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Forty-third  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  Johnstown,  Pa., 

October  15-17,  1917. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVAnJIA 
HELD  AT  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OCTOBER  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1917 


The  Forty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and.  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  convened 
in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  Monday  evening, 
October  15,  1917,  at  7:30  o’clock,  when  a half  hour  was  spent  in  greeting 
the  members  and  citizens  of  Johnstofwn.  During  this  time  Mr.  Sherard, 
organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Johnstown,  rendered  a 
piano  solo,  after  which  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  toy  the  President, 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  of  Philadelphia,  who  stated  that  Hon.  Louis 
FVanke,  Mayor  of  Johnstown  and  General  Chairman  of  the  Johnstown 
Committee,  would  take  temporary  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Mayor  Franke  spoke  as  follows: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  we  stepped  into  the  building  this 

evening,  I was  informed  that  part  of  my  duties  as  Chairman  of  th(e 
General  Committee  was  to  preside  for  a short  space  of  time.  This  to 
me  is  quite  an  honor — ^to  open  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  program  for  the  evening  I will  call  for 
specal  music  by  the  male  quartet  of  Johnstown.’’  “Juanita’’  sung  by 
male  quartet.  (Applause).  Encore.  (Applause). 

MAYOR  FRANKE:  May  I ask  you  to  rise  while  we  have  the  Invo- 

cation by  the  Reverend  Robert  Clare  of  Johnstown. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clare:  "Our  Heavenly  Father,  at 

the  very  beginning  of  this  Convention  we  pause  to  commune  with 
Thee,  to  bring  to  Thee  our  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise.  We 
would  draw  near  to  Thee  on  this  occasion  because  we  realize 
that  in  Thee  we  find  the  source  of  all  true  benevolent  activities. 

We  realize  that  if  there  is  to  be  a real  session  held  Thou  must  In- 
spire it.  We  come  because  we  have  combined'  ourselves  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  our  fellow  men.  We  desire  to  go  through  this 
world  performing  this  work,  emulating  the  example  of  Him,  our 
Saviour.  We  desire  to  ask  Thee  to  be  with  us  as  we  enter,  .on 
the  sessions  of  this  convention.  Be  with  us  that  we  may  think 
and  act  wisely  and  formulate  the  best  plans  for  the  performance 
of  our  work.  We  pray  Thee  bless  this  splendid  body  and  all  the 
organizations  which  it  represents.  Give  to  these  men  and  women 
who  are  unselfishly  giving  their  services  to  a worthy  cause,  the 
greatest  Inspiration.  Help  them  in  their  work,  especially  in 
these  times  of  war  when  the  strain  of  life  is  becoming  so  Intense. 
Direct  us  all  wisely.  Help  us  to  bear  the  burden.  Help  us  to 
discharge  the  right  responsibility.  Help  us  to  esteem  it  a privi- 
lege. We  ask  Thee  to  bless  every  agency  which  has  for  Us 
object  ways  and  means  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  of  our  country.  We  pray  Thee  to  so  control  and 
direct  that  the  day  may  soon  dawn  when  the  violence  which  now 
afflicts  us  may  be  removed.  Be  with  this  Convention,  Lord, 

^ and  hasten  the  day  when  peace  shall  come.  We  ask  It  In  the 
name  of  our  Master,  Christ  Jesus,  Amen.’’ 

At  this  point  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  of  Pittsburgh,  approached  the 
platform  and  offered  the  following  address: 
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The  Forty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 


PRESENTATION  OF  SOUVENIR  GAVEL 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members  of  this  Convention; 

I desire  to  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  business  of  this  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  transacting  some  important  and  very  agreeable 
business.  ' 

We  have  gathered  here  tonight  in  this  beautiful  little  industrial 
city  nestled  among  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies  where  the  roar  of 
the  mighty  engines  and  the  whirring  of  a thousand  wheels  make  the  air 
vibrant  with  the  music  of’ Vulcan’s  forges,  where  the  thick  clouds  of 
sulphurous  smoke  rises  like  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  where  these  great  mills  are  forging  thunderbolts  of  war  to  be 
sent  over  to  France  and  used  as  arguments  to  convince  the  Kaiser;  be- 
cause the  only  argument  that  will  penetrate  Hohenzollern’s  skull  , is  a 
10-inch  shell.  But  the  world  is  full  of  contrasts.  iBehold  the  contrast  in 
surroundings  here.  Our  newly-elected  President  comes  to  us  from  the 
city  of  “Brotherly  Love”  where  no  smoke  pollutes  the  pure  air,  where 
everything  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together  and  "where  every  prospect  pleases”  and  only  politicians  are 
vile.  . 

Mr.  President  .you  have  been  selected  by  this  Body  to  preside  over 
its  deliberations.  Many  illustrious  gentlemen  have  filled  the  office  you 
now  occupy  with  satisfaction — to  themselves.  But  from  the  time  that 
the  gavel  called  to  order  the  first  Convention  of  this  Association  43 
years  ago  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  been  selected  to  that  honor  who  is 
more  highly  esteemed  and  respected  than  yourself. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  leadership — one  of  the  head  and  another  of 
the  heart.  There  are  great  leaders  who  sometimes  have  to  drag  their 
followers  by  the  iron  chains  of  conviction;  but  the  greatest  leaders 
always  draw  their  followers  by  the  golden  cords  of  affection.  You, 
Mr.  Chairman  are  in  the  latter  class  and  have  been  chosen  by  this  As- 
sociation because  of  its  respect  for  your  high  character  and  eminent 
fitness  to  steer  this  Convention  gently  and  safely  between  the  Scylla 
and  Charyfodos  on  the  troubled  sea  of  perplexing  problems  which  may 
arise  duirng  its  deliberations.  And  so  I am  commissioned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  this  Convention,  to  present  you  with  this  beautiful  and  artistic 
gavel  as  a token  of  appreciation  of  you. 

We  desire  to  give  you  a lasting  Memorial  that  could  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  many  years  hence  your  grand- 
children, if  you  have  any  or  in  default  thereof  your  collateral  relatives 
may  say  to  their  grandchildren  as  they  take  down  the  old  gavel  from 
the  wall  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  burnished  surface  of  these 
silver  bands  “that  tells  how  much  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
great  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections thought  of  our  grandfather  away  back  in  the  year  of  grace 
Nineteen  hundred  and  Seventeen.” 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Convention,  I pre- 
sent you  with  this  badge  of  authority. 

RESPONSE  BY  PRESIDENT  BOHLER 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I accept 

this  gavel.  I sincerely  appreciate  your  kindness.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I Introduce  to  you  the  next  speaker  on  the  program,  a gentle- 
man, who,  when  he  gives  his  word  that  he  will  take  part,  never  breaks 
it.  Very  many  people  send  a letter  of  regret  and  tell  us  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  present,  and  to  appoint  someone  else  in  their  place. 
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Mayor  Franke  is  not  doing  anything  of  that  kind-  It  is  ■'with  great 
pleasure  that  I introduce  Hon.  Louis  Franke,  Mayor  of  Johnstown,  to 
this  Convention. 

MAYOR  FRANKE:  Mr.  President,  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 

Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: — I feel  perfectly  satisfied  tonight  to  be  under  the  hammer 
of  one  of  Philadelphia's  best  citizens.  Prom  what  I have  read  and 
learned  of  Philadelphia  there  are  only  a few  such  men  in  Philadelphia. 
I feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  President  of  your  organization  is  one 
of  them.  One  year  ago  today  this  Organization  rapped  at  the  portals 
of  our  city  for  admission.  Today  our  gates  have  been  thrown  open  to 
receive  you.  Upon  arrival  you  no  doubt  found  a progressive,  peaceful 
and  Industrial  city — one  of  the  most  progressive  and  industrious  In  the 
United  States.  You  also  no  doubt  observed  a cosmopolitan  but  hos- 
pitable people.  There  have  been  many  conventions  in  the  city  of 
Johnstown  but  I am  safe  in  saying  that  this  is  the  most  important  one 
for  the  reason  that  you,  who  represent  this  organization,  work  for  the 
Interest  of  humanity.  There  is  no  more  noble  work  than  that  of  char- 
ity. You  come  at  a time  when  this  entire  nation,  with  Its  lofty  Ideals, 
is  compelled  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  maintain  these  high  ideals.  I 
believe  It  is  an  opportune  time  for  your  organization  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  preparation  for  the  time  when  this  war  comes  to  a close. 
The  voice  of  this  nation  has  called  on  each  and  every  American  man, 
woman  and  child  to  perform  a service,  upon  each  and  every  community, 
upon  each  and  every  organization  to  perform  a service-  From  our 
great  cities,  from  the  multiplied  millions  over  our  lands  the  call  Is 
being  answered.  Let  us  raise  our  voice  with  the  voice  that  comes 
from  the  nation  and  may  these  two  voices  be  in  harmony  and  unity, 
with  the  ever  cheering  cries  “Flag  of  Our  Nation,  wave  on,  wave  on." 
We  will  answer  that  call.  You  men  and  women  who  represent  human- 
ity’s cause  will  answer  that  call.  I say  to  you  that  these  problems 
which  you  will  discuss  during  your  short  stay  with  us  will  be  of  in- 
terest, will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  to  those  of  us  who 
will  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  your  proceedings.  So  it  is  that  I 
welcome  to  the  City  of  Johnstown,  in  behalf  of  its  people,  the  Forty- 
third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I want  to 
say  to  you,  and  I say  it  in  behalf  of  all  our  people,  that  if  there  Is  any- 
thing you  want  that  you  do  not  see.  ask  for  it.  I will  assure  you  we 
are  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  job.  (Applause). 

MR.  BOHLER:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  Address  of  Wel- 

come from  Cambria  County,  by  the  Hon.  Marlin  B.  Stephens,  President 
Judge  of  this  district. 

JUDGE  STEPHENS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association 

of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities,  etc.,  and  their  friends  here 
assembled.  It  is  certainly  with  much  pleasure  that  I embrace  this  op- 
portunity to  assure  you  of  a hearty  welcome  from  the  people  of  Cam- 
bria County.  The  purpose  or  object  of  this  Association  is  one  of  such 
importance,  of  such  great  importance,  to  my  mind,  that  it  deserves  the 
support  of  every  citizen,  let  him  be  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low,  let  him  join  hands  in  furthering  the  good  cause  and  purpose 
for  which  this  organization  has  been  created.  We  welcome  you  to 
Cambria  County.  We  welcome  you  because  of  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  you  represent.  We  welcome  you  because  of  selfish  mo- 
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lives,  in  a way.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here.  We  are  glad  to  have 
you  in  the  confines  of  Cambria  County.  You  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  You  have  for  years  been  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  downfallen  humanity.  You  men  and  women  have  for  a long 
time  been  struggling  with  this  great  problem,  the  one  on  which  you 
are  now  working.  It,  might  be  well  to  say  that  this  subject  relates  to 
all  of  us.  We  are  situated  here  in  the  heart  of  a great  industrial 
county.  In  this  great  valley  large  numbers  of  people  gather-  Its  great 
population  representative  of  possibly  every  nation  on  the  globe,  bring- 
ing here  to  us  all  types  of  mankind,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. Some  of  them  are  unfortunate.  Many  of  them,  because 
of  circumstances  other  than  their  own  making,  or  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  are  left  helpless  in  our  midst.  They 
are  human  beings.  The  responsibility  is  on  us  to  see  to  their  families. 
So  it  is  that  Cambria  County  in  its  endeavor  to  do  its  share  welcomes 
you  here,  because  we  know  that  at  the  assembling  of  this  Convention 
there  will  be  tliose  among  you  who  have  had  vast  experience  along 
this  line.  The  questions  to  be  discussed  will  arouse  interest  that  will 
be  helpful,  not  only  to  us  but  also  to  you.  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  our  people  have  been  doing  in  Cambria  County.  You  will 
be  able  to  profit  by  our  mistakes.  If  we  have  made  any  improvements 
you  will  be  able  to  emulate  them.  I think  it  will  be  for  the  good  of 
Cambria  County  to  have  this  meeting.  We  welcome  you  to  the  county 
and  any  of  the  institutions,  that  we  have  relating  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  doors  are  wide  open  for  your  investigation.  The  officers 
in  charge  will  gladly  give  you  any  assistance,  to  render  you  any  service 
that  you  desire-  We  feel  confident  in  saying  that  when  this  Conven- 
tion is  over  and  you  leave  the  city  of  Johnstown  you  leave  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Forty-third  Convention  held  in  Johns- 
town, Cambria  County,  will  have  been  one  of  the  best  conventions  and 
more  good  have  come  from  it  than  any  you  have  had  in  previous  years. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  response  to  these  cordial  addresses  of 

welcome  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer, 
of  Hollldaysburg. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor  Franke,  Judge  Stephens,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasing  duty  of  delivering  the  “re- 
sponse to  the  addresses  of  welcome.”  I regard  it  as  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  especially  as  I have  so  many  friends  in  this  community. 
Hereafter  it  is  expected  that  the  retiring  President  will  deliver  the  re- 
sponse to  the  address  of  welcome.  It  will  be  a sort  of  a,n  heirloom 
from  the  Presidency — from  thence  he  fades  easily  into  oblivion. 

My  friend  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  His  Honor  Judge 
Stephens  have  extended  to  us  a hearty  welcome  and  the  “freedom  of  the 
City  and  County”  whatever  that  may  be.  “Once  upon  a time”  a pre- 
cocious youngster  said  to  his  father:  “Father,  when  is  ‘the  freedom  of 

the  city  given  to  a man.’  ” His  father,  busy  reading  a paper  answered 
him  off  hand:  “When  his  wife  goes  to  the  country  for  a few  weeks’ 

holiday.”  However,  as  most  of  us  have  our  wives  with  us  the  sug- 
gested freedom  of  the  city  of  the  old  gentleman  will  not  apply  in  this 
case.  Along  the  line  of  the  “freedom  of  the  city”  story.  I wish  to  quote: 
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There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us  that 
It  ill  behooves  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  arresting  one  of  us. 

There  was  some  discussion  at  the  last  Convention  as  to  vfhere  to 
hold  the  next  Convention.  Some  one  proposed  Johnstown  but  it  was 
dropped,  but  again  Johnstown  loomed  up  on  the  horizon.  One  good 
member  wanted  to  know^  why  we  don’t  go  there — which  reminds  me  of 
the  celebrated  lecturer  Wendell  Phillips — of  before  the  war  fame  while 
traveling  through  Ohio  on  one  of  his  lecturing  tours  going  from  one 
city  to  another  to  keep  his  appointment,  Mr.  Phillips  met  a party  of 
clergy  on  the  train  returning  from  a Convention.  One  of  the  minis- 
ters accosted  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  follo'^ing  conversation  took  place: 

“Are  you  trying  to  free  the  negro? 

“Yes.  sir;  I am  an  abolitionist.” 

“Well,  why  do  you  preach  your  doctrines  up  here?” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  over  into  Kentucky?” 

Mr.  Phillips  then  took  the  offensive  and  began: 

“Excuse  me  sir,  are  you  a preacher?” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

“Are  you  trying  to  save  souls  from  hell?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  business.” 

“Well  why  don’t  you  go  there?” 

So  here  we  are  in  Johnstown  for  the  first  time  in  the  43  yeara  oi 
our  existence  as  a State  Association, 

Mr.  Mayor  and  your  Honor  on  behalf  of  this  Convention  I wish  to 
thank  you  for  youi»  kind  words  of  greeting  and  we  trust  that  our  meet- 
ings will  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  that  after  we  are  gone  you  will 
wish  us  back  again. 

I have  watched  the  growth  of  this  Association.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  advancement  of  the  care  of  the  in- 
digent and  delinquent.  This  is  a unique  organization  as  it  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  this  State. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  are  cared  for  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  public  funds  are  yearly  handled  and  disbursed  by 
the  members  of  this  Association. 

I had  the  honor  of  being  your  President  last  year  and  I naturally 
feel  a double  responsibility  and  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  As- 
sociation. I am  particularly  glad  that  Johnstown  is  showing  a friendly 
and  healthy  rivalry  against  the  Altoona  Convention  of  1916.  This 
meeting  will  doubtless  set  a new  pace.  Let  us  hope  the  next  one  will 
be  still  greater. 

This  Association  ordinarily  has  to  deliberate  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  care  of  the  orphan,  the  poor  the  maimed,  the  insane — in  a 
word  any  and  all  more  or  less  helpless  individuals  from  the  new  born 
to  the  aged.  We  will  shortly,  however,  have  thrust  upon  us  the  new 
problems  which  will  directly  result  from  the  great  war  which  our 
country  has  undertaken. 

Don’t  any  of  you  deceive  yourselves  that  this  war  will  be  a sort  of 
a picnic;  that  we  will  not  feel  it  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  pres- 
sure is  here  and  will  ever  grow  greater  until  nine  to  twelve  months 
hence  shiploads  of  maimed,  sick,  wounded,  blind  and  insane  soldiers 
will  arrive  from  France.  Then  the  people  of  our  country  will  awake 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Today  in  the  city  of  Montreal  there  are  from  two  to  four  blind 
veterans  of  the  great  war  to  each  square  of  the  main  streets  asking 
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alms.  These  men  had  their  eyes  burnt  out  either  by  shell  explosions 
or  by  that  invention  of  the  devil — liquid  fire.  Such  blind  soldiers  as 
well  as  those  hopelessly  crippled  in  body,  limb  or  brain  in  many 
cases  will  require  our  best  efforts  for  their  care  and  treatment.  We 
must  figure  on  giving  good  and  adequate  support  to  the  families  of 
such  men — and  when  I say  “good  and  adequate”  I mean  all  that  those 
words  imply.  These  men,  the  most  perfect  physical  specimens  of  our 
young  manhood  are  offering  their  limbs,  their  sight,  their  sanity  and 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  Liberty.  They  are  doing  this  for  you  and 
yours — me  and  mine,  and  it  is  right  that  any  who  are  so  maimed,  blind 
or  halt  as  a result  of  their  military  service  should  receive  our  tenderest 
care  and  attention. 

You  are  all  doubtless  more  or  less  familiar  with  what  would 
probably  have  taken  place  had  the  Prussian  been  able  to  march 
through  Belgium  quickly  and  easily,  namely:  the  conquest  of  France, 
Russia,  England  and  then  our  country  would  have  had  the  invader  to 
deal  with,  and,  if  he  made  a good  foothold,  even  our  own  State  might 
be  paying  tribute  to  the  German  war  lord — he  of  the  mailed  fist — 
today. 

All  honor  to  little  Belgium — which  proved  the  David  to  halt  the 
Goliath  at  the  crucial  time.  Our  money  would  not  be  ours,  nor  would 
our  wives  and  daughters  be  exempt — even  if  they  claimed  equal  suf- 
frage rights. 

On  Sept.  19th  I saw  1000  or  more  young  men  leave  Altoona  to  go  to 
a military  training  camp.  I never  saw  a more  quietly  enthusiastic 
crowd — at  the  same  time  I never  saw  a more  melancholy  concourse  of 
people.  .... 

■Prom  every  corner  of  our  Country  trainloads  of  our  young  man- 
hood are  gathering.  Other  thousands  and  many  more  thousands  will 
follow  until  our  second  war  for  Liberty  is  won. 

What  are  you  going  to  do — I mean  each  county  as  a unit — towards 
the  care  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  insane  soldiers  who  will  arrive  by 
the  shipload?  Do  you  realize  that  our  existing  hospitals  cannot  take 
care  of  them? 

Do  you  realize  that  on  the  other  side  today  every  church,  school, 
mansion,  etc.,  is  filled  with  sick  and  wounded?  That  will  be  our  posi- 
tion shortly.  Most  of  your  Boards  have  had  questionaires  sent  to 
you  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  the  Government  or  both 
What  did  you  promise  to  do?  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any 
promises  by  any  County  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  except  in  our 
little  county  of  Blair.  We  have  definitely  promised  to  erect  and  equip 
a bai*racks  hosiptal  for  sick,  wounded,  convalescent  or  insane  soldiers, 
limited  to  five  hundred  beds,  and  we  count  it  a privilege  to  do  so.  I 
would  like  to  hear  of  what  other  counties  have  promised  to  do. 

■Speaking  of  Blair  County  and  the  war.  On  Thursday  night.  Oct. 
11th,  the  first  company  of  Home  Defense  Police  to  be  mustered  in  as 
such  in  our  State  received  the  oath  of  office  and  allegiance  in  the 
Court  House  in  Hollidaysburg. 

Our  organization  and  system  for  Liberty  Loan  campaign  is  said  by 
Government  representatives  to  be  the  best  so  far  evolved. 

Men  and  women  the  whole  world  is  a-fiame!  One  nation  after  an- 
other is  entering  the  war,  and  many  ancient  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties are  swallowed  in  the  malestrom  of  blood. 

Think  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  young  men  who  are  dying 
or  being  crippled  or  invalided,  and  for  what? — to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tions of  a monarch  and  his  satillites — the  Prussian  nobility.  We  can- 
not do  too  much  to  show  our  appreciation  to  our  boys  who  will  be  put 
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to  the  supreme  test  of  love  for  and  loyalty  to  their  flag  and  country. 

The  submarines  may  seem  to  accomplish  the  starving  of  England. 
France  may  die  from  exhaustion.  Russia  may  fall  by  the  wayside. 
But  America- — invincible  America,  is  in  to  win — and  win  she  will. 

As  long  as  the  red  blood  of  freedom  flows  through  the  veins  of  her 
sons  and  daughters,  as  long  as  there  is  a God  in  heaven,  so  long  shall 
the  right  conquer  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death. 

Napoleon,  while  in  exile  in  St.  Helena,  among  other  utterances 
said  the  following: 

“I  made  the  mistake  of  my  career  when  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity. that  I did  not  remove  the  'Hohenzollerns  from  the  throne 
of  Prussia.  As  long  as  this  house  reigns,  and  until  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  is  erected  in  Germany,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Europe.” 

iHow  prophetic  these  words  handed  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  all  times.  He  failed  to  do  what  Alexander 
tried  to  do  and  what  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  II  will  also  fail  to  do,  namely: 
conquer  and  rule  the  world. 

It  now  seems  that  the  greatest  Democracy  of  all  times  will  win  the 
issue.  Our  boys  are  going  over  there  by  way  of  France  and  they  are 
not  coming  back  until  they  march  through  Berlin  and  take  ship  for 
home  at  Hamburg  and  we  hope  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  No.  2 and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  In  accordance  with  our  custom  I now  present 

the  President’s  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAC-ADDRESS 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  President  to  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Guests  of  this  Convention  and  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections,  I extend 
my  hand  and  raise  my  voice  in  sincere  and  heartfelt  greetings. 

It  is  a privilege  for  us  Pennsylvanians,  and  should  provoke  a feel- 
ing of  conscious  pride  to  reflect  that  Johnstown,  devastated  by  a treach- 
erous flood  in  1889  should  emerge,  smiling  and  triumphant  a bustling 
progressive  and  enthusiastic  city,  nestling  in  this  charming  valley  in 
the  eventful  year  of  1917. 

It  is  my  extreme  pleasure  to  take  this  moment  to  thank  Johnstown 
and  her  good  people  for  our  cordial  welcome,  and  to  assure  them  that 
we  appreciate  every  courtesy  that  has  been  shown  us,  and  are  indeed 
glad  we  came. 

Prom  my  observation,  it  does  not  appear  that  Pennsylvania  as  a 
State  is  over-boastful  of  her  Charities.  I feel  sure  that  she  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  serious  part  she  must  play  in  the  social  uplift,  and 
universal  betterment  of  all  the  poor  unfortunates  that  come  within  her 
boundaries  and  her  ken. 

This  Convention  of  ours  is  a cog  in  the  great  wheel  of  progress;  a 
cog  let  us  hope  that  is  not  out-worn,  and  will  fit  into  its  place  with 
faithfulness  and  precision.  , 

The  position  of  our  Association  in  the  Charitable  Circles  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  assured  by  the  recognition  of  the  State  Degislature  in  the 
passage  and  approval  by  Governor  Brumbaugh,  July  6,  1917.  of  the 
Act  * * *.  “Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  and 

other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  the 
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Commonwealth  together  with  their  solicitor,  steward,  or  superintend- 
ent and  such  other  executive  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  said  di- 
rectors and  overseers  or  other  officers  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  part  of  their  official  duties  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  thereof.” 

For  the  successtul  passage  of  this  Act  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  our  Law  Committee,  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Warren — Mr. 
White  of  Mercer — Mr.  Machin  of  Wilkes-Barre — ^Mr.  Cober  of  Somer- 
set, and  Mr.  Itoderus  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  loyal  and  active  interest 
of  Mr.  Francis  M.  Torrance,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities. 

The  passage  of  this  act  is  very  important  in  several  ways,  but 
especially  because  it  removes  any  objection  on  the  isart  of  County 
auditors  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  representatives  at 
our  Conventions  and  should  bring  to  our  meetings  many  directors  and 
county  officers  who  otherwise  would  fail  in  attendance. 

It  should  be  the  means  of  awakening  that  group  of  directors  who 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  benefits  of  our  convention.  We  who  appre- 
ciate the  Association  must  teach  our  neighboring  districts  exactly  what 
such  a convention  can  mean  to  them  and  do  for  them.  We  must  make 
them  realize  the  cordial  relations  established  here  between  our  various 
districts  and  directors  the  fine  progressive  spirit  that  emanates 
throughout  the  Association. 

We  want  everyone  to  do  his  mite  to  strengthen  our  organization, 
to  give  of  his  brains  and  experience  and  good  fellow  feeling,  that  which 
he  knows  we  want,  and  will  appreciate.  Let  us  stand  in  the  fron*- 
ranks,  leaders  of  our  kind,  with  the  clearest  ideas  the  finest  achieve- 
ments, and  the  highest  ideals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  endorse  and 
champion  every  important  movement  in  I’ublic  Welfare  that  bears 
upon  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  care  and  uplift  of 
the  sick  and  unfortunate. 

WE  SHOULD  OPPOSE  ANY  AND  ALL  ATTEMPTS  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  OF  OUR  STATE,  NOR  ALLOW 
THE  ALREADY  EXISTING  HEALTH  AND  RECREATION  CEN- 
TRES, JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS,  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AND  CHILD  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
YEARS  IN  BUILDING  TO  BE  DESTROYED  THROUGH  LACK  OF 
INTEREST  OR  SUPPORT  ON  OUR  PART. 

I would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  that  we  should 
co-operate  with  all  existing  charitable  agencies  that  are  well  versed  in 
their  duties. 

Directors  in  every  district  should  particularly  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  the  trained  social  worker,  and  by  that  means  broaden  the  scope 
of  their  efforts  to  prevent  pauperism.  In  this  connection  would  cite  the 
fact  that  many  large  corporations  at  this  time  are  employing  social 
A'orkers  in  their  plants  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  employees. 
Our  directors  must  progress.  Methods  that  were  good  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  hopelessly  obsolete,  and  should  be  laid  aside. 

I can  safely  say  that  the  majority  of  Pennsylvanians  are  striving 
toward  social  betterment.  It  is  the  small  townships  and  poor  districts 
in  our  State  that  we  somehow  fail  to  reach,  and  whom  we  desire  to  be 
associated  with  us  that  we  may  climb  together  to  the  highest  goal  of 
social  uplift. 

Announcements  were  made  at  this  point  by  the  Secretary,  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger  on  behalf  of  the  Johnstenvn  Committee. 
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THE  PRESIDENT;  Now  do  not  forget  what  the  Secretary  has 
told  you.  I want  to  impress  upon  you  again  the  fact  that  we  want 
the  name  and  address  of  every  member  of  this  Convention.  We  want 
to  be  up-to-date  in  our  methods.  Mr.  Solenberger  is  attending  to  the 
secretarial  duties  very  promptly  and  carefully,  and  to  any  who  say,  ‘T 
did  not  receive  a program,”  I wish  to  state  it  is  probably  due  to  their 
failure  to  see  that  their  name  and  address  is  on  our  mailing  list  which 
Is  carefully  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

PRESIDENT:  The  Convention  stands  adjourned  until  9:30  A.  M. 

tomorrow,  when  we  will  reconvene  in  this  room. 

SESSION  OF  TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  16TH 

Convention  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.  by  President  Bohler. 
PRESIDENT:  As  Rev.  Father  John  Boyle,  of  Johnstown,  is  not 

present,  the  Invocation  will  be  omitted. 

PRESIDENT:  I desire  to  announce  the  following  Committees: 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place:  P.  B.  Bausman,  Chairman,  Lan- 

caster County;  H.  H.  Pensyl,  Blair  County;  S.  C.  Moore,  Butler  County; 
W.  E.  Mclntire,  Mercer  County;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Telford,  Indiana  County; 
James  L.  Reilly,  Luzerne  County;  Wm.  P.  Kuhns,  Lehigh  County. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Chairman,  Washing- 

ton County:  Col.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lancaster  County;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq., 
Somerset  County:  T-  B.  Patton,  Huntingdon  County;  Wm.  M.  Burt, 
Pittsburgh;  George  Focht,  Berks  County;  William  T.  Evans,  Cambria 
County;  Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  Chester  County;  M.  Willard  Matthews, 
Lackawanna  County;  Joseph  Stayer,  Bedford  County. 

Committee  on  Officers:  D.  A.  Mackin,  Chairman,  Luzerne  County; 

J.  McB.  Robb,  Allegheny  County;  Frederick  O.  Javens,  Beaver  County; 
J.  M.  H.  Breman,  Schuylkill  County;  T.  P.  Mumford,  Columbia  County; 
B-  M.  Lowe,  Warren  County;  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Chester  County. 

Committee  on  Auditing:  C.  W.  Smiles,  Chairman,  Luzerne  County; 

J.  W.  Lloyd,  Brie  County;  B.  W.  Hagy,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia. 

PRESIDENT:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  of 

which  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  is  chairman,  will  -he  presented  by  Albert 
P.  Roderus,  of  Pittsiburgh. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

To  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  your  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  prepared  a proposed  Act  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  1917  session  relating  to  the  payment  of  expenses  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  in  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Associatioya. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon. 
John  Siggins,  Jr.,  of  Warren  County,  and  duly  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  July  6,  1917. 

The  Act  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT 

Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  or  other 
officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  this 
Commonwealth  together  with  their  solicitor,  steward  or  super- 
intendent and  such  other  executive  officer  as  may  be  designated 
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by  said  directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and 
charities  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  as  part  of  their  of- 
ficial duties  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  ithe  same,  that  the  directors 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in 
the  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together  with  their  solicitor, 
steward  or  superintendent  and  such  other  executive  officers  as  may 
be  designated  by  said  directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers  are 
hereby  authorized  as  part  of  their  official  duties  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and  charities  and 
correctons  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various 
questions  arising  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  providing  for 
uniform  and  economical  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
respective  poor  districts. 

Section  2.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  officials  attending 
the  said  annual  meetings  of  said  association  including  traveling  ex- 
penses and  hotel  bills  actually  paid  by  them  together  with  a member- 
ship subscription  by  each  poor  district  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  convention  including  printing,  employment  of  stenographers  and 
expenses  of  committees  which  said  membership  subscription  however 
shall  not  be  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  any  poor  district  per 
annum,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  poor  district.  The  time 
spent  in  attending  such  meeting  shall  not  be  more  than  four  days  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  employed  in  traveling  thereto  and  therefrom. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  G.  COBER, 

A.  P.  RODERUS, 

D.  A.  MACKIN. 

T.  C.  WHITE. 

EDWARD  LINDSEY. 

Chairman. 

There  were  no  objections  and  the  report  was  adopted  as  read. 
PRESIDENT;  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Wm.  G.  Theurer,  will 
now  be  read. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 

The  Account  of  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  Year  Ending  October  1st,  1917. 

In  transmitting  my  report  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1917,  I 
had  hoped  to  show  a greater  increase  in  our  working  balance  over  the 
previous  year,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  last  year  was  a legislative 
year  which,  of  course,  necessitated  greater  expenditures  for  printing 
of  legislation,  circular  letters  to  the  membership,  etc.,  we  are  unable 
to  show  a greatly  Increased  balance,  although  I do  feel  that  every  cent 
expended  has  been  utilized  to  the  end  that  the  Association  has  accrued 
the  greatest  possible  benefit. 
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Before  going  on  with  the  report.  I would  again  call  your  attention 
to  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  a fiscal  year  be  established 
and  the  by-laws  amended  to  include  same.  To  facilitate  the  handling 
of  accounts  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  closing  all  accounts  October  1st 
of  each  year  and  'would  suggest  that  this  be  the  date  considered. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  few  of  the  organizations  represented  In 
this  Association,  I would  respectfully  ask  that  you  present  our  state- 
ments to  your  respective  officers  for  payment  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, as  you  will  thereby  not  only  save  the  Treasurer  a great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  but  will  save  the  Association  quite  a little  needless 
expense  in  extra  postage  and  clerical  services  employed  to  gei  in  the 
delinquent  assessments.  As  you  are  all  no  doubt  aware,  the  Act  of  July 
6th,  1917  (upon  which  you  will  hear  a report  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee) gives  every  poor  district  in  the  State  the  right  to  belong  to 
this  Association  and  contribute  to  the  upkeep,  as  well  as  derive  the 
benefits-  Only  by  consistent  hard  work  and  the  surmounting  of  many 
obstacles  was  your  Committee  and  Officers  able  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion passed.  I would  ask  all  members  of  the  Association  to  do  a little 
missionary  work  among  the  directors  or  overseers  of  the  districts  that 
have  not  yet  joined;  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  member- 
ship in  'the  Association,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  have  represented 
at  our  next  Convention,  EVERY  POOR  DISTRICT  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. This  is  YOUR  organization.  Help  your  officers  to  make  it 
the  great  power  that  it  should  be. 

The  total  absence  of  any  uniformity  of  dues  or  assessments,  as 
well  as  no  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  a membership  in  the  Association, 
tends  to  make  the  Work  of  handling  the  accounts  very  complex  and 
puts  the  matter  of  assigning  the  various  assessments  up  to  the  Treas- 
urer personally,  wthidh  responsibility  he  should  not  assume. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  on  hand,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  findings  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  approved  by  the  As- 
sociation at  Altoona,  October  17th,  1916. 

The  Treasurer  further  charges  himself  with  the  following  amounts 
received  from  various  Almshouses,  Institutions  and  Societies  during  the 
year  1916-1917; 


1916. 

October  1st- 


‘‘  13th. 

“ 25th. 

“ 30th. 

30th. 

November  3rd. 
" 4th. 

••  6th. 


6th. 

8th. 

8th. 

9th. 


10th. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  From.  Amount. 

BALANCE  ON  HAND,  per  findings  of 

Auditing  Committee  ....|  275.96 

Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society 5.00 

Penn’a  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon.  15.00 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Indiana  County..  16.00 

Westmoreland  Children’s  Aid  Society 5.00 

S'tate  Hospital  for  Insane,  Warren,  Pa......  15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Somerset  County 16.00 

Directors  of  the  Roxborough,  Poorhouse 

Philadelphia  15.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Meadville,  Pa 6.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Franklin  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Delaware  County 16.00 

Directors  of  the  Pittston  City,  Jenkins  Town- 
ship and  Pittston  Twp.  Poorhouse 10.00 

W.  Penn’a  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Wilkinsburg  10.00 
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November  10th.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  W.  Penn’a.  15.00 

“ 11th.  Directors  of  the  Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh.  5.00 

11th.  Penn'a  State  Lunatic  Hospital  Harrisburg..  15.00 

" 11th-  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Chester  County 15.00 

•'  13th.  W.  Penn’a  Institution  for  Blind,  Pittsburgh...  10.00 

“ 13th.  Directors  of  the  Conyngham  and  Cen'tralia 

Poor  District,  Centralia 10.00 

" 17th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Central  Poor  District 

of  Luzerne  County  15.00 

17th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allegheny  County 15-00 

“ 17th.  Penn’a  Training  School,  Morganza 15.00 

“ 17th.  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  Polk...  15.00 

“ 17th.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Warren  County..  15.00 

“ 17th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County..  15.00 

■'  17th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  York  County 15.00 

17th.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Somerset  County....  5.00 

“ 18th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  County 15.00 

“ 21st.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Scranton  Poor  District, 

Scranton,  Pa 15.00 

“ 21st.  Directors  of  the  Blakely  Poor  District 10.00 

" 23rd.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Berks  County , 15-00 

" 23rd.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania 15.00 

“ 27th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Perry  County 15.00 

“ 29th.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County....  5.00 

December  1st.  Directors  of  the  Germantown  Poor  District.  . 15.00 

" 2nd.  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  Elwyn 15.00 

“ 5th  Directors  of  Poor.  City  of  Carbondale 10.00 

■'  8th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Greene  County 15.00 

“ 20th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lancaster  County....  15.00 

“ 21st.  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  Spring 

City  .'  15.00 

“ 27th.  Dept,  of  Pub.  Health  and  Charities,  Phila....  15.00 

“ 28th.  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 15.00 

1917. 

January  2nd.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor 

District.  Hazleton  10. 00 

“ 3rd.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Tioga  County 15.00 

“ 4th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Huntingdon  County. . 15.00 

’’  6th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bedford  Conuty 15.00 

“ 10th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cumberland  County..  15.00 

" 12th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Shamokin  and  Coal 

Township  Poor  District  15.00 

20th.  Pittsburgh  Association  lor  the  Improvement 

of  the  Poor  10.00 

25th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Westmoreland  County.  15.00 

“ 27th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Fayette  County 15.00 

February  8th.  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  W.  Penn’a,  Oakdale  10.00 

March  7th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cambria  County 15.00 

“ 23rd.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County 15.00 

April  24th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Oxford  and  Lower 

Dublin  Poor  District  15  00 

August  2nd.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Potter  County....  15.00 

" 7th.  Danville  and  Mahoning  Poor  District 5.00 
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August  13th.  Directors  of  the  Susriuehanna  Depot  and 

Oakland  Twp.  Asylum  for  'the  Poor....  5.00 
“ 18th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County..  15.00 

“ 21st.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mifflin  County- • 15.00 

■'  22nd-  Directors  of  the  Montrose  Borough  Poor  Dist.  5.00 

September  4th.  Directors  of  the  Philipsburg  Borough  Home.  5.00 

* “ 7th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County 15.00 

" 7th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Montgomery  County...  15.00 

10th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Northampton  County-  15.00 
11th.  Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia  10.00 

“ 11th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clarion  County....  15.00 

“ ll'th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  McKean  County  - • 15.00 

" 13th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Beaver  County....  15.00 

“ 22nd.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Dauphin  County 15.00 

“ 27th.  Directors  of  'the  Poor,  Schuylkill  County....  15.00 

‘‘  28th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Venango  County...  15.00 

" 29th.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Milton  Borough  Poor- 

house  - '5-00 


October  1st — Receipts,  1916-1917  $ 920.00 

October  1st,  1916 — Balance,  per  findings  of  Auditing  Committee.  275.96 


October  1st — To'tal  receipts 


$1,195.96 


The  Treasurer  has  paid  out  and  claims  credit  for  the  following  dis- 
bursements, as  per  receipts  on  file,  duly  approved  by  the  President  and 
Secretary; 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

1916.  Paid  To.  ' Amount- 

October  3rd.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co..  Printers,  Philadelphia — 

For  printing  and  furnishing  1,000  enve- 
lopes, per  bill  No.  42375.  Check  No.  15..$  6.60 

“ 3rd.  Miss  B.  L.  Simons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— For 

extra  stenographic  work  per  receipt. 

Check  No.  16  10.00 

“ 3rd.  Mr.  EdW.  D-  Solenberger,  Philadelphia — For 

postage  and  telegraph.  Check  No.  17....  12.31 

“ 14th.  Postmaster,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, — ^For  postal 

supplies.  Check  No.  18 10-00 

21st.  L.  C.  Colborn  Somerset,  Pa. — For  traveling 

and  incidental  expenses.  Check  No.  19..  15.25 

November  2nd-  Gray  Duplicating  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — For 

multigraph  work.  Check  No.  21.. 3.50 

■■  2nd.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. — Traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 

Check  No.  22 11-61 

“ 25th.  Mr.  James  A.  Yon,  Altoona,  Pa. — For  sten- 

graphic  services  reporting  proceedings. 

Check  No.  24 21.05 

25ith.  Mr-  P.  S.  Hite,  Altoona,  Pa. — ^For  steno- 
graphic services  reporting  proceedings. 

Check  No.  25.  16.35 

“ 13th.  Pittsburgh  Newsboys'  Home — For  printing 

envelopes.  Check  No.  23 5-50 
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December 

20th. 

<< 

29th. 

1917 

30th. 

January 

5th. 

•• 

24th. 

24th. 

March 

15th. 

February 

16th. 

April 

23rd. 

25th. 

26th. 

•• 

30th. 

May 

11th. 

June 

7th. 

23rd. 

.. 

26th. 

July  IWh- 

“ 10th. 

“ 12th. 

17th. 

" 21st 

August  15th. 
" 20th. 


Leader  Printing  and  Pub.  Co-,  Johnstown — 


Printing  2,000  letterheads.  Check  No.  26.  7-60 

Wm.  P.  Gable  & Co.,  Philadelphia — One 
photO'  of  1916  Convention.  Check  No. 

27,  made  to  E.  D.  S ■ . . . 76 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — For  postal  * 

supplies.  Check  No.  28.  Made  to  E.  S.  W-  6.00 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Printers — ' 

One  half  tone  cut.  Check  No.  29 4.42 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Philadelphia — Order  No. 

43533.  Two  half  tone  cuts.  Check  No.  30.  8.48 

Leader  Printing  & Pub.  Co-,  Johnstown, 

Pa. — For  Order  No.  13198.  Check  No.  31.  9.50 

Leader  Printing  & Pub.  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

— For  Order  No.  13569.  Check  No.  33....  6.37 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Co-,  Philadelphia.  Two  half 

ton  cuts.  Order  No.  43683.  Check  No-  32.  8.48 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia- — Com- 
pensation of  Secretary.  Check  No.  34...  75.00 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh — For  postal  sup- 
plies, Check  No-  35,  made  to  Cash 10.00 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh — Compensation 

of  Treasurer.  Check  No.  36,  made  to  Cash-  50.00 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia — Post- 
age and  incidentals.  Check  No..  37 15.44 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Printing  Co. — Printing  envelopes. 

Check  No.  38  7.75 

Wm.  F-  Fell  Printing  Co..,  Philadelphia — Bill 

No.  45181.  Check  No.  39 -- 4.50 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia — Ex- 
penses attending  meeting  at  Johnstown. 

Check  No-  41  14.79 

C.  R.  Smith  & Sons,  Jewelers,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. — Silver  bands  on  one  gavel.  Check 

No.  42  7.00 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Expenses 
to  Pittsburgh  attending  N.  C.  of  C. 

Check  No.  43  37.51 

C.  R.  Smith  & Sons,  Jewelers,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.— Bill  No-  11331.  Check  No.  44 7.00 

Leader  Printing  kc  Pub.  Gb.,  Johnstown, 

Pa.— For  bill  No.  13204.  Check  No.  45. 

Proceedings  239-95 

W.  G.  Theurer.  Pittsburgh — Postal  supplies. 

Check  No.  46,  made  to  Cash 5.00 

Mr.  H.  Edward  Kroll,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Mul- 

tigraphing.  Check  No.  47  3.26 

Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia — 

Order  No.  45636.  Check  No.  48 7.50 

Lina  M.  Voigt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — For  tele- 
grams, postage  and  incidentals  charge- 
able to  Secretary’s  office.  Check  No.  49.  41.61 
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September  4th — Wtn.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia— 

Order  Nos.  45897  and  45898.  Check 

No.  50  31.60 

" 8th.  Edith  A.  Simons,  Philadelphia — ^For  clerical 

ser-/ices.  Check  No.  51  3.00 

" 27'th.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia — 

Order  No.  46173.  Check  No.  52  7-75 

'■  27th.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia — For 

payment  to  A.  Pomerantz  Co..  1 loose-leaf 

register.  Check  No.  53  6-40 

" 29th.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia — For 

postage  and  incidentals.  Check  No.  54...  10.30 


October  1st — Total  Disbursements  ■■ $ 748.92 

October  1st,  1916 — Balance  on  Hand  275.96 

October  1st,  1917 — Total  Receipts  During  Tear 920-00 


October  1st,  1917 — Aggregate  •• $1,195.96 

October  1st,  1917— Total  Disbursements  During  Tear 748.92 


October  1st,  1917 — Balance  on  Hand $ 447.04 

BANK  STATEMENT 

October  1st — Total  Credits  or  Deposits  $1,195.96 

October  1st — Total  Vouchers  Returned  748.92 


October  1st — Total  Cash  Balance  on  Hand $ 447.04 

October  1st,  1916 — Total  Receipts  Last  Tear ..$  805.19 

October  1st,  1917 — Total  Receipts  Plus  Balance  This  Tear....  1,195-96 

October  1st,  1916 — Total  Expenditures  Last  Tear 629.23 

October  Is't,  1917 — Total  Expenditures  This  Tear 748.92 

October  1st,  1916 — Balance  on  Hand 275.96 

October  1st,  1917 — Balance  on  Hand  447.04 


The  following  Poor  Districts,  Institutions,  Etc.,  have  joined  our 
Association  during  the  last  year  and  have  forwarded  checks  for  mem- 
bership dues  in  the  following  amounts: 


Received  From.  Amount. 

August  18'th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County.. $ 15.00 

22nd.  Directors,  Montrose  Boro.  Poor  District 5.00 

September  4th.  Directors,  Philipsburg  City  Horae 5.00 

7th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County 15.00 

7th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Montgomery  County..  15.00 
‘‘  10th.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Northampton  County..  15.00 

11th.  Home  for  Traning  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children, 

Belmont  Avenue,  Philadelphia  10.00 

11th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  McKean  County 15.00 

" 11th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clairon  County 15.00 

iSth.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Beaver  County 15.00 

“ 27th.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Schuylkill  County 15.00 

28th.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Venango  County...  15.00 
^ 29th.  Directors,  Milton  Borough  Poorhouse,  Milton.  5.00 


October  1st— Total  $160.00 
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The  following  districts,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  failed  to 
remit  their  assessments  for  the  year  1916-17,  and  are  therefore  delin- 
quent. Most  of  these  districts  have  been  members  for  many  years,  so 
we  therefore  feel  that  it  has  been  merely  an  oversight.  However,  we 


were  unable  to  collect  their  dues; 

Name.  Amount. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Crawford  County $15.00 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Butler  County 15.00 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Lock  Haven  Poor  District. ...  ■ 5.00 

Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Williamsport 10.00 


Total  $45.00 


I do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true 
as  stated;  that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  THEURBR, 

Treasurer. 

WE,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thor- 
oughly examined  the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same. 
All  expenditures  itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

EDWIN  D.  SOLENBERGER,  OLIVER  P.  BOHLER, 

Secretary.  President. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that  duty 
and  find  that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the 
time  of  the  last  audit  in  the  amount  of  Two  hundred  seventy-five  and 
ninety-six  one-hundredth  ($275.96)  Dollars,  and  that  he  has  received 
during  the  year  from  Poor  Districts,  Institutions  and  Societies  the  sum 
of  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  ($920.00)  Dollars,  making  in  all 
the  sum  of  Seven  hundred  forty-eight  and  ninety-two  one  hun- 
dredth ($1,195.96)  Dollars.  The  Treasurer  has  paid  out,  as  per  his  ap- 
proved receipts,  for  the  usual  and  necessary  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  sum  of  Seven  hundred  forty-eight  and  ninety-two  one'-hun- 
dredth  ($748.92)  Dollars,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  amounting  to  Four 
hundred  forty-seven  and  four  one-hundredth  ($447.04)  Dollars,  in 
charge  of  the  Treasurer  as  of  October  1st,  1917. 

Remarks:  In  conclusion  we  wish  to  thank  Ihe  Secretary  and 

Treasurer  for  the  neat  and  business-like  manner  of  keeping  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  SMILES, 

JOHN  W.  LLOYD, 

B.  W.  HAGY, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Report  presented,  read  and  approvea  py  the  Association  and  or- 
dered by  said  Association  to  be  duty  printed  In  the  annual  proceedings. 
Auditing  Committee  discharged. 
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PRESIDENT:  You  will  find  your  Convention  in  good  financial 

shape-  We  hope  it  will  be  still  better  next  year.  If  there  are  no  objec- 
tions the  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  toe  referred  to  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. There  were  no  objections  and  it  was  so  referred. 

SECRETARY : Mr.  H.  K.  Fries,  who  was  to  open  the  discussion 

this  morning,  on  the  reports  from  solicitors  of  various  Poor  Boards  in 
regard  to  laws  under  which  they  operate,  is  not  present.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  County  roll  be  called  and  the  members  respond 
thereto.  I will  call  them  in  alphabetical  order.  (See  also  page  34.) 

Adams  County.  Report  of  the  Poor  Board  at  Gettysburg.  Read 
by  Clerk  of  Adams  County  Board.  See  appendix  for  report. 

Carbon  County.  Delegate  said  that  their  report  had  been  mailed  to 
the  President  some  weeks  ago,  tout  Mr.  Bohler  stated  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  he  had  not  received  it. 

Franklin  County.  Report  read  by  Mr.  Haller.  See  appendix  for 
report. 

Greene  County.  By  Mr.  Hoke.  Gentlemen,  I do  not  have  a regu- 
lar typewritten  report  but  I will  state  what  I am  able.  There  was  a 
special  act  passed  by  the  legislature  whereby  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Greene  was 
created.  Our  territory  covers  the  area  of  the  County.  We  now  main- 
tain a county  farm  of  150  acres  and'  a County  Home,  about  four  miles 
East  of  Waynesboro.  At  the  present  time  we  have  fifty  inmates.  All 
are  classed  as  sane.  One  of  the  features  is  that  we  do  not  employ  any 
hired  help,  outside  of  two  domestics-  All  farm  labor  is  performed  by  the 
inmates.  We  also  have  a Childrens’  Home,  and  have  a farm  of  79 
acres.  At  the  present  time  we  have  15  inmates.  We  do  not  have  any 
hired  help  there.  We  make  the  boys  and  girls  do  what  they  can  to 
better  their  conditions.  Both  of  these  farms  are  underlaid  with  coal 
which  makes  them  valuable.  We  do  not  care  for  any  insane.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  37  inmates  at  Dixmont  and  six  at  Wernersville. 
At  the  Polk  Institution  we  have  40  children. 

Indiana  County.  Report  read  by  John  L.  Getty,  Esq.  See  appendix 
for  report. 

DELEGATE:  Mr.  Getty  states  that  he  does  not  give  outdoor  relief 

for  any  except  dependents.  Suppose  they  have  a large  family  of  chil- 
dren. Maybe  six,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  how  do  they  manage  to  live  on 
eight  dollars  a month. 

MR.  GETTY : Eight  dollars  a month  to  some  of  the  dependent 
families  is  nothing  but  an  aid  to  them,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
entire  amount  on  which  they  are  living.  It  simply  keeps  them  from 
bein,g  a charge  on  the  county  in  the  County  Home  and  helps  keep  the 
family  together.  I know  quite  a number  of  the  families  where  the 
Children  work  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  family. 

Lackawanna  County:  Dr.  Thomas  Rutherford,  of  Scranton,  Hill- 

side Home,  read  his  report.  See  appendix  for  report. 

Lancaster  County.  Report  read.  See  appendix. 

Lebanon  County.  Mr.  John  C.  Boger  read  the  report.  See  ap- 
pendix for  report. 

Lehigh  County.  Report  read  toy  James  Hemmlnger,  Attorney.  See 
appendix  for  report. 
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Mr.  Hemminger  further  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  their 
Board  the  Associated  Charities  of  Allentown  asked  the  Board,  under 
the  Act  of  1911,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  charity.  The  peo- 
ple of  Allentown  are  contributing  to  all  sorts  of  things  and  the  home 
charities  seem  to  be  short.  The  matter  was  tabled  until  the  next  meet- 
ing. We  are  going  to  take  up  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  our  Board  to  contribute  to  a charitable  association. 

Lycoming  County.  Reverend  Theodore  Beck,  a Director,  spoke  as 
follows: 

Our  Board  received  such  a communication  as  we  have  been  told 
about  but  our  attorney  has  been  changed  and  possibly  it  was  lost  in 
the  changing.  I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks,  however,  along  the 
lines  of  Law.  We  have  nothing  new  under  the  sun  at  Williamsport,  but 
would  like  to  have  something.  If  there  is  a place  in  this  Convention 
at  any  time  I would  like  to  make  a motion  to  have  a Law  Committee 
take  up  the  matter  of  re-codifying  the  Poor  Laws.  But  it  would  take 
a lawyer  one  thousand  years  to  And  them  all.  I think  it  would  be  a 
good  step  to  have  the  law  makers  take  up  the  matter  of  re-codifying 
the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  so  that  we  could  use  them  in  some  effective 
way.  We  have  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates  in  our  institution.  We 
do  not  keep  any  insane  in  the  poor  house.  We  have  ten  at  Spring  City, 
ten  at  Polk  and  two  others  in  homes.  We  have  47  in  our  city  home,  as 
we  call  it.  We  have  the  best  'Steward  in  the  State.  We  have  a 
mighty  fine  man.  I would  like  to  say  something  else  interesting  in 
regard  to  transients  or  how  to  get  rid  of  outdoor  dependents.  This  one 
hundred  and  eighty  inmates  we  report  does  not  include  the  outdoor 
relief.  Some  of  them  have  been  on  the  list  for  18  years.  It  is  true  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  one  to  live  on  eight  dollars  a month  but  if  you  pour 
into  the  lap  of  an  indigent  family  all  they  need  they  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  dependent.  You  have  to  teach  them  selfrespect  and  show 
them  you  are  only  helping  them  to  get  on  their  feet.  There  are  a lot  of 
people  who  do  not  understand  it.  You  have  to  get  them  back  to  the 
place  where  they  can  be  useful  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.]  In 
regard  to  the  finances.  We  have  a mill  and  a half  tax  on  property. 

PRESIDENT:  I think  Mr.  Beck’s  remarks  are  very  pertinent.  I 

am  glad  he  spoke  on  why  we  give  outdoor  relief.  We  give  them  this 
money  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  up  and  helping  them  to  help 
themselves. 

Mercer  County.  Report  read  by  Mr.  George  W.  Crawford.  See  ap- 
pendix. 

Montour  County.  Mr.  Wm.  Kase  West  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  President:  The  letter  you  speak  of  as 

having  been  sent  out  asking  for  this  information  was  not  received,  not 
in  our  district.  We  have  two  of  the  members  of  our  Board  present  and 
I have  been  advised  by  them  that  they  did  not  receive  it.  It  might  have 
been  received  by  the  Steward  or  Secretary  and  they  may  not  have 
realized  its  importance. 

We  have  a district.  We  are  one  of  the  smallest  counties  In  the 
State.  We  have  eight  districts  in  the  county.  Two  of  them  are  incor- 
porated under  the  special  Act  of  Assembly.  We  have  a home  there  that 
maintains  men  and  women.  We  have  none  for  children.  We  have  our 
own  farm  and  raise  produce  to  take  care  of  them.  We  supply  outside 
help  to  people  who  apply  for  it.  We  supply  them  with  what  they  need. 
It  is  our  practice  to  relieve  the  poor  and  not  to  oppress  them.  Each 
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Director  has  a district  and  he  helps  the  poor  people  and  the  other  two 
Directors  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  next  meeting.  It  is  not  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  down.  We  give  them  assistance 
liberally.  I presume  that  is  the  intention  of  the  poor  law.  I remember 
the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature.  1 w'as  one  of  the  persons  who 
passed  that  act  for  the  Poor  Boards  to  meet  and  get  together  and 
know  what  the  poor  laws  are.  Rev.  Beck  has  the  right  idea.  Very  few 
lawyers  know  the  poor  laws.  In  our  district  we  have  to  go  to  a justice 
and  get  an  order  of  relief.  We  hope  to  have  a report  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  and  instead  of  having  14  or  15  districts  in  each  county 
each  county  will  be  the  district,  and  can  handle  the  matter  entirely. 

PRESIDENT — We  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  the 
Danville  and  Mahoning  districts  and  have  always  found  them  to  be 
up-to-date  with  their  laws  and  duties. 

MR.  WEST;  I have  a little  more  to  say.  The  members  of  the  bar 
who  are  representing  this  district  should  insist  that  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  of  the  districts  in  which  they  reside  become  members  of  this 
convention.  This  act  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  so  they  could  use 
the  money  of  the  Poor  District  and  come  here  and  get  some  knowledge. 
You  can  realize  that  when  you  get  into  a Poor  District  where  they 
elect  a farmer,  or  a laboring  man,  or  a mechanic  ,to  take  care  of  the 
Almshouse  his  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  run  that  house  as  it  should 
be-  It  should  be  centralized  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. The  present  chairman  has  known  for  years  how  hard  it  is  to 
obtain  the  reports  necessary  from  the  districts. 

Northumberland  County,  Coal  Township.  Mr.  Aucker  reported 
that  he  was  sorry  their  secretary  was  not  present.  He  could  not  make 
any  report. 

SECRETARY : The  Germantown  Board’s  report  has  been  handed 

in  and  will  be  printed.  See  appendix. 

Philadelphia  County,  Bristol  Township.  Mr.  Lehman  reported  that 
the  Secretary  of  this  Board  was  not  present  and  he  could  give  no 
report. 

Schuylkill  County.  Mr.  M.  H-  Moyer:  After  hearing  the  report 

from  Williamsport  followed  by  the  report  from  Lehigh,  I can’t  see  in 
what  way  the  solicitor  appears  before  this  Board.  The  Williamsport 
people  received  the  letter  and  pocketed  it — also  being  an  honest  man 
he  stayed  at  home.  The  other  man,  a struggling  lawyer,  is  here.  That 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  boy  being  taken  through  a cemetery 
by  his  father.  They  were  reading  the  inscriptions.  The  boy  said, 
"Father,  isn’t  this  strange.”  His  father  read  it:  “Here  lies  a lawyer 

and  an  honest  man.”  His  father  said,  what  is  the  matter  with  that? 
The  boy  said,  “Father,  they  must  have  buried  two  men  in  this  grave.” 

I have  a report  here  which  I will  read.  I believe  that  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit  when  it  comes  to  statistics.  I presume  the  statistical  part 
of  this  report  will  be  printed  in  our  annual  program,  therefore  I will 
not  worry  you  with  it.  See  appendix.  (Report  handed  to  Secretary.) 

Answering  the  question  of  a member  I would  say  our  average  per 
capita  is  $2.94.  The  question  of  codification  of  the  laws  has  been 
taken  up.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  started  a very  worthy 
proceedure  in  the  codification  of  the  laws.  The  first  was  in  1915  when 
we  received  the  school  code.  This  year  it  was  the  township  code.  The 
work  on  these  codes  was  done  by  my  co-worker,  Mr.  Perdix,  now  en- 
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gaged  in  that  work  at  Harrisburg-  I think  it  is  very  wise  for  these 
attorneys,  who  are  in  the  legislature,  to  insist  on  a codification  of  the 
Poor  Laws  of  the  State.  Since  I have  been  the  solicitor  from  Schuyl- 
kill County  I find  the  greatest  trouble  we  have  is  on  the  question  of 
settlement.  What  are  settlements?  If  you  will  look  up  the  law  you  will 
find  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  legal  procedure  has  been  the  result 
of  settlements.  What  are  they?  In  other  words,  one  county  trying  to 
saddle  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  a pauper  on  another  dis- 
trict. Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  they  will  do  It. 
In  1905  I think  the  law  started  that.  Since  that,  when  a poor  case, 
either  the  head  of  the  family,  the  family,  or  the  wife  and  children, 
where  they  come  into  a district  and  remain  there  for  a year  that  is 
their  settlement.  That  has  been  held  by  the  Superior  Court.  In  Schuyl- 
kill County  if  a man  comes  into  our  district  and  remains  a year  and 
intends  to  remain  and  make  that  his  home  we  accept  him  and  assist 
him.  I think  other  districts  wmuld  do  well  to  avoid  litigation  and  get 
rid  of  a lot  of  legal  work.  When  it  comes  to  the  codification  of  the 
laws  you  will  find  a great  part  are  inactive  under  the  present  laws,  for 
the  reason  that  almost  all  of  the  districts  are  created  by  special  Act 
of  Assembly.  I had  occasion  about  five  years  ago,  when  a legal  question 
•was  raised,  to  look  this  up-  I found  that  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Bucks  and 
Chester  Counties,  and  I could  name  you  a dozen  more,  were  created 
under  special  Acts  of  Assembly.  If  you  take  the  word  Lancaster  and 
place  it  instead  of  Lehigh  you  will  have  the  same  identical  Act,  word 
for  word,  from  beginning  to  end.  Our  county  has  one  of  these  Acts. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  at  that  time  was  good.  That  was  1831.  The 
intention  at  that  time  was  not  only  to  create  a body  incorporate,  giving 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  public  sanction  and  to  operate  as 
a corporate  body  under  a seal  but  they  also  thought  to  set  down  a 
set  of  rules  and  procedure.  Of  course  at  the  present  time  if  these 
rules  and  procedures  were  carried  out  it  would  not  apply  at  all.  That 
part  of  the  old  Acts  has  practically  become  obsolete.  The  codification 
of  the  laws  therefore,  while  it  is  a good  feature,  I do  not  think  will 
help  as  much  as  some  people  think.  In  regard  to  Schuylkill  county  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  the 
State.  We  have  an  unusual  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  anthracite  coal  region-  We  have  every  nation- 
ality represented  on  the  globe.  At  Shenandoah,  I think  I am  not 
stating  anything  incorrect  when  I say  that  you  could  pass  through 
there  and  hear  from  40  to  50  dialects  or  languages  spoken.  Just  in  that 
one  town.  What  is  the  result?  Up  to  a few  years  ago  the  various 
steamship  agents  went  to  various  parts  of  the  old  countries  and  with 
their  flaming  posters  put  up  in  the  public  places  they  led  the  poorer 
people  to  believe  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  come  to  this  country 
and  pick  up  gold  in  the  streets.  They  filled  their  vessels  with  people 
who/had  barely  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to  get  here.  Most  of  them 
landed  practically  penniless.  They  landed  in  New  York  and  the  first 
place  they  came  to  was  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  We  got  them  with 
no  money  and  with  no  friends.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  them  get  off 
the  trains  herded  together,  30  or  40  of  them  in  a bunch,  with  one  man 
leading  them.  He  takes  them  to  the  coal  fields.  They  have  no  money, 
but  they  have  to  be  provided  for.  We  , get  a lot  of  them  at  the  poor 
house.  Three-fourths  of  our  paupers  are  that  class  of  people. 

We  had  an  average  last  year  of  461  paupers  in  the  Almshouse. 
That  is  the  question  we  have  to  look  after.  It  is  a very  hard  question 
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when  it  comes  to  giving  relief.  The  most  trouble  seems  to  be  in  get- 
ting geople  from  the  mines  who  have  miner’s  asthma  or  who  are  in- 
jured in  explosions.  We  have  to  provide  for  them.  We  have  a difficulty 
in  Schuylkill  County  which  exceeds  any  other  county  except  a few 
adjoining. 

Referring  to  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  We 
have  three  Poor  Directors.  My  report  covers  this  matter  thoroughly, 
however-  We  have  a separate  hospital  building  where  we  do  a great 
deal  of  surgical  work.  Another  thing  I wish  to  say  is  that  we  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  up  to  1913  we  had  our  insane 
throughout  the  State  but  we  have  now  finished  our  own  insane  asylum 
which  is  located  on  the  county  grounds.  We  spent  nearly  one  million 
dollars  in  putting  up  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Every  insane  person  of  ours  in  the  State  whether  he  is  a 
pauper  or  paid  patient,  is  transferred  there.  We  have  a Board  of  Di- 
rectors who  serve  without  pay.  They  work  unselfishly  with  the  benefit 
of  humanity  in  their  heart  and  the  work  is  certainly  very  well  carried 
on.  I think  that  is  a question  the  rest  of  our  districts  could  consider. 
We  get  in  return  a large  appropriation  from  the  State  by  virtue  of 
having  our  own  institution.  That  is  a big  matter  on  the  county  farm. 
We  have  nearly  300  acres,  most  of  it  under  cultivation.  We  have  a very 
complete  place  to  which  I am  sure  our  Board  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
of  you  come  and  visit. 

Somerset  County.  Mr.  Douis  C.  Colborn  read  from  report  which 
was  handed  later  to  the  Secretary.  He  also  stated  as  follows:  I have 
not  compiled  any  statistics  as  the  request  sent  out  did  not  ask  for 
statistics.  I am  merely  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
I would  like  to  say  that  the  children  are  not  maintained  in  a County 
Home.  (See  appendix.) 

Washington  County.  Harry  A.  Jones.  Solicitor,  spoke  as  follows: 
It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  a solicitor  appears  here  since  we  heard 
about  the  honest  man  from  Debanon  County.  The  children’s  home  is 
used  only  as  a clearing  house  for  the  children.  They  are  put  out  in 
homes  just  as  fast  as  we  can  place  them.  Last  year  we  gave  out  door 
relief  to  the  amount  of  $3,400.  We  have  no  fixed  sum  but  we  decide 
each  case  on  the  facts  in  that  particular  case,  our  policy  being  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  home  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  We  consider  that  the  object  of  giving 
outdoor  relief  is  to  keep  the  family  together  and  keep  them  working 
and  hope  for  better  times,  to  come.  Our  insane  are  kept  at  the  County 
Home  in  the  insane  department  only  a few  days  until  we  can  make 
arrangements  to  have  them  taken  care  of  at  the  insane  asylums.  They 
are  transferred  to  Dixmont  and  a few  to  Woodville. 

PRESIDENT:  This  is  a very  important  subject  for  all  of  us.  We 

wish  now  to  take  up  the  general  discussion.  In  order  to  do  that  I will 
call  Mr.  Saipuel  Gill,  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  open  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Gill.  I think  the  discussion  has  already  been  opened  by  Rev. 
Beck,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Moyer  from  Schuylkill  County.  I agree  with 
you  that  it  is  a most  Important  question  and  the  most  Important  ses- 
sion of  this  convention-  You  were  speaking  about  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  poor  laws.  I have  been  told  there  are  over  seven  hundred 
of  them.  A lawyer  in  a hundred  years  would  not  be  familiar  with  all 
of  them.  Some  of  the  conditions  met  with  have  already  been  referred  to 
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In  the  talks  of  the  other  gentlemen.  Chief  among  them  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  place  and  settlement  of  a charge.  Again  there  is  a great 
variety  of  law  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  notice  in  regard  to  residents 
from  one  district  to  another.  In  some  places  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
authorities  to  give  immediate  notice.  In  other  places  they  have  two 
or  three  weeks.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  uniformity.  We  are 
often  at  sea  in  regard  to  this  question,  as  to  which  law  applies  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  different  parts  of  the  same  county.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  we  should  have  this  well  discussed  and  have  some 
united  action  in  regard  to  it.  I would  like  to  see  the  Legislature  take 
this  matter  up  and  do  something  with  it. 

Mr.  West,  I believe,  mentioned  that  a commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  this  question  and  make  a report  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature-  I think  we  should  get  in  touch  with  that  Commis- 
sion and  give  them  such  pointers  as  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion.  I don’t  think  I need  say  more  on  this  as  there  are  plenty 
of  you  here  who  know  more  about  this  than  I do.  I do  say  that  if 
every  person  here  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  question  and 
do  what  he  can  to  see  that  something  is  done  to  remedy  it  these  de- 
plorable conditions  will  soon  cease. 

PRESIDENT:  I wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Gill  is  a member  of  the 

State  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  is  very  well  versed  in  this  matter. 
We  will  take  this  matter  up  further  at  the  afternoon  session. 

MR.  GILL:  I think  it  would  be  well  if  the  members  of  this  con- 

vention would  report  in  writing  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this 
Association  so  that  they  may  get  in  touchj  with  the  Commission  already 
created. 

PRESIDENT:  Next  on  the  program  is  “Plan  of  Poor  Relief 

Adopted  by  Berks  County,"  by  Mr.  George  Focht  of  Reading. 

Mr.  Focht  spoke  as  follows:  As  stated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Beck,  I 

would  say  that  we  wish  to  help  the  poor  people  to  help  themselves. 
However,  I would  like  to  tell  you  what  I found  in  going  around  the 
first  year.  We  found  a family  who  had  been  very  much  in  need,  but 
the  children  had  grown  up  and  become  self  sustaining  and  we  found  they 
had  an  income  of  $29.70  per  week  from  the  three  children.  Yet  they 
came  every  three  months  for  their  outdoor  relief.  The  first  year  I 
stopped  40  families  in  that  line.  I stopped  this  year  about  10  or  15. 
We  allow  each  family  so  much  per  quarter.  We  give  them  according 
to  their  needs.  We  have  a case  at  present  where  the  husband  has 
left  a family  of  seven  children,  all  small  ones.  We  allow  her  ten  dol- 
lars per  month  and  she  is  satisfied.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
seven  children  it  would  take  a great  deal  more,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  poor  district  and  her  relatives  and  herself  she  will  get  along  until 
she  can  get  her  husband  to  pay  her  seven  dollars  a week  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  children.  Our  Board  was  created  under  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly- We  have  three  directors.  Two  of  them  are  elected  every  two 
years,  and  one  on  the  odd  year.  The  next  election  we  elect  two.  We 
meet  twice  a month.  The  first  Saturday  and  third  Monday.  I find  with 
the  rest  of  the  counties,  after  you  establish  a residence  there  they  do 
not  want  to  claim  the  resident  although  he  is  legally  settled  there.  It 
seems  they  do  not  want  to  let  go  of  the  money  at  all.  That  Is  our 
greatest  trouble  when  we  establish  a residence  of  a person.  If  they 
have  been  living  in  the  district  for  a period  of  one  year  we  claim  that 
is  a settlement. 
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PRESIDENT:  I might  state  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Focht 

says  that  the  Act  passed  in  1915  says  not  that  a person  must  work 
and  earn  a living  for  a year  but  simply  says  a resident  of  one  year  In 
any  one  poor  district  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  working  under  that 
now  and  it  is  extremely  necessary  when  a letter  is  received  from  one 
poor  district  to  another  that  it  should  be  promptly  answered. 

PRESIDENT;  Next  on  the  program  is  “The  Work  of  the  Tioga 
County  Commissioners,”  by  S.  T.  Doumaux,  of  Wellsboro.  Mr.  Dou- 
maux  was  not  present.  See  appendix  for  report  of  the  Tioga  County 
Board. 

PRESIDENT:  Next  is  “Methods  of  Outdoor  Relief  In  Delaware 

County,”  by  William  H.  Jones.  Upper  Darby,  who  is  not  present. 

PRESIIRENT;  We  will  now  have  the  following,  “How  to  Get  the 
best  results  from  a County  Home  for  the  Poor,”  by  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
Frederickstown. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HAWKINS. 

Mr.  Hawkins  spoke  as  follows:  I would  like  to  do  the  same  thing 

those  who  just  preceded  me  have  done,  but  I am  no  slacker.  I want 
to  see  this  Convention  a success  and  the  only  way  we  have  it  a success 
is  for  everybody  to  take  their  part.  I feel  that  I am  not  fit  for  this 
position  to  speak  to  you  people  on  this  subject  knowing  that  there  are 
many  more  in  this  place  who  have  had  more  experience  than  I have 
had-  However,  I am  willing  to  do  my  part.  I want  to  begin  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  Before  I came  up  here  the  solicitor  of  our  Board 
said  if  I happened  to  hear  a tapping  on  the  floor  that  would  be  time 
for  me  to  quit.  If  I stop  in  the  tniddle  of  a sente^ice  you  will  know  what 
happened.  To  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  different  counties  of 
the  State  I want  to  say  this:  You  have  to  fill  one  of  the  greatest  po- 

sitions the  county  can  give  you.  You  hear  people  say,  I am  going  to 
run  for  Assembly,  not  for  the  dollars  and  cents  in  it.  but  for  the  honor 
attached  to  it.  Now,  as  Director  of  the  Poor, /I  believe  I have  been 
honored  as  in  no  other  county  office,  whether  it  pays  one  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  a year.  There  is  something  in  this  office  that  no 
other  office  can  give  you.  When  I am  called  from  my  district  to  go 
into  the  home  of  a widow  with  four  or  five  or  six  children  and  I go 
into  this  home  and  talk  with  the  mother  and  she  opens  up  her  heart 
and  tells  me  her  past  history,  how  her  husband  got  hurt  in  the 
mill  and  died  and  left  her  with  five  or  six  children.  I sympathize  with 
her  and  talk  with  her.  And  last  but  not  least  I give  her  some  of  the 
county’s  money  to  help  her,  and  I leave  that  home  feeling  like  a king. 
I am  doing  something  for  humanity.  Something  for  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  yourself.  To  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  I want  to 
say  this:  I don't  know  whether  it  is  this  way  in  your  county  or  not. 

but  it  is  not  in  mine.  There  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
counties  when  one  of  the  residents  of  their  district  becomes  crippled  or 
dies  of  wounds  received  in  a mine  or  something,  the  first  thing  is  to 
chase  his  widow  and  children  to  the  Poor  House.  I am  opposed  to 
that.  I fight  it.  It  is  wrong.  I have  had  them  call  up  and  tell  me 
that  such  and  such  a person  who  had  been  taken  to  one  of  the  tuber- 
cular homes  had  died.  What  should  I do  with  the  widow  and  children. 
Should  I send  them  to  the  County  Home?  I always  tell  them  “no, 
not  until  I see  them  first.”  We  make  arrangements  to  give  them  help. 
We  give  them  eight  dollars  per  month  if  necessary,  and  if  necessary 
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we  give  them  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a month  and  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  we  give  them  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  dollars  a month.  I 
think  cheap  Directors  are  like  cheap  work.  They  are  not  worth  very 
much.  I say  to  the  Director  who  starts  out  for  re-election  by  trying  to 
please  the  people  in  his  county  by  not  having  any  bills  to  pay,  God  pity 
him.  God  pity  that  man.  I might  say  much  more  about  the  Directors. 
I will  now  go  on  to  the  Superintendent.  It  is  up  to  the  Directors  to 
make  the  appointment  of  a Superintendent.  The  first  thing  that  happens 
after  an  election  is  a lot  of  politicians  come  around  and  tell  you  who  to 
put  in  as  Superintendent.  Some  good  ward  heeler  whom  he  knows  is 
worth  a good  many  votes.  Now  I have  no  objections  to  the  ward 
heelers  for  I have  been  one  myself.  That  does  not  say  I am  fit  to  fill 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  a county  or  children’s  home.  I want 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  take  into  consideration  first  of  all  the 
people  who  depend  upon  them  for  support,  or  help.  The  poor  widow 
or  the  homeless  mother,  I want  you  to  take  them  into  consideration 
first  and  not  to  make  some  political  promises  good.  In  the  selection  of 
a Superintendent  for  a County  Home  I think  it  should  be  a man  and 
his  wife.  I would  try  to  get  an  honest  man  and  an  honest  woman. 
Christian  people.  Christ  was  good  to  the  poor.  So  will  His  children 
be  if  they  are  like  Ilim.  Then  after  you  get  this  man  you  may  find  he 
is  not  an  Institution  man  and  a farmer.  These  two  may  not  go  to- 
gether. First  make  up  your  mind  you  want  an  institutional  man,  one 
who  looks  after  the  dependents  in,  the  Home,  whether  he  knows  any- 
thing about  farming  or  not.  You  can  give  him  money  and  say  to  him 
“Here,  hire  a farmer  and  let  him  look  after  the  farming.’’  Do  not  get  a 
farmer  to  look  after  the  inside  of  the  institution,  if  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  Select  a man  who  can  look  after  the  needs  of  the  people  in- 
side the  institution.  The  same  thing  applies  in  the  children’s  home. 
Some  of  the  different  counties  are  now  doing  as  we  have  been  for 
years.  We  have  a Children’s  Home  and  a County  Home.  We  have 
the  best  managed  Children’s  Home  in  the  State.  If  you  don’t  believe  It 
come  to  Washington  County  and  find  out.  Our  Superintendent  and  As- 
sistant, his  wife,  are  here  today.  The  Directors  have  to  back  up  their 
Superintendent.  It  may  come  high.  There  may  be  things  he  needs  and 
if  he  needs  them  give  them  to  him.  I don’t  believe  in  the  waste  of 
money  any  more  than  any  one  else.  I know  what  it  costs  to  get  money. 
I do  want  the  Directors  to  give  their  Superintendent  what  money  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  Home  in  the  right  manner  and  in  the  right 
way.  It  is  up  to  that  Superintendent  to  employ  underhelp  and  when 
he  employs  this  help  he  should  expect  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  insti- 
tution. If  the  Doctor,  Superintendent,  or  any  of  the  employes  are  not 
loyal  to  the  institution  or  who  are  not  trying  to  boost  it  give  them  their 
money  and  give  it  to  them  quick..  I really  think  women  should  be  the 
Directors.  (Applause).  Now  I am  not  boosting  Woman  Suffrage  at  all. 
I don’t  even  know  whether  I would  vote  for  it  or  not.  But  I really 
think  women  would  make  the  best  Directors  of  the  Poor.  They  have 
a mother’s  heart.  I have  observed  in  my  career  as  Director  that  the 
women’s  side  of  our  institutions  Is  better  taken  care  of  than  the  men’s 
side.  Why?  Because  it  is  taken  care  of  by  women,  I notice  in  the 
Children’s  Homes  that  they  are  better  taken  care  of  because  women 
do  It.  I believe  that  women  should  be  elected  as  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
There  are  other  places  better  suited  to  the  men.  I had  Intended  to  take 
two  or  three  hours.  It  is  in  me  if  I can  just  get  It  out.  But  it  is  dinner 
time  and  my  wife  is  with  me  here  and  she  gets  very  mad  when  I get 
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up  and  tadk  too  long.  I was  also  warned  by  the  Solicitor  and  other 
members  of  the  Board.  They  have  been  with  me  all  morning.  Some 
of  them  told  rhe  I was  allowed  only  three  minutes.  Some  of  them  said 
I shouldn’t  speak  at  all.  I am  going  to  quit  now  and  I thank  you  for 
the  time. 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Hawkins  has  given  you  food  for  thought.  But 
I didn’t  hear  the  three  taps  on  the  floor.  I would  not  have  cared  if 
he  had  talked  a half  hour  longer. 

PRESIDENT:  Next  on  the  program  Is  “Benefits  of  Removing 

Children  from  Almshouses  and  Placing  Them  in  Family  Home,”  by  Mrs. 

S.  J.  Telford,  of  Indiana,  in  place  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Ogle  of  Somerset. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  REMOVING  CHILDREN  FROM  ALMSHOUSES 
AND  PLACING  THEM  IN  FAMILY  HOMES 

• Mrs.  S.  J.  Telford,  Indiana,  Pa. 

The  interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  inv'olved  in  our  army  of 
children,  no  less  than  in  our  great  National  affairs,  and  the  cry  of 
conservation  should  apply  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  less  material  ob- 
jects. Every  question  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  therefore, 
commands  attention.  When  I was  called  upon  to  fill  a vacant  place 
upon  your  program  I must  certainly  have  declined  if  ,the  topic  assigned 
had  not  drawn  me  to  respond  by  reason  of  m.y  interest  in  the  home- 
less child.  In  1882  this  Association  set  in  motion  that,  which  in  1883, 
was  enacted  into  a law  prohibiting  the  admission  of  children  to  the 
Almshouses  of  the  State.  If  you  had  accomplished  nothing  more  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  this  alone  would  justify  your  existence  as  an  or- 
ganization. The  detention  of  a child  in  an  Almshouse  can  no  longer 
be  defended,  not  only  because  the  law  forbids,  but  because  the  exper- 
ience and  an  enlightened  public  judgment  has  condemned.  And  the  law 
is  the  result  of  that  condemnation.  We  know  that  children  are  some- 
times received  and  detained  in  Almshouses  by  those  in  authority,  or 
this  topic  would  not  have  been  assigned  for  discussion  here.  The  only 
argument  that  can  be  urged  in  justification  is  that  of  economy.  That 
a child  should  be  placed  in  such  an  environment  to  save  a few  dollars 
of  public  monies  when  it  may  be  avoided  is  certainly  unjust  to  th» 
child. 

Those  whose  interest  in  this  and  kindred  subjects  have  drawn 
them  to  this  convention,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  environment  to 
which  I refer.  You  know  the  atmosphere,  I need  not  detail  it.  Who 
at  this  day  will  have  the  courage  to  say  that  it  is  right  or  even  politic 
to  subject  a homeless  dependent  child  to  the  shame  and  influence  of 
such  surroundings  when  there  is  at  hand  infinitely  better  alternative? 

Since  this  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  homeless  child 
has  been  called  to  the  public  attention  agencies  have  arisen  and 
multiplied,  some  voluntary  charitable  associations  and  others  crea.- 
■’'ures  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  homeless  child  its 
opportunity  in  life.  The  institutional  method  of  earing  for  such  chil- 
dren is  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  given  special  thought  and 
attention  to  the  subject  but  a temporary  expedient,  the  ideal  condi- 
tion being  admission  into  a proper  foster  home.  The  law  as  it  stands 
today  gives  to  the  courts  authority  to  remove  a neglected  child,  that  is 
one  whose  physical  wants  may  be  provided  for,  but  whose  moral 
training  is  neglected,  from  "its  parental  home  into  a foster  home,  or  in- 
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stitutional  home.  The  public  welfare  demands  good  citizenship.  The 
children  of  today  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation.  To  prepare 
the  dependant  child  for  this  good  citizenship,  children’s  aid  societies 
and  kindred  associations  have  been  organized  until  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  'there  is  no  reason  why  every  child  should  not  be  trained  in  a 
home,  that  ideal  condition  devised  by  the  Creator  in  the  beginning. 

The  Legislature  in  recent  years  has  gone  farther  and  has  by  the 
passage  of  the  .Juvenile  Court  Act  provided  a means  whereby  no  child 
may  come  into  the  care  of  the  poor  authorities,  if  any  citizen  has  in- 
■terest  enough  in  the  child  to  petition  the  court.  This  act  not  only  gives 
the  court  jurisdiction  over  the  dependant  and  neglected  child  when  in- 
voked, but  is  intended  to  save  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
from  having  even  their  names  enterd  upon  the  records  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor.  Tet  more  recently  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Law  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  child,  recognizing  the  fact  that  if  the  mother  is 
worthy  she  should  be  aided  to  maintain  her  child  or  children  in  the 
home  at  'the  expense  of  the  county  and  State. 

When  I meet  children  in  school,  on  the  street  or  in  an  institution 
they  attract  attention  and  fill  my  mind  with  a sense  of  responsibility 
to  them,  and  a desire  to  be  useful  to  them  in  some  way.  Let  men 
and  women  understand  that  crime  and  anarchy  begin  somewhere.  If 
children  are  surrounded  by  that  which  is  vicious  and  low  in  their 
tender  young  years,  rest  assured  they  will  avenge  fhemselves  on  all 
social  order,  in  scorn  and  violence  when  their  turn  comes.  The  genuine 
simple  honesty  and  solid  virtue,  which  a child  may  have  within  itself, 
are  impaired  and  frequently  destroyed  when  it  comes  In  contact  daily 
with  that  vice  and  degeneracy,  which  only  too  often  we  find  in  the 
Almshouse:  of  course  all  children  are  not  angels,  neither  are  all  men 
saints.  I am  addressing  this  plea  for  a home  for  the  child  in  the 
Almshouse  to  those  who  perhaps  are  thoughtless  of  the  duty  they  owe 
this  child  and  the  precepts  of  the  golden  rule.  Bad  talk,  obscene  and  im- 
pious speech  rage  like  a pestilence.  The  young  mind  is  filled  with  that 
from  which  it  should  at  least  in  a measure  be  shielded.  -What  are  we 
doing  to  help  these  children  become  honest,  truthful,  sober,  intelligent 
citizens?  Children  are  always  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by  the  words 
and  acts  of  those  around  them.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  society  to  pro- 
tect these  children  who  cannot  help  themselves  from  moral  evil  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  surround  them  with  the  safeguards  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  It  is  the  duty  of  public  authority  to  keep  open  to 
them  the  paths  of  virtue  and  as  far  as  can  be  done  to  close  to  them 
the  ways  of  vice  and  crime. 

We  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  place  the  greatest  stress  upon 
the  home  for  the  child.  Even  the  Lord  of  all  was  given  this  privilege. 
The  Great  Father  of  us  all  gave  His  divine  Son  the  privilege  of  home 
life  and  we  read  how  for  many  years  he  lived  with  His  earthly  par- 
ents, Mary  and  Joseph,  in  the  sweet  and  lowly  home  in  Nazareth,  and  . 
was  subject  to  them  in  love  and  all  holy  obedience. 

So  our  slogan  is,  get  the  child  a home,  give  the  child  a home,  find 
the  child  a home. 

Open  every  child  asylum. 

Set  the  little  captives  free. 

Give  them  homes  and  loving  mothers. 

Homes  of  laughter  song  and  glee. 
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Give  thy  mite,  give  golden  treasure. 
Freely  as  to  child  'thine  own. 

Give  thy  heart  in  loving  measure 
Help  a child  to  find  a home. 


PRESIDENT;  The  next  paper  is  “The  Importance  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Work  in  War  time,”  by  Mrs.  Edward  Lindsey  of  Warren.  Miss 
Belle  Chalfant  read  this  paper  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Lindsey. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN  WAR  TIME 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Lindsey. 

A few  weeks  ago  a prominent  woman  said  to  me:  “What  possible 

work  can  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  do  in  this  war?”  “Everything,”  I 
modestly  replied.  First,  help  the  mother  to  keep  her  children  if  pos- 
sible. In  extreme  cases  supply  to  the  war  orphan  what  no  pension  can 
ever  supply — home  and  a new  father  and  mother.  Advise,  cheer  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  widow  as  only  loving  women  can.  We  women, 
as  wars  gi'eatest  sufferers,  are  factors  in  the  conflict  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  Each  day  brings  its  problems  and  each  day  devoted  mei, 
and  women  must  solve  them. 

In  the  first  burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  making  of  new  or- 
.ganizations  there  was  no  end.  Sober  second  thought  showed  the  wisdom 
of  utilizing  as  far  as  possible  old  and  reliable  organizations.  Already 
many  of  the  County  Children’s  Aid  Societies  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
have  been  called  to  serve  in  the  County  Department  of  the  Counsel  of 
National  Defense,  under  the  head  of  Child  Welfare.  Years  of  experience 
in  the  work  and  the  co-operation  of  twenty-two  counties  makes  the 
speedy  and  intelligent  handling  of  cases  possible. 

The  National  Red  Cross  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Childrens 
Aid  of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
care  of  widows  and  war  orphans. 

We  are  not  pauperizing  or  making  objects  of  charity  of  soldiers’ 
families  if  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  serving  these  brave  women  who 
have  given  their  all.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  ad- 
vance but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  however  well  administered  war  pen- 
sions may  be  there  will  be  a large  number  of  women  and  children  need- 
ing all  we  can  render  to  them  in  return  for  their  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  Canadian  women  have  recognized  this  need  already,  and  as 
advisors,  visitors  and  practical  assistants  are  doing  a great  work  .'n 
preserving  the  family  group,  and  protecting  the  mothers  from  discour- 
agement or  reckless  despair. 

At  this  time  we  must  all  feel  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  of 
Pennsylvania  Jjiive  a moral  obligation  laid  upon  them  to  meet  war 
needs:  for  to  ohr  state  have  come  thousands  from  the  old  world,  de- 
manding political  equality  and  universal  justice,  and  today  they  or 
their  descendants  are  leaving  all  to  follow  freedoms  flag  across  the 
sea  to  uphold  the  principles  we  have  taught  them.  Can  we  do  less  than 
to  assure  them  that  as  they  stand  “Somewhere  in  Prance”  for  us,  we 
stand  everywhere  in  the  grand  old  State  of  Pennsylvania  pledged  to 
protect  and  care  for  their  dear  ones  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  Don't 
stop  to  ask  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  Don’t  quibble  as  to  your 
official  relation  to  the  work.  There  is  only  one  question  to  ask  in  these 
working  days;  “Have  I done  my  share?” 

PRESIDENT:  The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  will  meet  at 

4:00  P.  M.  today  In  the  adjoining  room  instead  of  11:30  A.  M.  as  was 
previously  announced.  Any  persons  representing  counties  or  places 
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throughout  the  State  desiring  the  Convention  should  report  at  that  time. 
PRESIDENT:  The  Convention , is  adjourned  to  meet  at  2:00  Pi  M. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2:00  P.  M. 

PRESIDENT:  The  Rev.  Father  Dembinskl  of  Johnstown  is  not 

present  and  the  invocation  will  be  offered  by  Rev.  Theodore  Beck  of 
Lycoming. 

"Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  up  our  hearts 
to  Thee  in  prayer.  We  recognize  in  Thee  the  giver  of  all  good 
and  perfect  gifts.  The  one  who  died  for  us  was  poor  and  un- 
spotted and  we  should  look  after  the  widows  and  orphans  like- 
wise. We  thank  Thee  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  these 
things  . are  recognized  and  when  we  recognize  Thee  as  Lord  and 
Master.  May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  us  and  upon  these  ses- 
sions-as  they  are  held  from  time  to  time.  Guide  us  in  our  dis- 
cussions. Make  us  better  fitted  to  do  the  work  we  are  to  do  in 
taking  care  of  the  poor  and  needy.  We  ask  it  in  Christ’s  name. 
Amen.” 

PRESIDENT:  I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  present 

to  the  registration.  Mr.  Reilly,  our  Assistant  Secretary,  is  there  to 
take  your  name.  The  wearing  of  the  badge  will  take  care  of  you  to- 
morrow. The  Johnstown  Committee  will  not  take  care  of  any  one  not 
wearing  the  official  badge  of  the  Association.  Those  who  have  not 
registered  should  do  so  at  once. 

We  will  now  take  over  the  unfinished  business  of  this  morning, 
that  is  the  reading  of  reports  from  the  Solicitors  of  the  various  Poor 
Boards.  Let  us  hear  from  Allegheny. 

Allegheny  County.  Mr.  Mclntire,  Attorney  for  the  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty Board,  stated  that  he  wished  to  voice  the  sentiments  he  had  heard 
expressed  here  this  morning  that  the  Poor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  are 
very  well  named — POOR  LAWS.  ' 

Fayette  County.  Mr.  Jeffries:  I am  glad  I am  called  up  here  on 

this  occasion  as  I enjoyed  the  one  last  year  to  the  utmost.  I have  the 
honor  to  represent  Payette  County  in  the  Western  part  of  this  State.  I 
have  been  their  Solicitor  for  three  years.  We  have  not  had  a bit  of 
trouble.  We  have  three  Directors  who  know  how  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 
They  work  together.  They  are  of  one  mind.  I desire  to  say  that  no 
Poor  Board  can  do  the  things  we  have  done  for  our  County  and  State 
unless  they  work  harmoniously.  Fayette  County  is  a great  county.  I 
heard  from  Schuylkill  County  this  morning  albout  the  great  population 
they  have  in  the  anthracite  regions.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
and  coke  region.  We  have  more  coke  ovens  than  thy  have  population 
in  Schuylkill  County.  We  have  as  many  foreign  people  as  any  county 
in  the  State.  They  speak  all  languages  and  are  of  all  colors.  Our 
county  home  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  National  Pike 
running  from  Wheeling,  established  when  .Jefferson  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  building  cost  at  least  $550,000.  I am  proud  to  say 
we  expended  $75  000  to  improve  it.  We  have  the  best  Superintendent 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylv'ania,  barring  none.  If  you  don’t  believe  it 
come  out  and  see.  We  have  the  best  brick,  the  best  paint,  the  best 
tiling,  the  best  inside  painting,  the  best  rooms,  in  fact  the  best  of 
everything.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  best  Steward  Dick  Shirk, 
and  next  to  him,  if  not  superior,  is  his  wife.  Why  don’t  you  applaud? 
Oh,  well,  I didn’t  com.e  here  for  applause,  I get  lots  of  that  at  home. 
Getting  down  to  figures,  Fayette  County  was  car-ved  out  of  Westrnore- 
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land  in  1787.  It  was  made  a separate  county  and  up  to  1822  the  town- 
ships were  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  each  town.ship,  and  it  remained 
that  way  until  1822,  when  the  Act  of  Assemibly  was  .passed  on  the  21st 
of  April,  which  changed  it  and  made  It  as  it  now  is.  Having  read  the 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1822  I think  it  is  a good  act.  The  Allegheny  Act  is 
word  for  word  the  same  as  ours.  tVe  don’t  have  much  use  for  a Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Fayette  County  as  we  don’t  have  any  criminals 
up  there.  They  do  have  use  for  them  in  Allegheny  County  and  I see 
now  they  are  going  to  use  them  in  Philadelphia.  Those  are  hoth  Re- 
publican cities.  We  have  an  average  of  two  hundred  inmates,  ranging 
from  215  down  to  150.  The  average  is  at  least  200  per  year.  We  have 
a tubercular  institution  but  never  above  fifteen.  Sometimes  as  low  as 
seven.  We  take  good  care  of  them.  We  have  no  children  in  our 
home.  If  there  are  any  children  come  there  we  get  them  a good  home. 
The  Directors  look  after  that  part  of  it.  If  they  can’t  find  any  home 
they  advertise  for  some  one  to  come  and  get  a child.  They  look  after 
the  children  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for.  As  far  as  I can 
see  all  these  Acts  are  POOR  LAWS  and  nobody  can  understand  all 
of  them.  Why  a Philadelphia  lawyer  couldn’t  understand  them.  In  my 
county  we  elect  a man  to  the  office  of  Poor  Director  who  has  good  com- 
mon sense  and  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  people  and  children 
without  any  Law'.  The  best  law  of  the  Poor  Directors  is  the  law'  of 
humanity.  They  can  take  care  of  them  and  they  don’t  need  any  Acts 
of  Assembly  then.  I don’t  have  much  respect  any  w'ay  for  some  of 
the  Acts  of  Assembly  Pennsylvania  possesses. 

We  have  in  addition  to  tile  buildings,  a farm  of  130  acres.  It  is 
underlaid  with  a nine  foot  vein  of  coal  worth  $5  000  a acre.  We  look 
after  the  inmates  of  th#  home.  As  I said  before,  w'e  have  an  average  of 
two  hundred. 

We  feed  them  as  good  as  any  body  Is  fed  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I have  been  out  there  a good  many  times  and  have  gone  through 
the  dining  rooms.  I w'as  raised  on  a farm.  I have  sat  dawn  many 
•irnes  at  my  ow'n  table  w'ith  no  better  grub  than  they  eat.  The  Poor 
Board  who  does  not  feed  the  poor  should  be  put  out  of  office.  You  are 
elected  to  take  care  of  them.  I have  looked  into  the  faces  of  people  in 
Fayette  County  w'ho  were  once  prosperous  but  w'ho  through  adversity, 
sickness  or  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  been  brought  down  to  penury 
snd  privation. 

We  have  to  take  care  of  them.  Woe  to  the  Poor  Director  who 
'orgets.  Some  time  he  may  be  there  himself.  Woe  unto  him  when  he 
comes  to  that  and  has  to  have  charity  handed  to  him.  I take  that  po- 
sition, law'  or  no  law.  The  best  care  that  can  be  given  to  the  poor  is 
none  too  good.  Do  the  taxpayers  complain?  Have  they  been  complain- 
ing in  your  county?  Have  they  complained  about  the  taxes  that  go 
to  keep  the  poor  to  feed  and  clothe  thiem?  You  don’t  hear  them,  do 
you?  It  is  mighty  little  when  yduYake  into  consideration  the  relief  and 
the  resources  of  your  county.  What  does  it  mean  when  you  have  to* 
take  a few  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  Poor.  I say  take  care  of  them 
while  they  are  here  for  you  don’t  know  but  what  you  might  be  in  their 
place  some  day. 

I said  we  feed  them  well.  We  are  not  extravagant.  The  average  for 
each  Inmate,  and  you  may  think  it  is  small,  is  twenty-three]  cents  per 
day.  We  are  economical.  We  are  saving.  We  serve.  We  don’t  throw 
it  at  them.  We  serve  and  feed  them  well.  Our  president  jjf  the  Board 
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has  been  there  eight  years.  The  vice  president  is  in  his  second  year. 
We  have  qualifications  in  our  Directors  that  you  don’t  have  in  yours. 
Mr.  Davison  is  a carpenter,  a fiddler  and  fifer,  and  a mighty  good  Poor 

Director.  One  is  a preacher  and  a blacksmith  and  he  is  a good  Poor 

Director.  If  anybody  dies  he  can  bury  them.  He  can  shoe  horses.  He 

knows  how  to  take  care  of  the  Poor.  They  all  three  have  the  best 

hearts  in  the  world.  I will  say  a few  words  tomorraw  on  another 
subject  but  I still  say  that  if  you  don’t  believe  we  have  a good  institu- 
tion up  there,  clean  in  every  particular  from  the  basement  to  the  attic, 
in  the  County  of  Fayette,  named  after  that  glorious  and  illustrious 
Frenchman.  Lafayette,  come  up  and  see.  Lafayette  fought  for  us  and 
he  was  a great  man  and  we  are  now  sending-  over  thousands  of  boys 
to  help  Europe  get  that  same  liberty  we  have  enjoyed  through  the  help 
of  Lafayette  for  100  years  or  more. 

McKean  County.  Mr.  aiarsh,  of  that  county,  stated  that  their  So- 
licitor was  not  able  to  be  here  at  the  Session,  and  that  he  himself  would 
say  a few  words.  I have  'been  Commissioner  in  McKean  County  for 
nine  years.  We  have  a population  of  48,000.  We  have  the  county  busi- 
ness to  look  after,  and  also  the  poor.  I can’t  say  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  here  today  about  some  people,  but  I fully  agree  with 
them.  I do  say,  however,  that  to  my  mind  no  one  should  be  a Poor 
Director  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  poor.  I mean  it  in  all  of  Its 
phases.  He  certainly  will  butt  up  against  it  one  way  or  the  other.  No 
one  case  will  fit  into  another  case.  The  city  of  Bradford  has  a popula- 
tion of  16.000  but  we  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  at  all.  I 
am  not  in  favor  and  never  have  been  or  never  will  be  in  favor  of 
grinding  down  the  poor.  We  always  investigate  fully  and  if  we  feel 
that  they  need  a little  help  we  help  them  out  temporarily  until  they  are 
able  to  help  themselves  again.  We  can’t  keep  the  children  at  the 
County  Home,  but  we  have  to  find  homes  for  them,  I have  never  heard 
very  many  people  kickin,g  albout  the  taxes  taken  to  feed  the  poor.  Of 
course  there  are  always  people  -w'hio  stand  ready  to  make  fun  of  you 
and  think  they  are  putting  it  over  on  you.  Some  of  them  will  get  the 
best  of  you  sometime  and  then  brag  about  it.  They  will  talk  about  It 
and  tell  how  they  put  it  over  on  us.  I have  an  example  in  my  mind 
now-.  I will  relate  it.  We  helped  a woman  several  years  ago  over  in 

Kane.  How  it  ever  got  out  I can’t  say.  I know  they  were  helping 
her  for  a .good  while.  Finally  some  one  suggested  that  we  help  her 
no  more.  Then  we  a.gain  investigated  it.  We  went  before  the  justice 
and  got  the  proper  papers.  After  we  stopped  helping  her  she  bought  a 
home  in  Kane  and  paid  $2  ,500  for  it.  She  had  the  money  in  the  bank. 
S-ome  thought  she  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Some  said  she  should  be 
left  alone  as  she  was  not  very  bright.  I said  I thought  she  was  pretty 
bright.  I will  tell  you  brother  workers,  we  must  be  conservative  but 
we  do  not  want  to  grind  them  down.  Four  or  five  mills  tax  doesn’t 
hurt  anyone.  I still  have  two  years  to  serve  and  I shall  help  the  poor 
all  I think  is  right.  Since  the  war  is  on  I will  have  strenuous  times 
this  winter.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  get  out  of  it.  I thank  you. 

Bedford  County.  H.  C.  James,  Attorney.  I understand  that  three 
minutes  Is  allowed  for  reports  from  the  different  counties.  My  report 
has  not  been  made  up.  I expect  to  make  it  up  and  hand  it  in  in  the 
proper  way  but  I will  just  make  a few  remarks  here.  Our  Poor  Board 
consists  of  three  men,  elected  for  four  years.  I am  glad  to  see  that  all 
of  them  are  present.  The  President  of  our  Board  is  S.  S.  Baker  and  he 
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is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  this  Association.  We  operate 
under  the  Act  of  1841,  a special  act  for  Bedford  County.  We  also  have 
various  other  Acts  which  are  supplementary  to  that  Act.  The  general 
average  of  inmates  in  our  Home  is  from '70  to  80.  We  have  more  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  We  expend  from  17  to  18  thousand 
dollars  a year.  We  have  a farm  of  175  acres.  I am  glad  to  report  that 
In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  President  to  conserve  the  food  we 
have  doubled  and  even  trebled  the  crops  this  last  year.  We  raised 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  We  have  quite  a bit  of 
wheat.  The  barns  and  granaries  are  overflowing  with  large  quantities 
of  potatoes,  apples,  apple  butter  and  other  things  for  use  this  winter. 

The  gentleman  from  Payette  says  they  have  no  children  In  their 
Home.  We  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  several  there.  We  have 
been  notified  to  get  them  out.  We  have  been  expecting  a little  trouble 
along  that  line.  We  got  a letter  from  Mr.  Gill,  of  the  State  Board, 
stating  that  if  we  did  not  get  them  out  soon  he  would  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  District  Attorney.  I happen  to  hold  that  office  and  I don’t 
know  what  kind  of  a mess  I will  get  into.  I will  give  you  a detailed 
report  of  our  county  for  your  proceedings.  See  appendix. 

Allegheny  County.  Mr.  James  McB.  Robb.  The  reports  from  all 
of  these  Poor  Boards  are  quite  uniform.  They  have  all  been  referred 
to  as  Poor  Directors.  It  grates  on  my  ears  to  hear  them  referred  to  as 
Poor  Directors.  There  may  have  been  a time  when  there  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania some  “poor  directors,’’  hut  I think  they  are  all  gone.  They 
should  be  spoken  of  as  “Directors  of  the  Poor.’’ 

PRESIDENT;  We  are  going  to  close  this  for  the  present  but 
when  “new  business”  comes  up  I want  to  have  a resolution  passed  by 
the  Convention  making  it  obligatory  for  the  Poor  Boards  to  place  their 
reports  with  the  Secretary  on  this  matter.  I think  this  Is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  We  are  going  to  digress  a little  from  the  regular  order  of 
business  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Albert  Cross  of  Philadelphia,  Vice  Direc- 
tor Department  of  Civic  Relief,  Public  Safety  Committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  will  address  you  this  afternoon,  a little 
ahead  of  his  turn  on  the  printed  program, 

"Work  of  the  Civic  Relief  Department  of  the  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  Pennsylvania,”  by  Mr.  Albert  Cross,  Philadelphia.  With  your 
permission  I am  not  going  to.  address  you  as  Directors  of  the  Poor,  but 
as  representative  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I am  going  to 
address  you  on  a subject  which  I will  try  to  get  through  with  In 
twenty  minutes,  which  is  the  time  allotted  to  me.  The  subject  Is  the 
“Work  of  the  Department  of  Civic  Relief  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  going  into  details  as  to 
the  machinery  of  that  department  I wish  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
reason  for  its  existence  at  this  time.  I think  there  are  very  few  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  even  in  the  United  States  who  realize  just 
what  the  place  of  the  civilian  is  in  this  war.  I think  I can  say,  with- 
out too  firmly  expressing  my  opinion,  that  the  sooner  this  country 
wakes  up  to  the  place  of  the  civilian  in  this  war  the  sooner  we  will  get 
out  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  stated  that  for  every  man  we  have  to  fight  our  battles 
on  the  other  side  it  takes  four  men  in  the  civilian  line  to  keep  him  in 
shape  to  fight  for  us.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  lives  of  these  four  men,  and  I mean  connected  in  » 
way  which  Is  very  Important,  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  civilian  in  this  State  today  is  100  and  possibly  200  per  cent, 
more  important  than  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  State.  We  all 
know  that  living  conditions  have  a tremendous  influence  on  the  effici- 
ency of  the  workman.  We  knctw  the*  man  who 'is  working  in  a muni- 
tion plant  some  place  and  is  obliged  to  have  his  family  live  in  a tene- 
ment house  which  was  originally  intended  for  one  family,  but  which 
now  houses  seven  is  not  satisfied.  We  know  that  is  a fact  in  several 
large  cities.  We  know  that  man  cannot  live  as  we  have  a right  to 
expect  of  him.  We  know  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  woman 
to  be  satisfied  when  working  If  the  community  in  which  they  live  has 
loiwered  its  standards  morally,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  a safe 
place  for  their  children.  I am  stating  that  as  a proposition  we  have  in 
several  cities  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today  where  we  are  ex- 
pecting efficient  work  from  men  and  women.  We  further  know  that 
no  man  or  no  woman  cdn  do  efficient  work  if  they  are  living  in  a com- 
munity where  the  public  health  is  not  properly  cared  for,  where  the 
sanitary  condition  regarding  milk  supplies  and  water,  or  anything  else, 
that  has  to  do  with  the  individual  house  is  neglected.  I am  not  going 
to  say  that  condition  exists  in  Pennsylvania.  I do  not  think  it  does.  I 
will  say  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  France  and  England  that  is 
the  case  today.  This  is  based  on  reliable  statistical  information  from 
France,  England  and  other  belligerent  countries  and  might  some  day 
apply  to  local  conditions.  The  things  I am  talking  about  have  hap- 
pended.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  persons  here  foolish  enough  to 
think  the  same  things  iwill  not  happen  in  this  country  while  we  are  in 
a position  that  many  of  us  are  now  in.  and  that  is  that  we  do  not 
realize  that  this  country  is  at  war.  I am  not  going  further  into  that, 
but  it  is  a thing  that  we  have  to  face.  We  have  first  and  foremost  in 
this  entire  State  to  get  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I have  re- 
cently completed  a tour  of  fifty-eight  counties  in  this  State.  1 have 
talked  with  employees,  coal  operators,  farmers  and  business  men,  the 
leaders  in  our  largest  industries  and  I can  honestly  say  that  four-fifths 
of  the  People  with  whom  I have  come  in  contact  have  not  as  yet  begun 
to  realize  that  we  are  at  war  today.  What  T have  1o  say  in  regard  to 
civilians  and  their  importance  in  this  war  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
th;at  you  and  I at  least  realize  we  are  at  war.  T want  you  to  go  away 
with  that  in  your  mind.  No  matter  where  you  live.  If  you  are  now 
getting  all  the  food  you  want,  and  your  amusements  have  not  been  cur- 
tailed and  your  children  are  in  school,  it  is  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
begun  to  do  the  things  we  will  before  we  are  through.  Most  of  you 
know  there  are  a large  number  of  departments  in  the  Comrnittee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  There  is  a department  for  the  care  of  military  matters,  for 
policing,  for  health  and  sanitation,  for  transportation,  etc.  If  these 
details  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  commonwealth  there  should  be  one 
department  Tor  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en. That  department  is  miscalled  the  Department  of  Civic  Relief.  It 
was  so  called  because  in  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  It  was  seen  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  for  the  dependents  of  this  State  during  the  war.  Therefore,  the 
department  received  its  name.  Its  name  should  have  been  the  De- 
partment of  Civic  Welfare.  That  is  its  work  from  start  to  finish.  In 
every  county  in  this  State  there  is  a Committee  of  Citizens  which  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Committee  of  Puiblic  Safety  as  a local  county 
committee.  There  is  a division,  or  should,  or  will  be  before  we  are 
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.through,  of  that  Committee  which  will  be  called  the  Department  of 
Civic  Welfare.  That  group  is  to  be  held  responsible  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  workmen  civilians  during  the  war.  We  have  ar- 
bitrarily divided  that  work  into  nine  different  divisions.  Care  of  de- 
pendents is  one  of  them.  I am  not  going  to  go  into  details  regarding  thje 
work  of  each  of  these  departments.  I simply  want  to  explain  to  you 
partly  how  we  hope  to  work.  iSiat  is  the  main  reason  I have  been 
called  upon  to  come  here  today.  I believe  you  come  from  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State. 

Outside  of  the  help  which  we  think  we  can  depend  on  from  the 
people  from  each  and  every  county  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  must  be  contributed.  We  did  not  think  that  there  was  to  be  an- 
other new  organization  created  in  the  State  through  the  war.  We  hope 
the  reverse  will  be  true.  We  expect  that  the  dependents  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  State  will  ibe  better  cared  for  than  ever  before.  We  realize 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  more  of  them  to  care  for.  There 
will  be  a new  group  and  a new  kind  of  dependents.  I mean  the  de- 
pendent families  of  enlisted  men.  We  want  in  every  county  an  effici- 
ency commission  composed  of  the  representative  citizens  who  will  see 
to  It  that  every  agency  in  that  county  does  its  work  in  caring  for  de- 
pendents. as  a war  measure,  to  see  that  no  one  agency  in  a county  is 
overlapping  with  that  work,  whether  State,  county  or  privately  sup- 
ported. We  want  the  local  committees  to  see  to  it  that  there  shall 
not  be  one  lndi\ddua,l  who  is  not  properly  cared  for  during  this  war  in 
any  county  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  whereby  each  of  our  loonl  committees  have  been  di- 
rected to  delegate  to  the  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  the  care  of  the 
dependent  families  of  the  enlisted  men.  But  with  this  provision — that 
if  the  Red  Cross,  through  lack  of  financial  aid,  or  lack  of  interest,  or 
for  any  reason  fails  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  enlisted  men  the 
Committee  of  the  County  will  be  held  res.ponsible  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren and  dependents  of  these  men  are  taken  care  of.  But  we  don’t 
want  enlisted  men’s  families  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Poor  Directors. 

We  believe  that  a man  who  has  been  able  to  support  his  family  and 
has  been  drafted  or  enlisted  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  income  has  a 
right  to  expect  Pennsylvania  to  support  his  family  without  the  slight- 
est touch  of  charity  connected  with  it.  We  want  another  Comm.ittee 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  moral  standards  in  the  community  in 
every  county  in  this  State.  We  w'ant  that  Committee  to  realize  in  the 
beginning  that  one  of  the  greatest  results  of  this  war  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  moral  caliber  of  the  citizens  of  each  community.  In  England 
Canada  and  France  it  is  already  true.  We  want  if  possible,  to  save, 
at  least  Pennsylvania  from  anything  of  that  kind.  Do  not  let  us  de- 
ceive ourselves  and  think  it  is  only  the  case  where  we  have  a company 
of  soldiers  in  our  midst.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  in  your  com- 
munity today  as  if  you  had  40,000  men  stationed  within  three  miles  of 
your  home  town.  It  has  been  the  history  that  the  morals  of  any  com- 
munity has  always  been  disturbed  by  war.  We  want  a group  of  people 
in  every  county  who  will  see  to  it  that  these  conditions  are  remedied 
as  much  as  possible.  T will  not  go  into  details  as  to  how  it  should  be 
done.  I will,  however,  state  one  case.  Two  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of 
a local  Safety  Committee  made  the  statement  that  he  did  not  believe 
they  had  a professional  prostitute  in  a certain  city.  This  city  is  in 
reach  of  a cantonment  and  he  said  they  had  from  3,000  to  4,000  girls 
working  in  the  factories,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  20  years.  You  can 
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go  out  at  night  and  see  the  streets  full.  Girls  with  pig  tails  hanging 
down  their  backs.  Girls  14  or  15  years  of  age.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  You  know  and  I know  that  no  matter  what  we  feel 
ourselves  there  will  be  nothing  done  unless  we  make  the  effort.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  realize  the  danger.  The  fact  is  there  was  no 
constituted  authority  outside  of  the  police  department,  which  unfor- 
tunately, in  that  city  was  not  doing  what  it  could  have  done.  There 
was  no  group  who  could  take  hold  of  the  work.  If  there  had  been  a 
group  of  citizens  who  would  say  they  would  not  stand  for  the  girls 
walking  the  streets  at  night,  14  or  15  years  of  age,  at  10  o’clock  it 
would  stop.  I might  mention  Philadelphia.  I will  simply  tell  you  today 
Philadelphia  is  being  cleaned  up.  It  is  not  being  cleaned  up  by  the 
Police  Department.  It  is  being  cleaned  up  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  working  with  the  Navy  Department  and  the  military  authori- 
ties. 

In  France  and  England,  if  there  has  been  one  deplorable  fact  in 
connection  with  this  war  it  has  been  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 

education.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war  in  England  and 

up  to  the  present  time  in  France  public  education  practically  ceased. 
We  do  not  want  that  in  Pennsylvania.  We  want  a group  of  citizens  in 
every  county  where  there  are  any  assaults  made  on  our  schools,  by 

shortening  the  term  of  school,  by  doing  afway  with  the  child  labor 

laws  during  the  war,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  done.  We  want  to  in- 
crease the  standard  of  education.  Sir  Baden-Powell  stated  that  this 
is  a war  of  twenty-five  years  hence.  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  our 
children  today  what  value  will  they  be  twenty-five  years  from  now. 
We  would  lose  out  on  them. 

1 will  now  turn  to  the  welfare  of  children.  I know  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  and  realize  that  England  today  has  reduced  her  infant 
mortality  rate  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  not  losing  one  solitary 
unit  as  relating  to  the  sum  total  of  her  population.  In  other  words 
she  is  saving  enough  babies  to  make  up  for  every  man  killed  on  the 
battlefield.  She  has  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  she  has  had  for 
the  last  forty  years.  If  England  had  maintained  her  present  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years  and  maintained  the  same  birth  rate  she  had 
forty  years  ago  she  would  today  have  twenty  million  men  to  put  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  England  and  Prance  lost  through  their 
birth  rate,  and  through  their  infant  mortality  rate.  Prance  Is  still  los- 
ing. Pennsylvania  has  the  unenviable  record  of  losing  110  babies  out 
of  every  1,000  born,  second  or  third  in  the  list  of  States.  I mean  babies 
who  die  in  the  first  year  of  their  life.  New  York  City  has  98  babies  lost 
out  of  every  thousand.  Yet  you  know  New  York  houses  all  kinds  Of 
nationalities.  Still  New  York  loses  98  out  of  every  1,000,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 110  out  of  every  1,000.  In  the  city  of  Shenandoah  the  number  i* 
160  out  of  every  1,000.  Shenandoah  leads  the  entire  United  States  In 
the  number  of  babies  who  die  during  their  first  year.  We  can’t  afford 
that.  That  is  another  of  the  departments  of  Civilian  Relief  Work.  I 
am  going  to  close  by  saying  something  that  will  cause  me  to  be  called 
unpatriotic,  and  I will  probably  be  misquoted.  I (will  take  a chance, 
however.  We  know  that  in  this  State  all  of  this  work  I have  been 
outlining  rests  upon  the  organized  charitable  organizations,  hospitals, 
children’s  aid  societies,  etc.  You  know  what  happened  in  England.  We 
know  that  practically  every  organization  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  civilians,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war,  went  out  of 
business  or  nearly  so,  until  the  British  government  subsidized  the  or- 
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ganizations  which  had  been  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  public.  We 
can’t  do  that.  Our  legislature  doesn’t  meet  for  two  years.  We  have  to 
support  the  organizations  that  are  doing  the  work  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  civilian.  Many  of  them  are  near  to  closing  their  doors 
for  want  of  financial  support.  What  is  the  reason?  It  is  this.  Prac- 
tically every  citizen  of  this  county  today  has  overlooked  the  absolutely 
vital  need  of  his  county,  in  which  he  lives.  They  have  given  money  to 
the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  is  all  right.  Here  Is  where  I will  be 
misquoted.  The  Red  Cross  is  all  right.  I want  to  say  this  to  you. 
Don’t  give  all  your  money  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  Don’t  give  all 
of  your  money  to  rehabilitate  France.  Remember  the  town  you  live 
in.  Remember  your  own  babies.  Remember  your  own  children  and  your 
own  county  also. 

MRS.  I.  ROBERT  COMPORT;  I move  that  Mr.  Cross  be  given  a 
rising  vote,  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  address.  The  motion  was 
seconded. 

PRESIDENT:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Cross  be 

given  a rising  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very  excellent  address.  The  vote 
was  unanimous. 

PRESIDENT:  The  next  on  the  program  will  be  "Benefit  of  a 

County  or  District  Hospital  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases,’’  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Wagoner,  of  Johnstown. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  MEDICAL  AND 

SURGICAL  CASES 

Dr.  George  W.  Wagoner,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  concerning  the  value  of  a 
County  Hospital  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases  it  is  necessary  to 
carefully  define  the  scope  of  such  a hospital. 

Shall  it  undertake  to  care  for  all  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases, 
from  any  part  of  the  county,  which  are  properly  a charge  upon  the 
county?  Would  it  take  over  the  charitable  work  now  done  in  the  var- 
ious hospitals  of  the  county? 

Would  the  State  be  expected  to  concentrate  all  its  appropriations 
for  charitable  hospital  work  in  the  county  into  the  County  Hospital 
and  thereby  withdraw  support  from  the  hospitals  now  in  existence? 

Should  such  a hospital  be  located  in  the  centre  of  population  from 
which  the  majority  of  cases  would  be  drawn  or  at  the  county  seat  in 
conjunction  with  its  other  public  institutions? 

Should  the  object  be  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  up-to- 
date  hospital  with  a staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest 
skill? 

Should  the  advantages  of  the  hospital  be  limited  to  charity  cases, 
or  should  those  who  could  pay  also  be  admitted? 

Should  the  organization  and  personnel  depend  upon  the  political 
control  of  the  county,  or  upon  a permanent  organization  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  political  boss? 

Should  the  interests  of  the  patients,  and  the  professional  oppoi 
tunities  to  be  created,  be  alone  considered,  or  should  the  taxpayer  be 
taken  into  account? 

The  recital  of  these  questions  shows  how  large  the  project  really 
is,  and  some  of  them  carry  their  answer. 

First.  If  the  county  undertakes  the  business  of  furnishing  hospital 
care  to  its  dependent  ones  then  all  coming  under  that  category  have 
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the  right  to  such  care.  They  snouid  be  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  have  the  benefit  of  hospital  care. 

Second.  In  fairness  it  would  have  to  attempt  to  take  over  all  the 
charitable  work  now  done  in  the  hospitals.  This  would  be  a difficult 
job,  for  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  charity  cases  treated  in  hospitals  would 
consent  or  be  permitted  to  become  county  charges  by  legal  process, 
which  is  the  only  way  fhat  the  county  could  extend  relief.  And  yet 
these  people  need  treatment,  but  neither  they  nor  their  friends  can 
pay  for  it.  Here  is  a large  class  which  cannot  be  treated  as  paupers 
and  yet  require  the  succor  of  unobtrusive  charity.  If  the  county  would 
claim  it  liad  provided  an  adequate  place  for  the  care  of  its  dependent 
sick  and  injured  it  would  no  doubt  insist  that  the  State  should  divert 
its  aid  to  the  only  place  it  was  needed — the  County  Hospital.  If  this 
finally  became  the  method  of  distributing  hospital  charity,  all  the  ex- 
isting hospitals  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  all  cases 
except  those  who  could  pay.  This  would  develop  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation, for  it  would  at  once  divide  the  people  into  two  distinctive 
classes,  those  who  could  pay  and  the  paupers  who  could  not  pay.  In 
the  modern  general  hospital  the  distinctions  of  station  in  life  are 
ignored  when  a patient  enters  its  doors.  ‘But  the  County  Hospital  is  in 
itself  a monument  to  poverty,  and  all  who  seek  shelter  there  are  the 
disciples  of  shiftlessness  or  the  victims  of  misfortune,  degeneracy  or 
poverty. 

Third.  A County  Hospital  to  be  effective  should  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  majority  of  those  who  must  use  it.  The  logical  place 
would  be  in  the  centre  of  population,  and  yet  this  would  work  little 
hardships  to  so  many  in  remote  parts  of  the  county  that  in  order  to 
quiet  the  clamor  it  wouid,  no  doubt,  be  located  at  the  geographical 
centre,  or  County  Beat.  Efficiency  would  give  way  to  expediency. 

« 

Fourth.  In  Cambria  County  a hospital  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  charity  patients  would  have  to  be  of  a size  to  provide  50,000 
days  of  hospital  treatment  per  year.  This  would  mean  a big  institu- 
tion costing  from  $76  000  to  $100,000  per  year  to  maintain.  Under  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Licensure  in  order  to  secure 
a State  appropriation  a high  scientific  standard  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained. This  would  mean  a high  class  medical  and  surgical  staff  and 
equipment  and  a hos].htal  buiiding  which  could  not  be  erected  under 
$250,000.  The  staff  would  necessarily  be  a salaried  one,  because  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  men  to  develop  a private  practice  in 
a small  community  and  with  a hospital  limited  to  charity  cases. 

Fifth.  A County  Charity  Hospital  would  not  be  attractive  to  the 
class  of  i.iatients  who  could  pay.  The  fact  that  it  was  a county  insti- 
tution, devoted  to  charity,  would  drive  pay  patrons  away  who  would 
not  wish  to  expiain  their  presence  in  a hospital  of  that  character. 

Sixth.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  a county  hospital  out  of 
politics.  The  public  would  be  the  final  masters,  and  the  public  ex- 
presses its  will  by  and  through  political  parties.  There  would  there- 
fore, be  frequent  adju.stments  to  the  public  will,  which  at  times,  would 
be  disastrous  to  scientific  progress. 

Seventh.  With  these  handicaps  would  the  public  he  justified  in 
undertaking  the  large  initial  expenditure  and  the  yearly  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  best  medical  and  surgical  services  to  its 
dependent  ones?  This  question  could  be  answered  yes  if  there  were 
no  other  efficient  and  less  expensive  means  of  accomplishing  the  same 
results. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  present  general  hospitals  estab- 
lished and  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  county  meet  the 
conditions  with  less  expense  and  with  as  much  efficiency  as  any  county 
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hospital  could.  The  immense  advantage  of  these  institutions  over  a 
county  hospital  is  that  thousands  of  citizens  are  ])ersonally  interested 
in  their  welfare,  and  are  banded  together  to  uphold  them  with  their 
money  and  personal  work.  They  are  open,  generous,  and  public  insti- 
tutions in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  A County  Charity  Hos- 
pital would  be  an  exclusive  establishment  in  which  certain  officials 
were  paid  by  the  public  to  do  routine  work.  After  such  a change  had 
taken  place  the  hospitals  remaining  would  also  become  exclusive  es- 
tablishments in  which  the  public  would  have  no  special  interest.  1 
am  of  opinion  that  every  small  community  should  have  its  small,  well 
arranged  and  equipped  hospital  in  which  all  ordinary  medical  and 
surgical  cases  may  receive  the  best  m.odern  treatment;  that  these 
hospitals  should  receive  pay  and  charity  cases  without  accentuating 
the  difference  between  them:  that  the  county  should  bear  its  proper 
proportion  of  the  expense  based  upon  the  amount  of  service  rendered 
to  the  poor;  that  they  should  be  open  to  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  vucinity  who  would  maintain  their  places  by  reason  of  knowledge 
and  the  quality  of  their  work;  that  they  should  be  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  ditizens  of  the  community  as  a social  welfare  work  and 
not  as  a political  asset;  that  in  the  larger  communities  the  hospitals 
should  meet  every  scientific  requirement  and  have  a staff  of  experts  in 
every  specialty  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Such  a development  is  not 
beyond  the  abilities  of  any  community,  and  it  would  give  splendid 
opportunities  for  initiative  and  altruistic  work. 

But  this  does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a proper  hospital  outfit  as 
part  of  a County  Home.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  advances  which 
should  b^  insisted  upon  for  the  treatment  of  the  county’s  poor.  All 
the  conveniences  and  decencies  of  the  best  hospital  practice  should  be 
provided  and  used  by  a competent  hospital  staff.  Legal  paupers  alone 
should  be  its  patients  and  they  should  have  scientific  and  kindly  care 
until  discharged  by  death  or  recovery. 

When  we  consider  a County  Insane  Hospital  w'e  face  a different 
proposition.  We  are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  continuation  of  life 
in  persons  who  are  out  of  adjustment  with  social  life,  irresponsible 
and  dangerous  to  themselves  and  all  with  whom  they  may  come  in 
contact.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  each  community  should 
have  supervision  of  its  own  insane.  The  history  of  the  care  of  the 
Insane  in  all  countries  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  record  of 
civilization.  It  is  scarcely  70  years  since  the  light  began  to  break  in 
our  own  country  and  the  idea  spread  that  these  helpless  creatures 
were  still  human  beings  and  not  vicious  persons  possessed  of  devils 
and  deserving  punishment.  Notwithstanding  the  beneficent  doctrines 
that  their  treatment  should  be  based  upon  kindness  knowledge,  safety, 
cleanliness  occupation  and  recreation,  and  the  whole  method  ordered 
by  mercy  and  benevolence  there  are  still  places  of  detention  for  the 
insane  in  this  State  which  should  cause  all  charitable  citizens  to  pro- 
test. The  conditions  have  resulted  from  over-crowding.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  study  the  requirements  and  best  mode  of  life  for  an  insane  pa- 
tient, and  then  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  a hospital  housing  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  patients  than  its  maximum  capacity.  This 
fact  of  over-crowding  has  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  counties 
to  secure  places  for  their  insane,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
county  should  build  and  maintain  a County  Insane  Hospital  is  con- 
stantly recurring.  Th,en  the  cost  and  requirements  of  such  a hospital 
are  considered,  and  the  authorities  hesitate  and  finally  decline  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise.  Ten  years  or  more  ago  our  county  authorities 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  project  but  after  a careful  investigation  did 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  go  ahead.  I helped  to  make  that  investiga- 
tion and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  then  are  just  as  true  and  perti- 
nent today.  I can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
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committee  that  studied  the  question.  Under  the  head  of  Requirements 
for  a Modern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  the  committee  insisted  upon  the 
following-: 

Location.  A location  must  be  selected  that  will  secure  the  following 
conditions : 

Sunlight:  Every  room  and  ward  should  have  sunlight  during 

some  portion  of  the  day. 

Absence  of  Noise,  Dust  and  Smoke.  The  buildings  should  be  far 
enough  away  from  railroads,  streets  and  manufactories  that  the  nui- 
sances of  modern  life  would  not  disturb  the  patients. 

Ventilation.  If  the  buildings  were  erected  upon  an  unobstructed 
elevation  the  best  ventilation  which  is  the  free  sweep  of  the  wind.s, 
would  be  secured. 

Sewerage.  A system  of  sewerage  that  will  be  certain  to  safely 
remove  all  waste  far  enough  from  the  buildings  to  avoid  danger  and 
to  finally  destroy  all  poisonous  elements  in  it. 

Safety  from  Fire.  The  location  of  the  buildings  on  the  grounds 
and  their  method  of  construction  should  lessen  the  danger  of  fire  ana 
panic  to  a minimum. 

Accessibility.  While  a hospital  for  the  insane  should  not  be  lo- 
cated with  any  regard  to  the  convenience  of  curious  visitors,  it  should 
still  be  easily  accessible  for  those  who  must  make  use  of  it.  A location 
near  a railroad,  connected  by  a good  road,  would  adequately  meet  this 
requirement. 

Construction  and  Plan.  , 

The  plan  should  V.)e  drawn  with  reference  to  the  ground  upon 
which  the  buildings  are  to  stand,  by  an  architect  who  has  made  hos- 
pital construction  a siiecialty.  In  general,  the  college  system  should 
be  adopted  and  the  lighting,  heating,  sewerage,  ventilation,  equipment 
and  utiliti'-  should  not  be  subordinated  to  imposing  architectural  ef- 
fects. Neither  the  architect  nor  the  commissioners  should  seek  to 
erect  a monument  to  glorify  themselves  or  to  stimulate  local  pride,  but 
rather  to  construct  a safe,  healthful,  substantial  and  enduring  home 
for  the  unfortunate  insane.  The  method  of  construction  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  but  with  positive  requirement 
that  the  buildings  should  be  fireproof — not  partly  so,  but  absolutely 
fireproof  so  far  as  modern  practice  can  devise.  After  the  plans  are 
thoroughly  studied  and  ado]ited.  no  deviation  from  these  should  be  al- 
lowed. If  architect,  contractor,  commissioner,  or  Advisory  Board  are  al- 
lowed to  change  and  alter  the  door  is  opened  wide  for  fraud  and  ex- 
travagance to  enter. 

A Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  at  once  a home  and  a hospital  for 
treatment.  The  characteristics  of  each  are  combined.  The  require- 
ments for  healthful  living  differ  somewhat  in  each.  In  a well  con- 
structed home  each  inmate  should  be  allowed  at  least  1 000  cubic  feet 
of  air  space.  In  a modern  hospital  each  bed  should  have  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  space.  For  the  purpose  of  calculation  2 000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  should  be  allowed  for  each  inmate  in  a Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
At  a.  normal  cost  of  materials  40  cents  iter  cubic  foot  is  a moderate 
price  for  construction.  Upon  this  basis  the  hospital  would  cost  $800 
per  each  person.  A plant  designed  for  300  patients  would  cost  $240,000. 
One  for  400  patients  would  cost  $320  000. 

It  must  be  admitted  the  above  calculation  is  purely  theoretical, 
hut  it  is  definiie  enough  to  indicate  that  for  a hospital  designed  and 
equipiied  to  accommodate  400  patients  the  county  must  stand  ready 
to  expend  the  sum  of  $350,000. 
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After  the  hospital  is  built,  equipped  and  ocupied,  what  will  be  the 
cost  per  patient  for  maintenance?  One  may  be  able  to  approximate  the 
cost  from  the  following'  data  concerning  Cambria  County  kindly  fui'- 
nished  me  by  the  County  Commissioners  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon. 
James  W-  Heech.  Cambria  County  is  maintaining  254  insane  in  eight 
hospitals  of  the  State  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.31  per  week  for  each 
or  $31,575  per  year.  But  this  is  not  the  total  cost  of  these  patients  to 
the  public.  No  patient  can  be  maintained  at  a less  cost  than  $4.25  per 
week,  and  the  State  pays  the  deficit  up  to  that  amount.  This  would 
require  $27,500  in  round  numbers  from  the  State,  or  a total  cost  of 
about  $59  000  per  year  for  the  indigent  insane  of  Cambria  County.  If 
Cambria  County  would  establish  a hospital  for  the  insane  the  State 
would  still  continue  paying  its  share  of  the  maintenance,  so  that  the 
ex]3ense  of  the  county  might  not  be  increased  except  perhaps  for  the 
increase  of  patients  and  the  difference  in  local  conditions.  It  would  be 
safe  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  county  as  $35,000  per  year  with  the 
cen*ainty  of  a gradual  increase  in  a few'  years  to  $50,000. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  managed  as  an  independent 
institution.  There  should  be  no  connection  between  it  and  the  Alms 
House.  It  should  be,  primarily,  a scientific  institution  wnth  as  little 
taint  of  pauperism  as  possible  about  it,  and  entirely  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  pauperism.  This  necessary  condition  of  separation  of 
the  tw'o  institutions  could  be  easily  satisfied.  There  are  many  eligible 
sites  in  the  county,  but  one  could  only  be  obtained  at  an  additional 
expense  of  several  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  State  'wull  approve  and  authorize  the  erection  of  county  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  but  everything  I have  indicated,  and  indeed  much 
more  must  be  pro-vided,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a county  to  erect 
anythin.g  but  a modei'n  first  class  hospital. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  above  mentioned  facts  and  viewing 
the  question  entirely  from  a professional  and  humanitarian  standpoint 
I have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

That  Cambria  County  should  expend  $350  000  in  the  construction 
of  a modern  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  its  indigent  insane. 

That  the  management  of  such  a hospital  should  not  be  associated 
with  Alms  House  management  or  partake  in  any  particular  of  the 
character  and  type  of  such  management. 

That  the  management  of  the  hospital  and  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  should  be  based  upon  the  best  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

That  Cambria  County  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  a hospital  will  vary  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
per  year-  Any  less  sum  would  gradually  develop  the  objectionable 
conditions  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  against  -which  an  enlightened 
public  co-nscience  is  no-v'  protesting. 

If  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  generously  and  adequately  com- 
plied with  the  project  should  not  be  undertaken. 

PRESIDENT:  The  next  will  be  "The  Benefit  of  a County  or  Dis- 

trict Hospital  for  IMedical  and  Surgical  Cases.”  by  Hon.  Pringle  Borth- 
■wlck.  President  of  Germantown  Poor  Board.  Philadelphia. 

MR.  BORTH"WJCK:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I 

think  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  has  covered  all  the  ground 
on  this  subject.  There  are  many  more  men  here  who  have  been  en- 
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g'ag'ed  in  this  tvork  longer  than  I have  been.  They  can  probably  talk 
on  this  subject  better  than  I can.  The  first  and  most  vivid  recollection 
I had  of  a hospital  was  an  experience  in  my  boyhood  days.  I was 
raised  in  a little  village  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  The  nearest  hospital 
was  sixty  miles  away.  It  would  sound  like  a fairy  stor\'  to  us  today. 
Xlynsrs  were  different  then.  I had  a little  boy  playmate  who  was  in- 
jured. The  tendons  in  one  leg  refused  to  grow  as  fast  as  the  other. 
He  was  finally  obliged  to  use  a crutch.  His  parents  at  that  time  were 
very  skeptical  about  sending  anyone  to  a hospital,  especially  to  have 
an  operation  performed.  They  finally  agreed  to  have  the  boy  sent  to 
the  infirmary'  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  at  Edinborough.  The  rea- 
son I speak  of  this  was  the  boys  and  girls  gathering  together  to  see  the 
boy  when  he  went  away  to  be  cut  up  by  the  doctors.  TVe  were  all  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  him  come  back  and  the  only  defect  brought 
back  was  that  one  leg  was  a little  shorter  than  the  other,  but  that  was 
soon  overcome  by  using  an  appliance  on  one  foot.  This  subject  is  one 
that  could  be  talked  upon  for  a great  length  of  time.  I am  merely 
going  to  deal  with  the  details  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  own 
particular  township. 

I am  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Threctors  of  the*Poor  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Germantown  situated  in  the  twenty-second  ward  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  TVe  have  a population  of  80.000  people.  TTe  have  great 
demand  for  charitable  work.  TTe  have  never  undertaken  hospital  work 
of  any  kind  until  the  present  time.  "We  felt  that  we  had  a place  there 
large  enough  to  accommodate  those  who  are  the  paupers  and  also 
those  who  might  need  hospital  attention.  We  did  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  hospital  business  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  anything  that 
came  along,  but  those  cases  that  came  along  which  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  what  is  called  a Sunny  Hospital.  We  have  gone  to  an  ex- 
pense of  $30,000  dollars  to  put  our  house  in  order  to  do  that.  We 
collect  less  than  $50,000  in  poor  tax  but  we  thought  the  need  for  a 
hospital  was  verj-  great  or  we  would  not  have  undertaken  this  great 
expense.  To  do  this  and  put  the  house  in  order  we  have  installed  a 
complete  electric  lighting  system.  We  have  renewed  our  entire  plumb- 
ing system.  We  have  built  shower  baths  in  practically  all  of  the  bath 
rooms.  We  renewed  the  heating  system.  We  built  a sun  parlor  and 
are  establishing  an  electric  elevator  so  that  we  can  move  the  patients 
up  and  down  stairs  without  carrying  them.  After  doing  all  this  work 

\we  felt  that  the  paint  needed  renewing  and  we  did  so  in  all  of  the 

rooms.  Formerly  they  were  white<washed.  Most  county  homes  are. 
We  get  all  the  sunlight  and  air  we  can  possibly  get  for  three-fourths 
of  the  day.  We  have  finished  the  walls  with  enamel  paint,  something 
that  can  be  washed,  and  is  still  as  good  as  ever.  We  planed  and 
scraped  the  floors  and  today  the  one  part  of  the  building  which  is  over 
fifty  years  old  cannot  be  told  from  the  new  portion.  Starting  this  work 
led  from  one  thing  to  another  but  we  feel  and  hope  to  be  repaid  for 

the  trouble.  It  will  be  difficult  to  work  out  the  finances  this  year  but 

we  think  we  are  on  perfectly  safe  grounds  in  doing  what  we  have  done. 
Those  who  come  to  see  us  and  are  particularly  interested  in  this  work 
and  they  feel  the  need  of  a place  where  they  can  keep  their  poor  within 
their  own  jurisdiction  where  their  relatives  and  friends  can  come  and 
visit  them  without  feeling  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  very  lowest 
of  paupers  and  they  can  see  that  they  are  housed  in  a comfortable 
building.  When  these  people  do  that  we  feel  that  we  are  amply  re- 
paid for  all  we  have  done. 
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PRESIDENT:  The  district  that  this  gentleman  represents  is  cer- 

tainly one  that  is  showing  a progressive  spirit  and  I feel  that  when 
they  finish  this  hospital  in  Germantown  the^-^will  have  something  to  be 
proud  of.  I am  heartily  in  favor  of  establishing  hospital  wards  in 
County  Homes. 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Colborn.  of  Somerset  will  now  present  this 

subject  from  his  view  point. 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  COLBORN,  ESQ:  After  all  that  has  been  said  by 

Dr.  Sommer,  Dr.  Wagoner  and  Mr.  Borthwick  from  Germantown  I find 
that  each  one  of  them  has  covered  a subject  different  from  what  I have 
to  say.  I want  to  say  that  Dr.  Sommer  covered  the  duties  of  Director 
of  the  Poor  more  nearly  than  Dr.  Wagoner  dW.  Dr.  Wagoner  told  us  in 
a magnificent  way  about  the  hospital  for  everyday  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  fine  paper  he  treats  on  the  necessity  for  a hospital  for  the  insane. 
I agree  with  him  in  all  he  says,  but  this  subject  is  “A  Hospital  for  the 
Sick  and  Maimed  and  Those  Who  Need  Surgical  Attention.”  This  sub- 
ject is  one  of  my  own  landed  in  to  the  program  committee  in  this  city. 
Last  year  when  the  Convention  was  asking  for  a place  to  meet,  I. 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  this  city.  Invited  the  Convention 
to  meet  here.  They  made  no  mistake  in  coming  here  for  this  to  me  is 
the  most  interesting  and  the  largest  Convention  we  have  had  for  years. 

This  subject,  as  I said,  was  one  of  my  own  proposal  and  I felt  im- 
pressed when  I was  listening  to  it.  Our  Secretary  here  was  so  in- 
sistent that  I finally  agreed  to  say  something  on  it. 

A COUNTY  HOSPITAL 
Louis  C.  Colborn,  Esq,,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I desire  first,  to  say,  that  it  was  through  my  efforts  at  Altoona 
that  the  Association  selected  Johnstown  for  holding  its  convention 
this  year.  I am  pleased  to  say  I made  no  mistake,  the  attendance  is 
greater  and  the  interest  more  manifest  than  at  any  we  have  attenaed 
for  years,  a splendid  outlook.  I congratulate  the  Association  on  the 
splendid  meeting. 

The  question  upon  which  I have  been  asked  to  discuss  is  one  of 
my  own  proposal,  and  I feel  some  embarrassment  in  discussing  it  for 
the  reason  named,  but  our  good  and  efficient  secretary  wrote  me  so 
insistently  to  do  this,  that  I modestly  consented. 

The  question  of  "A  County  Hospital”  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
surgical  cases  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  every  member  of  this 
convention.  More  especially  to  those  who  come  from,  what  we  call 
the  Rural  Counties  ,who  have  no  hospitals,  or  lack  proper  hospitals 
for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  or  the  care  of  surgical  treatment  of  the 
maimed  and  those  who  meet  with  accident. 

By  “A  County  Hospital.”  I mean  a hospital  built  and  equipped  by 
the  county,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Poor  Laws  of  the  State  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  or 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  but  managed  and  looked  after  by  a Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  for  that  purpose.  A hospital  not  for 
the  sick  alone  who  are  poor,  or  for  those  who  meet  with  accidents  and 
are  poor  but  a hospital  for  all  classes  who  may  need  hospital  care 
and  nursing  and  all  those  who  meet  with  accidents  and  need  surgical 
attention  and  dressings,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  A hospital  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  humanity.  A hospital  of  this  character  should  appeal  to  every- 
one, more  especially  at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present  crisis. 

There  are  three  words,  which  if  analyzed,  sum  up  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  question  they  are; 

Patriotism,  Loyalty,  Duty.  A history  of  the  world  is  a history  of 
its  heroes-  From  the  earliest  ages  patriotism  and  heroism  have  ever 
been  among  the  noblest  attributes  of  man.  and  under  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment history  has  given  them  such  a remembrance  and  recognition 
as  to  endear  private  virtue  and  quicken  a love  for  one’s  country — 
patriotism  is  the  master  passion  of  humanity.  It  shapes  to  a vast  ex- 
tent, the  destinies  of  mankind.  Above  all  feelings  of  sentiment  and 
principles,  the  love  of  one’s  country  should  predominate.  Our  flag  is 
the  touchstone  of  true  patriotism,  and  our  loyalty  to  one  flag  measures 
our  patriotism  to  our  country.  It  is  redolent  .with  the  memory  of  great 
deeds,  its  ancestry  the  noblest  of  human  history. 

It  reminds  us  of  Greek  Thermopylae  of  the  Roman  Horotrus  at  the 
bridge,  an  Arnold  Wirn  Kelried  to  make  way  for  liberty.  It  inspired  a 
Joan  d’Arc,  and  Henry  of  Navarie,  whose  valor  the  world  has  ever 
applauded.  Cromwell,  who  defied  despotism  and  its  tyrants. 

In  America  it  raised  uij  a Washington  who  became  the  Father  of 
the  greatest  country  on  the  earth,  and  through  the  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen  was  enabled  to  establish  the  cause  of  freedom- 

It  has  given  us  a Webster,  a Henry,  a Phillips,  a Sumner,  and  in- 
spired the  spirit  of  John  Brown,  and  ip  the  dark  hour  of  our  Nation’s 
crisis,  it  gave  us  a Lincoln  to  guide  our  Ship  of  State  through  a des- 
perate conflict  to  the  haven  of  peace,  that  our  beloved  country  might 
be  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the 
Brave. 

Later,  when  the  cries  of  a down  trodden  and  cruelly  oppressed  - 
people  of  the  isles  of  the  sea.  from  the  tyranny  of  despotism  came  to 
us,  beseeching  and  praying  our  fair  land  to  rescue  them  from  the  yoke 
of  bondage  it  was  then  that  we  raised  up  our  beloved  and  martyred 
McKinley,  who  at  the  call  to  arms,  one  hundred  thousand  men  filled 
with  patriotism,  offered  their  services  that  despotism  might  be  driven 
from  our  shores  and  rescued  from  the  yoke  of  bonadge,  a now  grateful 
people. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  conflict,  the  world  has  ever 
known  when  the  greatest  tyrant  backed  by  the  atrocious  Prussian 
autocracy,  declared  war  upon  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  extending  his  reign  and  dominatin,g  her  rights  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  to  secure  this,  his  satanic  majesty,  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm Emperor  of  Germany,  has  resorted  to  the  use  of  all  the  hellish 
devices,  to  kill  and  murder,  a man  void  of  feeling,  sympathy  or  regard 
for  human  rights,  employing  his  devices  for  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocent, men,  women  and  children  alike,  as  well  as  destroying  homes 
and  devastating  the  country  and  worse  than  all  condones  the  offence 
of  his  soldiers  outraging  the  women  and  stealing  that  which  is  the 
adorning  glory  of  maidenhood,  her  virtue,  disregarding  all  laws  be- 
tween nations  and  violating  all  treaties  with  a diabolical  design.  He  is 
invading  the  highways  of  the  seas  and  with  his  submarines  sent  hun- 
dreds of  neutral  vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  laden  with  hu- 
man lives  and  food  for  starving  nations,  and  with  his  aeroplanes  has 
dropped  destructive  bombs  on  unprotected  cities  and  towns,  killing  in- 
nocent women  and  children  and  destroying  property. 
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Nothing-  has  been  too  fiendish  for  Germany  to  do.  She  has  invaded 
our  o-wn  peaceful  country  and  used  every  effort  and  means  to  sow 
discord  and  destroy  our  industries,  and  blast  our  institutions  until 
the  patience  of  the  people  became  aroused  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  arose  like  a mighty  host  and  demanded  repara- 
tion for  the  diabolical  and  inhuman  wrongs  committed. 

It  was  then  that  Congress  by  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  pro- 
claimed that  a state  of  war  exists  between  United  States  and  the 
German  Empire.  This  was  done  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1917.  In  this 
great  National  Crisis  it  held  the  soul  of  Woodrow  Wilson  true  as  the 
needle  to  its  pole,  and  with  a firm  hand  is  guiding  to  ultimate  victory, 
the  destinies  of  this,  and  aiding  the  Allied  Nations  in  this  mighty 
conflict.  Will  you  stand  idly  by  with  folded  hands  and  closed  ears  to 
the  appeal  for  help?  Will  we  withhold  our  voice  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement to  our  leader  and  President  in  this  the  hour  of  the  coun- 
try’s greatest  conflict?  Shall  we  wait  and  make  no  preparation,  for 
this  preparedness  in  the  warning  of  the  present? 

At  the  calls  for  arms,  a million  men  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
various  divisions  of  our  armies,  -w'hile  a million  more  have  been  selected 
all  of  whom  have  left  home  and  friends,  and  who  are  now  in  training, 
and  awaiting  the  time  to  cross  the  sea  to  engage  in  a death  grappel 
for  humanity,  that  democracy  may  he  established  and  autocracy  over- 
thrown forever.  He  has  been  chosen  a fit  messenger  for  this  purpose, 
believing  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  eventually,  always  marched  with 
the  battalions  of  the  liberators  and  against  the  oppressor  and  opposed 
to  tyranny. 

Our  flag  represents  American  Manhood,  our  flag  is  the  promise  and 
prophecy  of  our  future  growth  and  prosperity.  Our  influence  and  power 
through  our  flag  touches  all  points  of  the  compass  and  has  done  more 
for  the  world’s  progress  than  all  other  flags  of  the  combined  nations  in  a 
decade  of  centuries  have  done. 

Do  we  expect  to  gain  the  victory  without  a sacrifice,  without  some 
of  our  brave  boys  being  maimed  and  wour^ded,  a sacrifice  of  health 
and  strength. 

What  is  our  Duty? 

Duty  is  a great  hardship  imposed  upon  you  at  home  to  see  that 
our  industries  supply  the  munitions  of  war,  and  food  to  maintain  this 
mighty  army  in  distant  camps  and  in  the  trenches.  What  about  those 
who  are  left  at  home,  should  they  become  sick  or  meet  with  accident 
what  about  w^e  who  are  striving  to  do  our  share  and  duty  at  home  in 
providing  ways  and  means  to  support  these  industries,  and  this  mighty 
army  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  or  peradventure  a calamity,  pes- 
tilence or  scourge  overtakes  us,  what  is  the  remedy,  what  are  we  to 
do?  Heretofore,  I have  diverted  somewhat  from  the  real  question  but 
I have  done  this  that  you  might  be  aroused  to  action  on  this  most 
important  subject. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  reside  in  and  near  the  cities 
of  our  Commonw'ealth,  know  not  the  needs  of  hospitals,  but  those  that 
come  from  the  rural  counties,  know  the  needs  of  hospitals  and  suffer 
greatly  for  want  of  one.  Every  county  should  have  a hospital  built, 
equipped  and  maintained  by  the  county  under  the  Poor  Laws  of  the 
State  of  various  counties,  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  our  Courts.  Not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
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society  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  require 
surgical  operations. 

A hospital  of  this  character,  equipped  with  all  the  modern  hospital 
equipment  for  all  medical  and  surgical  cases  would  be  an  untold  bless- 
ing to  every  county. 

It  may  bp  expected,  for  this  is  the  fortune  and  evils  of  war,  that 
many  of  our  noble  sons  will  be  returned  maimed,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, some  in  this  number  I fear,  with  armless  sleeves  and  shattered 
stumps,  and  others  broken  in  health,  battle  scarred  heroes,  living  wit- 
nesses of  loyalty  to  our  country. 

Where  will  we  take  them  for  cure  and  treatment  or  to  nurse  them 
back  to  health  and  strength.  ^ 

Somerset  County,  one  of  the  leading  coal  industries  of  the  State, 
in  which  more  than  20,000  are  employed,  with  a population  of  nearly 
90,000  people,  has  no  hospital  within  its  borders.  We  have  sent  away 
to  the  front  1 000  soldiers,  young  men,  the  flower  of  manhood.  Where 
can  we  care  for  any  that  are  returned  to  us,  wounded  or  shattered  in 
health?  What  I have  said  of  my  own  county  is  true  of  many  other 
counties  of  the  State  I could  name. 

Every  day  accidents  are  happening  in  our  mines,  and  on  our  rail- 
roads and  our  only  place  for  relief  for  them  is  Johnstown  Cumberland, 
Connellsville  or  Pittsburgh,  distances  ranging  from  thirty-six  to  one 
hundred  miles  to  travel  before  relief  may  be  given.  When  the  catas- 
trophe happened  to  this  thriving  city,  by  which  nearly  four  thousand 
lives  were  swept  into  the  great  beyond  the  crying  need  of  the  hour 
was  a hospital  for  the  sick,  maimed  and  injured.  You  will  excuse  me 
for  referring  to  this  great  calamity,  I do  not  want  to  open  the  wounds 
of  the  heart  that  still  suffers  from  this,  far  from  it.  I was  here  and  wit- 
nessed the  sad  scenes  and  broken  hearts,  but  only  refer  to  it  as  an  ex- 
ample for  lack  of  hospitals  in  like  hours. 

Epidemics  break  out  in  communities  and  the  people  are  helpless 
for  want  of  hospitals  or  proper  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick. 

The  first  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  hospital,  would  be 
about  the  only  costs  to  the  County.  After  this  it  would  be  almost  self- 
sustaining. 

The  railroad  companies,  large  industries  coal  companies  and  other 
corporations  and  private  industries  and  families  would  donate  and  give 
freely  to  the  support  of  a hospital  of  this  character.  No  citizen  would 
object  and  would  be  welcomed  by  the  industrial  communities  of  any 
county. 

I would  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  authorized  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  question  and  propose 
an  amendment  to  our  Poor  Laws,  authorizing  the  Poor  Authorities,  be 
they  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners,  upon  the  petition 
of  five  hundred  citizens  of  the  county  to  erect  a suitable  building  and 
equip  the  same  for  the  care  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  for  all  con- 
ditions of  society  to  be  known  as  County  Hospital  together 

with  such  other  provisions  in  the  bill  as  to  the  .Board  of  Managers  or 
Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Court  as  may  be  necessary,  with  power  to 
prescribe  such  terms  and  fix  such  prices  for  care  and  treatment  as  they 
may  deem  best  under  all  circumstances. 

Do  this  and  you  will  be  fulfilling  the  Divine  Command,  “I  was  sick 
and  ye  visited  me  I was  hungered  and  you  gave  me  to  eat,  I was  * 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  to  drink,  inasmuch,  * * » yQ^  have  done  it 

unto  me.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Who  is  thy  neighbor?  He  that 
showed  pity  on  him.”  A lesson  for  humanity.  A movement  of  this  kind 
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gets  its  inspiration  from  God,  Do  this  and  you  will  be  carrying  out  our 
love  for  our  country  and  humanity;  do  this  and  you  will  be  listening 
to  the  peals  of  the  Old  Liberty  Bell,  silent  I know  for  a Century,  but 
its  tones  of  liberty  , peace  and  good  will  still  peals  throughout  the  land, 
which  has  made  and  preserved  us  as  a Nation  and  the  isles  of  the  sea 
and  the  sighing  of  the  winds  is  carrying  its  notes  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy, is  being  carried  across  the  sea,  it  is  being  heard  by  the  autoc- 
racy of  Prussia  and  despots  are  trembling  upon  their  thrones  while  all 
the  powers  of  their  armies  cannot  deaden  or  evade  the  sounds  of  Lib- 
erty. and  the  estaolishing  of  democracy,  while  the  oppressed  of  ' the 
world  is  hearing  it,  and  will  give  thanks  for  a Nation  that  expresses 
the  blessing  of  the  uni^•ersal  brotherhood  of  man.  Let  us  urge  this 
ciuestion  and  so  express  this  sentiment  at  home. 

Let  us  show  our  Patriotism  Loyalty  to  Country,  and  do  our  Duty. 

PRESIDENT:  Thomas  Peel,  of  Schuylkill,  was  next  in  this  dis- 

cussion but  he  is  not  present. 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  John  F.  Landis  was  the  first  on  this  after- 

noon’s program  but  he  was  displaced  on  account  of  not  being  here,  but 
will  be  with  us  later. 

PRESIDENT:  Major  Charles  C.  McLain,  of  Indiana,  was  to  talk 

on  “Methods  of  Caring  for  the  Insane  in  the  Phillipines,’’  but  is  not 
present. 

It  was  announced  that  owin.g  to  the  fact  that  Major  McLain  has 
been  called  to  the  colors  and  is  now  "doing  his  bit”  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  as  drill  master,  he  is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

PRESIDENT:  The  next  is  "Duties  of  a County  Physician,”  by  Dr. 

Wajrren  Z.  Anders,  of  Montgomery  County  Home,  Trappe.  Dr.  Anders 
is  not  present  but  will  be  here  later. 

PRESIDENT;  The  next  is  “Care  of  Dependent  Families  of  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,”  by  J.  Byron  Deacon,  Director  of  Civilian  Relief  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  American  Red  Cross.”  Mr.  Deacon  is  not  present. 

PRESIDENT:  The  Convention  stands  adjourned  until  eight  o’clock 

this  evening. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

MR.  BOHLER;  The  meeting  will  come  to  order  and  Rev.  C.  C. 
Hays  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  will  pronounce  the  invocation. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  look  to  Thee  for  a blessing 
as  we  engage  in  this  meeting,  and  we  thank  Thee  for  that 
great  care  thou  hast  bestowed'  upon  us,  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour.  Let  us  have  thy  guidance  and  support  in 
all,  that  we  undertake  to  do.  Let  thy  blessing  rest  upon 
these,  thy  servants,  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.  We 
pray  Thee  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  what  they  can  to 
make  a better  world,  to  relieve  the  suffering  that  results 
from  sin.  We  pray  Thee  that  thou  wilt  help  them  and 
help  us  to  remove  the  causes  which  create  the  suffei’ing 
and  hasten  the  day  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  be  constantly  exerting  ourselves  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  down  but  when  all  men  shall  be  lifted  up  by  Thee. 

Hear  our  prayer  and  direct  what  shall  be  said  and'  done 
here  tonight  and  let  it  all  be  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

REVEREND  DR.  HAYS:  I want  to  take  this  opportunity,  prob- 

ably the  only  chance  I will  have  during  the  Convention,  to  express  my 
appreciation  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  fact  that  you  are  here  and 
to  extend  to  you  this  little  welcome  in  behalf  of  our  people.  I want 
particularly  to  say  this,  that  we  didn’t  know  you  were  to  meet  in  this 
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church  building*  until  a few  hours  before  you  were  here  and  conse- 
quently we  were  unable  to  side  track  a good  many  things  we  were 
going  to  do  here.  Our  church  is  known  as  the  church  of  the  open  door. 
We  mean  by  that  that  it  is  not  closed  through  the  week  as  a great 
many  churches  are  but  it  is  always  open  and  there  are  a great  many 
activities  going  on  here.  Consequently  when  we  learned  that  you  had 
suddenly  changed  your  plans  and  were  to  meet  with  us  here  we  were  un- 
able to  shift  some  things  we  had  planned.  If  you  hear  the  big  organ 
going  and  some  singing  comes  through  opening  above  Where  I am  stand- 
ing you  will  understand  it  is  a church  wedding  and  do  not  be  alarmed 
by  it.  It  will  be  over  in  a few  minutes.  It  will  not  last  very  long. 
There  are  other  meetings  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  church  which 
I feel  will  not  interfere  with  what  you  are  doing.  I wish  again  to  ex- 
tend a hearty  welcome  to  all  of  you  and  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  meet- 
ing in  our  city. 

MR.  BOHLER:  We  will  be  favored  with  a solo  by  Miss  Evans. 

Miss  Grace  Evans,  of  Ebensburg,  sang  a very  pleasing  solo.  She 
was  generously  applauded  and  responded  with  an  encore. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Our  friend  who  so  kindly  took  us  all  through  the 

building  last  night  and  played  for  us  has  his  quartet  here.  I think  we 
can  safely  spare  a little  time  for  them. 

Music  by  special  quartet  was  very  greatly  appreciated  and  gener- 
ously applauded. 

MR.  BOHLER:  I am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  are  disap- 

pointed in  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  on  the  program  as  the 
practical  speaker  of  the  evening.  We  received  a telegram  from  him 
stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  He  was  to 
si>eak  on  “Health  and  Charities.”  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is 
the  “Food  Supply  Problem.”  by  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  President  of  State 
College. 

I 

“THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  PROBLEM” 

President  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  State  College,  Pa. 

DR.  SPARKS:  By  referring  to  your  program  you  will  see  the 

“Pood  Supply  .Problem”  was  to  be  spoken  on  by  Mr.  Howard  J.  Heinz,  Jr. 
Mr.  Heinz  is  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  Mr.  Heinz  exer- 
cised the  right  of  a Chairman  by  ordering  me  to  come  here  and  make 
a report  for  him.  The  time  is  short  and  you  have  a number  of  speakers, 
although  one  has  failed  to  come.  I say  a number,  because  Mr.  Dorsett 
is  equal  to  two  or  three  or  four  people.  I will  not  say  anything  about 
war  because  we  all  know  about  that.  About  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war  a number  of  men  were  called  to  the  Governor’s  office  at 
Harrisburg,  some  250  of  them,  and  there  was  organized  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  At  Philadelphia  we  organized  the  Department  of 
Pood  Supplies  of  this  Committee.  We  all  realized  that  very  much  of 
the  work  of  this  Committee  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  a Chairman  we 
selected. 

In  the  first  place  he  must  be  a good  business  man.  He  must  be  a 
practical  business  man.  He  must  be  a man  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  handling  food  supplies.  He  must  be  a man  of  leisure  because 
he  must  serve  without  compensation.  He  must  be  a man  who  could 
give  up  a large  part  of  his  time  to  this  public  business.  I am  glad  to 
say  we  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz,  Jr.,  to  become  the  Chair- 

*The  Local  Committee  decided  that  the  auditorium  of  the  Fort  Stan- 
wix  Hotel,  first  selected,  would  be  too  small  for  this  Convention. 
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man  of  this  Committee.  Mr.  Heinz’s  experience  in  his  business  has 
been  a very  large  one.  His  father  decided  the  boy  should  learn  the 
business  and  started  him  in  the  very  humble  capacity  of  pickle  sorter 
until  he  learned  the  business.  He  worked  up  until  he  had  charge  of  the 
different  stations  or  farms  and  he  knows  the  whole  matter  of  producing 
the  materials  which  are  manufactured  and  sent  out  by  the  Heinz  firm. 

He  is  a public  spirited  man.  I confess  we  had  our  doubts.  He  is 
a younger  man  than  I am.  We  thought  Mr.  Heinz  was  a man  with  a 
good  father,  a good  polo  player  and  all  of  that.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
find  out  he  was  a very  good  man.  and  that  it  was  no  crime  to  have 
money  and  be  a young  man.  After  organizing,  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  know  how  to  go  about  working.  It  was  late  in  the  spring  and  plant 
ing  was  largely  done.  The  question  of  seed  was  a very  important  thing. 
We  can’t  do  much  with  spring  wheat  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fall  wheat 
was  all  planted  last  year.  We  must  raise  wheat  and  large  quantities 
of  it. 

There  is  buckwheat.  Next  to  chicken  and  waffles.  I think  buck- 
wheat and  sausage  is  the  best,  if  you  can  get  the  sausage.  We  imme- 
diately found  the  buckwheat  seed  crop  was  short.  The  price  was  high 
and  farmers  had  sold  their  supply.  We  managed  to  get  in  q'uite  a few 
cars  of  buckwheat  for  seed.  This  was  distributed  through  the  State 
with  the  result  that  through  this  State  this  fall  we  have  a very  large 
supply  of  buckwheat  where  last  spring  we  had  none. 

Then  came  the  question  of  gardens.  We  had  a great  wave  of  war 
gardens  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  We  encouraged  it  every- 
where. I had  a war  garden.  There  was  one  difficulty  however.  Every- 
body wanted  to  do  something  else.  I heard  one  of  the  Senators  speak 
some  time  ago  and  he  said  one  of  the  things  we  had  to  contend  with 
was  that  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  everybody  thought  that  patriotism 
was  to  do  something  different  from  what  they  had  been  doing.  He 
said  it  was  more  patriotic  to  do  what  you  have  been  doing  and  do  it 
well,  until  you  find  something  else  you  can  do*  better.  The  difficulty  this 
summer  was  in  running  around  one  another.  The  people  are  trying  to 
do  too  much.  We  run  into  each  other.  It  reminds  me  of  a time  when 
I was  a boy  and  lived  in  a little  village  where  they  had  a fire.  The 
people  spent  more  time  in  throwing  water  on  one  another  and  carrying 
the  feather  beds  down  and  throwing  the  clock  out  than  they  did  in 
putting  out  the  fire.  There  is  a good  excuse  for  that,  however.  We  are 
trying  to  turn  one  hundred  millions  of  peaceful  people  into  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  warriors.  We  have  too  many  organizations.  I think 
that  if  a man  or  woman  finds  they  have  a half  hour  with  nothing  to  do 
they  start  out  and  organize  something  new,  or  a new  idea.  The  house 
of  the  nation  is  on  fire.  War  has  come.  In  place  of  all  of  us  saving 
up  and  buying  a new  motor  truck  let  us  get  the  old  hand  pump  out 
and  use  it  instead  of  getting  a new  engine  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use. 

What  were  the  existing  agencies  in  Pennsylvania?  We  had  a De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  we  had  Agents,  we  had  State  College — your 
college,  which  I have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  had  County  Agents.  We  tried  to  use  agents  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  farmer’s  ears.  The 
farmer  is  a peculiar  man  in  many  ways.  I don’t  know  that  he  is  more 
peculiar  than  a lawyer  or  a machinist,  or  more  peculiar  than  a school 
teachgr.  The  farrner,  therefore,  is  to  be  approached  on  his  own  ground. 

The  farmer  doesn’t  know  much  about  war.  How  to  convince  him 
of  the  needs  of  the  situation  was  the  question.  Because  we  have  to 
show  him  that  we  have  three  mouths  to  feed  where  we  used  to  have 
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only  one  before.  In  preceding  years  we  had  only  to  feed  ourselves. 
We  have  to  feed  ourselves  this  year  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
another  mouth  coming  in — The  Allies — and  we  must  feed  them  across 
the  water.  Then  we  have  the  third  mouth,  and  that  is  Father  Neptune. 
We  have  to  feed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  We  have  a great  task  there- 
fore. You  can’t  hear  Mr.  Hoover  more  than  a minute  or  two  without 
being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a born  leader — one  of  those 
men  whom  God  has  sent  out.  He  has  a clear  head  and  is  very  sharp. 
He  is  that  type  of  man.  What  a business  man  he  would  make.  He 
has  nothing  for  the  grandstand  or  galleries.  Provided  the  strangle 
hold  of  the  submarine  is  not  broken  before  we  begin  to  feed  the  Allies 
we  must  expect  to  see  one-third  to  one-half  of  that  sent  go  down  to  the 
bottom.  That  was  some  months  ago.  We  are  breaking  that  strangle  hold 
a little.  The  food  has  not  yet  really  begun  to  move.  The  farmer  on  the 
mountain  and  living  in  the  valley,  how  little  conception  he  has  of  that. 

"When  we  went  up  through  the  country  we  found  that  very  thing — 
the  farmer  said,  "Well,  if  we  don’t  raise  wheat  in  this  valley  they  will 
raise  it  some  place  else.”  How  about  oats,  and  they  say  the  same 
thing.  To  try  to  get  him  to  see  that  it  is  not  a question  of  feeding 
ourselves  alone,  but  also  of  these  other  two  grub  openings  to  fill. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  farmer  we  started  last  spring  to  canvass  the  State 
as  far  as  we  could. 

Each  county  had  good  men  in  every  little  village.  In  Center  County 
we  decided  on  Saturday  night.  We  had  17  villages.  Center  County  is 
not  a very  thickly  populated  district.  We  had  17  meetings  in  17  towns. 
We  tried  to  talk  to  the  farmer  in  a simple  way.  Sometimes  from  a 
store  box  and  sometimes  in  a hall.  We  tried  to  get  them  to  see  the 
necessity.  Then  we  took  up  the  labor  problem.  That  was  a severe 
problem.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  certain  mistakes  will  be  made. 
We  are  human.  In  this  Association  where  you  are  doing  wonderful 
work,  and  it  is  wonderful  work,  you  sometimes  make  mistakes.  We  all 
do.  So  in  this,  we  did.  One  of  the  first  mistakes  I think  we  made  was 
getting  into  a panic  last  spring  over  the  labor  problem.  We  had  all 
sorts  of  advice  brought  to  our  attention.  One  man  wanted  us  to  use 
the  school  children.  I was  sorry  to  see  that.  Now  the  place  for  the 
boy  is  in  school.  We  got  into  a panic  in  some  places  and  closed  the 
schools.  One  man  said  let  us  organize  the  school  boys  of  the  United 
States  into  a great  industrial  army.  Give  them  uniforms  and  send 
them  into  the  fields.  Just  send  a thousand  boys  into  this  valley. 
Where  are  they  going  to  sleep?  In  tents,  you  say.  Where  are  the 
tents?  Get  some  man  to  give  up  part  of  his  farm  and  raise  the  tents. 
Let  them  he  there  under  military  rule.  They  will  go  out  and  work  on 
the  farm  in  the  day  time.  Where  are  they  going  to  work?  On  the 
farm?  One  farm  could  keep  only  four  or  five  boys.  How  will  they  get 
to  work?  Walk?  Say  five  boys  to  a farm.  How  far  will  they  travel 
in  getting  to  their  work?  They  don’t  think  of  that  at  all.  A great 
many  things  of  that  kind  would  not  work  out.  Then  again  a boy  might 
be  well  intentioned  and  so  might  the  farmer,  but  it  would  take  some 
time  to  get  them  working  well  together. 

We  had  a great  deal  of  success  throughout  the  State  in  the  small 
gardens.  In  the  county  the  boys  must  cover  too  much  ground.  Then 
there  was  the  war  garden.  We  have  heard  a good  many  things  about 
them.  One  of  the  insjtectors  found  a garden  plarfted  very  early  in  the 
spring,  while  the  frost  was  scarcely  out  of  the  ground.  The  radishes 
had  tops  on  them  four  or  five  inches  long  and  were  as  big  as^your 
thumb.  He  went  in  and  inquired  for  the  man  who  had  planted  them. 
The  leaves  were  somewhat  wilted  and  he  asked  the  man  when  he  had 
Iilanted  them,  or  if  he  had  grown  them.  He  replied,  no  that  he  had 
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bought  them  down  at  the  grocers  and  just  got  them  in  the  ground.  He 
said  he  planted  them  to  grow  into  big  radishes.  His  intentions  were 
good,  of  course.  We  had  quite  a few  stories  of  that  kind.  We  were 
discussing  them  at  the  table  one  day.  Some  one  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  people  who  plowed  up  the  beautiful  front  lawns  to  plant 
potatoes.  The  lawn  was  full  of  ashes  and  he  didn’t  get  a very  large 
crop. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a good  many  mistakes 
made  of  that  kind.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  they  think  they 
are  doing  all  right,  and  they  want  to  do  what  is  right.  Let  us  not  make 
sport  of  them.  They  will  learn  by  experience  this  year,  and  then  next 
year  they  will  know  how.  Next  year  they;  will  know  how  to  do  more 
and  they  will  have  more  inspiration.  We  will  need  the  food  next  year. 

I need  not  enter  into  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  the  most  re- 
sourceful people  on  the  globe.  I think  any  one  who  was  ever  abroad 
in  any  country  but  America  will  see  the  wastefulness  in  this  country. 
We  are  prodigals.  We  have  never  grown  up.  We  have  never  known 
what  hard  times  are. , I don’t  believe  any  man  likes  to  save  unless  he 
has  to,  just  as  lots  do  not  like  to  work. 

The  next  thing  was  to  expand  these  county  agents.  We  had  41 
county  agents.  They  were  extended  to  include  50  counties.  Mr.  Mc- 
Williams, of  this  county,  is  in  the  army.  You  probably  knew  him. 
They  are  at  your  service  at  any  time  at  all.  Then  we  had  a few  women 
doing  canning  and  demonstrating.  Now  we  have  28  of  them  through 
the  State  giving  demonstrations  showing  how  to  can.  We  had  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  drying  because  we  didn’t  or  couldn’t  get  enough 
cans.  I had  dried  corn  tonight.  We  are  all  coming  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  use  the  material  on  hand.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Llarrisburg  is  working  hand  in  hand  to  use  the  material  at  hand.  I 
saw  a letter  written  by  a woman  that  she  had  received  a card  at  her 
house  to  save  the  milk.  She  said  she  had  everything  in  the  house  filled 
with  milk  she  had  saved.  We  get  things  like  that.  They  all  mean  well. 

The  next  thing  was  how  to  get  these  28  women  all  over  the  State 
at  the  same  time.  Some  one  said  put  them  on  a train  and  run  them 
all  over  the  State.  It  will  be  through  here  in  a day  or  so.  This  train 
is  manned  by  women.  We  have  three  State  College  wmmen  on  board 
• of  it.  They  are  demonstrating.  People  can  go  in  and  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  food  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 
W’e  have  reached  that  far  at  present. 

How  much  have  they  saved?  I oply  know  that  here  in  America  we 
are  going  to  save  one  pound  of  flour  for  every  person  in  the  Linited 
States.  We  are  called  upon  to  send  what  will  represent  220  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat.  Why  must  we  send  wheat?  Why  not  send  buck- 
wheat and  corn  meal?  They  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  If  they  would 
send  Us  rye  it  would  be  hard  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  Wheat  is  one 
thing  they  are  accustomed  to. 

On  our  farms  tve  must  save  the'  forage  because  they  must  rais^ 
cattle  over  there.  We  can’t  ship  the  butter  or  the  milk.  They  must 
maintain  some  cattle  over  there  so  we  must  send  them  40  per  cent, 
where  we  sent  only  26  per  cent,  of  rough  stuff.  We  must  send  500  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  fodder  for  their  cattle. 

We  must  send  over  one  pound  of  flour  for  every  person,  seven 
pounds  of  rye  and  seven  pounds  of  wheat  if  they  are  to  be  supplied  and 
starvation  kept  off.  We  have  to  do  it.  To  starve  ourselves  is  to  reduce 
our  capacity  for  labor.  We  can  get  substitutes.  This  is  where  the 
work  comes  in  here.  We  must  watch  more  closely  and  use  new  ways 
wherever  possible.  Substitute  cheaper  stuff  where  we  can  do  it.  We 
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can  use  substitutes  on  a certain  day.  We  have  one  candy  day.  We 
should  have  more  candy  less  days.  We  have  meatless  days. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when  women  have  laid  aside  as  much 
as  they  have  these  days.  You  know  the  women  always  have  to  do  the 
saving.  They  have  done  well  this  year.  Today  finds  the  harvest  over 
and  food  beginning  to  move  to  the  old  world  now.  It  is  going  to  move 
faster  shortly.  I said  awhile  ago  that  we  would  have  to  feed  the  Allies. 
Now  we  find  that  we  have  to  feed  ourselves.  Only  today  a lad  came  in 
to  bid  me  good  bye.  I said  to  him,  it  is  very  hard  I know,  it  seems 
hard.  Less  than  a year  left  to  finish  your  college  work  but  you  are 
glad.  You  are  happy.  You  are  the  boy  who  is  selected  out  of  the  boys 
who  must  go  and  do  your  bit  for  your  country.  I know  some  of  those 
lads  I will  never  see  again.  I know  some  of  them  will  die  in  prison 
camps.  Some  of  them  in  warfare.  It  is  something  that  you  and  I 
didn't  start.  That  is  the  hard  part  of  it.  It  is  there  though.  You  are 
facing  the  conditions.  These  battles  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the 
other  side.  France  can’t  do  it  all.  England  can’t  do  it.  Russia  can’t 
do  it.  Uncle  Sam  is  here  able  to  fight.  We  have  our  own  battles  to 
fight,  too.  They  will  have  to  be  fought  on  this  side.  That  is  the  reason 
I am  here  for  the  Public  Safety  Committee  asking  your  co-operation. 

It  is  strange  that  in  1776  a handful  of  farmers  led  by  a farmer 
named  Washington  were  struggling  for  an  idea.  What  was  it?  That 
the  government  proceed  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  years 
have  passed  and  now  of  the  nations  we  are  called  upon  to  save  the 
idea.  If  America  does  not  go  in  and  save  the  idea  all  is  lost.  The 
handful  of  peojjle  have  now  become  the  saviours  of  the  world.  I trust 
you  will  help  the  Public  Safety  Committee  by  doing  your  bit,  so  that 
we  will  surely  be  a government  for  the  people,  by  the  people  and  of  the 
people,  and  shall  not  i^erish. 

MR.  BOHLER:  We  certainly  have  had  the  food  problem  clearly 

explained  to  us  by  Dr.  Sparks. 

MR.  BOHLER;  Dr.  W.  S.  Gimper  was  on  the  program  but  he  cannot 
be  here.  He  has  delegated  Mr.  H.  L.  McWilliams,  Farm  Agent  from 
Cambria  County. 


“HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  DAIRY  FOR  BEST  RESULTS  FOR 

INSTITUTIONS’’ 

H.  L.  McWilliams. 

AIR.  McWILLIAMS:  You  can  see  before  you  one  of  the  products 

Dr.  Sparks  spoke  of  one  of  the  unfinished  products.  He  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  result  you  see  before  you  this  evening.  He  was  at 
State  College  the  greater  part  of  the  four  years  I spent  there.  I feel 
this  is  a privilege  to  talk  to  you  people  a few  moments  tonight.  You 
are  men  and  women  who  have  possibly  one  of  the  big  problems  of  this 
country  in  your  hands.  Caring  for  the  poor  unfortunate  people  who 
have  to  depend  on  others,  for  their  clothing  and  food,  due  to  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  had  no  control.  These  people,  possibly 
through  no  particular  fault  of  their  own,  are  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  State,  the  pul^lic  funds  provided  for  their  shelter  and  care  in  the 
State.  County  or  Ignited  States,  or  by  public  subscription.  I happen  to 
get  around  over  the  County  and  see  more  or  less  of  the  work  done  by 
the  men  in  charge  of  this  work.  They  are  doing  a big  work.  Prac- 
tically all  of  you  are  doing  work  in  the  same  line.  In  giving  to  these 
people  who  have  no  means  of  support  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  to 
see  them  through  the  balance  of  their  days.  A great  many  of  these 
people,  of  course,  that  you  have  to  deal  with  are  well  up  in  years.  What 
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they  can  do  in  the  way  of  assistance  around  an  institution  over  which 
you  may  have  the  direction  is  comparatively  small.  Now  the  labor  sit- 
uation around  a place  like  that  is  sometimes  serious  in  an  institution 
where  you  have  a farm  of  sufficient  size.  I firmly  believe  every  insti- 
tution where  you  have  to  take  care  of  people,  should  have  a farm  from 
the  standpoint  of  producing-  a milk  supply,  that  is  used  around  the  in- 
stitution. 

I am  interested  first  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  has  taken  practically  all  of  my  time,  at  least  the  last 
ten  years.  Economical  production  more  than  anything  else  is  one  of 
the  many  problems  you  have  to  face.  You  must  have  people  who  made 
a special  study  of  every  part  of  the  question.  You  can  call  on  them. 
The  food  situation  is  just  as  important,  possibly  more  so,  than  any  of 
the  others,  where  an  institution  has  a farm  of  sufficient  acres  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  operations. 

I would  rather  not  dwell  very  much  on  the  milk  situation  but  take 
it  more  from  a general  standpoint,  touching  on  a few  of  the  things 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  essential.  The  production  of  all  of  the  food 
products  that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm  of  the  size  that  we  usually 
find  at  these  county  institutions. 

The  first  item  I would  like  to  touch  on  would  be  the  production  of 
vegetables.  In  some  cases  this  is  not  given  a very  prominent  place.  It 
deserves  a place  of  as  much  prominence  as  anything  else,  except  pos- 
sibly milk.  Producing  vegetables  is  one  way  in  which  you  can  help  pay 
expenses  and  make  the  institution  run  on  an  economical  basis.  You 
have  at  your  disposal  all  of  these  inmates.  Still  I realize  that  they 
cannot  do  a good  day’s  work,  a day’s  work  that  a normal  man  can  do 
easily.  Yet  you  can  put  these  people  at  simple  jobs  and  get  wonderful 
results.  That  is  being  done  at  a great  many  institutions  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge.  It  is  very  easy  to  produce  vegetables  by 
using  these  people.  They  understand  and  can  care  for  vegetables  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  experienced  labor 
to  do  it  for  you.  You  know,  of  course,  a directing  head  or  boss  must 
have  charge  of  the  agricultural  side  of  one  of  these  institutions  to  get 
the  best  result.  Last  year  one  of  the  men  who  has  charge  of  the  edit- 
ing of  one  of  our  national  farm  journals  came  out  week  after  week 
with  an  editorial  on  raising  things  and  telling  the  reason  why  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  production. 

This  man  could  see  into  the  future  and  could  realize  that  with 
what  we  are  coming  to  it  would  necessarily  mean  that  the  production 
of  food  be  given  preference  and  sent  where  it  could  do  the  greatest 
possible  good.  Possibly  it  may  appeal  to  the  ladies  present  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  point  where  economy  can  be 
practiced  around  an  institution  would  be  the  canning  and  drying  of 
vegetables.  It  is  beiiig  done.  Everybody  knows  that  a certain  amount 
of  drying  and  canning  is  always  done.  You  are  not  spending  money 
for  canned  goods,  but  are  you  supplying  the  amount  of  canned  goods 
you  could  if  you  had  everything  at  your  disposal? 

Are  we  taking  advantage  of  the  possibility  of  growing  on  the  acre- 
age we  now  have  at  our  disposal  to  put  up  for  use  of  two  hundred  per- 
sons, say  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  cans  of  tomatoes.  The  acre- 
age need  not  necessarily  be  large  to  furnish  enough  to  do  this.  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  an  economical  thing  to  do  for  each  institution  to 
equip  these  homes  with  a good  up-to-date  canning  outfit  that  would 
provide  the  means  for  the  matron  who  has  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
work. 

To  can  the  things  that  you  can  easily  raise  on  this  farm  a good  out- 
fit of  this  kind  is  needed  and  is  not  expensive.  °While  I know  you  have 
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public  sentiment  to  deal  with  in  a large  measure  still  the  investment  of 
$75  or  $100  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a good  outfit  that  would  take 
care  of  six  or  seven  hundred  cans  per  day  if  you  had  that  much  to 
take  care  of.  It  would  be  money  well  spent  in  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion in  this  way.  The  other  things  you  have  to  have  to  keep  up  a table 
of  an  institution,  of  course,  would  cover  a great  many  other  vegetables. 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet  being  potatoes,  I would  like  to  men- 
tion that  any  number  of  them  can  be  raised  on  a county  farm.  Pota- 
toes are  adapted  to  every  type  of  soil  except  extremely  wet  or  heavy 
soils.  Most  of  you  know  that.  There  are  certains  phases  of  potato 
growing  that  must  be  studied.  This  year  we  felt  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  every  precaution  we  could  to  make  a crop  sure.  The  seeds 
are  very  expensive  and  valuable. 

Seed  potatoes  fit  to  plant  were  scarce  and  brought  $3.50  per  bushel. 
You  can  realize  what  that  meant  to  any  grower  whether  an  institution 
or  an  individual.  With  that  money  going  into  potatoes  for  seed  the 
grower  has  to  make  sure  that  he  is  going  to  get  a crop  to  pay  for  his 
time  and  labor.  Fertilizers  and  help  also  cost  more.  If  he  had  a failure 
in  his  crop  he  would  be  out  a good  Iiit  of  money  on  every  acre  he  had 
planted.  Farmers  themselves  thought  it  was  a good  proposition  to 
plant  good  potatoes  and  sju-ay  them  and  do  it  as  thoroughly  and  as 
evenly  as  itossible.  A number  of  men  organized  to  carry  this  work  on 
among  themselves  and  in  checking  over  the  results  I was  very  much 
surprised,  as  well  as  a great  many  of  them,  with  the  result  that  showed 
up.  One  hundred  and  four  acres  were  sprayed  on  these  farms.  In- 
cluded in  this  104  acres  there  were  a number  of  types  of  good  and  bad 
soil.  One-half  dozen  of  these  farms  should  number  as  many  soil  types 
as  a half-dozen  other  farms  wdiere  no  spraying  wms  done.  A comparison 
showed  as  follows : 

On  the  fields  sprayed  the  loss  from  rot  caused  by  blight  was  less 
than  one  per  cent  and  on  those  that  were  not  sprayed  the  loss  ran  any- 
where from  2(1  to  40  per  cent.  Now  on  the  fields  taken  on  this  com- 
parison there  was  none  that  was  any  different  than  any  others  in  any 
degree.  The  work  and  cost  showed  that  spraying  itaid.  This  would 
I>e  in  the  same  line  as  the  purchase  of  a canning  outfit.  If  the  institu- 
tion would  invest  in  a good  up-to-date  barrel  spraying  machine  it  would 
be  money  saved.  Possibly  the  most  important  problem  that  one  has 
to  deal  with  in  oi)erating  an  institution  where  large  numbers  of  people 
are  kept,  would  be  the  milk  situation.  The  milk  bill  is  one  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  the  milk  should  be  absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease germs.  The  milk  should  come  to  the  inmates  as  pure  as  they 
could  possiltly  have  it.  Private  individuals  can  produce  milk  under  the 
ordinary  farm  conditions  that  is  practically  equal  to  certified  milk. 
Every  institution  should  be  able  to  do  the  same.  It  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  expense  in  equipping  their  barns  or  equipping-  the  buildings 
where  they  keep  their  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Everything 
should  be  of  the  very  best  type  possible.  Milking  equipment  of  all 
kinds  to  enable  them  to  handle  it  so  that  the  supply  from  the  time  it 
is  produced  until  it  went  to  the  table  would  be  kept  in  the  best  condi- 
tion possible.  Just  as  a matter  of  coniparison  possibly  you  have  never 
thought  of  it  in  this  way.  Suppose  it  takes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000  gallons  of  milk  or  about  2,000  pounds  of  butter,  what  would  be 
necessary,  that  is,  how  large  a herd  w.ould  be  necessary,  to  produce  this 
amount If  you  had  a herd  for  an  institution  that  would  produce  milk 
and  butter  fat  at  the  same  time  at  an  average  test  of  3 1-2  per  cent 
butter  fat,  12  cows  would  give  you  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
to  take  care  of  100  inmates.  The  above  supply  could,'  of  course,  be 
taken  care  of  from  the  surplus  that  might  be  raised  of  other  things 
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that  you  don’t  care  for.  You  should  use  careful  management  in  mak- 
ing your  plans.  You  should  arrange  to  have  things  so  that  it  is  not  all 
coming  on  at  one  time.  The  work  can  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  through  the  entire  year  and  it  does  not  require  such  a large 
amount,  and  if  the  plans  are  made  with  this  in  mind  you  can  eliminate 
quite  a few  unnecessary  things.  You  would  have  to  plan  the  supply  of 
possibly  5.000  pounds  a year.  The  pork  end  of  it  can  be  handled  equally 
as  easily,  possibly  on  the  same  basis  that  you  would  figure  the  above 
supply  and  45,000  pounds  of  pork  would  be  necessary.  This  would 
mean  the  raising  of  20  hogs  up  to  the  killing  point  that  should  dress  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200  pounds  each.  Any  of  you  know  that  that 
would  not  be  a hard  proposition  on  an  institution  farm.  All  of  this  can 
be  handled,  of  course,  by  someone  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
agriculture.  The  institution  has  at  its  service  experience  in  practically 
every  line  of  management.  You  have  also  the  experts  from  the  State 
Departments  and  colleges  who  can  assist  you. 

I can  say  this  much  for  the  institution  in  working  with  the  county 
men  they  have  been  very  good  in  co-operating,  often  times  turning  over 
certain  areas  of  their  farm  so  that  the  county  men  might  carry'  them 
on.  The  institutions  can  certainly  be  commended  for  the  part  they  are 
playing. 

You  have,  as  I said  in  the  beginning,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
there  is  to  solve,  and  that  is  the  care  of  these  people  who  have  no 
means  of  caring  for  themselves.  Most  of  them  hav'e  lived  a hard  life, 
as  you  know.  They  get  what  food  they  need  once  they  are  under  your 
care.  You  are  doing  a work  for  humanity  when  you  make  their  lives 
Just  as  good  and  happy  as  you  can  under  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  liv'e. 

I\IR.  BOHDKR:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Dorsett: 

“THE  AGRICULTURE  PROBLEMS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA” 

By  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  When  Dr.  Sparks  and  I ap- 
pear on  the  same  platform  he  usually  manages  to  get  there  first.  Then 
he  generally  manages  to  leave  so  I can’t  get  back  at  him.  But  any'- 
way  I appreciate  the  kind  words  he  said  about  me. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  thinking  not  only  of  the  unfortunate 
ones  in  the  institutions  represented  here,  but  also  of  the  dear  ones 
who  have  gone  to  fight  opr  battles  far  across  the  sea  and  of  the  others 
who  are  to  follow,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  we  should  at  this  time 
consider  what  it  is  all  about.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  the 
past  summer  and  in  fact  for  many  summers  to  travel  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. I have  gone  through  the  State  and  have  often  heard  this 
remark,  “If  they  would  only'  come  over  here  I would  fight.’’  To  that 
statement  I can  only  say,  "Thank  God,  they  are  not  over  here.  They 
are  plenty  close  enough.  The  best  thing  you  and  I can  do  is  to  see  that 
they  never  get  any  closer,  that  they'  are  stopped  right  where  they'  are 
and  driven  off  the  earth.  (Applause). 

I am  quite  sure  that  the  people  of  this  great  Commonwealth  and 
that  the  people  of  other  States  of  this  nation  do  not  realize  how  serious 
the  problem  is  that  is  confronting  us  today. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  how  easily'  this  country  could  raise 
one  million  men  over  night  that  we  have  been  sleeping  and  do  not 
realize  the  true  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed. 

Again,  I have  heard  this.  ‘W^ell,  why  should  we  fight  for  France?” 
"Why'  should  we  fight  for  England  or  Italy?”  Let  me  say  right  here. 
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we  are  not  fighting'  for  any  country.  We  are  fighting  for  our  very 
existence.  This  is  our  war  just  as  it  is  their  war.  In  1896  we  are  told 
that  the  kaiser  said,  ‘Tn  17  years  we  will  start  our  war;  in  two  weeks 
we  will  be  in  Paris,  in  18  months  we  will  have  captured  London,  and  in 
two  years  we  will  have  a German  ruler  in  New  York  City,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, one  in  Pittsburgh  and  one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Let  me  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  had  it  not  been  for  little 
Belgium  he  would  have  nearly  carried  out  his  word.  We  owe  much  to 
Belgium.  Why?  Because  they  stopped  them  in  their  tracks  in  their 
mad  rush  for  Paris. 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  caring 
for  the  unfortunates  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  Let  us  in  a larger 
way  and  sense  arrange  to  provide  for  the  progress  and  safety  of  all  our 
citizens.  When  this  war  broke  out  every  eye  turned  toward  the  farmer 
No  one  ever  realized  before  that  the  farmer  was  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  great  sea  of  industry.  He  had  been  criticised  for  long  whiskers 
and  one  leg  of  his  trousers  in  his  boots.  Suddenly  they  realized  that 
if  we  wanted  to  win  this  war  we  would  have  to  have  their  help  and  co- 
operation. I was  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Sparks  but  I want  to 
say  to  you  that  he  didn’t  tell  all  of  the  story.  Many  farmers  have  had  a 
right  to  rebel  but  they  didn’t.  When  the  call  went  out  from  our  President 
and  the  plea  was  made  for  them  to  become  soldiers  of  the  community 
they  didn’t  rush  right  off  to  Congress  and  ask  for  an  eight  hour  law  or  an 
increased  salary,  or  a new  wage  scale.  He  knew  he  always  had  an 
eight  hour  law,  which  he  had  inherited  from  Adam  and  which  he  will 
probably  hand  down  to  his  descendants,  eight  hours  in  the  forenoon 
and  eight  hours  in  the  afternoon.  (Applause).  He  took  up  the  task 
assigned  him  and  went  at  it  with  a will  and  determination  and  you  can 
find  him  at  it  from  daylight  until  dark. 

I have  gone  over  the  State  probably  a hundred  times  this  summer 
As  I looked  out  of  the  car  windows  I saw  not  very  many  in  the  fields. 
Why?  Because  they  ai’e  at  the  front.  The  ones  that  were  seen  in  the 
fields  were  old  men  and  occasionally  a woman.  How  many  young  men 
do  you  see  here  tonight?  How  many  of  them  here  are  of  military  age? 
That  is  going  to  become  more  acute  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  thing  most  needed  in  Prance  and  England  today  is  bread  and 
not  bullets  or  men.  Somebody  must  raise  that  bread.  There  is  nobody 
who  can  do  it  so  well  as  the  farmer;  he  is  the  man  to  do  that.  I at- 
tended some  of  the  meetings  described  by  Dr.  Sparks  and  I don’t  want 
to  criticise  or  make  fun  but  I attended  two  or  three  in  Philadelphia  and 
as  I sat  around  the  table  where  they  were  discussing  these  problems  T 
think  I saw  one  farmer  present.  All  of  them  were  college  men.  1 am 
not  saying  that  because  I have  anything  against  the  college  men.  (3ne 
of  the  men,  who  came  from  Washington,  asked  me  this  question: 
"What  should  the  high  school  hoy  receive  who  goes  out  from  the  city 
to  work  for  the  farmer?’’  I had  to  answer  him  truthfully  as  I thought. 
I said  to  him:  "If  most  of  them  get  their  board  they  will  be  pretty  well 

liaid."  Then  he  replied  that  according  to  the  way  they  had  it  figured  out 
in  Washington  he  should  get  25  cents  per  hour.  I had  to  reply  to  him; 
"You  had  better  go  back  and  do  some  more  figuring.” 

I do  wish  they  would  stop  taking  all  of  our  boys  from  the  farm 
because  if  they  do  not  it  will  be  a case  of  not  having  bread  here  before 
the  war  is  over.  Then  they  will  say,  well,  we  will  have  to  have  more 
women  work.  You  know  and  I know  that  the  women  of  this  country 
are  surely  doing  their  bit  to  win  this  war  and  they  began  long  before 
we  men  did.  I want  to  say  that  the  women  have  borne  the  first  and 
last  part  of  every  war  and  she  will  do  it  this  time.  We  can’t  realize 
what  this  war  means  to  the  mother,  she  who  went  down  into  the  valley 
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of  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  that  boy  into  this  world,  only  to  see  him 
torn  away  from  her  side  to  be  shot  down  or  torn  to  pieces,  or  starved 
in  some  prison  camp. 

We  hear  the  drum  and  the  bugle  and  watch  the  flag  and  we  see  the 
glory  of  it.  The  mother  sees  the  horror  of  it.  This*  summer  I have 
watched  the  mother,  as  I go  from  here  to  there,  hanging  on  the  neck  of 
her  son  and  kissing,  him  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I know  not  how  soon 
two  of  my  boys  will  go.  One  brother  is  now  in  Georgia.  There  is  one 
thing  we  all  know,  and  that  is  that  we  must  get  together  and  do  some- 
thing. I have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  neither  fights  or  works 
for  his  country.  (Applause.)  If  the  government  can  come  into  my 
home  and  say  to  my  boy,  “You  must  fight  and  if  you  don’t  you  will  be 
shot,’’  why  don’t  they  do  something  with  that  slacker  who  says  he  won’t 
work  and  doesn’t  let  the  other  fellow  work  either.  (Applause). 

I think  we  are  living  in  times  when  the  go\'ernment  must  show 
some  backbone.  We  have  to  exercise  our  rights  if  we  are  going  to  win 
this  war  and  I was  very  glad  to  see  President  Wilson  stand  up  and 
throw  off  his  coat  and  stand  forth,  not  as  the  President  of  a party  but 
as  the  President  of  one  hundred  million  people  of  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  million  Americans.  When  he  did  that  I think  that  many 
hearts  began  to  beat  in  unison  for  peace,  but  no  peace  until  Democracy 
is  safe. 

This  problem  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  to  solve.  I 
think  that  those  who  have  this  work  in  charge  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  farming  is  different  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  Farming  as  it 
is  carried  on  today  requires  both  force  and  skill.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  you  can  scratch  the  soil  and  get  a crop.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  we  use  the  old  scythe  and  such  things.  We  must  produce  more 
per  acre  but  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  if  we  don’t  have  the  help.  Then 
they  try  to  tell  us  that  we  are  behind  Germany  because  Germany  pro- 
duces more  per  acre  than  we  do.  They  do  per  acre,  but  is  not  true  per 
man.  When  you  compare  men  and  not  acres  you  will  find  that  the 
American  comes  out  ahead  every  time.  (Applause). 

The  German  goes  out  with  his  hoe  and  plants  a quarter  of  an  acre 
or  a half  acre  and  carefully  toils  and  tills  that  little  patch,  while  the 
American  goes  out  with  his  20  or  40  acres  or  more.  That  is  what  he 
can  do  by  using  machinery.  i We  should  have  all  of  the  story  if  we 
are  going  to  do  the  farmer  justice. 

The  next  thing  is  one  of  organization.  I believe  that  this  war  has 
combined  to  bring  out  the  farm  organizations.  We  will  point  to  Ger- 
many as  a great  military  power.  She  is.  I wish  to  say  to  you  that  she 
is  not  great  because  she  is  a great  military  power.  She  is  great  be- 
cause she  looks  to  her  agricultural  end  more  than  she  did  years  ago. 
She  organized  for  military  work  so  that  when  the  war  broke  out  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  press  the  button  and  every  man  knew  what  he  had 
to  do.  In  this  country  we  have  lost  sight  of  that.  You  know  the  East. 
Now  as  you  go  further  West  you  will  find  the  farmers  are  organized.  I 
presume  you  are  all  familiar  with  that  organization  that  started  out 
in  North  Dakota.  I haven’t  time  now  to  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  a 
splendid  exam'ple  of  what  can  be  done.  I hope  to  live  to  see  the  time 
when  the  same  thing  shall  be  done  in  Pennsylvania.  I want  to  see 
the  farmers  organized,  not  that  they  may  demand  anything,  but  that 
they  may  protect  their  own  interests,  and  help  serve  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

Again  we  speak  of  German  efficiency  but  let  me  tell  you  that  Ger- 
man efficiency  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  Yankee  ideas  will  fail  and 
f ill.  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yankee  brains  have  never  yet  been  defeated 
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and  they  will  not  be  now.  We  are  combined  to  win  this  war.  You 
men  and  you  women  are  going  to  do  your  bit.  * 

The  last  thing  I wi.sh  to  say  is  that  we  have  raised  lots  of  products 
and  it  has  been  a bountiful  year.  I was  going  over  the  figures  yester- 
day and  the  figures  sliowed  that  in  Pennsylvania  we  raised  nearly 
twenty-seven  million  l.iushels  of  wheat.  Now  we  are  not  considered  a 
wheat  growing  State  either.  We  have  raised  between  twenty- five  and 
thirty  million  bushels  of  potatoes.  That  doesn’t  include  the  war  gar- 
dens. I have  to  laugh  to  myself  sometimes  about  the  war  gardens. 
Some  of  them  look  like  war  gardens;  some  of  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  hit  tjy  a submarine  or  a mine.  I think  Dr.  Sparks  and  the  other 
gentlemen  were  probably^  right.  But  we  will  profit  bj'  mistakes. 

I could  keep  you  here  all  night  telling  you  things  I have  come  up 
against.  Everydiody  has  learned  something,  however.  Yesterday  some- 
one came  into  the  office  and  said:  ‘T  have  2,000  bushels  of  turnips,  what 
are  yon  going  to  do.  Last  sj)i’ing  I wrote  to  State  College  and  asked 
them  what  to  do  and  they'  said  to  raise  turnips.  Now  I have  about 
2,000  bushels.”  I got  busy  on  the  phone  and  before  night  I had  sold  them 
for  him.  We  must  learn  to  grow  the  things  that  are  most  useful. 

I wish  the  County  Agent  had  put  a little  more  stress  on  the  dairy 
cow.  1 wish  to  say'  to  you  that  there  is  no  animal  that  will  supply  us 
more  than  the  dairy'  cow.  1 want  you  to  take  that  home  and  think  it 
over. 

I heard  Mr.  Ffoover  "speak  about  two  weeks  ago  and  he  said  that  the 
hog  was  the  most  essential  in  the  production  of  food.  That  is  true. 
But  it  takes  a good  hog  to  produce  200  pounds  of  fat.  Yet  the  dairy' 
cow  at  two  y'ears  of  age  will  produce  300  pounds  of  fat  each  year  and 
produce  a calf  each  year  also.  The  hog  gives  his  life  and  the  steer  gives 
his  life,  but  the  cow  goes  on  forever.  It  is  wrong  from  any  view  point 
for  the  great  metropolis  payiers  to  have  so  much  to  say  against  raising 
the  price  of  milk.  I want  y'ou  to  take  that  along  home,  too.  If  you  are 
paying  from  12  to  20  cents  a quart  for  milk  it  is  the  cheapest  food  on 
the  table  today.  We  must  iirotect  that  dairy  coyv. 

The  thing  that  is  worrying  the  Germans  more  than  anything  else  is 
lack  of  feed,  not  only  to  feed  her  people  but  to  oil  her  machinery.  You 
know  what  it  means  if  you  do  not  have  oil.  We  must  not  let  that  con- 
dition obtain  in  this  country.  When  this  war  is  over  there  is  going  to 
be  a demand  for  cows  such  as  y'oti  never  saw  or  dreamed  of. 

Now  in  regard  to  market.  We  raise  a bountiful  harvest.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  it  to  the  consumer.  I haven’t  very  much  time  to 
talk  about  it  though.  Let  me  say'  to  that  after  the  production  that  is 
the  most  \"ital  question.  If  we  could  inaugurate  a sy'stem  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  farm  to  the  distributor  we  would  do  two  things.  We 
would  eliminate  waste  and  stop  .gamliling.  I don’t  know  whether  we 
are  ever  going  to  stop  it  by  legislation  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoover  h;is  a job.  He  has  my  sympathy.  'He  has  my  sup- 
I'ort,  too.  1 hoiie  he  has  yours.  I wish  to  say  that  you  can’t  legislate 
honesty'  into  a man.  I don’t  cai’e  yvhether  you  are  farmers  or  preachers, 
that  is  a character  that  must  come  from  within  out.  The  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  have  the  farmer  have  his  own  organization  and  have 
the  product  go  from  his  hands  to  .the  distributor  or  the  consumer. 
That  means  organizations  and  warehouses.  We  are  starting  a move- 
ment now  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets where  we  are  erecting  warehouses  and  storehouses  and  I hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  market  his  fruit  at 
the  time  when  it  is  ready'  or  if  not  ready  to  put  in  the  storehouse  and 
if  he  needs  a little  money  as  most  of  them  do,  he  takes  his  warehouse 
receipt  and  goes  to  the  nearest  bank  and  rmts  it  up  as  collateral  and 
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g'ets  his  money. 

That  is  the  best  form  of  credit  I know  of.  He  doesn’t  have  to  ask 
his  neighbor  to  sign  for  him.  He  is  independent.  Tliat  is  the  system 
we  hope  to  l)e  able  to  work  out.  I had  to  smile  tonight  when  the  good 
brother  was  praying.  You  will  pardon  me  for  that  I know.  Two  big 
breweries  have  gone  out  of  business.  Thank  God  for  that.  If  this 
war  does  not  do  anything  else  but  put  whiskey  out  of  business  it  will 
be  worth  all  it  costs.  I know  you  are  going-  to  do  your  whole  duly. 

You  ask  me  when  this  war  will  cease.  I wish  I could  tell.  I don’t 
think  any  one  can.  But  make  up  your  mind  it  is  not  over  yet.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  even  a touch  of  it  in  this  country.  Pretty  soon  word 
will  come  back  that  your  boy  or  my  boy  has  fallen.  Then  you  will 
realize  that  we  are  at  war.  So  far  we  h&ve  just  seen  the  glare  and  the 
pomp  of  it.  By  and  by  it  will  come  home  in  reality.  So  let  us  prepare 
and  may  I say  as  you  each  one  go  back  home  to  your  business,  make 
this  firm  resolve  that  come  what  may  we  are  going  to  back  up  our 
President  and  stand  my  him,  that  you  will  all  be  loyal.  Let  us  resolve 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  until  democracy  is  safe  and  not  only  that 
but  until  the  world  at  large  is  a safe  place  for  human  habitation,  and 
that  no  matter  where  the  flag  is  unfurled  the  people  of  that  country 
shall  say,  that  is  Old  Glory,  the  flag  of  America,  the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  free.  (Applause). 

“THE  BATTLE  OF  NATIONS” 

By  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A hundred  years  ago  Europe  was  almost  as  much  war-torn  as  to- 
day. The  cause  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  which  cost  Europe  millions  ol 
lives  and  unparalleled  destruction  of  property  and  untold  privation  and 
suffering,  was  a prisoner  on  the  Rock  of  St.  Helena  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  For  six  years  he  reflected  on  his  past  life  as  General  Con- 
sul, Emperor  and  Conqueror,  and  lamented  in  gloomy  silence  over  his 
unfortunate  fate,  surrounded  by  a British  army  and  navy  and  a track- 
less ocean  under  a tropical  sun. 

At  sunset  on  May  5th,  1821,  in  the  midst  of  a violent  storm,  in 
which  the  elements  of  the  air  were  at  war  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  de- 
parted from  his  body  to  that  unknown  realm  from  which  no  traveler 
ever  returned.  On  the  9th  the  remains  were  buried  on  the  island,  down 
near  the  spring  under  the  willow  tree,  where  he  loved  to  sit  and  muse 
over  his'  camijaigns  and  battles  and  the  glories  of  his  ambition  to  be 
world  Emperor  over  a world  Empire.  For  nine  years  the  remains  slept 
the  dreamless  sleep  in  this  unknown  tenement  of  the  dead.  In  1840 
England  was  extremely  anxious  to  do  a friendly  act  for  France,  for 
certain  international  reasons,  and  offered  to  give  up  the  remains  of 
Napoleon.  The  stately  second  funeral,  over  which  all  France  went  wild, 
is  a matter  of  history.  The  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  under 
the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  until  the  magnificent  memor- 
ial building  was  erected,  where  they  are  now  at  rest.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  opening  on  the  rotunda,  a register  is  kept  in  which  all  visitors 
are  supposed  to  sign  their  names.  It  is  a matter  of  diplomatic  history 
between  France  and  our  country,  that  some  years  ago  a Frenchman 
signed  his  name  in  the  register  and  wrote  after  it  “Napoleon  was  a 
great  man.’’  The  second  who  came  along  that  morning  was  an  English- 
man, who  read  what  the  Frechman  had  written,  and  wrote  after  his 
name,  “The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a greater  man.’’  The  third  hap- 
pened to  be  an  American,  and  when  he  saw  what  the  Briton  and  French- 
man had  written,  he  wrote  after  his  name.  “George  Washington  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all.” 
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That  Napoleon  was  a great  man  the  world  acknowledges.  He  made 
more  history,  and  more  has  been  written  concerning  him  than  any 
other  one  man  of  his  period.  His  inordinate,  selfish,  sorid  ambition  and 
lust  for  power  and  world  empire  made  him  as  much  of  a menace  to 
civilization  and  world  peace  a hundred  years  ago  as  the  German  Em- 
peror is  today.  Will  the  latter  meet  the  same  fate,  to  ponder  over  his 
frightfulness  on  the  lonely  rock  in  mid  ocean  is  more  than  problematic; 
at  least  we  hope  so. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  greatness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
victorious  at  Waterloo.  His  fame  rests  almost  exclusively  on  winning 
from  Napoleon,  who  had  up  to  this  time  never  lost  a decisive  battle 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  twenty  years,  and  ended  the  career 
of  one.  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  Yet  only  fifteen  years  after  the 
victory  at  Waterloo  he  was  so  unpopular  as  to  be  hooted  by  the  mob 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  every  window  of  his  palace  broken  by 
stones  thrown  by  men  and  women  who  hated  him  because  he  failed  to 
use  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reforms. 

The  American  who  wrote  after  his  name,  “George  Washington  was 
the  greatest  of  them  all,”  wrote  the  truth,  though  he  did  cause  a lively 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Paris  and  Washington,  which  was 
closed  by  our  State  Department  saying  to  France,  “An  American  is  not 
always  responsible  for  what  he  says  when  abroad.” 

Napoleon,  Wellington  and  Washington  were  all  men  of  their  time, 
who  lived  and  made  history  at  the  same  time-  Each  one  represented  a 
great  principle  , for  which  he  stood,  Napoleon  came  to  the  surface 
through  the  upheaval  of  the  mob  during  the  French  Revolution.  That 
made  him  the  man  of  destiny,  who  played  with  war  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  become  the  Emperor  of  a world  empire. 

The  Iron  Duke  was  a haughty  aristocrat  and  cared  but  little  for 
the  common  people,  Washington  represented  the  awakened  conscience 
of  mankind,  to  give  the  Western  world  a new  birth  of  freedom.  It  is 
true,  there  were  so-called  republics  prior  to  1776,  but  none  of  them 
was  a real  democracy  in  which  the  people  were  governed  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  the  laws  made  by  the  people  for  the  people. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  during  the  140  years  since  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  adopted,  the  world  has  macle  more  progress 
for  self  government  than  it  did  in  all  the  thousands  of  years  before. 
There  are  today  29  nations  each  a democracy  where  the  people  rule. 
Washington  is  the  cornerstone  of  liberty  for  them  all. 

The  great  Battle  of  Nations  in  which  nearly  the  whole  world  is  en- 
gaged. is  to  decide  whether  that  liberty  of  self-government  is  to  be  per- 
petuated and  the  blessings  conferred  on  other  nations  that  never  enjoyed 
It.  or  whether  freedom  shall  perish  where  it  now  exists  and  never  be 
transmitted  to  bless  others.  That  is  the  paramount  issue  now  at  stake 
in  this  appalling  world  war. 


A Higher  Law. 

Governor  Seward  in  his  “irrepressible  conflict”  speech  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  the  extension  of  slavery  preached  a higher  law  than  any 
made  by  human  lawmakers.  He  did  the  same  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Those  who  were  opposed  to  his  doctrine  said  it  was  sacrilegious, 
but  history  has  vindicated  him.  You  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I want 
to  say  that  there  is  a higher  law  as  the  cause  of  the  present  world-wide 
conflict,  than  many  of  us  will  admit,  applying  the  law  of  compensation 
and  retribution.  All  the  nations  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Nations  are 
guilty.  Do  you  suppose  the  Ruler  of  all  nations  was  unmindful  of  the 
pernicious,  higher  criticism  and  man-made  doctrine  of  being  wiser  than 
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He  who  holds  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  yet  marks  a 
sparrow’s  fall? 

'Germany  through  her  great  educational  institutions  has  created 
more  skeptics  and  enemies  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  dogma  that  ever  came  from  learned  men.  We  only  realize 
this  since  the  war  began,  and  know  that  this  largely  accounts  for  the 
brutality  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  her  part.  Do  you  presun^e  that 
there  is  not  a day  of  reckoning  for  such  a people?  The  indignant, 
offended  God  of  nations  will  visit  a most  righteous  judgment  upon 
Turkey  for  the  appalling  crimes  inflicted  upon  the  Armenians.  Belgium 
has  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  suffered  more  than  pen  or  tongue 
can  ever  tell.  Bleeding,  starving  and  outraged  at  the  hands  of  a cruel, 
cold-blooded  enemy.  Yet  how  we  regreit  to  remember  that  less  than 
a decade  ago  she  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes  in  the  Congo, 
in  exploiting  the  innocent  blacks  in  the  rubber  industry.  Is  it  retribu- 
tion? 

History  is  repeating'  itself  in  France,  what  punishment  she  has  en- 
dured in  the  past  for  her  Godless  life  lest  we  forget.  Great  Britain 
with  her  wealth  and  her  poverty,  her  extravagance  and  waste  in  ma- 
terial and  human  lives,  her  gross  intemperance  is  a record  for  which 
some  day  the  higher  law  of  compensation  will  demand  paymerit.  Hdw 
about  us?  Have  we  done  anything  but  righteousness  that  exalteth  a 
nation?  Is  this  our  day  of  accountability  or  is  it  yet  to  come,  for  the 
great  waste  of  food  products  in  converting  one  hundred  million  bushels 
of  grain  a year  into  intoxicants  to  fill  our  asylums,  jails  and  alms- 
houses? 

Our  general  indifference  to  sacred  things;  our  love  of  amusements 
and  lack  of  admiration  for  civic  righteousness:  our  craze  for  the  al- 
mighty dollar  and  power  to  do  things  are  all  in  preference  to  patriot- 
ism and  the  principles  that  are  more  enduring  than  all  these  material 
things  that  perish;  in  other  words,  is  this  stupendous  Battle  of  Nations 
the  Almighty’s  plan  to  reconstruct  the  world  and  make  a new  earth 
out  of  it?  I am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is;  for  that  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for — to  make  the  world  better  with  a world  peace  that  will 
last  as  long  as  the  world  itself. 

But  some  will  ask.  is  it  worth  while  to  make  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  to  secure  the  same  blessings 
of  liberty  for  other  nations  that  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a half?  Yes.  that  which  has  been  such  a source  of  good  to  us 
would  be  the  same  to  others.  But  we  have  not  made  any  sacrifice  as 
yet. 

Do  you  know  that  it  costs  $1000  to  fire  one  of  the  thirteen  inch 
guns  on  board  one  of  our  battleships?  The  wear  and  tear  of  that  shot 
on  the  gun  is  half  as  much  more,  or  a total  of  $1500  for  every  shot  fired 
at  a target  or  enemy.  That  amount  would  pay  three  teachers  a year 
or  send  a young  man  or  woman  through  a four-year  tei'm  in  college. 
The  gun  from  which  that  shot  is  fired  costs  the  government  $55,000. 
That  sum  would  erect  a handsome  church  or  schoolhouse.  The  battle 
ship  from  which  the  gun  is  fired  cost  fifteen  million  dollars.  That  sum 
would  build  a town  of  3000  houses,  each  one  costing  $5000. 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  years  and  no  one  complained  that  we 
were  making  any  sacrifice.  Buying  Diberty  Bonds  with  a four  per  cent, 
income,  endorsed  by  a government,  with  a wealth  behind  it  of  two 
hundred  billion  dollars  and  an  annual  increase  in  wealth  through  its 
farms,  factories,  mines,  transportation  and  mercantile  pursuits  of  46 
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billions,  is  no  sacrifice,  for  let  me  say  that  if  all  the  nations  engaged  in 
this  gigantic  death  struggle  were  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  our  country 
would  be  the  last  to  make  an  assignment  for  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  war  for  the  three  years  was  only  half  of  our  estimated  national 
wealth  of  two  hundred  billions.  .John  Ruskin  well  said.  “There  is  no 
wealth  but  life.” 

We  have  this  consolation  that  history  teaches  us  that  some  good 
has  come  out  of  every  war  ever  waged,  and  'that  no  reformation,  revo- 
lution, or  upheaval  in  society  in  the  world’s  past  history  ever  came 
about  without  a great  sacrifice  having  been  made  for  it.  God  Almighty 
sent  His  only  Son  from  Heaven,  who  gave  up  His  life  as  a sacrifice  to 
give  the  world  one  more  chance- 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  'the  whole  matter  in  this  stupendous 
Battle  of  Nations?  It  is  a strange  paradox  to  say  that  the  two  greatest 
men  Illinois  produced  were  not  natives  of  the  State.  One  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  the  other  in  Vermont.  They  were  parallel  rivals  from  the 
day  both  were  after  the  hand  of  Mary  Todd  until  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
held  the  hat  for  the  great  Lincoln  to  deliver  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Personally  the  best  of  friends;  politically  bitter  enemies,  for 
each  stood  for  an  opposite  political  principle  up  to  1861.  On  the  day 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  the  Senator  went  to  the  White  House  to 
assure  the  President  that  he  was  ready  to  do  what  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
suggest,  and  ere  they  parted  for  the  last  time,  the  President  'told  the 
Senator  that  he  had  better  make  a few  speeches  in  the  West,  to  arouse 
Union  sentiment.  On  the  25th  of  April  Senator  Douglas  delivered  that 
wonderful  address  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Springfield.  His  subject  was,  “There  are  but  two  parties  now — Union 
and  Traitor.”  That  eloquent  tongue  of  the  little  Giant  of  the  West  was 
never  more  eloquent  than  on  that  afternoon. 

May  I paraphrase  that  subject  of  half  a century  ago  by  saying 
thait  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  people  in  our  country  tonight — they 
who  are  behind  the  government  and  they  who  are  against  it;  but  there 
must  be  but  one — Loyal  Americans.  He  who  speaks,  plots,  writes  or 
works,  whether  he  be  a United  States  Senator  or  the  humblest  citizen, 
against  the  unanimous  effort  to  assert  our  power  to  defend  our  rights 
and  liberty,  is  an  enemy  of  the  nation  and  deserves  the  fate  of  all 
traitors. 

The  Senator  concluded  his  great  speech  by  saying  “When  hostile 
armies,  under  strange^  and  odious  banners,  are  marching  a,gainst  the 
government,  the  most  direct  way  to  peace  is  the  unanimous,  Stu- 
pendous preparation  for  war.”  This  loyal  and  eloquent  declaration 
brought  every  man  and  woman  in  the  audience  to  their  feet  cheering 
for  the  Union  cause.  That  is  what  we  are  now  doing,  and  he  who  does 
not  aid  with  all  the  influence  and  energy  at  his  command,  is  not  a 
pronounced  American.  Our  national  heritage  for  which  our  forefathers 
made  such  an  heroic  sacrifice  is  in  danger.  The  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  yet  realize  that  we  are  at  war.  The  para- 
mount issue  of  the  hour  is  to  arouse  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
the  fact  that  each  one  must  make  some  sacrifice  in  the  Battle  of  Na- 
tions, ere  we  shall  have  an  enduring  peace.  The  principles  for  which 
we,  with  our  allies,  are  fighting  for  must  prevail,  for  they  are  right- 
eous ones. 

/ In  the  meantime  seasons  will  come  and  go,  flowers  bloom  and  fade. 

I rain  descend,  snowflakes  fall,  blossoms  appear  and  disappear,  and  the 
harvests  be  gathered  in.  The  world  will  be  regenerated  and  receive  a 
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new  birth  of  freedom.  Then  the  honor  and  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have 
aided  in  preserving  unimpaired  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty  which 
our  forefathers  transmitted  to  us  at  a sacrifice  we  have  never  yet  fully 
appreciated. 

Some  years  ago,  two  South  American  republics.  Argentine  and 
Chile,  were  about  to  go  to  war  over  the  dispute  of  the  international 
boundary  line  betiween  the  two  nations.  Better  sense  prevailed,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  King  Edward  of  England  for  arbitration, 
who  adjusted  the  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  countries.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Andes,  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  amid  the 
eternal  snow  of  the  mountains,  stands  the  international  “Peace  Monu- 
ment”— “The  Christ  of  the  Andes,”  erected  by  both  nations  in  1904,  in 
Commemoration  of  the  peace  treaty. 

May  we  not  hope,  when  this  cruel  wmrld  war  is  over  and  a lasting 
peace  established,  that  a peace  monument  of  "The  Prince  of  Peace” 
may  be  erected  on  every  international  boundary  line  on  the  globe,  and 
then  only  can  we  truly  appreciate  what  Mi-s.  Howe  meant  when  she 
wrote  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Rpublic.,” 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies 
Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a glory  in  His  bosom 
That  transfigures  you  and  me. 

• As  He  died  to  make  men  holy, 

Bet  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on.” 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

MR.  BOHLER;  The  meeting  will  come  to  order  and  the  invocation 
will  be  pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  Lane  Miller,  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Oh,  God.  our  Heavenly  Fathei',  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  day’s  work  we  pause  for  a moment  to  ask  thy  bless- 
ing and  to  assure  us  of  thy  presence.  We  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  world  of  war  there  are  these  agencies 
and  forces  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been 
dowmcaat  and'  unfortunate.  We  praise  thee  that  in  thy 
vast  ' goodness  that  thou  hast  gathered  these  good  people 
here  today  at  this  Convention  in  our  city  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  to  assist  the  ever  present  poor.  We  pray  Thee 
that  Thou  will  bless  them  this  day  and  bring  them  in- 
spiration in  this  hour  so  that  they  may  remember  their 
fellow  men  and  their  needs.  Help  them  to  get  new  ideas 
on  this  visit  so  that  they  may  return  blessed  with  knowl- 
edge gained.  Bless  our  country  in  these  stirring  times. 
Strengthen  the  hand's  of  those  who  carry  the  sword. 

Bless  the  leaders  in  every  department  of  army.  Give  us 
the  countenance  of  thy  presence  in  this  struggle  for  the 
upholding  of  truth  that  we  may  do  all  in  our  power  and 
strengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  the  battles  for  us.  We  ask  these  things  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  w^hose  great  ministry  was  to  do 
good.  Amen. 

klr.  Sherard  rendered  a very  pleasing  piano  solo. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bohler.  announced  that  the  program  for  this 
session  is  specially  designed  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Superintendents, 
Matrons,  Stewards  and  those  directly  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  County  Homes  and  asked  Mr.  T.  C.  WJiite  of  Mercer  to  preside. 

MR.  WHITE:  The  first  paper  will  be  by  Mr.  Kuhns; 
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“COUNTY  HOME  MANAGEMENT” 

W.  H.  Kuhns,  Superintendent,  Lehigh  County  Home,  Wescosville,  Pa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I need  not  tell  you  that  I am  exceedingly 
glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  Convention  this  year.  We 
have  for  the  first  time  a representative  here  from  Lehigh.  It  is  not 
that  we  did  not  take  enough  interest  in  this  line  of  work  but  there  were 
no  arrangements  made  for  expenses.  When  the  Chairman  gave  me 
this  place  on  the  ijrogram  to  read  a paper  on  the  County  Home  Man- 
agement, I think  he  misplaced  me  for  two  reasons — First,  I am  not  a 
speech  maker;  second,  I didn’t  come  here  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
institution.  I came  here  to  learn  from  you  how  to  run  a County  Home 


COUNTY  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

W.  H.  Kuhns,  Superintendent  Lehigh  County  Home,  Wescosville,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 

Charities  and  Corrections  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

I need  not  assure  you  or  long  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  I am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  your  annual 
meeting  of  your  Association,  whereas  the  Poor  Department  of  our 
county,  namely,  Lehigh,  is  represented  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not 
that  we  didn’t  take  enough  interest  in  the  work  at  these  meetings  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  provisons  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  thereof. 

As  your  worthy  chairman  Mr.  White  has  placed  my  name  on  the 
program  to  give  you  a talk  on  the  subject  of  County  Home  Manage- 
ment. I think  he  misplaced  my  name  for  twofold  purposes  first,  that 
I am  no  speech  maker  and  second  that  I am  not  in  a position  or  did 
not  come  to  this  convention  to  tell  you  as  stewards  and  matrons  of 
the  different  County  Homes  that  are  represented  here  today,  how  to 
manage  your  institution,  but  I come  to  learn  from  you  how  to  man 
age  a County  Home. 

Our  Home  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Allentown 
Lehigh  County.  We  have  a farm  in  connection  with  our  Institution 
consisting  of  250  acres  which  is  all  under  cultivation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  10  acres. 

As  to  the  management  of  a County  Home  the  first  point  as  to  my 
opinion  is  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  select  a good  steward  and  ma- 
tron, not  because  of  or  through  political  influence,  as  I think  it  bad 
politics  to  be  used  by  the  selection  of  a steward  and  matron  of  a County 
Home.  Nevertheless,  I know  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
often  the  case.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a steward  and  matron  to 
maintain  the  proper  interest  in  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties  with 
the  thought  that  their  positions  are  to  expire  with  the  election  of  a new 
director  therefore,  a man  to  become  a good  steward  must  have  years 
of  experience.  I know  it  from  my  own  personal  experience  that  it  takes 
one  a number  of  years  until  he  gets  used  to  the  different  work  that  con- 
fronts him  at  a County  Home. 

The  steward  should  have  the  power  of  hiring  and  dischargng  em- 
ployees in  and  about  the  institution  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  as  to  county  home  management  as  the  different  employees  at  a 
County  Home  should  always  be  in  harmony  with  the  steward  as  to  his 
work  and  supervision. 

The  County  Home  must  be  kept  strictly  clean,  well  ventilated, 
heated  and  lighted,  the  different  buildings  should  be  kept  well  in  re- 
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pair  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  institution  in  general  looks  good  to 
the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  main  buildings  at  our  Home  are  old  and  are  in  need  of  quite 
some  improvements  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  housing  the  in- 
mates in  general.  There  were  quite  some  improvements  made  at  our 
Home  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  namely,  sewerage  and  dis- 
posal plant,  electric  light  and  power  plant,  a new  laundry  and  cold 
storage. 

As  to  the  discipline  or  the  control  of  the  inmates — we  have  very 
little  trouble;  one  of  the  worst  troubles  we  had  to  contend  with  up  to 
about  two  years  ago  was  whiskey,  as  we  always  had  a certain  class 
that  would  accumulate  a little  money,  which  they  got  through  friends 
and  different  other  ways,  from  which  they  would  buy  whiskey  which 
they  could  easily  get  at  three  or  four  different  hotels  located  only  about 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a mile  away  from  our  Home.  Whereupon, 
our  present  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Lehigh  County,  Hon.  Clinton  A. 
Groman  made  a ruling,  strictly  forbidding  any  ho'telman  to  sell  any 
intoxicating  drinks  to  any  inmate  within  a radius  of  three  miles  of 
the  County  Home.  Said  ruling  made  a great  change  for  the  better. 

As  to  our  farm.  We  have  a good  farmer  and  an  assistant  and  with 
these  two  men  we  work  our  inmates.  Now,  I believe  that  all  inmates 
who  are  in  any  way  able  to  work  should  assist  in  tilling  and  working 
of  the  farm  land,  but  I do  not  believe  it  right  or  good  management  to 
intrust  an  inmate  with  any  work  that  carries  much  responsibility  with 
it,  for  instance  like  the  dairy,  piggery,  etc.,  as  he  can  not  be  considered 
rcsponsble,  if  he  was  he  would  not  be  at  the  County  Home,  but  we 
have  to  put  up  with  said  proposition,  the  best  way  we  see  fit  as  no 
doubt  there  are  other  County  Institutions  that  have  the  same  trouble 
as  we  have. 

The  crops  on  our  farm  this  year  were  good,  especially  the  potato 
crop.  We  raised  1,750  bushels  from  eight  acres,  or  218  3-4  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

The  tramp  evil,  the  ‘Weary  Willies,”  learned  during  the  last  two 
years  that  they  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  support  than  from  the  Le- 
high County  Home.  We  still  have  a tramp  house  but  the  fires  are 
drawn  and  the  machinery  is  stopped,  going  on  two  years,  now.  We 
used  to  accommodate  as  many  as  two  thousand  during  a year;  last 
year  we  had  45  all  told.  By  order  of  Court  the  different  constables 
throughout  the  county  are  to  arrest  all  vagrants  or  tramps  and  put 
them  in  jail  on  bread  and  water,  from  five  to  thirty  days  and  if  any 
call  at  the"  County  Home,  we  work  them  two  hours  before  we  give 
them  anything  to  eat. 

The  daily  report  of  inmates  at  our  Home  at  this  date  October  17, 
1917.  stands  as  follows; 

Total  number,  205,  Male,  143;  female,  60,  and  two  children. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  native  born  and  66  foreigners. 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  for  1916  was  1.90. 

MR.  BOHLER:  We  will  have  to  digress  a little  from  the  regular 

program  this  morning  to  attend  to  some  business.  We  will  now  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws. 

MR.  MACKIN ; I beg  to  report  for  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and 
will  read  the  proposed  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Mackin  then  made  a motion  that  the  By-Laws  be  finally 
adopted  as  presented  by  the  Committee.  Seconded  by  a floor  member. 

Question  raised  by  a member:  ‘‘The  matter  of  a bond  is  set  at 

$500.00.  I believe  the  finances  of  the  Association  exceed  that,  and  I 
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would  move  that  the  amount  of  the  bond  be  raised  to  $1000.00  instead 
of  $500.00.”  Seconded.  Vote  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

A vote  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  By-Laws  as  amended 
and  was  carried  unanimously.  (See  By-Laws)  as  printed  on  page  138. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Is  there  any  other  business  before  we  start  the 

regular  program? 

MR.  MACIvIN : The  Committee  on  Officers  is  ready  to  report.  The 

report  was  then  read  and  handed  to  Mr.  Solenberger.  (See  page  6.) 

MR.  MACKIN : In  making  the  recommendation  for  $125,00  for  the 

Secretary  and  $50.00  for  the  Treasurer,  it  is  made  because  we  under- 
stand that  this  money  as  a matter  of  fact  does  not  reach  the  Secretary 
at  all  or  the  Treasurer  but  is  handed  over  for  necessary  clerical  work. 

MR.  BOHLER:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Officers.  If  there  are  no  objections  we  will  adopt  them  as  read.  All 
those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report  as  read  will  signify  by  saying 
“Aye.”  Adopted. 

MR.  GILL:  May  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Act 

of  Assembly  it  calls  for  a ballot  in  order  to  make  this  legal.  I move 
therefore,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a ballot  for  officers 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Officers.  Seconded.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Solenberger,  the  Secretary,  reported  the  ballot  cast. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Mr.  Sherard,  the  gentleman  who  favored  us  with 

the  music  last  night,  states  that  he  will  be  in  the  large  auditorium  of 
the  church  this  evening  at  7:30  o’clock  to  give  a recital.  Our  meeting 
is  at  eight  o’clock  and  any  of  the  members  who  desire  should  come  a 
half  hour  earlier  and  they  certainly  will  be  treated  to  some  good  music. 

MR.  SOLENBERGER:  Mr.  Reilly,  who  has  charge  of  the  registra- 

tion. wants  it  announced  that  he  is  anxious  for  all  to  register  during 
the  forenoon  in  order  that  they  may  be  accommodated  at  the  luncheon 
and  the  afternoon  entertainment. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Yesterday  Mr.  John  F.  Landis,  of  Johnstown,  who 

is  head  of  the  Associated  Charities  here,  had  to  give  way  on  account  of 
the  stress  of  business  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  give  his  ad- 
dress. He  is  now  here  and  I think  before  we  go  any  further  with  the 
program  we  will  have  him  talk  to  us. 

NON-RESIDENT  DEPENDENTS,  TRANSIENTS  AND  STRANDED 

FAMILIES 

John  F.  Landis,  Secretary  Associated  Charities  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  problems  of  dependent  persons  who  may  be  classified  as  non- 
resident, transient  or  stranded  are  not  usually  taken  as  seriously  by 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  other  public  officials  dealing  with  dependents, 
as  is  the  question  of  the  care  of  resident  poor  having  a legal  settlement. 
Poor  persons  having  a legal  residence  in  a given  poor  district  are  con- 
sidered the  prime  concern  of  the  director  of  the  poor  of  that  district. 
They  are  the  ones,  it  is  felt,  who  have  a just  claim  on  the  time  and 
consideration  of  these  busy  officials.  Some  of  them  have  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  the  poor  districts  where  they  become  dependent,  during 
a greater  or  less  portion  of  which  time  they  have  been  self-supporting. 
Instances  do  come  up  where  the  place  of  legal  residence  is  in  doubt. 
In  such  instances  it  is  only  right,  once  legal  residence  is  proven,  that 
the  proper  district  should  be  made  responsible.  At  the  session  of  this 
convention  held  last  October  in  Altoona,  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Kun,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  you  on 
"Legal  Residence — What  Constitutes  Legal  Residence  and  How  it  Can 
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be  Acquired  by  ^Husband.  Wife  and  Children.”  His  address  is  a most 
comprehensive  statement  on  just  what  constitutes  a settlement  or  legal 
residence  in  Pennsylvania.  I trust  every  Poor  Director  has  a copy  of  it. 
It  is  a valuable  reference  on  the  subject. 

But  though  the  resident  poor  have  first  claim  on  our  time  and  con- 
sideration. there  is  another  group  which  ‘ demands  considerable  atten- 
tion each  year.  This  group  is  especially  large  in  towns  situated  on  the 
principal  railroads.  It  is  larger  now  than  years  ago  when  methods  of 
travel  were  slower.  I refer  to  the  non-resident,  transient  and  stranded, 
of  whom  I am  to  speak.  The  best  interests  of  the  i-esident  poor,  the 
communities  we  serve,  and  the  persons  of  this  group  themselves  make 
it  imperative  that  they,  too,  should  receive  careful  and  intelligent 
treatment. 

II.  CLASSIFICATION— 

]^0giti0i^t  Dependents,  Transients  and  Stranded  Persons,  like 
residents,  may  be  grouped  as: 

(a)  Those  able  to  work. 

(b)  Those  not  able  to  work. 

In  the  first  group  we  will  put  those  persons  physically  strong,  who 
will  not  stay  long  in  any  one  place;  vagrants;  confirmed  wanderers, 
who  must  ever  be  going  on  to  some  other  place.  They  constitute  a con- 
siderable portion  of  those  persons  who  apply  for  free  lodgings  at  police 
stations  and  other  places  where  free  lodgings  are  to  be  had. 

To  this  group  also  belongs  the  fellow  who  comes  to  town,  goes 
broke  and  asks  charitable  aid  rather  than  ask  relatives,  willing  and 
able  to  help  if  they  but  knew  his  need.  The  person  with  a hard  luck 
story,  the  story  of  the  lost  pocketbook  or  ticket,  usually  belongs  to  this 
group. 

The  group  of  those  NOT  able  to  work  is  larger,  and  more  varied  in 
character.  It  includes; 

(a)  The  aged. 

(b)  The  sick. 

(c)  The  physically  defective — Cripples,  Deaf.  Dumb,  Blind,  Etc. 

(d)  The  mentally  deficient — Feebleminded,  Insane. 

(c)  Runaway  boys. 

(f)  Families  with  small  children. 

In  addition  are  certain  persons  who  may  be  either  able-bodied  or 
not.  Among  these  are  beggars  and  the  professional  panhandler  on  his 
way  to  Philadelphia  the  mecca  of  every  true  panhandler.  • 

III.  DEFINITION— 

Non-Resident  Dependent. 

Transient. 

Stranded  families. 

Having  classed  these  persons  as  able-bodied  and  not  able-bodied, 
we  will  attempt  to  define  the  terms,  non-resident,  transient  and 
stranded. 

1.  Non-resident  dependents  I take  to  mean  those  persons  who 
come  to  a place  in  good  faith,  meaning  to  stay  and  who  are  self-sup- 
porting at  the  time  of  their  coming,  but  who  later  become  public 
charges;  persons  who  on  account  of  sickness,  misfortune  or  some  other 
cause  drop  below  the  line  of  self-support  before  they  have  gained  a 
settlement  in  that  place.  For  example,  the  man  who  came  to  this  town 
from  another  State,  worked  a few  months,  was  injured  in  an  accident 
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and  after  a long  sickness  was  left  without  money  and  not  yet  able  to 
woi-k.  Or  take  the  case  of  man,  wife  and  five  small  children  who  came 
in  from  outside  the  State.  Before  they  have  had  time  to  gain  a legal 
residence  in  their  new  location  the  husband  deserts,  leaving  the  wife 
and  children  with  no  means  of  support. 

There  is  a distinction,  however,  between  these  and  the  typical  tran- 
sient. 

2.  The  transient  just  happens  along.  He  has  no  intention  of  stay- 
ing. He  is  immediately  dependent,  whether  by  choice  or  otherwise,  and 
very  soon  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  who  care  for  de- 
pendents. He  is  more  often  seen  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 
Towns  on  the  main  lines  of  railroads  know  him  best.  Uusually  he  has 
come  from  some  other  town  not  far  away.  These  persons  do  not  come 
with  the  intention  of  staying  and,  of  course,  have  never  been  in  the 
place  where  they  apply  to  the  authorities,  long  enough  to  gain  a legal 
residence.  For  instance:  A comparatively  young  man  came  to  my  office 
recently.  He  had  a sore  hand  that  prevented  him  from  getting  work. 
He  had  been  in  town  less  than  twenty-four  hours  and  asked  to  be  sent 
Eastward  to  friends  he  claimed  to  have  in  another  city. 

Sometimes  these  people  carry  letters  to  help  convince  us  that  they 
are  “worthy”  of  our  consideration.  A man  with  a crippled  arm  ap- 
peared recently.  He  had  been  in  the  city  two  or  three  days.  He  did 
not  belong  in  Johnstown  and  did  not  wish  to  stay.  He  claimed  he  had 
a wife  and  family  in  Philadelphia;  that  he  had  fallen  from  a ladder 
while  at  his  work  in  a Western  city  several  weeks  before,  injuring  his 
arm;  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  his  family.  He  carried  letters  to 
lirove  his  story.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  reference  he  gave, 
later  proved  to  be  false.  He  had  no  relatives  at  the  address  he  gave  in 
Philadelphia,  nor  was  he  known  in  the  Western  city  as  he  claimed. 

To  this  group  belong  also  those  tubercular  persons  on  their  way  to 
Colorado  or  the  Southwest.  Coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  occa- 
sionally meet  those  who  have  been  West  and  failing  to  note  any  im- 
provement in  health,  are  coming  back. 

3.  Stranded  families  are  not  uncommon.  They  usually  consist  of 
one  of  the  parents  and  a number  of  children.  Their  destination,  too,  is 
usually  some  other  place.  They  know  no  one  and  have  possibly  never 
been  in  the  place  before.  As  an  illustration,  consider  the  family  of  a 
foreign  woman  and  five  young  children  referred  not  long  ago  by  the 
special  officer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  They  were  from  a 
point  in  New  Jersey;  were  of  foreign  birth;  knew  no  one  here.  They 
did  not  belong  here,  and  according  to  their  story  had  no  where  to  go. 
Certainly  they  could  not  remain  at  the  station. 

What  can  we  do  with  such  people?  These  non-residents,  transient 
or  stranded  folks?  They  do  not  belong  to  us.  They  have  no  claim  on 
our  communities.  Before  the  day  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  quick 
transportation  we  did  not  have  such  problems — not  so  often  at  any 
rate.  How  then,  shall  we  treat  these  problems? 

IV.  TREATMENT— (Two  methods  of.) 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  well-defined  methods  of  treating 
such  cases: 

1.  Passing  on. 

2.  Action  based  on  knowledge  of  facts  gained  through  investi- 
gation. 

By  the  first  method  non-residents,  transients  and-  stranded  persons 
are  sent  across  the  county  line  in  the  direction  they  suggest.  If  the  per- 
son wishes  to  go  to,  say  Ohio,  he  is  given  a ticket  to  a town  in  the 
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next  county  in  that  direction.  This  action  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
U IS  the  quickest  and  therefore,  the  least  expensive;  that  these  persons, 
having'  no  legal  settlement  in  that  county,  have  no  Just  claim  on  it.  So 
the  person,  as  ■well  as  all  further  responsibility  for  him,  is  passed  along 
to  another  community.  For  instance;  A transient,  epileptic,  came  to 
Altoona  one  day.  He  was  not  wanted  there,  so  the  autnorities  gave 
him  a ticket  to  Gallitzin.  Now  Gallitzin  is  in  Cambria  County,  Altoona 
in  Blair.  Gallitzin  did  not  want  him  either  so  they  promptly  sent  him 
back  to  Altoona.  He  did  not  get  tar  from  tne  station  until  the  authori- 
ties again  got  him  and  gave  him  another  ticket  to  Gallitzin.  The  au- 
thorities there  again  returned  him  to  Altoona.  Seven  times  he  was  sent 
back  and  forth.  Sounds  like  a game  of  tennis,  the  county  line  being  the 
net,  the  authorities  at  Altoona  and  Gallitzin  the  players  and  the  poor 
epileptic  the  ball  they  played.  In  this  game,  too,  true  to  tennis,  the  ob- 
ect  was  to  so  place  the  ball  that  it  could  not  be  returned.  Gallitzin  fi- 
nally won;  for  on  his  seventh  return  trip,  the  epileiitic  evaded  the  au- 
thorities, got  out  on  the  streets  and  there  fell  in  a seizure  of  epilepsy. 
He  was  taken  to  a hospital  and  later  placed  in  one  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  epileptics.  Such  treatment  was  cruel  and  unfair 
to  the  epileptic;  unfair  to  the  community  to  which  he  was  sent  on, 
and  for  tickets,  meals  and  lodgings,  the  public  treasury  finally  paid. 

Another  instance;  One  night  last  winter  an  ill-assorted  pair  ar- 
rived in  a Western  Pennsylvania  town.  The  following  morning  they 
were  out  on  the  street  bright  and  early  seeking  charitable  aid  in  the 
form  of  transportation.  The  woman  was  of  a weak  mental  type;  the 
man  twenty-live  years  her  senior  was  a little,  faded,  much  bewhiskered 
fellow  who  made  many  excuses  for  his  wife’s  ill  humor.  .Both  looked 
much  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  irregular  traveling.  They  had 
come  from  Oklahoma  they  claimed,  starting  the  previous  spring.  They 
had  been  as  far  North  as  Colorado  and  proceeded  through  the  States 
on  the  way  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  the  woman  had  relatives,  she 
claimed.  They  had  been  forwarded  Eastward  by  poor  officials  in  many 
many  instances.  They  claimed  that  they  had  thus  been  sent  on  to  this 
town  by  the  obliging  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  next  West.  Now 
they  asked  that  they  be  sent  on  to  .Harrisburg,  at  least.  Or  if  that  was 
impossible,  to  be  sent  as  far  in  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go  as  the 
official  was  willing  to  send  them.  These  people  had  been  helped  to  get 
more  than  half  way  across  the  continent  to  a place  where  they  claimed 
they  had  friends  and  relatives.  Apparently  no  one  had  undertaken  to 
establish  the  merits  of  their  claim  on  Hartford  but  had  hurried  them 
on  into  the  next  county  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  disposing  of 
them. 

The  other  method  of  treatment  is  based  on  a knowledge  of  the 
facts,  as  determined  by  thorough  investigation.  When  a decision  is 
reached  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  transportation  may  be  the  treat- 
ment decided  upon.  For  transportation  is  a perfectly  legitimate  form 
of  help.  It  is  often  the  means  of  making  permanent  provision  for  de- 
pendents. It  is  sometimes  the  means  of  putting  people  in  the  way  to 
become  independent  again.  The  person’s  claim  on  the  place  to  which 
it  is  contemplated  sending  him  should  first  be  verified.  Or  proof  in  ad- 
dition to  his  statement  should  be  obtained  that  he  will  not  become  a 
public  charge  if  sent.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  trans- 
portation agreement  of  which  I will  speak  presently.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  it  works;  A young  man  on  his  discharge  from  a hospital  asked 
for  transportation  to  a town  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  he  said  he 
would  be  cared  for  by  relatives.  The  relatives  were  communicated  with 
and  agreed  to  care  for  him  until  he  was  well.  He  was  placed  abroad 
the  proper  train  and  a ticket  all  the  way  through  was  given  him.  His 
relativ^es  were  notified  by  wire  when  to  expect  him,  and  confirmation 
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of  his  arrival  at  his  destination  secured. 

Officials  using  the  first  of  these  two  methods  claim  the  second 
method  is  too  expensive.  There  is  the  expense  of  telegrams  and  let- 
ters; the  extra  cost  of  tickets  through  to  destination,  and  the  cost  of 
temporary  care  during  inquiry. 

But  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  both  methods  is  that 
the  second  the  more  thorough  method,  costs  less  in  the  long  run.  For 
the  investigation  greatly  decreases  the  number  to  whom  transportation 
is  granted.  Then,  too,  relatives  are  frequently  disclosed  by  the  inquiry 
who  are  willing  to  provide  the  necessary  transportation. 

The  method  of  investigating  first,  not  only  saves  money.  It  is  safer 
and  more  human  treatment.  The  condition  of  sick  and  handicapped 
persons  will  not  be  bettered  by  sending  them  across  the  county  line. 
The  stranded  family  will  be  just  as  badly  stranded  if  sent  on  to  another 
town  where  they  have  no  one  to  care  for  them.  Much  has  been  written 
of  the  unkindness  of  sending  tubercular  persons  into  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain country  among  strangers  and  without  means  of  support.  We 
should  not  help  them  in  that  direction.  We  have  splendid  sanitariums 
for  their  care  in  the  East. 

In  short,  transportation  should  be  given  only  when  it  has  been  def- 
initely established  that  the  persons  condition  will  be  improved,  or  the 
responsbility  for  his  care  rightfully  placed  by  sending  him. 

V.  THE  TRANSPORTATION  AGREEMENT— 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  right  use  and  discourage  the  wrong  use  of 
charitable  transportation  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  (now  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work)  in  1903 
started  a movement  to  prepare  an  agreement  and  promote  its  use  by 
public  and  private  Charities.  This  agreement  is  as  follows:  ‘We  here- 

by agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  published  for  the  Committee  on  Charitable 
Transportation  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  existing  evils  and  promoting  efficiency  in 
the  granting  of  free  transportation  and  charity  rates.” 

This  agreement  is  signed  by  the  official  and  forwarded  to  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 

A copy  of  the  agreement  rules  and  telegraphic  code  used  in  makin? 
and  answering  inquiries  is  then  sent.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  ser- 
itable  transportation  is  urged  to  become  a signer  of  this  agreement 
Here  are  a few  of  the  rules: 

Before  any  charitable  transportation  shall  be  granted  the  organi- 
zation or  official  having  the  matter  under  consideration  must  be  satis- 
fied, by  adequate  and  reliable  evidence — 

First.  That  the  applicant  is  unable  to  pay  the  regular  fare. 

Second.  That  the  applicant’s  condition  and  prospects  will  be  sub- 
stantially improved  by  sending  him  to  the  place  in  question. 

Third.  That  the  applicant  will  have  such  resources  for  mainten- 
ance at  the  point  of  destination  as  will  save  him  from  becoming  de- 
pendent on  charity;  or. 

Fourth.  That  the  applicant  has  a legal  residence  in  the  place  to 
which  he  is  to  be  sent  .or  is  a proper  charge  upon  the  charity  of  that 
community. 

An  applicant’s  statements  must  in  every  case  be  substantiated  by 
other  definite  .reliable  evidence.  When  this  is  lacking  the  applicant 
should  be  taken  care  of,  if  necessary,  until  the  needful  testimony  is 
secured. 
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When  a signer  of  these  rules  is  listed  as  toeing  located  at  the  pro- 
posed point  of  destination  it  shall  not  be  legitimate  to  send  the  appli- 
cant thither  unless  notification  is  sent  to  the  signer  before  the  trans- 
portation is  furnished  or  upon  the  day  when  it  is  provided. 

All  charitable  transportation  provided  shall,  in  every  instance  be 
adequate;  that  is  the  initial  or  original  sender  shall  provide  for  the 
applicant  through  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

If  an  applicant  who  has  been  provided  with  charitable  transpor- 
tion without  the  approval  of  an  appropriate  charitable  agency  at  the 
point  of  destination,  shall  there  become  dependent  on  charity  within  nine 
months  after  his  arrival,  then  the  charitable  organizaton  or  individual 
who  sent  him  thither  should  be  notified  and  requested  to  provide  for 
the  applicant’s  necessities  or  to  remit  the  money  necessary  to  return 
him  to  the  place  from  which  his  transportation  was  provided. 

If  an  applicant  has  been  forwarded  in  violation  of  any  of  these  rules, 
the  charitable  agency^  which  provided  him  with  transportation  should 
be  requested  to  bear  the  reasonable,  necessary  expense  of  providing  for 
him  temporarily,  pending  investigation  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
case. 

The  society  or  official  through  whom  charitable  transportation  is 
procured  shali  in  each  case  preserve  a full  record  of  all  the  essential 
facts  upon  which  the  granting  of  transportation  has  been  based. 

Poor  law  officials  may  return  any  person  who  becomes  a public 
charge  to  his  place  of  proven  legal  residence  without  the  consent  of 
that  community. 

Although  there  has  been  no  active  canvass  there  are  nearly  1000 
signers  of  the  agreement.  Among  them  are  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
several  States.  Mayors  of  100  Southern  cities  met  in  convention  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  January,  1916,  to  consider  the  problem  of  this 
class  of  dependents,  and  adopted  the  transportation  agreement.  Con- 
ventions similar  to  this  in  several  States  have  formally  endorsed  the 
agreement. 

If  every  executive  official  of  agencies  granting  charitable  transporta- 
tion were  a signer  of  The  Transportation  Agreement,  the  actual  cost 
to  the  different  communities  would  be  greatly  reduced.  For  then  the 
only  persons  reaching  a given  community  would  be  those  having  a 
proven  rightful  claim  on  it.  And  if  by  any  chance  a person  should  be 
sent  to  a community  in  violaton  of  the  Agreement,  he  could  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  at  once  returned  to  the  place 
from  which  he  was  sent. 

MR.  BOHLER;  That  was  a very  stirring  paper  and  I would  advise 
you  all  to  get  in  touch  with  your  social  workers  whether  they  be  grad- 
uates from  a social  school  or  those  who  have  worked  themselves  up  to 
that  position  by  the  knowledge  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 

MR.  MAOICIN : In  connection  with  this  paper  and  the  general  talk 

on  the  pauper  proposition.  It  appears  a good  thing  to  me  to  ask  the 
Convention  how  many  persons  in  this  Convention  are  acquainted  with 
the  laws  to  submit  these  persons  to  the  State.  These  vagrants  can  be 
sentenced  up  to  six  months  work.  It  becomes  the  obligation  of  the 
steward  to  see  that  the  man  is  compelled  to  work  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  We  have  had  a great  many  committed  to  us  and  I do  not 
believe  it  is  generally  known  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  In  the  last 
four  months  we  have  had  no  less  than  200  committments  to  the  alms- 
house. Every  one  is  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  any  committing 
magistrate  may  without  consent  or  permission  commit  these  persons  to 
the  Almshouse.  Then  again  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  for  the 
Steward  or  Superintendent  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  if  he  is  well  be- 
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haved,  to  discharge  him.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  vagrant 
moving.  In  this  case  all  the  Steward  is  permitted  to  do  is  to  furnish 
him  with  transportation  to  the  nearest  point  outside  his  district.  There 
is  no  question'  about  the  existence  of  tliat  law.  The  question  is  how 
many  have  b'feen  affected  by  it. 

MR.  BOHLER:  In  Philadelphia  we  have  a House  of  Correction. 

The  law  reads,  all  habitual  vagrants,  idle  street  roamers,  and  those  suf- 
fering from  vile  diseases  can  be  committed  there,  I suppose  the  same 
law  applies  all  over  the  State, 

MR.  MACKIN:  The  law  states  what  constitutes  a vagrant.  It  is 

very  easy  for  a magistrate  to  commit  a man  under  that  law.  Simply 
soliciting  on  the  street  makes  a man  a vagrant,  under  that  law.  The 
law  you  speak  of  does  not  apply  to  our  district. 

One  gentleman  wants  to  know  if  the  jail  is  not  the  proper  place.  I 
think  it  is.  The  jail  may  be  the  place  for  some  of  them.  It  does  not 
get  any  work  out  of  them.  In  many  counties  of  the  State  I think  you 
will  lind  there  are  no  provisions  for  employment  in  the  jails.  I am 
talking  about  the  man  who  is  picked  up  on  the  street  by  an  officer  and 
sent  there. 

MR.  LANDIS:  The  general  class  of  non-residents  is  much  larger 

than  the  vagrants.  You  can’t  be  too  rough  with  the  vagrant.  He  will 
not  work.  Many  of  the  non-residents,  after  inquiring  about  them, 
we  often  find  that  some  of  their  own  friends  will  take  care  of  them. 

MR.  MACKIN:  The  point  is  this — Do  the  members  of  this  Con- 

vention know  about  the  existence  of  this  law? 

MEMBER  (unknown  by  reporter):  I have  never  heard  of  a man 

like  that  being  sent  to  the  County  Home  and  I think  that  must  be  spec- 
ial legislation  by  Luzerne  County. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Mr.  T.  C.  White  will  now  take  charge  of  the 

meeting. 

MR.  WHITE:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  Hon.  John  M. 

Rose,  Congressman  of  this  District.  I am  sure  we  will  all  like  to  hear 
some  remarks  from  him. 

MR.  ROSE:  I was  on  my  way  to  the  office  and  I met  my  friend 

Dr.  Sommers,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  during  the  past  year  and  he 
insisted  that  I come  to  the  convention  myself,  I want  to  say  that  I 
am  very  proud  that  an  invitation  of  that  kind  has  been  extended  to  me 
for  the  reason  that  I have  always  been  interested  in  the  work  of  char- 
ity and  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  our  Directors  of  the  Poor  in 
this  county.  Of  course,  it  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  “the  poor  we 
have  with  us  always,”  I have  been  interested  more  since  I found  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  would  hold  their  Convention  and  meet  in  the 
city  of  Johnstown.  I was  very  glad  upon  my  return  to  the  city  to  find 
the  Mayor  and  the  Judge  coming  here  and  extending  to  you  the  wel- 
come, just  such  kind  as  Johnstown  is  famous  for,  I am  sure  I am 
breaking  no  confidence  or  saying  nothing  new  when  I say  the  people 
of  Johnstown . are  whole  hearted  and  always  ready  to  do  their  bit 
in  the  way  of  welcome,  I am  so  glad  to  know  the  representatives  from 
the  different  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  getting  together 
to  find  out  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  the  county’s  poor. 

I read  today  where  02ie  of  you  gentlemen  had  stated  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a roan  to  be  a good  Director  of  the  Poor.  I want  to  say 
that  when  I was  a very  small  boy  I recall  now  how  they  always  tried  to 
find  some  superannuated  man  for  the  Poor  Director.  But  this  war  has 
made  things  possible  that  were  never  dreamed  of  before.  No  one  has 
a more  trying  timie  than  the  man  who  is  a Director  of  the  Poor.  This 
war  is  bound  to  make  suffering.  I can  see  it.  I think  I can  see  it 
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coming-.  1 am  sure  the  people  in  the  old  world  are  feeling  the  neces- 
sity for  help.  It  will  be  you  gentlemen  who  will  be  called  upon  to  care 
for  the  suffering  and  to  see  that  mothers  and  children  are  fed  and  that 
* their  backs  are  clothed.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Poor  will  be  handled  by  men  of  ability,  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  work.  From  what  I have  heard  and  seen  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  men  who  are  in  this  work  I believe  that  those  who  will 
be  bound  to  suffer  through  this  war  will  be  taken  care  of.  I have  been 
trying  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  tell  the  people  that  it  is  up 
to  us  who  are  past  the  military  age  and  who  cannot  contribute  our 
lives  to  contribute  our  money.  I believe  it  is  the  only  thing  those  of 
us  here  can  do.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  provide  the 
men,  maintain  them  in  clothing  and  food,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
for  us  to  do  it  and  that  is  to  subscribe  the  money  to  the  government 
who  will  do  it. 

The  government  is  like  a church.  It  is  not  run  to  make  money, 
but  it  requires  money  to  run  it.  We  don’t  have  any  more  than  just 
enough  to  do  it.  The  United  States  has  called  upon  us  who  cannot 
take  up  arms  to  subscribe  for  only  five  billion  dollars.  We  are  spend- 
ing now  about  25  per  cent,  more  in  one  year  than  has  been  spent  by 
all  the  other  governments  in  three  years.  It  gives  you  some  idea  of 
the  burden  this  government  is  called  upon  to  assume.  I am  so  glad  to 
find  the  people  of  the  United  States  falling  right  in  behind  the  govern- 
ment and  its  representatives.  I think  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  show 
the  people  that  they  are  not  giving  their  money  away  but  simply  plac- 
ing it  in  as  safe  a place  as  any  bank.  This  loan  has  certain  features 
that  no  other  loan  ever  had.  I am  in  hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  en- 
thuse the  people  to  the  extent  that  they  will  see  these  features  and 
come  forward  and  back  the  United  States  to  the  limit. 

I want  to  thank  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  from  this  State  for  all 
you  have  done  and  for  all  you  can  do  for  the  poor  in  your  charge  and 
as  a citizen  of  this  town  I want  to  extend  to  you  the  hearty  greetings 
and  to  tell  you  you  will  find  the  doors  wide  open  and  the  City  of  Johns- 
town will  make  it  certain  that  you  will  be  glad  to  come  back  again. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  coming  among  us  and  I trust  you  will 
make  friendships  here  that  will  always  make  you  a good  friend  of  the 
city  of  Johnstown.  I hope  this  meeting  here  will  result  in  much  good 
for  those  committed  to  your  care. 

MR.  BOHLER:  I am  sure  we  are  very  much  pleased  and  benefitted 

to  have  Congressman  Rose  with  us.  It  has  been  a very  fine  address 
and  we  appreciate  it.  As  far  as  the  open  door  of  Johnstown  is  con- 
cerned we  all  know  how  welcome  we  have  been  made. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Mr.  White  will  take  charge  of  the  session. 

MR.  WHITE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I have  no  excuse  to  offer  as 

to  why  I appear  ■‘before  you.  I have  been  drafted.  Last  June  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  suggestions  were  asked  for  sub- 
jects. We  will  now  hear  from  O.  M.  Watts,  Superintendent  of  the  But- 
ler County  Home,  Butler,  Pa.,  on  the  subject,  “A  Truck  Garden  as  an 
Asset  to  the  County  Home.” 

MR.  WATTS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  fellow  workers.  I ap- 

preciate the  privilege  I have  this  morning  of  coming  before  you.  My 
topic  is  an  old  one  in  part.  Since  our  first  parents  were  placed  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  we  have  been  gardening.  Look  back  over  the  past 
summer.  Everyone  was  wrapped  up  in  their  war  garden.  Were  they 
doing  it  for  the  sake  of  financial  gain?  Surely  not.  It  seems  that  it 
met  some  of  the  desires  of  the  people.  But  let  us  get  down  to  our 
subject.  What  asset  is  a truck  garden  to  the  County  Home?  What  is 
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the  ideal  we  are  working  toward  in  the  County  Home?  Is  it  to  feed 
these  poor  unfortunates?  Is  there  not  something  more  than  that. 
Something  that  will  take  into  consideration  their  various  conditions. 
Something  to  feed  their  minds.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  much  mind 
to  feed,  it  is  true. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  come  to  us — the  one  class  is 
the  one  that  comes  to  die,  to  spend  a few  weeks,  perhaps  months  or 
maybe  a few  years  before  he  passes  on.  Surely  something  should  be 
done  to  make  his  last  few  weeks  or  years  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
The  other  class  is  the  one  that  comes  to  us  to  get  a new  start,  with  a 
new  hope  to  live,  to  get  a grip  on  himself  and  go  out  and  get  a new 
start. 

In  my  short  experience  in  this  work  I am  glad  that  I can  point 
to  some  examples  of  that  kind  who  were  down  and  out  and  who  are 
now  out  helping  themselves,  and  doing  well.  We  come  to  the  subject 
direct  again.  The  time  is  so  short  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  give 
more  than  an  outline  of  garden  work,  and  get  the  vital  points.  We  will 
begin  with  implements.  Not  a County  Home  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  afford  to  work  without  implements,  certain  implements  that 
are  an  absolute  necessity  for  good,  successful  work.  Labor  is  at  a 
premium  even  in  the  County  Home.  We  do  not  need  many  implements. 
The  ordinary  farm  plow,  harrow,  disk  or  spring  tooth.  There  is  an- 
other implement  which  is  not  on  every  farm  but  it  should  be.  I refer 
to  the  plank  drag.  It  is  a most  useful  implement  for  preparing  the  soil 
for  planting.  The  next  is  a great  labor  saver  in  the  garden.  That  is  a 
garden  hand  drill.  We  had  a half  acre  of  lettuce  to  set  out  in  plants. 
Out  of  curiosity  I asked  several  people  how  long  they  thought  it  took 
me  to  set  out  that  half  acre.  I did  it  all  myself.  Some  said  four  or  five 
days.  Some  said  a week,  some  said  two  weeks.  As  a matter  of  fact  it 
took  about  four  hours.  Why?  Well,  because  the  ground  had  been 
properly  prepared  in  the  first  place;  the  implement  used  and  used  right. 

A great  many  people  think  they  know  how  to  harrow.  Some  do. 
Do  they  know  how  to  complete  the  job?  On  the  best  ground,  if  the 
ground  is  not  properly  i^repared  by  proper  harrowing  and  by  dragging 
until  it  is  worked  into  a complete  dust  mulch,  just  like  an  ash  heap, 
things  will  not  grow  as  well  as  if  the  last  time  it  is  harrowed  before 
you  are  ready  to  plant,  you  go  over  it  with  the  plank  drag. 

Then  use  the  garden  drill.  You  get  directions  with  the  drill  how 
to  operate  it.  If  you  are  not  used  to  running  that  kind  of  an  imple- 
ment you  will  drive  stakes,  about  four  of  them,  across  the  field  or 
garden  of  about  one  acre.  Then  you  take  your  drill.  You  get  these 
stakes  in  a straight  line  right  across.  If  you  are  used  to  it  a little  bit 
and  have  a good  eye  in  your  head  you  will  have  your  planting  in  a 
straight  line.  Then  you  turn  over  your  marker  on  the  drill  when  you 
are  ready  to  start  again  and  you  have  another  straight  line  if  you  will 
follow  the  first  carefully.  You  set  your  drill  to  plant  just  the  right 
amount  of  seed  as  fast  as  you  want  to  walk.  How  to  set  your  drill  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  I do  not 
have  time  to  show  you  just  how  many  seeds  to  set  for  each  foot  of 
ground.  You  can  find  that  out  easily  enough. 

Get  yourself  good  seed  and  test  that  seed.  See  what  per  cent,  will 
germinate.  The  drill  is  the  most  important  of  the  labor  savers  so  far 
as  planting  is  concerned. 

There  is  another  great  bugal)oo  to  the  gardener.  That  is  the  weeds. 
How  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  them  and  keep  them  down?  If  you 
want  your  garden  plants  to  do  the  best  they  possibly  can,  cultivate 
after  every  rain.  If  the  rains  do  not  come  often  enough  then  cultivate 
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at  least  once  a week.  Perhaps  I should  have  used  the  word  hoe  instead 
of  cultivate.  We  have  a wheel  hoe  pushed  by  hand  or  you  may  use 
the  hand  hoe,  but  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  best  instrument, 
which  is  the  wheel  hoe.  You  plant  your  garden  and  let  the  rows  at 
least  12  or  14  inches  apart.  Then  you  can  go  over  it  with  the  wheel 
hoe  and  cover  and  stir  up  every  bit  of  ground  and  kill  the  weeds. 

I have  to  speak  a little  regarding  the  soil.  Choose  a lime  soil  if 
possible.  If  you  do  not  have  it  choose  the  best  you  have.  Then  see 
that  it  is  limed.  Manure  it  heavily.  A great  many  think  that  if  they 
put  on  so  many  wagon  loads  of  green  manure  from  the  barn  yard  that 
it  is  well  manured.  It  is.  For  next  year.  The  green  manure  will  not 
help  you  much  on  the  garden  this  year.  If  you  have  no  well  rotted 
manure  apply  the  green  manure  now  and  it  will  come  in  well  in  the 
spring.  Put  on  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  of  first  class  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  get  a garden  to  produce 
from  two  to  500  bushels  or  so  per  acre,  without  you  feeding  that  ground. 
You  can’t  do  it.  Give  the  ground  its  feed  and  an  abundance  so  that 
there  is  a suriDlus.  Then  you  will  get  results.  Some  will  say  that  you 
will  burn  out  the  crops  if  you  put  fertilizer  on  now.  Burn  them  out, 
fiddle  sticks.  There  is  some  truth  in  that  if  you  put  it  on  in  piles. 
But  plants  do  not  get  their  feed  all  in  one  spot,  so  you  should  be  careful 
in  putting  it  on  and  get  it  spread  out  evenly.  The  plants  get  their  food 
through  the  soil.  Every  inch  is  parted  time  and  again  by  the  plants 
hunting  food.  Put  on  your  fertilizer  and  harrow  it  in  well.  Mix  the 
plant  food  throughout  the  soil  well  when  you  harrow  it.  I wish  to  say 
to  you  that  during  the  month  of  September  when  we  had  a good  supply 
of  garden  crops  that  our  bread  bill  dropped  $50.  I don’t  know  of  any 
other  reason  for  the  drop  except  the  garden  materials. 

I will  tell  you  of  an  experience  of  my  own.  I bought  a little  farm 
in  the  hills  of  an  adjoining  county.  It  was  a poor  farm.  Some  said  it 
was  so  poor  that  you  could  not  raise  an  umbrella  on  it.  One  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  State  said  to  me,  “Take  that  hill  side  next 
to  the  coal  bank  and  plow  it  this  fall,  then  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  to  it,  and  the  weather  will  permit,  put  on  700  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash,  (that  was  when  potash 
was  not  so  scarce),  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  harrow  it  in 
thoroughly.  Then  when  I plant  my  crop  put  on  500  pounds  of  ground 
bone.  Put  that  in  the  hills.  Just  a small  hand  full  right  in  the  hill.” 
He  came  along  again  about  the  first  of  June.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
see  that  cabbage  patch.  We  went  up  and  he  shook  his  head.  He  said, 
“What  is  the  matter,”  and  I told  him  what  I had  done.  I .told  him 
what  fertilizer  I had  put  on  and  about  the  ground  bone.  He  said, 
“How  did  you  put  that  ground  bone  on?  Did  you  put  it  in  the  hills  or 
along  the  rows?”  I told  him  along  the  rows. 

His  experience  was  such  that  we  went  right  after  that  cabbage 
patch  and  we  got  a fairly  good  crop  out  of  it.  But  those  roots  had  to 
go  too  far  to  get  their  feed.  The  crop  was  good  but  a little  late.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  been  working  at  the  mine  there,  when  I told  him 
I was  going  to  put  cabbage  in  there,  said  I didn’t  know  what  I was 
talking  about.  When  my  crop  came  on  he  said  no  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ever  expected  me  to  get  anything  out  of  that  ground  at  all. 
That  was  only  the  common  sense  method  of  farming  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed over  the  entire  world. 

With  some  one  to  lead  on  the  county  farms  they  will  get  wonderful 
results  on  the  table,  and  how  those  people  do  enjoy  watching  the 
things  grow  and  they  know  they  shall  have  their  proportion  of  what 
they  grow. 
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MR.  WHITE:  Mr.  W'atts  has  talked  from  experience  and  he  will 

cause  us  to  think  well  of  the  truck  garden  as  an  asset  to  the  County 
Home. 


“VALUE  OF  A DAIRY  IN  THE  COUNTY  HOME” 

Read  by  Mr.  Grant  Boger,  Superintendent,  Lebanon  County  Home, 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

When  1 received  the  letter  informing  me  of  being  placed  on  this 
Convention  program  speaking  on  the  subject  of  "The  Value  of  the  Dairy 
in  the  County  Home,”  I felt  that  I can  not  discuss  ithis  topic  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  a modern  dairy  in  our  home,  and  in  fact  have 
not  studied  its  definite  values.  However,  I will  try  to  state  some  values 
of  the  Dairy  in  the  County  Home. 

To  me  its  value  is  a positive  factor.  A herd  of  dairy  cows  in  a 
County  Home,  if  properly  managed  will  be  of  infinite  value.  In  the 
first  place  a County  Home  situated  on  a 200  acre  farming  land,  grow  , 
its  ow'n  rough  feed,  like  hay,  green  crops,  as  pasture;  silage,  as  well  as 
grain,  and  these  figured  at  ordinary  market  prices  mean  little  in  reck- 
oning expenses  for  maintaining  inmates.  You  can  not  reckon  on  profits 
of  a County  Home  Dairy. 

Milk  is  the  proper  diet  for  the  majority  of  inmates,  i^ccording  to 
our  best  authorities  a quart  of  miik  furnishes  practically  as  much  nu 
triment  as  two  pounds  of  chicken  which  can  not  be  furnished  very 
often  in  a County  Home,  or  three-foudlhs  pound  of  beef,  or  as  much 
nutriment  as  eight  eggs. 

Considering  its  nutritive  value,  its  high  digestibility,  and  special 
value  as  a food  for  children  and  invalids  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
milk  is  our  most  economical  food.  Again  milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
as  w'ell  as  the  most  nutritious  foods  and  remains  a cheaper  article  of 
foods  than  any  other  animal  food.  True  economy  should  therefore,  dic- 
tate its  use  in  the  County  Home  to  a greater  extent'  both  as  food  and 
drink  for  all,  and  in  the  preparation  of  dishes  for  the  table,  such  as 
soups  and  puddings,  etc.  The  dairy  herd  should  be  cared  for  and  fed 
by  an  employed  and  reliable  person,  assisted  by  the  inmates,  so  far 
as  cleaning  the  stables,  currying  cattle,  milking  and  keeping  milking 
vessels  sanitary. 

At  the  same  time  giving  the  capable  inmates  a chance  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  helpful  keeping  them  out  of  idleness;  as  idleness  is  the 
most  corroding  element  in  human  nature,  and  breeds  trouble  and  mis- 
chief. Light  work  and  amusements  should  at  all  times  be  on  schedule 
for  the  inmates,  and  through  the  dairy  in  the  Home  properly  man- 
ag'ed,  pure  milk,  cream  and  butter  can  be  furnished  with  little  expense. 

In  these  days  when  everything  is  high  in  price  and  scarce  it  is  oL 
the  highest  importance  that  we  try  to  economize  and  lay  stress  on 
purity  and  cleanliness  and  above  all  wholesome  food. 

Moreover  the  demand  is  going  to  be  larger  for  people  are  fast 
learning  the  food  value  of  dairy  products.  In  the  dairy  of  the  County 
Home  you  wdll  have  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  can  well  be  used 
in  a profitable  may. 

Y'our  skimmed  milk  not  used  for  foods,  can  readily  be  fed  to  calves 
and  young  pigs  by  careful  feeding.  The  raising  of  calves  is  of  great 
value  to  the  County  Home  dairy,  from  the  standpoint  that  they  can  well 
be  fed  and  raised  on  the  surplus  supply  of  skim  milk.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  the  County  Home  to  raise  their  dairy  cows  and  dispose  of  the 
older  and  inferior  cows  at  fair  prices.  By  raising  yourcows  or  cattle 
you  utilize  barnyard  manures  which  will  enrich  the  soil  far  better  than 
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many  phosphates  which  are  greatly  lacking  in  soil  elements  and  are  so 
high  in  price. 

The  dairy  in  the  County  Home  should  produce  every  pound  of  food 
stuff  possible  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  its  people.  Who  says 
the  mission  of  the  dairy  in  the  County  Home  is  not  of  great  value? 

Mr.  Davis  Garrett,  Superintendent  Chester  County  Home,  Embree- 
ville.  Pa.,  read  a paper  on  the  same  subject. 


VALUE  OF  A DAIRY  IN  THE  COUNTY  HOME 
Davis  Garrett,  Superintendent  Chester  County  Home,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

In  considering  this  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  I have 
endeavored  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  things  which  I think  make 
Dairy  of  great  value  to  a County  Home. 

The  County  Home  that  has  a dairy  always  has  a supply  of  fresh, 
pure  milk.  This  is  a very  valuable  asset  in  providing  suitable  nourish- 
ment for  the  old,  infirm  and  sick  patients  of  the  Institution. 

All  the  butter  needed  for  the  use  of  'the  County  Home  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  dairy.  The  buttermilk  can  also  be  used. 

At  the  Chester  County  Home  and  jHospital  for  the  Insane  the  dairy 
consists  of  twenty-five  thoroughbred  Holsteins  and  forty  grade  cows. 
We  are  also  raising  twenty-five  heifers  . 

This  daii-y  supplies  the  Chester  County  Home  and  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  which  has  an  average  family  of  six  hundred  people  to  pro- 
vide for  with  all  the  milk  and  butter  needed  for  use.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  produce  more  butter  than  is  needed  for  use  in  the  Institutioii 
and  the  surplus  is  sold. 

Another  value  of  the  dairy  to  the  Institution  is  the  furnishing  of 
interesting  outdoor  work  to  many  of  our  patients.  The  work  at  the 
County  Home  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a dairyman.  ' 

We  do  not  depend  on  the  dairy  for  the  production  of  meat  as  we 
feed  about  one  hundred  head  of  steers  but  the  cows  that  cease  'to  be 
profitable  in  producing  milk  are  usually  sold,  only  occasionally  one  is 
fattened  for  beef. 

“Conserving  of  Food  in  County  Homes.”  Mrs.  M.  A.  Brady,  Ma- 
tron, Rouse  Hospital,  Youngsville,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  read  a paper  on 
this  subject. 


CONSERVING  OF  FOOD  IN  COUNTY  HOMES 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Brady 

The  need  for  conservation  of  food  has  never  been  more  forcibly 
brought  to  mind  than  at  the  present  time. 

With  the  stupendous  task  of  adequately  caring  for  -the  needs  of 
our  own  people  and  the  added  burden  of  feeding  our  allies  it  be- 
hooves each  of  us,  and  especially  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  in- 
digent, to  save  in  every  manner  possible,  so  that  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  sustenance  may  not  consume  what  is  needed, 
more  vitally,  in  other  branches  of  society.  The  most  successful  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  stop  the  waste. 

We  of  the  rural  districts,  the  majority,  have  to  plan  carefully  and 
watch  each  leak.  This  belongs  to  the  proper  management  of  the  homes 
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and  we  soon  learned  after  taking  up  this  work  that  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity. 

It  is  no  common  kind  of  judgment  that  can  decide  between  the 
wise  economy  and  the  elimination  of  waste. 

It  is  not  an  easj^  matter  to  know  just  how  much  of  the  food  sub- 
stance or  nutrients  the  family  needs,  or  how  much  of  each  element  is 
given  them. 

The  exact  amount  each  person  needs  depends  upon  age,  size  and 
amount  of  muscular  work  done.  Our  elderly  people  require  less  food 
than  do  the  more  active  ones  who  are  occupied  with  tasks  about 
the  home  or  farm. 

Housekeeping,  especially  in  an  institution,  has  become  a science 
and  a business  rather  than  a daily  round. 

Food  spoiled  by  preparation,  careless  cooking,  making  it  unpala- 
table and  unwholesome  are  some  of  the  avenues  of  waste. 

Edible  foods  thrown  into  the  garbage  can,  swill  pail,  or  the  kitchen 
sink,  consisting  of  meat  stocks  and  fats,  left  over  vegetables,  dry 
bread,  etc.,  if  saved  help  materially. 

Every  particle  of  fat  obtained  from  sources  such  as  killing  of 
hogs,  chickens,  beef  and  other  meats  if  properly  cared  for  furnishes 
fats  for  frying,  seasoning  for  vegetables,  and  shortening  for  pastries, 
lessening  our  demand  for  such  supplies  from  the  markets. 

We  ai'e  especially  fortunate  in  having  a good  dairy.  Milk  of  all 
kinds  and  good  butter  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  food  question  of 
an  institution.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of  milk  in  the  daily  diet, 
which  is  of  especial  benefit  to  our  patients,  mean  a large  saving  on 
meats  and  fats. 

Every  quart  of  milk,  or  buttermilk,  and  every  pound  of  butter  not 
absolutely  needed  finds  ready  sale  at  the  prevailing  market  prices. 

By  using  the  perishable  vegetables  in  their  season  and  leaving  all 
others  and  properly  caring  for  them  gives  us  an  ample  supply  for 
nearly  the  entire  year. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  enabled  to  dry  large  quantities  of  apples, 
corn,  pumpkin,  etc.  This  supply  has  been  sumcient  to  last  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

We  have  always  made  it  a practice  to  conserve  products  when 
the  supply  was  plentiful  in  our  locality,  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
small  fruits  which  are  not  plentiful  every  year. 

It  is  true  cans  cost  more  than  they  formerly  did,  but  the  contents 
will  be  worth  more  and  in  most  cases  it  will  pay  to  buy  additional 
cans.  The  increased  cost  of  sugar  too,  is  probably  not  so  great  as  it 
seems  at  first  consideration,  being  about  one  and  one-half  to  two 
cents  increase  per  can  over  the  price  five  years  ago.  Ordinarily  you 
would  be  safe  in  figuring  that  canned  stuff  is  worth  twice  what  it 
was  at  that  time.  Sugar  can  be  saved  too  by  using  the  fruit  juices  in 
canning  and  adding  the  sugar  as  the  fruit  is  used  during  the  winter. 

Almost  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  elimination  of  food  waste, 
which  is  conservation  of  food  is  the  co-operation  of  efficient  help, 
which  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having,  and  without  which  we 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

If  every  one  would  co-operate  in  the  conservation  of  food  the 
words  would  be  true,  of  the  small  boy  who  said: 
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Mother’s  making  pickles, 

Father’s  threshing  wheat, 

Looks  like  through  the  winter 

We’d  have  plenty  of  things  to  eat. 

Mr.  Albert  P.  Roderus,  Director  of  Allegheny  County  Home,  Ran- 
kin, Pa.,  was  to  have  spoken  on  this  same  subject,  but  he  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

MR.  WHITE:  Mrs.  Brady  has  made  us  an  excellent  talk  on  this 

subject.  There  is  no  theory  in  that  paper.  She  comes  to  us  as  a 
woman  of  experience. 

“The  Value  of  a Trained  Nurse  in  the  County  Home.”  Mr.  George 
M.  Strickler,  Director,  Fayette  County,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject.  ' 


THE  VALUE  OF  A TRAINED  NURSE  IN  COUNTY  HOMES 
George  M.  Strickler,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  care  of  the  poor  was  loerhaps  the  first  of  all  the  works  of  char- 
ity, for  “the  poor  ye  have  always  had  with  you.”  In  some  form  or 
anO’ther  the  indigent  and  the  helpless  have  been  either  public  or  pri- 
vate charges  and  their  care  has  come  to  be  a matter  of  universal  in- 
terest and  concern.  The  development  of  public  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  testifies  to  society’s  appreciation  of  the  great  duty  it 
owes  to  these  unfortunates  and  at  no  period  has  this  appreciation 
found  such  universal  response  as  today. 

A comparison  of  the  equipment  and  management  of  almshouses  in 
Pennsylvania  «ow  with  their  equipment  and  management  of  fifty  years 
ago  would  tell  a story  of  progress  unequalled  in  any  field  of  social  en- 
deavor. It  is  the  progress  of  less  than  fifty  years  in  many  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  crude  and  frequently  unhuman  township’s  sys- 
tem to  the  up-to-date  almshouse  with  the  conveniences  of  ithe  modern 
home. 

We  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  poor  the  most 
extensive  of  all  humantarian  work  because  it  is  confined  to  no  quarter 
and  limited  to  no  race  or  clime.  There  was  a period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  .when  there  was  no  thought  among  men  of  a moral  obligation 
other  than  that  of  cold,  formal  justice.  Man  lived  unto  himself  and 
conformed  his  conduct  to  a strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But 
there  came  one  who  preached  the  gospel  of  the  new  dispensation:  “A 

new  commandment  I this  day  give  unto  you  that  ye  love  one  another.” 
Then  it  came  to  pass  that  new  duties  and  new  obligations  were  enjoined 
and  man  began  to  understand  that  he  was  indeed  his  brother’s  keeper. 
It  was  in  this  idea  that  all  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  was 
grounded.  We  have  come  a long  way  on  the  road  since  then  and  that 
road  has  been  ever  upward  in  moral  and  social  progress. 

The  proper  administration  of  an  almshouse  involves  and  enjoins 
the  necessity  of  the  proper  care  of  all  its  inmates.  If  the  State  decrees 
that  a particular  patient  is  a proper  subject  for  the  care  of  an  alms- 
house, it  is  essential  that  the  almshouse  should  be  properly  equipped 
to  administer  to  his  infirmities.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  patient  should 
have  food,  shelter  and  raiment.  These  of  themselves  would  be  cold 
and  formal  charity  indeed.  The  human  element  must  find  a place, 
there  must  be  the  kindly  word,  the  friendly  greeting,  the  courteous  re- 
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ception  that  makes  the  patient  feel  that  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Men  frequently  fall  from  high  estates.  Riches  sometimes  take 
wings  and  fiy  away  and  the  prince  becomes  the  pauper.  Founders  of 
charities  sometimes  have  become  the  recipients  of  their  own  benevo- 
lences. So 

’Tis  not  charity  when  at  thy  door 
A trembling  stranger  stands, 

To  ask  that  made  him  poor 
Or  why  he  keeps  demands. 

But  regardless  of  their  former  estate  in  life  every  inmate  of  an 
almshouse  has  a right  to  claim  its  shelter  and  care.  It  is  his  because  he 
is  a part  of  the  public  which  built  and  maintains  it.  And  the  care  that 
should  be  his  should  be  such  as  to  meet  his  requirements.  If  he  needs 
but  temporary  assistance  that  he  may  take  his  jalace  again  in  the 
ranks  of  the  producers,  or  if  he  requires  such  administration  to  both 
mind  and  body  as  may  make  his  remaining  years  both  peaceful  and 
serene,  such  assistance  and  relief  should  not  be  withheld  because  the 
patient  is  poor.  Almshouses  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  the 
various  character  of  cases  which  the  state  commits  to  their  care. 
Medical  assistance  or  attention  is  frequently  needed  and  at  a time 
when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain.  Among  the  aged  and  infirm  there  is 
much  physical  suffering,  requiring  skillful  and  constant  care.  Few 
almshouses  are  provided  with  resident  physicians  and  such  as  are  so 
fortunate  usually  have  a corps  of  nurses  eciuipped  to  care  for  such 
conditions  of  which  I am  speaking.  But  in  the  almshouses  generally 
the  physician  comes  perhaps  only  daily  and  his  general  practice  usually 
prevents  him  giving  the  attention  which  the  necessities  of  the  insti- 
tution require. 

I therefore  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  cjuestion  of 
the  employment  of  trained  nurses  in  almshouses  where  their  presence 
would  alleviate  suffering  and  where  such  services  would  promote  the 
health  and  well  being  of  our  unfortunate  charges.  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  cannot  recount  many  instances  of  the  necessity  of  which  1 
speak.  Every  almshouse  has  its  hospital,  but  the  attendants  are  usual- 
ly old  and  often  infirm  and  themselves  in  need  of  care  rather  than 
required  to  administer  it. 

As  in  the  home,  in  the  hospital  on  the  field  of  battle  where  sickness 
and  sorrow  have  come  and  where  the  white  garbed  nurse  comes  as  a 
ministering  angel,  so  in  the  almshouse  where  suffering  is  no  less  acute 
and  grief  no  less  poignant  the  nurse  should  be  found. 

To  'this  great  duty  the  State  should  turn  its  attention.  Progress  is 
ever  upward  and  onward  and  man’s  duty  is  not  performed  so  long  as  he 
has  left  undone  a single  act  which  the  laws  of  humanity’s  God  might 
suggest  to  him. 
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SHOULD  A HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  BE  SEPARATED  WHEN  COM- 
MITTED TO  THE  COUNTY  HOME? 

By  D.  A.  Mackin,  Supt.  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County, 

Retreat,  Pa. 

(Mr.  Charles  F.  Loesel  of  Erie,  one  of  the  men  who  was  to  have  handled 
this  subject,  was  not  present.) 

There  is  no  room  for  discussion.  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder.  That  applies  to  us.  The  law  of  man 
contemplates  the  preservation  of  the  home  ties  and  the  marriage  ties. 
You  have  outdoor  relief.  Why?  In  order  to  preserve  the  home.  For 
our  district  I can  say  that  in  1896  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  some  buildings  at  our  institution  that  year  a certain  section  was  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  old  couples.  We  realized  twenty-one  years  ago  that 
it  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  separate  the  couples.  We  didn’t 
do  it.  We  do  not  have  a great  many  cases  of  that  kind,  however.  At 
present  we  have  only  two  couples  under  our  care.  We  have  had  eight. 
We  have  a nice  room  for  them  together.  They  have  a sitting  room 
where  the  man  and  his  wife  sit  down  to  their  meals,  side  by  side.  We 
can’t,  however,  keep  all  old  couples  together.  When  one  is  able  to 
take  care  of  the  other  we  never  separate  them.  We  wouldn’t  think  of 
it.  There  is  no  district  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  they  are  so 
poor  that  they  couldn’t  have  a section  set  aside  for  the  use  of  old 
couples  who  may  be  brought  there.  When  the  old  couple  reaches  a 
stage  when  for  physical  or  other  reasons  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
get  along,  even  with  outdoor  relief,  there  is  no  other  alternative  except 
the  county  home.  • 

The  greater  part  of  the  dread  of  the  old  people  of  the  county  home 
comes  from  that  fact.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  when  the  poor 
directors  suggest  taking  them  to  the  county  home  it  means  to  them 
tearing  apart.  Think  what  it  means  to  the  old  couple  who  have  lived 
together  for  perhaps  forty  years.  That  is  not  unusual.  How  do  you 
think  they  feel  about  being  torn  apart.  Just  because  they  are  not  able 
to  provide  sufficient  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I could  go  on  and 
cite  instances  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation  since  I 
have  been  in  this  work  just  a few  years.  About  five  years  ago  an  old 
couple  came  to  me.  We  were  just  reorganizing  part  of  our  place  and 
had  just  finished  an  addition  to  one  of  our  old  buildings  and  were  not 
in  very  good  shape.  They  wanted  to  go  on  the  three  o’clock  train.  I 
had  an  appointment  at  the  office.  I met  them.  I explained  to  them 
that  I had  to  go  out  on  that  train.  I said  that  tomorrow  we  would 
room  them  together  but  tonight  they  would  have  to  be  separated.  I 
had  a grand  session  right  then  and  there.  The  man  was  a graduate  of 
the  Franklin  & Marshall  College.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  them  to  stay  together.  The  woman  was  the  healthier 
of  the  two.  About  four  months  ago  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  closing 
the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  seeing  that  he  was  buried  properly. 

About  two  years  ago  I had  another  case.  The  husband  was  a first 
class  machinist  and  was  working  at  the  time.  The  wife  was  blind.  They 
had  reached  the  point  where  to  take  care  of  his  blind  wife  properly  he 
would  have  to  give  up  his  position.  He  didn’t  have  the  means  to  hire 
a nurse.  They  had  a little  income  of  twelve  dollars  and  a half  from  some 
property.  They  simply  were  obliged  to  give  up.  They  came  to  us.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  separate  that  old  couple.  They  were  just  as 
nice  as  could  be.  Her  husband  has  since  died  and  we  are  still  taking 
care  of  her. 
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We  have  considered  only  one  side  of  the  question.  I would  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  other  phases  spoken  of.  I would  like  to  know  how 
many  institutions  there  are  in  the  State  that  are  making  this  provision. 
I would  like  to  have  some  of  you  give  me  a good  reason  for  making 
the  separation,  if  you  do  do  it.  The  financial  end  of  course  is  another 
end  of  it.  We  have  them  a place  fixed  up  as  nice  as  we  can  afford  to, 
and  we  have  never  found  fit  to  separate  them. 

MR.  WHITE;  We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  persons  on  this 
subject.  It  is  something  that  very  little  provision  has  been  made  for 
in  County  Homes.  I think  we  should  have  something  different.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anybody  on  that. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY:  At  the  present 

time  in  Chester  County  we  have  no  arrangements  for  keeping  these 
people  together.  It  is  a matter  that  is  coming  up  frequently  and  ar- 
rangements will  soon  have  to  be  made  whereby  we  can  keep  them 
togther. 

MR.  WHITE;  How  many  of  the  Districts  represented  here  in  this 
State  have  provisions  made  for  keeping  husband  and  wife  together? 
Let  them  stand  up  and  they  will  be  recorded. 

Result  as  follows:  Luzerne,  Franklin,  Montgomery,  Beaver,  Carbon. 

MR.  WHITE:  Let  us  get,  together  and  ask  the  same  question  next 

year.  Let  it  not  be  said  this  time  next  year  that  there  are  only  five 
counties  in  the  State  which  have  made  provision  to  keep  a husband  and 
wife  together.  We  have  never  had  any  provision  in  Mercer  County.  I 
think  in  twelve  years  experience  we  have  had  only  one  case  where  we 
seijarated  them. 

MR.  CODER  (of  Somerset  County):  I don’t  think  this  is  a fair 

proposition  to  put  before  us  in  this  way.  You  forgot  to  ask  which 
counties  had  both  parties  in  County  Homes.  I can’t  recall  a case  since 
1913  when  I went  there  where  we  had  a husband  and  wife  come  to  us 
together.  We  don’t  bring  these  people  to  the  County  Home.  I think 
you  should  put  the  other  question  to  the  persons  present.  Outdoor  re- 
lief is  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  these  people. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  BERKS  COUNTY:  I never  had  a 

case  of  that  kind  in  our  place.  We  don’t  bring  them  to  the  Almshouse. 
To  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  a case  of  that  kind  under  my  care. 

MR.  THEURER;  How  much  relief  would  be  allowed  in  a case  of 
the  kind  you  mention? 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  BERKS  COUNTY:  We  let  them 

name  it.  I could  not  say  because  we  have  not  had  a case  come  to  our 
notice. 

MR.  THEURER:  You  would  not  state  any  definite  amount  then 

until  the  board  decided.  I would  ask  Mr.  Cober  about  this. 

MR.  COBER:  This  is  up  to  the  directors  to  grant  the  amount  they 

need. 

MR.  THEURER:  Suppose  either  one  or  the  other  is  sick.  Do  you 

provide  for  a nurse. 

MR.  COBER:  We  provide  for  the  sick.  Sometimes  we  bring  them 

to  the  County  Home. 

MR.  THEURER:  Is  that  not  the  case. 

MR.  COBER:  I think  the  case  was  handled  in  that  manner. 

MR.  MACKIN : If  it  is  a case  of  outdoor  relief  I think  we  spend 

$100,000.00  in  outdoor  relief.  This  year  it  will  be  $120,000.00.  We  are 
very  generous.  The  case  I am  talking  of  is  a case  where  we  can’t  take 
care  of  them  outside.  Take  the  slums  where  you  pick  up  a couple. 
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The  only  proper  way  is  to  bring-  them  to  the  institution.  You  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  institution.  We  can  do  it  at  less  cost 
and  so  much  easier  at  the  institution,  than  it  can  be  done  on  the 
outside. 

MJt.  WHITE:  I had  it  in  mind  when  this  topic  was  presented. 

This  old  couple  who  had  no  one  to  look  after  them  and  they  became  a 
charge  on  the  county,  and  after  the  neighbors  had  taken  care  of  them 
for  years,  the  house  became  run  down,  probably  they  would  have  to 
move  out  and  there  was  no  place  to  go  unless  they  would  go  and  rent 
a house  some  place  else  and  hire  a nurse.  This  is  the  case  I had  in 
mind  when  I raised  this  question,  whether  that  couple  should  be 
separated. 

As  I see  the  question,  “Should  a husband  and  wife  be  separated 
when  committed  to  the  County  Home?”  This  is  only  in  a case  where 
they  are  sent  to  the  County  Home  for  maintenance  and  support.  Of 
course  if  they  receive  outdoor  relief  they  are  kept  together.  When 
they  are  committed  to  the  County  Home  they  should  not  be  separated. 
I think  we  all  agree  on  that.  There  are  different  kinds  of  cases.  Take 
the  husband  and  wife  who  do  not  agree.  In  that  case  I would  say,  sep- 
arate them.  If  they  are  congenial,  after  living  that  way  together  for 
years,  keep  them  together  always. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  INDIANA  COUNTY:  In  Indiana 

County  if  a husband  and  wife  do  not  agree  we  find  it  is  best  to  sepa- 
rate them.  I think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LANCASTER  COUNTY:  In  our 

County  we  separate  them.  I have  stood  on  the  ground  for  years  that 
husband  and  wife  should  not  be  separated.  The  question  of  Mr.  Mack- 
in’s  was  “How  many  maintain  the  husband  and  wife  without  separa- 
tion?” The  question  I would  like  to  raise  is  this:  “How  many  repre- 

sentatives from  the  different  counties  present  will  rise  to  their  feet  and 
pledge  themselves  that  they  will  go  home  to  their  counties  and  do  their 
utmost  to  take  care  of  the  husband  and  wife  together  in  the  institution 
they  represent,  when  the  case  is  presented  to  them.  I will  make  it  a 
motion.  Seconded  by  a member. 

MR.  COBER:  I merely  don’t  want  the  matter  to  Z@!b  go  on 

record  that  there  are  only  five  or  six  counties  in  the  State  which  keep 
their  couples  together.  To  put  that  on  the  record  does  not  seem  like 
the  proper  thing.  It  would  not  look  right  in  the  newspapers  or  on  the 
records  of  this  meeting. 

MR.  WHITE:  In  justification  of  that  we  will  say  how  many  are 

not.  We  know  five  are.  We  will  find  out  how  many  who  are  not.  We 
should  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  trouble  be  known.  We  are  placing  before 
the  public  how  many  counties  do  it.  We  are  only  pledging  the  Con- 
vention to  go  home  and  work  to  keep  the  husbands  and  wives  together 
in  the  future. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  REPRESENTATIVE:  I understand  the 

question  is  “How  many  make  provisions  to  keep  them  together.”  We 
have  no  provision  made  for  that.  We  have  one  couple  in  our  home 
today  and  they  are  kept  together.  We  provide  them  with  outdoor  re- 
lief. One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  a while  ago  what  we  paid.  We  pay 
according  to  the  circumstances.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  live  with  a 
small  amount.  We  pay  as  high  as  three  or  four  dollars  per  week.  That 
it  all  they  ask  for.  Then  they  can  get  along  with  what  help  they  can 
give  themselves. 

MR.  THEURBR:  May  I ask  the  gentleman  if  four  dollars  a week 

is  the  maximum. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  BEDFORD:  That  is  all  they  ask  for. 

MR.  THEURER:  Suppose  you  get  a couple  who  can’t  make  any  of 

their  own  living? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  REPRESENTATIVE:  Then  we  take  them 

to  the  home. 

MR.  MACKIN:  In  case  a trained  nurse  was  required,  which  would 

be  about  twenty- five  dolalrs  a week.  The  value  of  a trained  nurse  in 
a County  Home  is  one  that  should  have  preceded  this  argument. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  REPRESENTATIVE:  These  people  we  are 

supporting — -five  families  I have  in  mind — they  have  their  own  homes 
and  the  men  are  able  to  earn  part  of  their  living.  We  don’t  support 
them.  We  give  them  all  they  ask  for.  If  they  would  ask  for  more  we 
would  give  it  to  them. 

MR.  THEURER:  The  original  question  was  those  taken  to  the 

County  Home. 

BEDFORD  REPRESENTATIVE:  You  ask  how  many  cases  we 

have. 

MR.  THEURER:  Yes,  in  the  County  Home.  That  is  the  question. 

MR.  COLBORN : I think  it  was  an  iniciuity  on  the  part  of  the  Di- 

rectors of  the  Poor  in  the  past  to  separate  these  people.  I hope  this 
question  will  arouse  every  Director  of  the  Poor  here  and  that  they  will 
go  home  and  make  preparation  for  the  care  of  aged  couples  that  they 
may  not  toe  separated,  that  they  may  go  hand  in  hand  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

MR.  WHITE:  All  in  favor  of  this  motion  will  rise  to  their  feet. 

(Unanimous).  Declared  carried  by  the  Chair. 

MR.  MACKIN : As  one  of  the  Stewards  I don’t  think  we  should 

allow  this  session  to  pass  by  without  calling  attention  to  the  things 
which  have  come  to  the  front.  I am  not  an  old  hfind  at  this.  I have 

been  here  but  a few  years.  I like  to  have  the  people  interested  in 

what  we  are  doing.  There  has  not  been  very  much  said  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  to  make  the  lives  of  our  people  more  complete,  from  a 
religious  standpoint,  from  a physical  standpoint,  and  to  make  them 
happier.  Of  course  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  economical.  We  are  hav- 
ing the  same  trouble  in  our  private  homes.  This  thing  is  just  a little 
bit  different.  We  should  talk  over  the  other  side  of  the  institutions — 

the  people.  They  are  the  ones  we  are  interested  in,  not  always  “how 

much  money  we  spend.”  How  many  books  are  you  receiving?  Those 
subjects  should  be  given  more  attention. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LANCASTER  COUNTY:  I am  prob- 

ably the  only  representative  from  any  county  who  is  a regularly  ap- 
pointed Chaplain,  in  this  work  entirely.  I have  a big  job  sometimes. 
I want  to  say  Mr.  Mackin’s  question  touched  me.  At  our  i>lace  once 
each  week,  on  Tuesday  evening,  a number  of  ladies  come  to  the  insti- 
tution. going  from  room  to  room,  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  old 
ladies.  Each  Sunday  evening  at  the  chapel  services  we  have  probably 
one  hundred  present.  Perhaps  forty  of  the  people  from  Lancaster  come 
out  and  sing  in  the  choir.  I want  to  say  to  these  people  here  that  I 
believe  the  influence  exerted  by  the  almshouse  in  the  right  way  is 
money  well  siient  and  a good  return  is  gotten  therefrom. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY:  It  might  be  a 

little  out  of  the  way  but  I would  like  to  know  how  many  institutions 
are  paying  school  tax  or  road  tax  in  the  townships  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

MR.  MACKIN : We  pay  no  tax  in  Luzerne.  We  pay  no  tax  and 

we  appoint  our  own  tax  collector. 
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MR.  WHITE:  It  is  the  same  in  Mercer  County. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY:  Do  you  pay 

tax  on  your  farm  you  have  bought  outside? 

MR.  MACKIN : No  sir.  Except  on  a cold  storage  plant. 

MR.  WHITE:  This  is  out  of  order  and  we  will  have  to  confine 

ourselves  to  the  program. 

MR.  WHITE:  Mr.  G.  B.  Jeffries  of  Fayette  County  was  to  have 

given  us  a talk  on  “What  Power  Should  be  Vested  in  Superintendent 
and  Matron  of  County  Homes;  Should  Important  Questions  Arise  Dur- 
ing the  Absence  of  Members  of  the  Board,”  but  he  is  not  present.  I 
think  this  is  a good  subject  to  talke  about.  I wish  Mr.  Colborn  would 
open  the  discussion. 

MR.  COLBORN:  In  answer  to  this  question  I would  say  that  all 

power  should  be  given  to  them.  If  a Superintendent  is  hadicapped  at 
all  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  then  he  should  resign.  In  the  first 
place  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  thoroughly  know  the  man  they 
are  hiring  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home.  If  they  have  faith  in 
him  and  in  his  ability  then  they  should  not  restrict  him  of  any  power 
especially  in  the  business  of  the  Board  or  in  case  of  accident,  as  is 
contemplated  in  this  question. 

At  this  point  Mayor  Franke  asked  to  speak  a few  words  to  the 
Convention,  as  follows: 

MAYOR  FRANKE:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I have 

been  so  much  impressed  with  the  attendance  at  this  Convention  that 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  stay  away  from  you.  I have  two  announcements  to 
make  this  morning  in  reference  to  the  program.  You  have  been  here 
two  days  and  two  nights,  most  of  you  possibly.  You  have  spent  much 
of  that  time  here  in  the  church.  I think  you  are  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  church  by  this  time.  But  we  are  going  to  take  you  from 
one  church  to  another.  We  are  going  to  leave  here  about  12  o’clock 
and  we  will  assemble  on  the  outside  here  and  form  in  two’s  and  march 
to  the  Methodist  Church  where  luncheon  will  be  served.  After  luncheon 
we  will  again  assemble  and  march  to  the  Post  Office  steps  where  we 
will  have  a photograph  taken  of  the  delegates.  I am  very  anxious  to 
have  one  of  these  photographs.  After  the  photographer  gets  through 
with  you  we  will  have  automobiles  there  for  a trip  around  the  city 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  men  and  women. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Thursday.  Tomorrow  A.  M.  at  10  o’clock 
sharp  we  will  assemble  here  and  march  to  Washington  Street  at  the 
rear  of  the  Penn  Traffic  Store  where  we  will  board  the  observation  car 
furnished  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  proceed  on  a trip  through 
the  mills.  That  will  be  a very  interesting  trip  for  you  I am  sure. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  WHITE:  In  regard  to  our  question.  Is  there  any  member 

who  has  a suggestion.  I would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY:  The 

Board  of  Directors  in  my  county  give  the  Superintendent  a great  deal 
of  power.  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  a Superintendent  and  not  have  any 
charge. 

MR.  COLBORN:  During  my  30  years  connection  with  this  Asso- 

ciation there  are  a few  counties  in  this  State  that  have  a superintend- 
ent of  their  home  which  I know  have  seiwed  from  15  to  20  years  without 
a fracas. 

MR.  JEFFRIES : I am  sorry  I was  not  here  when  my  name  was 

called.  I didn’t  think  I would  be  reached  until  after  dinner,  so  I took 
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a walk  around  the  city.  I am  called  upon  to  say  a few  words  about 
Superintendents  of  County  Homes.  To  my  mind  this  is  a very  inter- 
esting subject.  I have  been  connected  with  a County  Home  for  two 
or  three  years.  This  subject  asks  what  should  be  the  power  of  a 
Superintendent  of  a County  Home  in  the  absence  of  the  Directors?  It 
strikes  me  forcibly  that  the  very  best  men  should  be  elected  as  direc- 
tors. There  is  no  more  important  position  than  that,  and  the  School 
Directors.  The  School  Directors  employ  the  teachers  that  instruct  the 
young.  If  they  are  properly  started  they  will  be  successful  when  they 
grow  up.  I always  think  the  School  Director  should  be  the  best  man. 
If  the  children  are  started  right  they  will  continue  right  when  they 
grow  up  and  be  successful.  I don’t  mean  in  a money  way.  I mean 
men  and  women  who  will  have  an  influence  in  their  community  for 
good.  Now  if  we  elect  good  Directors  of  the  Poor  they  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  the  Sui^erintendent  in 
charge  will  be  properly  cared  for.  That  being  true  they  should  get  the 
best  Superintendent  they  can  get.  But  not  from  a political  standpoint. 
Politics  is  all  right  in  its  place.  I want  you  to  get  that  soaked  into 
your  noodle.  Let  us  elect  Directors  of  the  Poor  who  are  capable  and 
efficient  and  with  good  sane  judgment.  Persons  who  will  take  good 
care  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside.  That  being  true  they 
will  select  a Superintendent  regardless  of  his  politics.  You  know  the 
Act  of  Asesmbly  says  they  shall  take  care  of  and  maintain  the  people 
of  the  institution. 

So  far  as  the  physical  and  material  wants  of  the  people  in  the  in- 
stitution are  concerned  they  can  do  it.  There  is  a higher  duty  than 
that,  however.  It  would  not  do  to  have  a Superintendent  who  would 
allow  immorality  to  run  rife  around  the  institution.  The  Superin- 
tendent should  be  a man  who  will  look  after  their  moral  as  well  as 
their  physical  wants.  In  my  county  the  Directors  elect  them  and  can 
put  them  out,  if  they  are  derelict  in  their  duties.  That  is  right. 

Put  in  a man  who  can  discharge  the  duties  faithfully.  The  Di- 
rectors can’t  always  be  there.  They  can’t  be  there  and  attend  to  their 
business,  too.  In  my  county  there  are  three  districts  and  each  one  has 
a district  to  look  after,  outdoor  relief,  etc.  I might  *>a.y  that  papers  are 
signed  by  two  responsible  men.  That  paper  is  given  to  the  Director  in 
that  district.  He  goes  and  makes  an  investigation.  That  is  done  im- 
mediately so  that  no  one  is  in  want.  The  Superintendent  should  have 
all  of  the  authority  that  the  Directors  have.  I spoke  yesterday  on  law. 
Law  is  a good  thing  but  common  sense  is  another.  If  the  Directors 
are  out  of  the  Pity  is  no  reason  why  someone  should  starve  or  be  in 
want.  There  is  no  greater  responsibility  in  this  State  or  any  other 
than  that  of  caring  for  the  poor. 

Another  thing.  In  addition  to  the  Superintendent  comes  his  wife. 
She  is  generally  the  matron.  She  should  be  a good  noble  woman  and 
as  a matter  of  fact  all  of  our  men  have  good  noble  women.  I suppose 
we  have  better  women  than  they  have  men.  The  women  should  also 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  home.  The  Superintendent  should  have 
power  to  discharge  employes  who  will  not  do  their  work  properly. 
He  should  be  able  to  run  the  institution,  and  not  the  institution  run 
him.  Every  inmate  is  one  member  of  his  family.  He  must  look  after 
them  in  that  light  also.  You  and  I may  come  to  the  county  home  be- 
fore we  die.  You  can  never  tell.  I am  sorry  I don’t  have  time  to  say 
all  I want  to  on  this  subject.  We  should  be  our  brother’s  keeper  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

MR.  WHITE:  I trust  that  this  session  has  been  profitable  to  you. 

I hope  the  Superintendents  and  Matrons  will  be  able  to  go  away  from 
here,  with  some  useful  idea  they  can  carry  back  to  the  institution. 
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MR.  BOHLER:  Are  there  any  g'entlemen  here  conencted  with 

county  prisons  and  correctional  institutions?  Mr.  McGarry  would  like 
to  meet  them  in  the  next  room.  The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  is 
ready  to  make  their  report. 

MR.  BAUSMAN:  The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  met  and  re- 

ceived invitations  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  County  Officers 
and  Business  Men  of  Butler,  Pa.  They  wish  to  have  the  next  Con- 
vention. 1918,  there.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  next  annual 
session  be  held  at  Butler,  Pa. 

(Signed)  FRANK  P.  BAUSMAN, 

MRS.  S.  J.  TELFORD. 

J.  L.  REILLEY, 

W.  E.  McINTIRE, 

■WRLLIAM  H.  KUHNS, 

Committee. 

A motion  was  pased  before  the  Convention  and'seconded  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  be  accepted. 
Adopted. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A COUNTY  PHYSICIAN 
Warren  Z.  Anders,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Montgomery  County  Home, 

Royersford,  Pa. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Association  will  include  some  observations  and  experiences  that 
crop  out  in  our  every  day  work  as  physicians  to  the  wards  of  the 
county  under  our  care. 

The  Tisiting  physicians  to  the  Almshouses  of  our  Stat.e,  to  which 
class  I belong,  are  usually  general  practitioners  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Home  Hospital.  To  give  the  patient  his  best  attention  the 
physician  in  charge  must  be  an  Internist,  a pathologist,  a pharmacist,  , 
a diagnostician,  a specialist.  He  must  ever  be  alert  to  the  progress  and 
advanced  made  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine:  because  the  cases 
he  meets  are  of  a varied  nature  and  'often  tax  and  test  his  mental  cali- 
bre as  he  seeks  to  classify  and  treat  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  ad- 
mitted and  placed  under  his  care. 

Most  of  the  cases  with  which  he  comes  into  contact  are  chronic 
incurable  affections  such  as  malignant  disease,  deformities  from  rheu- 
matism and  injury,  paralysis,  paralysis  agitans.  lacomotor  ataxia,  leg 
ulcers,  senility  and  the  like.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  are  unsat- 
isfactory. though  one  needs  to  look  after  the  general  habits  of  the 
body  and  make  the  patients  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  their  often 
pitiful  state. 

At  the  Montgomery  County  Home  we  have  a tubercular  ward  in 
one  large  room  adjoining  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and  we  endeavor 
to  enforce  strict  isolation  of  all  cases,  together  with  the  proper  disposal 
of  the  sputum.  There  should  be  a separate  building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  home  if  isolation  of  tubercular  patients  is  to  be  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Usually  the  cases  brought  to  the  Home  are  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  disease  and  the  risk  of  contagion  and  infection  is  a source  of 
constant  danger.  Whenever  we  receive  cases  that  may  be  helped  or 
benefited  for  any  length  of  time,  the  Poor  Directors  very  thoughtfully 
and  generously  defray  the  expenses  of  these  patients  to  Hamburg  or 
Mount  Alto,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  expert 
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special  care  and  treatment,  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  so 
unstinting'ly  and  bountifully  provided. 

Montgomery  County  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  of  this  “Im- 
perial Commonwealth.”  Included  in  its  borders  are  rich  suburban 
first-class  townships  adjoining  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  the  large 
boroughs  of  Norristown,  Conshohocken  and  Pottstown.  Our  institu- 
tions should  often  be  better  equipped  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid 
march  of  progress  in  the  industrial  world. 

What  we  need  is  a separate  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  and  I 
might  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Poor  Directors  of  Montgomery 
County  have  in  mind  the  construction  of  such  a hospital  either  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Home  or  near  Norristown.  At  the  latter  place  it  will 
be  more  easy  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  Not  long  ago  a case 
of  tetanus  was  refused  admission  at  a nearby  hospital  on  account  of 
its  being  infectious— A separate  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  would 
have  prevented  the  unpleasant  notoriety  and  unfavorable  discussion 
which  arose  in  consequence  of  this  case.  A case  of  diphtheria  at  the 
Home  last  year  and  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas  among  the  older  in- 
mates of  the  institution  could  have  been  more  easily  controlled,  if  we 
had  at  our  disposal  such  an  isolation  hospital. 

Cases  of  syphilis,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
should  be  treated  energetically  with  Salvarsan  or  Diarsenol  intraven- 
ously. The  Wasserman  test  sought  for.  and  the  case  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  until  danger  of  infection  is  passed.  The 
county  or  the  State,  especially,  should  enforce  a sanitary  control  over 
these  cases  and  then  all  cases  of  syphilis  would  be  properly  reported- 
I would  advise  that  an  expert  syphilographer  should  treat  these  cases 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  best  treatment.  Segregation  and 
energetic  treatment  would  largely  eliminate  the  innocent  contraction 
of  this  malady,  the  ravages  of  which,  especially  on  the  nervous  system, 
only  a physician  can  understand.  Syphilitic  cases  admitted  to  the 
County  Home  are,  as  a rule,  moral  derelicts,  who  have  not  had  any 
* restraining  care  or  proper  home  influences.  As  a consequence  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  proper  precautions  to  be  followed  in  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  this  plague  to  others.  To  carry  out  my 
suggestions  might  entail  a great  deal  of  expense,  yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  amount  of  money  expended  by  our  National  Gov- 
ernment in  its  effort  to  eradicate  hog  cholera,  surely  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  giving  to  the  indigent  tubercular  and  syphilitic  cases  the  very 
best  care  and  treatment,  should  appeal  to  all  as  imperative  and  just. 

The  State  has  already  taken  steps  to  establish  an  Inebriate  Hos- 
pital, so  that  inebriates  may  be  committed  to  a State  Inebriate  In- 
stitution instead  of  to  the  State  Hospial  for  the  Insane.  I have  received 
few  cases,  that  needed  treatment  for  acute  alcoholism.  Situated  as  we 
are,  adjoining  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  I have 
not  been  called  upon  to  treat  any  subjects  of  drug  narcosis. 

I have  found  cases  of  parasitic  skin  diseases  somewhat  troublesome, 
but  by  energetic  and  persistent  treatment  I have  been  able  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  irritating  and  tormenting  affection- 

While  I have  stated  that  most  of  our  work  has  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  the  chronic  incurable  affections  yet  occasionally  I find 
that  surgery  is  indicated  or  a mistaken  diagnosis  has  been  made  and 
that  its  correction  will  often  cure  the-  case. 

Our  cases  of  insanity  are  committed  to  the  Norristown  State  Hos- 
pital. These  cases  are  often  sent  in  with  a history  of  neurasthemia 
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and  after  a stay  of  a few  days  in  the  Home  Hospital  .one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  a case  of  Senile  Dementia  or  Gen- 
eral Paralysis  of  the  insane. 

The  infants  in  the  Home  need  to  be  looked  after  in  reference  to 
diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  digestive  disturbances.  Handicap- 
ped as  they  often  are  from  bad  family  history,  we,  as  physicians,  should 
not  only  look  into  their  defects  but  remedy  them  as  well,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  become  useful  and  self-supporting  as  they 
grow  into  manhood  and  womanhod.  In  view  of  the  great  conflict  which 
is  raging  in  Europe,  calling  the  very  flower  of  young  manhood  to  the 
colors  and  possibly  to  death  on  the  battlefield,  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will  depend  upon  Qur  efforts  in  conserving  the  health  of 
the  infants. 

In  our  Home  we  conduct  a dispensary,  as  it  were,  for  the  Home 
oases,  and  if  the  patient  is  too  ill,  we  transfer  the  case  to  the  hospital. 
One  must  sift  out  the  malingerers.  The  hard  work  on  the  farm  often 
brings  out  a host  of  symptoms-  The  old  inmates  are  frequently  very 
crafty  but  our  experience  usually  sufficies  to  properly  label  some  of 
them  as  “fakes,”  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  care-takers.  We  have 
a few  separate  rooms  in  our  hospital  for  the  aged  man  and  wife.  These 
rooms  are  cozy  and  home-like  and  those  who  occupy  them  do  not  feel 
so  keenly  their  abode  in  the  County  Home. 

I have  often  thought  that  a medical  supervisor  of  the  County  Hos- 
pital in  connection  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  might  be  of 
great  advantage  in  keeping  up  interest  in  our  work.  Such  an  official 
would  come  to  the  hospital  with  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  de- 
tail in  reference  to  the  proper  management  of  the  Hospital  as  regards 
nursing,  diet  and  the  proper  executive  administration  of  the  hospital, 
as  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  institution.  One  should  .how- 
ever take  advantage  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  studying  the  needs  in  regard  to  laboratory  analysis  and 
other  matters. 

The  order  for  drugs  and  medical  supplies  are  sent  to  the  County 
Controller  every  three  months  and  bids  are  received  for  furnishing 
them.  It  is  important  to  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  drugs  desired. 

Truly  the  duties  of  the  physician  in  the  County  Home  are  num- 
erous and.  as  he  passes  through  the  wards  and  listens  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  patients  he  should  not  turn  a deaf  ear  but  should  stop 
and  tell  them’  that  they  can  be  helped.  Give  a patient  some  bitter 
tonic  or  digestant  and  he  will  feel  after  all  that  you  are  interested  in 
him.  Shoved  and  jostled  about  from  place  to  place  and  from  position 
to  position  at  last  to  find  shelter  and  relief  under  the  roof  of  the 
County  Home  Hospital,  our  patients  rely  upon  us.  as  physicians,  to  do 
our  best  for  them.  I have  found  the  avera.ge  inmate  rather  grateful 
and  appreciative  of  the  little  attentions  we  may  see  fit  to  give  him. 
One  can  accomplish  much  by  mere  kindness.  Det  your  patient  know 
that  you  really  care  for  him  but  be  sure  that  you  impress  upon  him 
that  you  have  your  own  method  and  that  you  deserve  his  respect  and 
co-oneration  in  all  things. 

The  physician  should  have  full  charare  of  the  hospital  as  reeards 
the  proper  instrtiction  of  nurses  and  their  duties.  He  should  supervise 
the  sanitary  regimen  to  be  carried  out  by  the  hospital  subordinates 
and  should  be  given  full  authority  in  all  things  medical.  Anv  criticism 
of  the  hospital  management  may  then  justly  be  placed  upon  him  as 
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the  physician.  The  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors  is  in- 
variably essential  to  our  work  as  physicians  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
best  results,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  that  I have  found  them 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  county 
physician  in  the  performance  of  his  manifold  duties  at  the  County 
Home- 


MR.  WHITE:  We  will  meet  tomororw  morning  at  9 o’clock  in- 

stead of  8:30  A.  M.  That  wil  Igive  us  three-quarters  of  an  hour  prior 
to  our  trip  at  10  o’clock.  Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  8 P.  M.  by  the  Chairman. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Powell,  of  Johnstown. 

Mr.  Sherrard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  played  “All  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus’  Name”  on  the  piano.  The  audience  rose  and  joined  in 
the  singing. 

PRESIDENT:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Com- 

mittee. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  Hagey. 

PRESIDENT  Kohler  : That  is  a pretty  nice  report.  The  Asso- 

ciation is  in  good  financial  condition.  You  have  heard  the  report  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  What  is  the  wishes  of  the 
Association? 

A motion  was  placed  before  the  Convention,  and  seconded,  that  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  be  accepted,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. Adopted  unanimously.  See  page  22  for  report  of  Auditing 
Committee. 

PRESIDENT  BOHLER:  The  program  for  this  evening  has  been 

arranged  by  Mr.  McGarry,  Asst.  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities.  We  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr.  McGarry  and 
those  connected  with  the  prisons,  reform  and  penal  institutions. 

W.  J.  McGARRY:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Some 

years  ago  at  college  we  had  a President  whose  duty  it  was  to  address 
the  schools  every  morning  before  classes.  He  always  read  something. 
He  read  his  address.  In  arranging  for  this  session  I told  the  gentlemen 
that  I didn’t  wish  any  papers  read  as  I wished  a general  discussion.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Session.  I wish  to  use  my  prerogative  and  read  a few 
remarks  with  your  permission.  I w’ish  to  say  that  I appreciate  the 
greeting  extended  to  us  tonight.  With  your  permissi(m  I will  read 
briefly  to  you. 

W.  J.  McGARRY : As  Chairman  of  this  Session.  I desire  to  briefly 

state  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  feature  of  our  Association,  and  I per- 
sonally believe  that  it  is  something  which  comes  under  the  scope,  not 
only  of  the  Association,  as  members,  but  as  individuals  as  well. 

The  conditions  in  some  of  the  jails  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
State  are  such  that  we  should  all  take  an  active  interest  in  bettering 
them,  and  it  is  to  this  end  we  are  having  this  conference.  It  is  a begin- 
ning and  I believe  it  will  work  out  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  The 
same  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  prevails  in  the  jails 
as  it  does  in  the  almshouses.  This  Board  has  for  years  been  advocating 
or  suggesting  and  recommending  better  conditions  and  facilities  in  the 
various  penal  institutions,  but  it  has  been  “up-hill”  work,  I am  glad 
to  say  the  pris^on  authorities  and  those  in  charge  have  come  to  recog- 
nize this  Board  as  their  friend  and  supporter.  It  has  been,  to  a certain 
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degree,  a matter  of  educating  the  officials  or  those  charged  with  the 
care  of  our  prisons  up  to  a standard  that  the  modern  conditions  exist 
in  a majority  of  our  jails  today. 

The  State  Board,  since  its  creation,  has  had  various  laws  enacted, 
having  at  times  some  terrific  struggles  with  the  Legislature  to  pass 
them,  but  I am  glad  to  say  there  has  been  no  time  in  its  history  where 
the  Legislature  ultimately  has  not  responded  to  an  appeal  made  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  where  they  have  asked  for  legislation  which 
would  bring  about  better  conditions  and  environment  for  the  inmates  in 
all  our  institutions. 

Briefly,  I might  state  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. First  of  all,  the  abolishment  of  stripes,  the  employment  of 
prisoners,  the  separation  of  sexes,  of  juveniles,  the  creation  of  a House 
of  Detention,  the  creation  of  a Institution  to  be  known  as  the  State  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Women,  where  women  first-offenders  may  be  sent  in- 
stead of  the  prisons  or  workhouses. 

Through  our  efforts  we  have  brought  about  the  rebuilding  of  many 
jails,  the  installation  of  modern  and  sanitary  toilets  and  baths,  good 
ventilation,  heating,  light,  clothing,  beds,  etc.,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
food.  All  of  these  things  hp.ve  been  done  quietly  in  Pennsylvania, 
without  the  blare  of  trumpet  or  the  platform  tactics  of  any  individual 
from  our  Board.  While  other  States  are  telling  of  the  wonderful  strides 
they  are  making,  Pennsylvania  has  not  only  kept  up  the  pace,  but  has 
forged  far  ahead. 

I might  say  here,  that  one  of  the  very  latest  laws  enacted  is  the 
permission  given  the  wardens  or  sheriffs  of  jails  to  take  the  prisoners 
out  and  work  them  on  the  farms.  This  was  brought  about  by  condi- 
tions we  found  in  one  of  the  County  jails  where  the  prison  board  desired 
to  work  the  prisoners,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  their  solicitor  had  given 
them  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  right  to  take  the  prison- 
ers out  of  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  employment,  this  re- 
sulted in  our  agents  going  to  the  jail  and  learning  that  members  of  the 
prison  board  were  at  work  on  the  farm  ploughing,  planting  and  putting 
in  the  crops,  while  the  prisoners  remained  in  idleness  in  the  jail.  A 
bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  by  our  Board,  and  became  a law 
and  today  the  prisoners  have  the  privilege  of  working  on  the  County 
poor  farms  under  the  supervision,  of  course,  of  the  warden  or  sheriff, 
fn  many  of  the  counties  today  this  is  being  done. 

About  15  counties  are  using  the  prisoners  on  the  almshouse  farms 
(the  result  of  this  act),  either  by  paroling  them  or  under  supervision  of 
wardens  and  sheriffs.  There  are  possibly  as  many  more  who  have 
worked  the  men  around  the  jail  yards  or  gardens  for  years  back.  We 
expect,  by  next  Spring,  to  increase  this  list  by  at  least  twenty  (20) 
counties. 

There  has  not  been  a case  where  it  has  not  worked  out  successfully. 
This  not  only  affords  the  prisoners  a healthy  occupation,  but  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  In 
some  instances  the  prisoners  are  allowed  a per  capita,  in  others,  they 
receive  a monthly  stipend.  This  is  given  to  them  on  their  discharge 
or  during  the  time  they  work.  The  prisoners  granted  the  privilege  of 
working  are  usually  those  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire  or  those 
who  can  be  trusted.  So  much  for  that. 

Mr.  McKenty,  Warden  of  Philadelphia  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Peni- 
tentiary, was  the  first  on  the  program  this  evening,  but  I regret  he  is 
not  here. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  T.  B.  Patton,  Super- 
intendent Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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Mi%  Patton  made  a splendid  talk  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  Convention.  It  is  a matter  of  much  regret  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  editor  of  the  Proceedings  to  secure  the  stenographic  report  of 
this  excellent  address. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Superintendent  Boys’  Department,  Glenn  Mills 
School,  also  gave  a very  complete  and  interesting  talk  on  the  boys’  de- 
partment at  Glen  Mills.  He  followed  the  child  through  the  various 
channels,  the  family,  the  school,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Boarding  Home, 
the  Reformatory  and  lastly  the  Penitentiary.  He  stated  that  even  all 
of  these  agencies  sometimes  fail  to  make  any  change  in  the  person 
under  discussion.  He  stated  also  that  it  was  no  criticism  on  the  part 
of  any  of  these  agencies  as  some  would  be  bound  to  be  failures  after 
all  had  been  done  for  them.  He  gave  a very  interesting  description  of 
the  schools  at  Glen  Mills  and  the  good  work  they  were  doing. 

MR.  McGARRY:  I might  state  that  this  gavel  was  made  by  one  of 

the  inmates  of  the  Huntingdon  Refoi’matory. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Penn.  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  at  Morganza,  gave  a very  fitting  talk  on  the  work  of  his  school. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Miller,  Chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  on  his  experiences  in  the  Western  Penitentiary 
as  chaplain. 

MR.  McGARRY:  I had  a number  of  Wardens  here  tonight.  Mr. 

Carpenter  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  Crawford  of  Tioga,  Mr.  Pascoe  of  North- 
ampton, but  I don’t  see  them  now. 

In  closing  I would  say  to  each  one  of  you,  “go  back  to  your  work 
and  think  more  about  it.”  I also  desire  to  thank  the  speakers  for 
coming  here  tonight.  I think  and  am  sure  they  have  been  appreciated 
by  ev'erybody.  We  are  glad  to  know  such  men  and  women  are  in 
charge  of  the  institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  I thank  you. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Several  times  I have  told  the  delegates  that  they 

should  not  return  to  their  homes  too  soon.  Some  have  missed  the  best 
part  of  the  session  I am  sure.  I wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Penn  that  I will  be 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  session  for  the  next  three  years  and 
if  I can  use  my  influence  we  will  have  a session  for  the  Penal  Institu- 
tions and  Correction  Institutions  for  the  State.  All  try  to  be  here  to- 
morrow morning  at  nine  o’clock  for  a short  session  of  a half  hour. 
Then  we  will  go  through  the  Cambria  Steel  Works.  They  are  going  to 
shut  down  the  departments  as  we  pass  through  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  to  anyone. 

PRESIDENT:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 

on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  read  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hawkins. 

MR.  BOHLER:  The  Resolutions  Committee  seems  to  have  cov- 

ered the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  What  is  your  will  on  some? 

Moved  and  seconded  that  same  be  adopted.  Carried. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

We,  the  undersigned  Committee  on  Resolutions,  respectfully  submit 
the  following: 

RESOLVED:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due,  and 

are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  various  officers  who  by  their  efforts  have 
made  this  the  forty-third  annual  convention,  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  yet  held. 
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RESOLVED,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Mayor, 
and  his  able  assistants  on  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
their  hospitable  reception  and  for  the  delightful  entertainment  that 
has  made  our  stay  here  so  enjoyable; 

To  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  its  pastor,  organist  and  sing- 
ers, for  the  use  of  their  magnificent  and  ideally  complete  building  for 
our  sessions  and  for  their  many  courtesies  extended  to  us,  which  have 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  convention; 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  all  the  booster  citizens  of 
Johnstown,  which  somehow  includes  every  resident  we  have  met,  who 
have  so  kindly  furnished  automobiles,  shown  so  many  acts  of  gracious 
hospitality  and  who  have  impressed  us  with  their  loyalty  and  inspired 
in  us  a desire  to  emulate  the  same; 

To  J,  C.  Ogden,  General  Manager  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 
through  whose  kindness  the  entertaining  and  instructive  trip  through 
the  mills  was  made  possible- 

To  the  local  newspapers  which  have  covered  so  well  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  in  their  reports; 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Franklin  Street  M,  E,  Church,  who  served  so 
well  the  bountiful  lunch  of  today  and  to  those  who  so  thoughtfully 
planned  and  carried  out  the  pleasing  project. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  hospital  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  every  County  Home  adeOjUate  to  properly  care  for  medical 
and  surgical  cases. 

We  suggest  that  efforts  be  made  to  bring  into  the  membership  of 
this  organization  every  eligible  district,  society  or  individual  so  that 
the  greatest  good  may  be  had  from  our  annual  sessions  to  the  greatest 
possible  number. 

That  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  our  food 
supplies  as  presented  to  us  by  the  speakers  at  this  convention  and  as 
urgently  requested  by  our  Government,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to 
co-operate  in  all  possible  ways  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  au- 
thorities of  our  State  and  Nation, 

W.  W.  HAWKINS,  Washington  Co,,  Chairman- 

COL.  A.  G.  SEYFERT,  Lancaster  County. 

L.  C.  COLBORN,  Somerset  County. 

T.  B.  PATTON,  Huntingdon  County. 

WILLIAM  M.  BURT,  Pittsburgh. 

GEORGE  FOCHT,  Berks  County. 

WILLIAM  T.  EVANS,  Cambria  County- 

MRS.  FLORENCE  CLOUD,  Chester  County. 

WILLARD  MATTHEWS,  Lackawanna  County. 

JOSEPH  STAYER,  Bedford  County. 

Committee. 


AMENDMENT  TO  REPORT  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr-  Chairman: 

I beg  to  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions; 
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WHEREAS.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  very  wisely 
decreed  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  shall  be  protected  in  our  own 
country  from  vice  and  the  evils  of  the  drink  habit  so  that  they  shall  be 
more  efficient  for  service,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  calling  upon  all  our  citizens  to  conserve  our  food 
resources  to  the  utmost, 

RESOLVED.  That  this  Association  earnestly  requests  President 
Wilson  to  put  in  force,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  camps  of  our  armies 
abroad  the  same  rules  for  our  soldiers’  protection  as  are  in  force  here, 
and 

RESOLVED,  Further  that  we  urge  him  to  use  immediately  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands  by  Congress  to  stop  the  use  of  all  food  and 
feed  products  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  so  that  our 
citizens  may  be  fed  and  our  allies  helped  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
ability  and  that  the  President  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  this  As- 
sociation of  this  action. 

S.  E.  GILL. 

MR.  BOHLER:  You  have  heard  the  amendment  to  the  report  of 

the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR.  BOHLER;  All  in  favor  of  this  amendment  as  read  will  please 
give  their  consent  by  saying  I.  Carried. 

MR.  BOHLER:  As  the  amendment  carried  are  you  ready  for  the 

question  on  the  passage  of  the  whole  report. 

Question. 

All  give  their  consent  by  saying  I.  Carried. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  last  Fall  at  Dr.  Sommer’s 

Institution  I was  at  a committee  meeting  when  a committee  called  upon 
me  and  asked  me  to  come  out  of  the  room.  I went  out  with  them  and 
they  told  me  that  they  wanted  me  to  go  in  before  the  Convention  as  I 
had  been  elected  President  of  this  Association.  I was  pleased  at  the 
honor  they  had  conferred  upon  me,  but  I did  not  feel  equal  to  being 
President  of  the  Association  and  I told  them.  They  insisted  that  I 
should  accept  and  I have  tried  to  do  as  well  as  I could  so  far  as  my 
abilities  are  concerned.  Today  they  have  elected  a new  President  for 
the  Association  and  my  star  is  on  the  wane.  Mr.  Roderus,  will  you 
step  forward,  please?  (Mr.  Roderus  stepped  forward  to  the  platform.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  shining  light  and  the  fading  star.  Mr. 

Albert  Roderus  of  Allegheny  County,  the  new  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  next  year.  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 

MR.  RODERUS:  Thank  you.  I also  want  to  thank  the  Conven- 

tion for  this  honor.  I deem  it  a great  honor  to  be  President  of  this 
Association,  of  this  great  work  we  are  engaged  in.  If  I only  have  the 
success  of  the  fading  stars  I will  only  be  too  happy.  I trust  and  hope 
that  everyone  of  the  delegates  who  have  attended  these  meetings  will 
encourage  me  in  my  work  by  their  attendance  next  year.  Above  all  I 
want  all  the  officers  and  the  ex- presidents  to  help  me  as  I am  a new 
man  to  take  charge  of  this  kind  of  work.  I thank  you  again. 

Adjourned  at  10:30  P.  M.  to  meet  at  9:00  A.  M.  Thursday. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Reverend  H.  G.  Michaels  was  here  but  could  not  wait.  In  his  ab- 
sence the  invocation  was  made  by  Reverend  Mr.  Beck. 

Oh,  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
rest  and  care  we  have  had  during  the  night.  We  thank 
Thee,  Oh  Lord,  for  the  many  good  things  ,we  have  learned 
during  the  past  few  days.  We  particularly  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  presence  at  these  meetings  and  ask  Thy  blessing 
on  the  work  of  this  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

May  Thy  full  benediction  rest  on  us,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

MR.  BOHLER:  This  being  the  concluding  session  of  the  Conven- 

tion and  all  of  the  Committees  having  reported  we  will  ask  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  new  business. 

MR.  ROBB:  I desire  to  offer  a resolution  that  the  President 

of  this  Association  be  directed  to  appoint  a special  committee  of  live 
members  of  the  association  all  of  whom  shall  be  learned  in  the  law, 
who  shall  make  a report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
on  the  poor  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  together  with  a proposed  act 
of  Assembly  codifying  the  same. 

REV.  BECK:  I would  like  to  second  that  motion.  The  only  thing 

I don’t  like  about  it  is  that  we  will  not  have  a report  for  a whole  year. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  get  an  act  like  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  it  will  take  $10,000  at  a low  estimate  to  codify 
the  poor  laws.  Whatever  must  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  by  the 
Legislative  body  of  the  State.  If  we  could  pass  this  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  this  committee  to  request  some  of  the  representatives  who 
come  from  our  own  district  to  rush  the  matter  through,  it  will  help 
considerable, 

MR.  BOHLER:  I think  that  the  point  is  well  taken. 

Itlotion  carried. 

MR.  BOHLER:  There  is  a paper  here  that  I have  prepared  and 

as  we  have  ample  time  I will  read  it  to  you.  I think  you  will  be  all 
more  or  less  interested.  This  paper  is  in  regard  to  the  migration  of 
the  negroes.  It  is  a very  interesting  question. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  President  Association  for  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  you  might  be  interested  in  a little  outline  of 
my  experience  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh m June  of  this  year,  to  which  I was  an  accredited  delegate  from 
‘his  Association  and  also  from  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  Philadelphia, 
with  which  I am  connected. 

The  conference  was  something  to  be  remembered  and  discussed 
for  a long  time  because  of  its  diversified  work  and  the  interest  of 
everyone  in  his  or  her  particular  line. 

Picture  if  you  will.  4 300  delegates  assembled  in  the  Shriner’s 
Theatre,  in  the  Opera  House  and  other  meeting  places  designated,  a*: 
every  one  of  which  there  was  a full  attendance. 

It  was  a fruitful  field,  from  which  I gained  much  knowledge  as  to 
the  workings  of  Poor  Boards,  Insane  Asylums  Jails  and  of  Social 
Work  in  general. 
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One  particular  lecture,  that  of  Mr.  John  Emlen  of  the  Armstrong 
Association,  Philadelphia,  impressed  me  very  much.  His  subject  was 
the  “Migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  to  the  North  and  West,’’ 
and  his  statistics,  of  which  I will  give  you  a few,  were  very  valua/ble 
and  interesting. 

It  appears  that  once  in  every  10  years  occurs  an  exodus  of  the 
colored  people  from  the  Southern  States  to  the  North  and  West.  This 
migration  is  explained  in  several  ways.  Either  negroes  become  dis- 
satisfied with  their  surroundings,  seek  better  wages,  or  they  desire  more 
educational  advantages  for  their  children,  if  it  is  too  late  to  obtain  it 
for  themselves.  , 

However,  the  migration  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1916,  and 
still  continues,  is  iby  far  the  greatest  exodus  by  force  of  numbers  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  various  circles  the  number  of 
negroes  who  have  left  the  South  is  estimated  at  100,000  to  500,000 — in 
fact  they  have  moved  in  such  large  numbers  and  in  many  cases  simu- 
ltaneously that  authentic  statistics  are  not  available. 

Many  of  these  negroes,  particularly  the  men,  have  been  imported  to 
the  North  and  West  as  a result  of  the  great  shortage  in  unskilled 
labor.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  transported  12,000,  and  the 
Erie  Railroad  3,000.  Twenty-five  hundred  negroes,  of  which  2.000 
were  men,  came  to  Coatesville,  and  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Pencoyd 
Iron  Works,  who  never  employed  negroes  before,  are  now  engaging 
them  in  large  numbers. 

The  railroads  and  other  large  corporations  who  have  imported  the 
negroes  have,  we  understand,  endeavored  to  make  suitaJble  arrange- 
ments for  their  habitation;  sanitary  camps  being  jrrovided  in  many 
instances.  However,  no  advance  accommodation  has  been  made  for 
that  vast  horde  of  voluntary  immigrants,  who  followed  the  will-’o-the- 
wisp  of  fortune  at  the  call  of  the  unscrupulous  agents  and  well-meaii- 
ing  but  misinformed  friends. 

Forced  to  move  from  some  of  the  cotton  fields  by  the  prevalence 
and  growth  of  the  boll  weevil,  this  easily  discouraged  people,  at  the 
hope  of  better  wages,  equal  franchise  and  no  prabi'bition  .haf'e  left 
their  plantations  on  a few  hours’  notice — at  work  one  day  and  gone  the 
the  next — some  have  been  found  who  could  not  give  their  home  ad- 
dress sufficiently  definite  that  a letter  might  be  sent. 

Arriving  in  the  North,  they  find  living  expenses  high,  the  work 
hard,  the  climate  treacherous  and  their  clothing ' totally  inadequate, 
leaving  the  hard  work  they  drift  toward  the  larger  cities,  herding  to- 
gether in  the  restricted  colored  section,  and  much  misery  and  suffering 
results. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  alone  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1917.  we  treated  735  non-resident  negroes  compared  to  444  non-resi- 
dent negroes  treated  during  the  whole  year  of  1916  and  247  non-resi- 
dent negroes  treated  during  the  year  1915.  If  this  proportion  prevails 
to  the  end  of  1917,  our  increase  for  the  year  would  be  167  per  cent. 

The  call  of  highwages,  eciuality  and  high  living  appealed  to  the 
honest  and  dishonest  alike,  but  particularly  to  the  latter,  the  result 
being  that  the  vast  army  of  floaters,  petty  criminals  and  other  unde- 
sirable types  followed  the  trend  of  inducement  and  landed  where  one 
might  expect  in  the  jails  and  workhouses  of  the  North. 

Where  the  families  follow  the  men  another  problem  is  developed. 
The  children  are,  without  exception,  backward — used  to  short  terms, 
poor  instruction  and  general  disinterestedness.  Large  children  are 
found  to  be  far  below  much  younger  children  in  Philadelphia  schools. 
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DR.  ANDRUS;  We  have  an  example  in  Pittsburgh  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  these  men  here.  The  Carnegie  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
imported  a lot  of  colored  men,  a very  large  number.  One  of  these  fel- 
lows became  sick.  I think  he  got  tuberculosis.  He  applied  to  us  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  called  up  the  Carnegie  Company  and  told  them 
we  couldn’t  take  the  case.  We  said  to  them  you  brought  these 
people  here  and  you  ought  to  take  care  of  them.  We  will  not  take  the 
case  at  all.  They  said  all  right  we  will  take  the  case  and  send  him 
back  home.  That  will  come  up  over  and  over  again  during  the  Winter. 
These  men  will  fall  sick  in  these  different  districts  and  the  men  who 
brought  them  here  are  the  proper  persons  to  send  them  back  to  where 
they  belong. 

MR.  BOHLER;  We  have  a number  of  such  cases.  In  the  first 
place  when  they  first  began  to  get  these  negroes  I had  some  corres- 
pondence with  Dr.  Bowen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  who  met 
me  very  fairly.  When  a man  who  was  in  their  employ  and  got  sick  or 
hurt,  they  shouldered  the  responsibility  and  footed  the  bill.  There 
were  quite  a number  of  them  that  we  found  had  tuberculosis.  Then 
we  have  the  floating  population.  The  man  you  can’t  place  anywhere. 
They  come  to  the  Standard  Steel  Works  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  get  a job  and  then  they  get  dissatisfied  and  sick 
and  they  want  you  to  take  care  of  them.  Tou  have  no  place  to  ship 
them.  We  have  had  several  cases  where  men  have  come  up  to  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  We  sent  in  the  bill  for  the  ones  we  have 
taken  care  of  and  it  was  promptly  paid. 

DR.  BECK:  It  would  have  been  a very  good  idea  to  have  placed 

on  this  program  space  for  a matter  like  this.  In  our  district  we  have 
a great  problem  that  I wish  we  could  get  some  light  on.  We  have 
county  charges  passed  on  us  that  we  never  should  have.  We  have  bills 
from  Glen  Mills  for  several  cases  like  that.  The  court  sends  them  to 
these  places  and  settles  the  bills  on  us.  We  don’t  know  anything  about 
it  at  all  at  the  time.  Another  problem  that  is  bothering  us.  Our  hos- 
pital is  charging  us  $10.00  a week.  They  are  supposed  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  at  the  hospital.  Now  and  then  they  send  us  a bill  and  say 
that  it  is  a poor  board  case.  The  law  says  they  should  not  be  paid 
more  than  one  dollar  a day.  I sprung  that  on  them  and  it  is  stilt 
hanging  fire.  Another,  case  we  have  is  a man  on  our  hands  in  our  • 
sanitary  hospital.  He  doesn’t  belong  in  our  district.  ' He  was  quaran- 
tined in  New  Castle  and  the  guard  went  to  sleep  and  left  him  get  away. 
He  came  to  Williamsport  and  we  can’t  get  rid  of  him.  The  case  is 
supposed  to  be  taken  up  for  settlement.  It  has  been  very  slow.  I 
think  these  cases  are  always  slow.  They  never  get  anywhere. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Your  law  of  a dollar  a day  was  passed  in  case 

of  placing  cases  in  private  hospitals.  That  is  a good-for-nothing  law. 

I want  to  bring  up  at  this  session  at  this  time  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  our  first  Convention  making  the  charge  in  the  different  poor 
districts  three  dollars  a week  for  board.  Forty  cents  a week  for  the 
use  of  clothing  for  a man  and  thirty  cents  for  families.  As  I under- 
stand it  when  I took  the  work  that  I am  now  engaged  in  this  was 
passed  in  the  resolution  by  the  first  session.  It  has  never  been  changed 
since  and  we  all  know  of  course  that  everything  has  gone  up  and  I feel 
that  our  session  should  advance  a little  better  prices  to  be  paid  to  the 
district  where  they  take  charge  of  cases  belonging  to  otheh  districts, 
and  that  the  district  where  they  come  from  is  liable.  I am  afraid  as 
Mr.  Beck  says  there  are  a number  of  things  that  should  be  brought  up. 
Don’t  you  receive  a duplicate  order  from  the  court  when  these  cases 
are  committed  to  these  places? 
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REV.  BECK:  Not  always.  We  have  one  or  two  cases  where  we 

didn’t. 

MR.  BOHLER:  You  should  have  one  in  each  case.  It  is  made 

out  in  duplicate,  one  groes  to  the  place  of  t^e  patient  and  the  other 
one  goes  to  you. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY:  We  have 

that  matter  coming  up  every  day.  I think  the  way  In  which  it  is  being 
done  is  very  irregular.  If  it  was  carried  on  in  the  regular  way  it 
would  be  the  same.  We  have  simply  been  allowing  it  to  go  on.  The 
court  should  declare  a man  to  be  a pauper  and  commit  him  to  the 
County  Home  and  from  there  send  him  to  this  place.  I have  spoken  to 
people  about  it  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  work  out  some  way 
and  be  more  efficient  and  the  county  pays  the  bills.  Consequently  when 
you  go  to  the  commissioners  for  your  annual  appropriation  you  ask  for 
the  sum  to  meet  these  expenses  and  it  is  all  the  same.  I think  it  is 
very  irregular.  We  have  trouble  to  go  over  our  books  properly  where 
all  these  bills  are  at  the  different  institutions.  The  court  makes  the 
order  and  directs  the  proper  officer  to  remove  them  and  the  first  thing 
we  know  is  when  the  bill  comes  in.  I try  to  correct  the  evil  and  in 
several  cases  they  have  talked  to  the  Court  so  that  once  in  a while 
they  have  informed  us.  Sometimes  they  have  informed  us  by  ’phone. 
Sometimes  they  send  these  people  and  the  first  thing  we  know  the  bill 
comes.  We  can’t  possibly  have  a complete  record  or  a history  of  the 
case  and  we  are  saddled  with  the  bill  and  know  nothing  about  it. 
This  is  a question  that  is  up  to  the  legal  department  of  this  convention. 
I think  it  is  very  important.  We  have  in  children’s  homes  and  reform- 
atories and  other  institutions  of  the  State  quite  a number  of  young 
people,  mostly  young  girls  and  boys.  They  are  on  our  books.  We  have 
not  one  word  to  say  about  them  going  there  and  whether  we  should 
take  them  and  try  to  get  some  place  for  them  to  be  taken  care  of.  We 
pay  the  bill  and  that  is  all.  That  is  not  right. 

MR.  ROBB:  The  By-Laws  say  there  should  be  a delegate  to  the 

National  Convention.  If  there  are  no  objections  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee I would  move  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  with  them.  I would 
make  a motion  that  the  question  of  delegates  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Seconded  by  a member.  Adopted. 

MR.  BOHLER:  I might  state  that  the  National  Convention  is  to 

be  in  Kansas  City.  Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Beck’s  talk  I would  like  to 
ask  the  question  “What  is  the  difference  between  a charity  case  placed 
in  a hospital  receiving  State  aid  and  one  placed  there  by  the  poor 
directors  ?’’ 

MR.  BECK:  They  charge  $10.00  a week  and  for  a charity  case 

they  don’t  change  anything.  I have  had  bills  come  in  from  hospitals 
where  men  have  been  picked  up  sick  or  maimed  in  some  way.  We 
have  been  sent  a bill  for  $10.00  a week.  That  is  not  fair. 

MR.  BOHLER:  We  come  back  at  them  with  this  proposition.  You 

are  receiving  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  We  tell  them  we  will 
not  pay. 

MR.  BECK:  We  will  refuse  to  pay  them.  Here  is  where  we 

stand.  But  they  threaten  to  sue  us. 

MR.  IJOHLER:  Let  them  sue.  That  will  test  the  case.  Shield 

yourself  behind  the  law  and  let  them  try  it. 

MR.  BOHLER:  This  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  my  term  as  Presi- 

dent of  the  Association.  I desire  here  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me.  You  certainly  have  borne  with  some  of  my  mistakes  I 
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know.  I have  made  them.  We  all  make  them.  I am  V'ery  glad  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  at  this  convention  and  I hope  that  all 
of  our  Conventions  from  now  on  will  be  greater  and  that  you  will  all 
have  gained  some  knowledge  that  is  necessai-y  for  your  position.  I 
desire  to  introduce  the  new  President,  Mr.  Roderus.  He  spoke  last 
night  and  from  now  on  he  is  your  President. 

MR.  RODERUS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (Applause),  and  those 

members  who  were  not  present  last  night  when  I was  introduced.  I 
want  to  say  it  again  and  I mean  every  word  of  it,  and  that  is  that  we 
owe  the  success  of  this  Convention  to  the  officers,  and  to  our  retiring 
president.  They  have  worked  hard  this  last  year.  Harder  than  some 
of  you  realize.  As  I was  standing  in  the  anteroom  one  of  the  members 
went  out  and  that  is  the  reason  I want  to  say  a few  words.  He  said, 
“they  have  enough  in  there  this  morning  to  keep  them  all  day.”  That 
was  in  reference  to  the  migration  of  the  negroes.  I know  he  was  right. 
We  have  a lot  of  them  in  our  district.  I come  from  a milling  district. 
We  have  a lot  of  negroes  that  have  been  imported  by  corporations. 
They  are  short  of  labor  and  they  need  the  workers.  But  I think  it  is 
up  to  them  to  take  care  of  them  for  at  least  a year.  All  I ask  of  the 
members  of  this  convention  is  for  their  support  this  coming  year  and  I 
know  with  the  help  of  the  officers  and  members  that  I will  be  proud  as 
our  retiring  President  a year  from  now.  I will  be  happy  to  know  that 
in  a few  years  from  now  we  will  have  to  take  our  Conventions  to  the 
larger  cities  so  that  we  can  be  accommodated  in  the  hotels,  as  some  of 
us  were  not  accommodated  in  the  hotels  in  the  large  city  of  Johnstown. 
I want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  honor. 

MEMBER  FROM  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY:  I am  a new  member 

here  and  I want  to  say  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  me  sit  under  such  a 
President  as  the  one  who  presided  here  this  week.  He  discharged  his 
duties  very  impartially  to  all  members  present.  It  has  been  a great 
pleasure  to  sit  under  him.  We  have  all  been  benefitted  I am  sure  and 
I therefore  think  that  a vote  of  thanks  is  due  him  for  his  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  conducting  this  convention.  I therefore,  make  a mo- 
tion that  we  extend  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bohler,  our  retiring  Presi- 
dent, for  all  he  has  done  toward  making  a success  of  this  Convention. 

I would  like  to  amend  that  and  include  all  of  the  officers. 

Seconded  and  adopted. 

A rising  vote  was  taken  which  was  unanimous. 

MR.  BOHLER:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I thank  you  very  much 

indeed.  If  there  is  no  further  business  I will  declare  the  43rd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
adjourned  sine  die. 

At  10:30  o’clock  Thursday  morning  the  delegates  boarded  the  train 
in  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  yard  and  were  shown  through  the  works  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ogden,  General  Manager.  At  the 
close  of  the  trip  on  motion  of  W.  F.  Penn  of  Morganza,  Pa.,  seconded 
by  a number  of  delegates  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  for 
the  courtesy  shown  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  by  Mr.  Ogden,  and 
by  Mayor  Louis  M.  Franke  of  the  local  committee. 
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REPORTS  FROM  COUNTIES 


ADAMS  COtmTir 

The  Poor  District  of  Adams  County  was  organized  under  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  24th  day  of  March, 
1817,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a house  for  the 
employment  and  support  of  the  poor  in  the  County  of  Adams’’;  official  cor- 
porate title  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  “The  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Adams.’’ 

Later,  by  the  Act  of  1840,  making  applicable  to  this  county  a former 
act  governing'  the  poor  district  of  Cumberland  County,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  directors  of  Adams  County  were  enlarged. 

These  powers  and  duties  included  the  right  to  hold  title  to  real  es- 
tate, to  have  perpetual  seccession,  to  erect  buildings,  to  make  requisition 
on  the  County  Treasury,  to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  wit- 
nesses on  examination  of  matters  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
corporation,  to  grant  aid  and  relief  and  employment  to  those  entitled,  to 
indenture  children,  to  dis])ose  of  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  paupers, 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  various  responsibilities.  They  have 
been  more  or  less  rnodifled  by  recent  legislation. 

Formerly  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  poor  district  were  limited 
largely  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  indigent;  they  are  now  of  much 
greater  public  importance,  made  so,  notably,  by  the  Act  of  1907,  pro- 
viding that,  under  certain  conditions,  a person  quarantined  by  any  au- 
thority shall  be  considered  a “poor  person”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  by  the  Act  of  1913  requiring  the  poor  district  to  furnish  medical 
care  and  attendance  to  indigent  persons  “who  may  be  assumed  to  be  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  hydrophobia.” 

The  Poor  District  is  co-terminous  with  the  County;  it  derives  its 
revenue  largely  from  the  County  Treasury  on  requisition,  though  many 
of  its  supplies  are  produced  on  the  farm  of  the  district. 

Our  inmates  numbered  last  year  102 — in  the  Men’s  Department,  29; 
in  the  Women’s  Department,  32,  and  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  41. 
We  have  in  our  care  25  children,  charged  upon  the  district  by  order-of- 
relief  or  by  our  Juvenile  Court.  They  are  in  various  private  homes 
throughout  the  county,  and  we  visit  them  twice  each  year. 

We  note  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  your  convention  last  year 
that  average  weekly  cost  for  maintenance,  per  capita,  in  county-care  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  State  is  $3.12,  and  that  in  Adams  County  it  is  $2.77, 
among  the  lowest.  We  believe  that,  irrespective  of  this  fact,  our  insti- 
tution is  conducted  with  full  regard  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates. 

We  distribute  in  out-door  relief  annually  about  $2,400,  the  largest  sum 
going  to  any  one  person  during  the  year  being  $20.00,  though  in  several 
instances  there  are  two  recipients  in  the  same  family.  We  make  the  dis- 
tribution by  a method  which  we  consider  convenient  and  satisfactory.  An 
order  is  issued  to  the  person  entitled,  which  may  be  presented  to  any 
merchant,  and  necessaries  (not  cash)  obtained  thereon  to  the  value  of  the 
amount  stated.  On  the  back  of  this  order  the  merchant  places  a list  of 
the  goods  gotten  and  endorses  it,  when  it  becomes  practically  a check 
and  may  be  presented  to  any  bank  or  trust  company  lOr  payment. 
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Our  Board  consists  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  was  formerly 
elected  each  year,  the  term  having-  been  three  years.  The  lengthening  of 
the  term  to  four  years  by  recent  laws  has,  of  course,  disarranged  that 
system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  EISENHART,  President, 
il.  A.  L.  TROSTLE, 

CLINTON  A.  RIFE, 

Directors. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October,  1917.  » 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Stable,  Solicitor, 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

The  Allegheny  (Jounty  Home  as  it  now  is,  is  a quasi-munlclpal  cor- 
poration created  by  a special  Act  of  Assembly  dated  April  23,  1852,  P,  L. 
423,  -whereby  a commission  was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  purchase 
of  a site  or  building,  or  on  which  a building  shall  be  erected  for  the  re- 
ception or  accommodation  of  the  poor  of  the  County  of  Allegheny,  ex- 
clusive of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh;  and  further  providing  that  at  an  elec- 
tion in  1853,  three  Directors  should  be  elected,  to  be  known  as  “The 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Al- 
legheny.” 

Under  this  Act  we  were  given  authority  to  “Take,  hold  and  receive 
lands,  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  reception,  lodging  and  maintenance 
and  employment  of  the  poor;  to  appoint  a Treasurer;  employ  and'  remove 
at  pleasure,  stewards,  matrons,  physicians,  surgeons  and  attendants,  and 
each  year  to  furnish  the  County  Commissioners  with  an  estimate  of  the 
coming  year’s  expenditures  and  to  perform  in  general,  the  duties  relative 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Poor,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  operation  of  the  Institution,  the  same  to  be  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County.” 

Under  the  Act  of  May  4,  1864,  P.  L.  760,  the  name  of  the  Institution 
so  created  was  changed  to  “Allegheny  County  Home.” 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  the  Allegheny  Count  Home  has 
been  divided  into  four  departments: 

(a).  The  Department  for  the  Poor. 

(|d).  The  Department  for  the  Insane. 

(c'>>^  The  Department  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

(d).  The  Department  for  Out  Door  Relief. 

The  Department  for  the  Poor. 

This  Department  was  the  original  Department  and  today  has  an 
average  daily  population  of  489. 

The  Department  for  the  Insane. 

This  Department  was  organized  under  the  County  Care  Act  passed 
in  1897,  P.  L.  83,  whereby  Poor  Districts  were  given  permission  to  main- 
tain their  Indigent  Insane,  provided  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
buildings  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  This  was 
done  and  this  Department  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  May  7,  1883,  and  its 
supplements.  The  average  daily  population  of  this  Department  is  942,  in 
addition  to  which  we  have  one  hundred  fifty  children  at  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble  Minded,  at  Polk,  Pa.,  for  whom  we  are  paying  the 
clothing  obligation  of  $25.00  per  year. 
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Tile  Bepartment  for  the  Treatment  of  Tahercnlosls. 

This  Department  was  created  under  the  Act  of  1911,  P.  L.  1111,  which 
provided  that  the  plans  and  specifications  for  any  buildings  erected, 
should  be  first  approved  by  the  Department  of  iiealth  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  now  an  average  daily  population  of  one  hundred 
in  this  Department. 

The  total  average  daily  population  of  all  of  the  above  Departments 
is  1,531. 


The  Department  for  Out-Door  Relief. 

This  department  was  created  under  a Special  Act  of  Assembly  of 
1864,  P.  L.  760,  and  is  conducted  from  the  office  of  the  Directors  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  the  eight  months  of  this  year  (1917)  has 
averaged'  $3,200  per  month. 

Allegheny  County  now  owns  660  acres  of  land  and  has  in  addition,  110 
acres  under  lease.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  land  is  tillable.  The 
valuation  of  the  surface  land  owned  by  Home  is  estimated  at  $121,930.70, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  coal  land  is  $42,099.51.  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  equipment  for  the  Department  of  the  Poor,  is  $641,159.43,  which  in- 
cludes the  farm  buildings.  The  Department  of  the  Insane  was  built  and 
equipped  at  a total  cost  of  $716,480.71,  and  the  Department  for  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis  has  cost  the  sum  of  $207,009.63,  making  a total  cost  for 
the  three  departments  of  $1,791,668.98. 

The  value-  of  the  farm  products  raised  during  1916  was  $31,134.20, 
and  for  the  year  1917  will  be  approximately  $35,000. 

Our  official  title  is  “Allegheny  County  Home.”  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Board  is  three  and  they  are  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
Allegheny  County,  exclusive  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  for  a term  of  four 
years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  McB.  ROBB,  Iv 

ANDREW  S.  MILLER, 

A.  P.  RODERUS, 

Directors  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home. 
Approved;  H.  M.  McIntosh,  Solicitor. 


BDAIR  COUITT7 

The  Poor  District  was  formed  under  the  special  Act  of  Assembly  of 
1848,  P.  L.  323,  and  Incorporated  under  the  name  and  style  of  “Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Blair.” 

Said  act  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a farm  and  the  erection  of 
proper  buildings  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  dependents. 

Many  provisions  of  said  special  Act  of  Assembly  have  been  repealed, 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  so  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  being 
three  in  number,  are  governed'  by  the  special  acts,  under  which  it  was 
formed,  as  well  as  numerous  general  acts  of  Assembly  passed  since 
that  date. 

The  Poor  District  maintains  the  Almshouse,  and  the  Blair  County 
Insane  Hospital,  erected'  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

You  will  understand  the  County  is  assisted  in  the  expenses  of  the 
Insane  Hospital,  by  the  State  paying  a portion  as  provided  by  Act  of 
Assembly. 

The  district  has  provided  a building,  erected  on  the  County  Farm, 
for  contagious  diseases. 
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All  of  these  institutions  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  as  well  as  other  expenses,  such  as 
out-door  relief,  etc.,  are  raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  coming  through  the 
County  Commissioners,  which  body  is  obliged  to  honor  the  annual  esti- 
mate of  expenditures,  by  payment  of  monthly  warrants  drawn  in  amounts 
as  may  be  found  necessary  for  payment  of  bills. 

Annual  accounting  was  formerly  rendered,  but  as  the  County’s 
expenditures  now  come  under  the  powers  of  the  County  Controller,  such 
auditing  and  accounting  is  not  necessary. 

There  is  no  distinction  as  to  classes  of  dependents  that  are  being 
cared  for  in  the  different  State  Institutions.  All  defective  dependents, 
that  may  be  placed  in  such  institutions  of  the  State,  are  first  investigated 
by  the  directors  and  if  found  dependent,  are  sent  away  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  the  friends  are  able  to  furnish  such  with  clothes,  they  do 
so,  otherwise  the  county  provides  everything  as  the  law  provides. 

Pertaining  to  out-door  relief,  the  county  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  each  Director  looks  after  the  poor  in  his  respective  district. 
If  after  an  investigation,  it  is  believed  to  be  a proper  case,  an  order  is 
drawn  for  such  amount  as  may  relieve  their  immediate  wants,  and  con- 
tinued until  no  longer  needed.  That  procedure  is  in  the  case  of  a family, 
where  it  is  considered  cheaper  and  more  humane  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether, rather  than  bring  it  to  the  Almshouse,  which  would  mean  a sep- 
aration and  humiliation. 

In  cases  of  old  people,  as  a rule  they  are  brought  to  the  “Home”  as 
their  wants  can  be  looked  after  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  maintain 
their  home,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  it  being  less  expensive. 

D.  D COLEMAN,  Secy.,  HAYES  W.  CULP,  Esq.,  Atty., 

Juniata,  Pa.  Altoona,  Pa. 


BUREAU  OF  CHARITEES 

(Embracing  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  of  2,200  beds;  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  2,000  beds;  Men’s  Almshouse  of 
1,000  beds;  Women’s  Almshouse  of  550  beds;  Male  Home  for  the  Indigent, 
Holmesburg,  1,000  beds;  Home  for  the  Female  Indigent,  on  Brown  Farm, 
90  beds;  City  Farms,  Byberry,  900  Acres  on  which  are  Dormitories  for 
the  Insane  containing  500  beds.) 

For  the  Tear  Ending,  December  31,  1916.  ' 


Number  in  the  Institution  December  31,  1915... 6,663 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 18,393 


Total  number  treated  during  the  year 25,056 

Number  discharged,  eloped  and  died  during  the  year 18,313 


Number  remaining  in  Institution  December  31,  1916 6,743 

Daily  average  number  during  the  year  6,409 

Average  Census  by  Departments. 


Hospital  • 2,093 

Insane  Department  2,53  2 

Men’s  Outwards  1,151 

Women’s  Outwards  633 


6,409 
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Expenses. 


Operation — ■ 

Personal  Services  . . . 

Food  

Clothing-  

Drugs  

Professional  Services 
Janitorial  Services  . . 

Stationery,  etc  

Coal  

Light  

Water  

Hauling  

Other  Stores  


347,044.22 

591,290.60 

99.818.78 
15,320.39 

52.668.79 
16,814.20 

4,290.48 

129,182.09 

2,556.20 

3,252.87 

1,740.57 

52,980.16 

- — —51,316,959.35 


Maintenance — 

Personal  Services  5 92,104.04 

Repairs  and  Alterations  8,064.78 

Various  Objects  115,112.00 

215,280.82 


Capital  Outlay — 

^Structures  

Equipment  

Architects  Pees 


51,532,240.17 

5 23,898.85 

A 156,512.52 

21,517.16 


5 201,928.53 

Per  Capita 

Census. 

Cost  Per  Day. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital  

. . . 2,093 

.8154 

Department  for  the  Insane  

, . . 2,014 

.6137 

Insane,  City  Farms,  Byberry 

518 

.7952 

Men’s  Outward's  

204 

.6019 

Male  Home  for  the  Indigent,  Holmesburg.  . . 

947 

.4551 

Women’s  Outwards  

473 

.4282 

Female  Home  for  Indigent,  Brown  Farm 

160 

.4726 

6,409 

.6532 

Per  Capita  Cost  Per  Week 

Improvements. 

Furniture  and  equipment  of  Home  for  Indigent,  Holmesburg.  . 5 3,499.98 


Erection  and  construction  of  a po-wer  plant,  conduits  and  ap- 
purtenances at  Home  for  Indigent,  Holmesburg 6,695.20 

Purchase  of  food  trucks  and  containers  and  electric  dish- 
washing machine  1,410.00 

Purchase  of  auto-ambulances  and  auto-trucks  3,072.75 

Erection  of  tents  or  shacks  for  measles,  whooping-cough  and 

consumption  996.65 

Connecting  all  buildings  with  sewage  disposal  plant,  wiring  all 
buildings  for  electric  lighting  to  be  connected  with  the 
new  power  plant,  etc 1,551.96 
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Improvements  to  toilets  900.24 

New  power-plant:  sewage  disposal  plant;  steam  and  electric 
ducts:  cables;  heat,  light  and  power  plant;  drainage;  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  feeble- 
minded persons,  Byberry  153.546.73 

Addition  to  Nurses’  Home  590.00 

Reorganizing  and  rebuilding  Philadelphia  General  Hospital: 
remodeling  of  and  the  construction  of  additions  to  tubercu- 
losis pavilion  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 10,288.34 

For  the  acquistion  of  additional  land  .etc..  City  Farms,  Byberry.  6,558.32 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  with  Post  Office  Addresses — Wilmer 
Krusen,  M.  D.,  Director,  Room  580  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Harry  W. 
Mace,  Assist.  Director,  Room  580,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  William  G. 
McAllister,  Supt.,  34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia;  J.  C.  Doane,  M.  D., 
Chief  Resident  Physician,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  J.  Allen  Jack- 
son,  M.  D.,  Chief  Resident  Physician,  Insane  Department;  Oliver  P.  Boh- 
ler,  House  Agent,  34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelpha,  (to  w'hom  all  cor- 
respondence regarding  non-residents  should  be  addressed.) 

Location — 34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Acreage,  22. 

We  are  caring  for  a number  of  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act; 
number  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals;  Males.  1,309;  females,  1,121; 
total,  2,430. 

Reported  by, 

OLIVER  P.  BOHLER, 

House  Agent. 


ptmiBCRIiAITI)  COUNTY 

The  Poor  District  of  Cumberland  County  was  erected  or  created  ana 
the  same  Incorporated  by  the  name  of  “The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Cumberland,’’  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  approved  the  12th  day  of  February. 
1829. 

The  Board  consists  of  three  members  afid  they  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  at  the  general  election  held  in  the  County  for  the 
election  of  County  Officers.  The  Act  under  which  the  said  Poor  District 
was  incorporated,  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  for  the  use,  reception  and  accommodation  of  the 
Poor  of  said  county,  and  makes  it  the  duty  generally  of  the  Directors  “to 
provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  reception,  lodging,  maintenance  and 
employment  of  said  poor.’’ 

The  County  of  Cumberland  or  its  Poor  Districts  own  a large 
farm  of  about  306  acres,  situated  about  one  mile  East  of  Carlise,  upon 
which  are  erected  the  Almshouse  proper,  a hospital  for  the  indigent  in- 
sane of  the  county,  and  all  necessary  farm  and  outbuildings.  From  sixty 
to  seventy  poor  persons  are  accommodated  in  the  Almshouse  and  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  is  the  number  of  indigent  insane  that  are  in 
the  Hospital  at  any  one  time. 

The  Board  of  Directors  last  year,  that  is  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1916,  expended  $32,843.02  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Poor  Dis- 
trict; and  expended  during  the  said  year  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
erection  and  installation  of  a new  system  of  sewerage  and  disposal  plant, 
at  the  County  Almshouse,  the  sum  of  $5,980.57.  This,  howeve>-,  was  not 
the  whole  cost  of  the  system.  Pai't  of  it  was  completed  during’  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Of  the  amount  expended  foc_the  general  purposes  of  the  Poor  Dis- 
trict, $3,533.34  was  paid  for  salaries,  $7,044.34  for  wages  of  labor,  $2,555.46 
for  beef  cattle,  $58.56  for  confectionery,  $1,704.56  for  coal  and  wood. 
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$602.79  for  clothing,  $57.32  for  constables’  fees,  $548.56  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, $619.59  for  dry  good's,  $69.20  for  drugs  and  medical  supplies,  $79.85 
for  electrical  supplies,  $1,069.25  for  farm  supplies,  $1,987.57  for  flour, 
$409.81  for  hardware,  $97.86  for  lumber,  $1,966.98  for  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, $175.76  for  house  furnishings,  $59.10  for  ice,  $522.59  for  Are  in- 
surance, $1,360.64  for  repair  work,  $462.05  for  disinfectants,  $50  for  bury- 
ing the  indigent  dead,  and  for  out  door  aid,  $4,204.00. 

The  Board  of  Directors  paid  during  the  said  year,  for  the  mainten- 


ance and  care  of  defective  indigents  in  the  several  institutions  of  the 
State  the  following  sums: 

To  the  Penn.  Training  School  at  Elwyn $100.00 

" the  State  Institute  for  Feeble  Minded'  at  Polk 25.00 

" the  Eastern  Pa.  State  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  at  Spring 

City  202.00 

" the  Children's  Aid  Society  at  Philadelphia 109.50 

" the  Penna.  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg 753.00 

“ the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Wernersville 293.78 

From  185  to  190  persons  of  the  County  are  given  out-door  aid  or 


relief  every  month  of  the  year  except  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  To  the  indigent  blind  are  given  $3  per  month,  and  to  the  re- 
maining persons  receiving  out-door  aid  is  given  $2  per  month. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  are  giving  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
their  best  and'  most  conscientious  efforts,  and  are  endeavoring,  with  the 
money  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  District,  to  give  to  each  unfor- 
tunate and  indigent  person  in  their  care,  the  best  that  the  money  and 
the  facilities  which  they  have  at  their  command,  will  afford.  Our  county 
is  sadly  in  need  of  a new  almshouse,  but  until  it  is  finally  and  fully  de- 
termined whether  in  the  future  all  the  insane  of  the  State  will  be  cared 
for  in  State  institutions  or  whether  the  local  hospitals  for  the  insane  will 
continue  to  care  for  a large  number  of  the  insane  of  each  county,  the 
matter  of  the  erection* of  a new  al'mshouse  will  have  to  be  deferred;  for 
if  the  Insane  are  finally  transferred  to  State  institutions,  our  present 
hospital  could  be  utilized  as  an  almshouse. 

FILLMORE  MAUST,  Secy,  and  Solicitor, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 


OERmANTOWir  POOR  DISTRICT 

"The  Managers  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Township  of  Germantown,’’  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  is  by  that 
title  a municipal,  public,  corporation  created  by  special  Act  of  Assem- 
bly in  the  year  1809. 

Numerous  Acts  of  Assembly  were  passed  since  1809  down  to  1874, 
which  varied  the  internal  government  of  the  Corporation. 

Notably  one  Act,  viz.,  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1854,  creating  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  co-extensive  with  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
served the  integrity  of  the  Corporation  until  by,  inter  alia,  a vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  Incorporated  Poor  District  it  is  abolished. 

Generally  the  Corporation  has  all  the  powers  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  under  General  Laws. 

It  assesses  its  own  tax,  collects  its  own  tax  and  expends  the  same 
without  reference  to  any  other  governmental  bod'y  except  the  I’ovtnship 
(so-called)  Auditors,  who  are  likewise  a specially  created  body  ,not  being 
technically  “Township"  officials. 

The  Corporation  is  entirely  distinct  from  City  of  Philadelphia  or 
County  of  Philadelphia  Government,  and  there  are  no  levies  for  poor 
purposes  by  the  City  or  County  in  the  Corporation’s  District. 
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The  Corporation  maintains  an  Almshouse,  located  in  its  District, 

The  Corporation  maintains  in  other  institutions  indigent  lunatics, 
indigent  feeble-minded,  indigent  epileptics  and  such  indig'ents  as  require 
hospital  care  of  a kind  that  cannot  be  administered  in  the  Corporation's 
Institution,  and  indigent  children,  not  defectives,  who  are  committed  to 
their  care.  The  classes  enumerated  are  cared  for  outside  of  the  Corpor- 
ation’s District. 

The  Corporation  administers  temporary  outdoor  relief  to  a limited 
extent,  covering  food,  fuel,  shoes,  clothing,  etc. 

The  Board  consists  of  nine  managers,  elected  by  the  people  at  munic- 
ipal elections  in  even  numbered  years,  in  blocks  of  three,  for  a term  of 
six  years. 

The  Managers  as  such  serve  without  pay. 

WILLIAM  H.  COUPE, 

Secretary. 


FE.AITKI.IliI  COTTITTT 

The  Act  of  1807,  page  374,  established  the  poor  district  of  Franklin 
County  under  the  title  of  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of 
Employment  for  the  County  of  Franklin. 

The  Almshouse  is  located  one  mile  east  of  Chambersburg  along  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  has  an  excellent  farm  of  203  acres  connected  with  it. 

The  Board'  of  Directors  consist  of  three  members.  Directors  are 
elected  for  a term  of  four  years;  two  retiring  at  one  time,  and  one  at 
another.  The  present  Board  Is  composed  of  M.  K.  Brown,  Chambersburg; 
J.  H.  Mayer,  Waynesboro  and  J.  W.  Lehman,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Chambersburg. 
The  regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Special  meetings  are  called  as  necessity  requires.  Each  Director  looks 
after  the  needs  of  his  section  of  the  County;  the  County  being  divided  for 
this  purpose. 

The  institution  had  a pauper  department  and  an  insane  hospital.  At 
present  81  paupers  and'  45  insane  are  being  maintained,  the  latter  under 
the  County  Care  Act.  Any  case  of  insanity  that  can  not  be  handled  at 
the  institution  is  transferred  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County. 
These  cases,  however,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Under  the  Act  (1807)  forming  this  district  "the  said  directors  are 
hereby  authorized,  when  they  shall  deem  it  proper  and  convenient  so  to 
do,  to  permit  any  poor  person  or  persons  to  be  maintained  elsewhere.” 
This  provision  allowing  Out-Door  Relief  is  used  chiefly  for  persons  hav- 
ing small  children  ,or  whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  their  re- 
moval to  the  Almshouse.  Allowances,  paid  in  cash,  are  given  each  month 
to  these  varying  in  amounts  from  $1.50  to  $5.00  each.  During  the  past 
year  $5,194.00  was  expended  in  this  manner. 

Other  cases  of  Out-door  Relief  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Directors 
personally  and  on  written  orders  and  after  investigation.  The  amount 
so  expended  is  in  addition  to  that  noted  above. 

We  are  maintaining  at  this  time  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in 
Harrisburg  four  patients,  these  being  admitted  from  1892  to  1899.  Pa- 
tients sent  to  Harrisburg  now  are  charged  directly  to  the  County  Con.- 
missloners  and  not  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  At  Wernersville  we 
have  one  patient  and  one  also  at  Polk. 

Spring  City  now  has  seven  children  from  our  district  and  we  have  ten 
at  Elwyn. 
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We  are  maintaining  through  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Franklin 
County  at  the  Home  in  Chambersburg  seven  children  and  also  have  two  in 
private  families. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  K.  SCHBLLER,  Esq.,  Atty., 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 


INDIANA  COUNTY 

Indiana  County  is  situated  in  the  middle  Western  part  of  the  State. 
Prior  to  the  year  1908  each  Borough  and  Township  in  the  County  con- 
stituted a separate  Poor  District.  On  November  6,  1906,  an  election  was 
held  in  the  County  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a County 
Plome  and  farm  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  our  poor.  The  election 
resulted  in  favor  of  a County  Home.  The  question  of  a County  Home 
had  been  submitted  to  the  voters  on  two  former  occasions  but  was  de- 
feated'. 

The  District  now  comprises  the  entire  County  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  County  are  Ex-officio-Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  County,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  .1879.  The  present  Commissioners, 
who  are  by  virtue  of  their  office  poor  directors  are:  W.  B.  Wagner,  A.  P. 

Lowry  and  J.  M.  Marshall,  who  took  their  seat  of  office  on  January  3, 
1916,  for  a term  of  four  years. 

The  County  Home  was  erected  in  the  year  1907  and'  1908,  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  September  1,  1908.  The  County  Home 
building-  and  equipment  cost  $167,500  and  the  farm  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated containing  180  acres,  within  a half  mile  of  the  Borough  limits  of 
Indiana,  cost  $18,000,  exclusive  of  the  coal  and  mining  rights  making  a 
total  investment  of  $185,500.  Since  the  opening  of  the  County  Home 
the  average  millage  for  poor  purposes,  including  the  sinking  fund  to  re- 
deem bonds  for  building,  has  been  2 1-4  mills.  The  sum  thus  raised  by 
taxation  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  running  expenses  of  the  County 
Home,  and  to  redeem  $30,000  of  bonds  and  to  accumulate  a fund  of  $125,- 
000  to  meet  that  amount  of  bonds  which  will  mature  in  the  year  1918. 

Prior  to  tlie  erection  of  the  County  Home,  two  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
were  elected  for  each  District  and  It  was  a case  of  the  poor  keep  the 
poor  and  the  average  millage  for  these  purposes  was  five  mills.  Since 
the  County  Home  has  been  established,  the  millage  in  the  County  has 
been  reduced  more  than  one-half  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  taxpayer 
and  at  the  same  time,  under  the  lower  rate,  the  County  has  accumulated' 
property,  worth  at  least  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  A number  of 
benefits  have  resulted  to  the  Poor  as  weR  as  to  the  taxpayer  by  reason 
of  a County  Home.  The  principal  benefit  has  been  to  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate who  are  better  kept  and  provided  for  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. One  benefit  to  the  districts  is  that  it  has  dispensed  with  all  dis- 
putes and  litigations  over  the  question  of  settlement  of  paupers.  The 
County  Home,  since  its  opening,  has  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  in- 
mates, although  its  full  capacity  is  about  300.  Only  the  dependent  poor 
are  kept  at  this  institution.  The  insane  of  the  County,  averaging  about 
100,  are  kept  in  other  institutions,  namely:  Dixmont,  Warren,  Danville 

and’  Wernersville.  The  mentally  deficient,  which  averages  in  number  about 
30,  are  kept  at  Polk.  The  County  Home  is  built  and  equipped  with  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  keeping  the  mildly  insane  but  up  until  the  present 
time  very  few  of  such  have  been  kept  and  maintained  here  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  require  a considerable  number  of  assistants  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  all  of  such  persons  to  an  institution  devoted 
entirely  for  such  purpose. 

When  the  County  Commissioners  purchased  the  Poor  Farm  there  was 
a fine  farm  dwelling  house  and  a very  large  frame  barn  on  the  sama 
The  dwelling  was  not  used  for  any  purpose  until  the  year  1913,  at  which 
time  the  County  Commissioners,  by  consent  of  the  Board  of  Charities, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  suitable  as  a home  for  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children.  The  farm  house  was,  therefore,  christened  the  “Willard 
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Children’s  Home,’’  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  this  Association.  This  home  is  under  the  charge  of  a matron  and 
such  other  help  as  may  be  necessary.  The  average  number  of  children 
kept  at  this  home  is  25  and  they  range  in  age  from  infancy  to  12  or  13 
years.  This  home  has  been  found  a great  help  in  the  proper  maintenance 
and  care  of  children  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Court.  Through  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  Willard  good  homes  are  frequently  found  for  the  inmates. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  acting  as  Poor  Directors,  have  full 
charge  and  control  of  the  County  Home  and  each  year  select  a Superin- 
tendent and  Matron  and  a Farm  Overseer.  During  the  past  year  the  Poor 
Directors  of  the  County  have  paid  out  the  sum  of$2,328.85  for  Out-Door 
Relief.  Each  person  or  family,  who  receives  Outside  Relief,  is  limited  to 
$8  weekly.  The  County  has  paid  for  the  keeping  of  its  Insane  at  the  var- 
ious State  institutions  the  sum  of  $7,378.57,  for  the  past  year. 

Indiana  County  has  an  area  of  829  square  miles  and  had  a population 
in  1910  of  66,210.  At  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  opening  and  min- 
ing of  the  coal,  a great  influx  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  has  increased 
the  population  to  about  100,000  and  when  it  Is  considered  that  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  County  is  only  $18,000,000  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  showing  herein  detailed  is  very  good  indeed. 

JOHN  L.  GETTY, 
County  Solicitor. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

The  Lancaster  County  Poor  House,  now  better  known  as  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Home,  was  originally  organized  under  the  Act  of  February  27, 
1798,  with  the  title,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
employment  and'  support  of  the  poor  in  the  Counties  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster.” 

Section  2 provides;  “That  the  citizens  of  said  Counties  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  respectively,  shall  at  the  general  election  next  ensuing  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Commonwealth  elect  six 
respectable  citizens  of  each  of  said  counties  respectively,  to  be  Directors 
of  the  Poor.” 

This  Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  the  general  and  special  legislation 
under  which  the  Lancaster  County  Home  operates. 

The  Act  of  1864  gave  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  authority  to 
erect  a building  to  be  known  as  a County  Hospital  and  Insane  Asylum. 
The  first  building  under  this  Act  was  erected  in  1866,  the  interior  of 
which  is  comparatively  modern  now.  The  special  Act  of  the  Legislature 
for  Lancaster  County,  known  as  the  Act  of  1873,  provides  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Poor  House  and  enlargement  of  the  County  Hospital  and 
Insane  Asylum.  Under  this  special  legislation  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  bui,lt  a new  Almshouse  building  in  1874,  and  a new  Asylum 
building  for  the  insane  in  1898-99.  The  institution  consists  of  the  Alms- 
house, Insane  Asylum  and  County  Hospital,  and  maintains  paupers,  in- 
sane. defectives  and  sick  patients  .under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  Lan- 
caster County. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  six  in  number,  the  same  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  1798.  Two  are  elected  every  four  years,  and  four  every  four 
years.  One  of  them  is  elected  president  annually,  and  presides  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  which  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of 
each  month.  The  six  Directors  are  the  governing  body  of  the  institution 
and  are  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  o^_  the  county  for  the  management 
of  the  same. 

The  population  in  the  Almshouse  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  During  the  winter  months  the  latter  number  is  usual- 
ly the  maximum.  The  asylum  inmates  are  practically  the  same  during 
the  year — about  310 — while  in  the  hospital  the  average  cases  are  about 
65.  This  makes  the  total  number  of  paupers,  insane,  defectives,  degen- 
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erates,  and  sick,  525  to  care  for  in  the  instituton  proper,  while  the  care 
of  abandoned  children,  feeble  minded,  and  other  defectives  in  State  in- 
stitutions belong-ing-  to  the  county,  number  75.  This  means  all  told,  six 
hundred  dependents  upon  the  charity  of  the  county. 

For  out-door  relief  throughout  the  county  the  sum  of  $2,570.81  was 
expended  last  year.  This  amount  is  largely  paid  to  such  as  can  be  kept 
at  home  by  receiving  some  aid  from  the  county. 

A.  G.  SEYFERT,  Secretary, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Xi£BAlTOIT  COUNTY 

The  County  of  Lebanon  was  organized  from  parts  of  the  Counties 
of  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  County,  on  February  16,  1813.  It  appears 
from  the  various  acts  of  Assembly  that  during  the  years  intervening 
the  organization  of  the  County  and  the  passing  of  an  act  of  special  leg- 
islation on  the  Sixteenth  of  March,  1830,  that  the  poor  of  the  County  of 
Lebanon  were  taken  care  of  by  the  various  Townships  under  boards 
known  as  “Overseers  of  the  Poor.”  It  became  apparent  from  the  condi- 
tion of  things  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  poor  of 
Lebanon  County.  It  was  an  Irksome  and  burdensome  duty  and  showed 
itself  in  many  forms  that  the  poor  of  the  County  were  not  receiving  the 
attention  and  care  that  such  persons  should  receive.  It  further  became 
apparent  that  the  various  boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  did  not  give 
this  matter  the  thought  and  time  which  such  things  should  require  and 
as  the  Townships  of  the  County  had  committed  this  entirely  upon  them- 
selves, they  did'  not  care  to  spend  more  money  or  give  any  more  time 
than  possible  to  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  known  as 
paupers.  As  previously  stated  on  March  16,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  Incorporated,  “The  Poor  District  of  Lebanon  under  the 
name,  and  style  and  title  of,  ‘The  Directors  of  the  Poor,’  and  of  the 
House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Lebanon,”  which  Said  act  of 
Assembly  gave  this  particular  corporation  all  the  privileges  that  coipora- 
tions  should  enjoy,  namely:  Perpetual  succession,  the  right  to  sue  and  to  be 
sued,  to  impeal  and  to  be  impealed,  the  right  to  take  and  hold  property  in 
their  name,  and  many  other  privileges  which  accompany  the  power  grant- 
ed under  charters.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  appoint  a number  of  persons  who  were  to  se- 
lect a site  for  the  erection  of  a place  for  the  maintaining,  supporting  or 
employing  the  poor  of  the  County.  This  coramlttee  was  to  select  a site, 
purchase  the  same  and'  report  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  as  to  what  actions  they  had  taken.  The  following  November  three 
persons  were  to  be  duly  elected  who  would  serve  as  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  who  were  to  hold  regular  meetings  and  to  give  the  poor  of  the 
County,  proper  attention  and  care.  The  salaries  fixed  for  these  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  for  the  time  for  which  they  served,  was  to  be  Thirty 
($30.00)  Dollars  per  year.  They  were  to  have  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  which  all  business  pertaining  to  the  malntalnance  ana  support  of  the 
poor  should  be  considered.  They  were  given  power  to  pass  rules  and 
regulations,  governing  the  inmates  of  the  Almshouse  and  in  every  way 
have  full  power  and  authority  for  the  controlling  of  those  who  Were  en- 
trusted in  their  care.  After  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  Overseera 
of  the  Poor  of  the  various  Townships  of  the  County,  were  duly  given 
notice  of  the  completion  thereof  and  were  requested  to  send  all  indigent 
persons  to  the  County  Home,  which  was  located  about  two  miles  South- 
east from  the  Court  House,  in  the  City  of  Lebanon. 

Persons  can  be  admitted  to  the  home  upon  commission  duly  signed 
by  a Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Lebanon,  showing 
that  they  are  in  such  circumstances  as  will  make  them  a charge  upon 
the  district.  In  1839  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Leb- 
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anon  County  were  increased  and  by  this  act  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
were  ‘‘From  time  to  time  receive,  provide  for  and  employ  such  poor  and 
indigent  persons  as  shall  be  entitled  to  relief  or  shall  have  gained  a legal 
statement  within  the  County  of  Lebanon,”  these  persons,  as  previously 
stated,  were  to  be  granted  admission  to  this  House  of  Employment  on 
an  order  for  that  purpose,  granted  by  one  or  more  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
or  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Under  both  of  these  acts  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  were  given  power  by  themselves  or  by  their  clerk  to  admin- 
ister an  oath  and  examine  any  person  or  persons  as  to  their  place  of 
legal  settlement  and  the  true  conditions  under  which  they  are  admitted. 
In  the  case  of  minors  and'  infants,  the  Poor  Board  had  a proper  right  to 
send  them  out  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  deemed  responsible  and 
to  serve  a term  of  apprenticeship  which  was  not  to  extend  in  the  case  of 
males  to  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  the  case  of  females 
beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  ' 

The  act  under  which  the  poor  district  of  Lebanon  County  was  in- 
corporated and  the  further  act  of  1839  which  extended  their  powers, 
were  again  extended  by  the  Omnibus  Act,  of  the  Fourteenth  day  of 
March,  1842,  which  increased'  their  powers  and  duties  in  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  were  to  take  care  of  such  person  or  persons  as  were  of 
feeble-mind  and  body  and  were  not  able  to  provide  or  care  for  them- 
selves In  the  proper  way,  but  this  support  was  only  to  last  until  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Poor  Board  could  be  convinced  that  they  possessed 
sufficient  mental  ability  and  strength  to  support  themselves.  These  sev- 
eral acts  gave  them  the  right  to  return  to  the  proper  poor  district  or 
Board  of  Overseers  of  any  Townships  of  any  County  any  such  person  or 
persons  who  might  become  a burden  on  the  County  and  whose  support 
would  create  an  additional  burden  upon  the  poor  district,  thus  organized. 

The  Poor  Board  also  cares  for  and  maintains  such  infants  which  are 
given  into  their  care  but  do  not  generally  maintain  any  particular  de- 
partment for  them.  At  the  earliest  possible  times  convenient  after  the 
admission  of  any  child  the  board  makes  an  effort  to  place  such  a child 
or  children  in  the  care  and  custody  of  persons  ■who  will  provide  a home 
for  them,  or  if  none  can  be  found  the  same  are  placed  with  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  at  Philadelphia,  ■who  find  homes  for  them.  In  the  case  of 
children  feeble-minded,  the  poor  district  also  takes  it  upon  themselves  to 
maintain  and  support  them  where  the  parents,  if  living,  are  unable  to  do 
so,  in  institutions  apd  the  Board  has  in  recent  years  placed  a number  of 
these  children  in  Polk  Institution  and  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded' at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  where  they  are  given  every  advantage  that 
these  afford,  and  can  be  helped  by  treatment  at  these  institutions  or  in 
case  of  infants  the  best  possible  homes  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  finding  homes  for  children. 

In  the  case  of  infants  and  minors  many  are  adopted  and  of  those  not 
adopted  a very  small  percentage  are  returned'  to  the  County  Home  or 
become  County  charges.  Of  the  feeble-minded  this  cannot  be  said  as 
many  admitted  here  are  not  benefitted  or  consist  of  incurable  cases. 

The  County  of  Lebanon  now  supports  96  Inmates;  of  these  58  are 
males,  35  are  females  and  3 are  children  which  await  the  action  of  the 
Charitable  Institutions  or  State  Institutions  where  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment is  afforded  them. 

GRANT  W.  NITAUER,  Esq..  Atty., 

Lebanon,  Pa. 
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i.i:high  county 

The  authority  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  Lehigh  County  is  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Assembly  approved  April  11,  1844,  P.  L.  256,  which  was 
an  re-enactment  with  slight  alterations  of  an  Act  of  1840. 

Under  this  Act  the  official  designation  of  the  poor  authorities  of  Le- 
high County  is  “Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment 
for  the  County  of  Lehigh.”  The  present  Directors  are  Sylvester  Wood- 
ring,  Frank  C.  Guth  and'  Jeremiah  Sherer. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  erection  of  a County  Home  and  maintenance 
thereof,  and  for  the  transfer  of  poor  persons  in  the  County  from  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  with  the  abolishment  of  the  office 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  when  the  transfer  was  made.  Thereafter, 
the  care  of  the  poor  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Directors  whose 
Joint  authority  extends  over  the  entire  County.  Poor  persons  are  to  be 
kept  at  the  County  Home,  with  the  privilege  in  the  Poor  Directors  to 
maintain  poor  persons  elsewhere,  provided  the  expense  should  not  be 
greater  to  maintain  them  outside  than  to  maintain  them  at  the  County 
Home. 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  in  Lehigh  County  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  under  which  our  Board  operates,  to  mean  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  jurisdiction  over  maintenance  alone  of 
the  County  Home.  As  a result  they  are  dependent  upon  the  County  Com- 
missioners for  permanent  improvements. 

The  money  for  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  Lehigh  County  is  raised 
by  the  County  Commissioners  by  collecting  the  Poor  Directors’  budget  as 
a part  of  the  County  tax.  The  money  thus  raised  is  paid  by  the  County 
Treasurer  to  the  Poor  Directors  as  needed  by  them. 

Originally,  the  term  of  our  Poor  Directors  was  for  three  years,  the 
term  of  one  expiring  each  year.  Now  the  term  is  for  four  years,  two 
elected  at  the  election  preceding  the  Presidential  election  and  one  at  the 
election  following  the  Presidential  election.  Of  the  practical  management 
of  the  Plome  you  will  hear  from  our  Steward,  William  H.  P.-  Kuhns,  who 
is  to  read  a paper  on  County  Home  Management  at  the  session  tomorrow. 
The  supervision  of  this  work  is,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Directors.  Besides  this  work  each  of  the  Directors  assumes  charge  of  / 
one  legislative  district  in  the  County  for  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief,  each  taking,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  district  most  convenient  for 
him.  In  this  work  they  are  advised  by  the  Steward,  a man  of  long  and 
valuable  experience  in  this  work  of  relief  of  the  poor.  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  stated  that  our  out-door  relief  work  includes  and  supersedes 
the  relief  granted  by  the  Mother’s  Pension  Act,  so  that  our  country  has 
not  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  that  Act.  No  cash  is  paid  ,but  store  orders 
are  given  and  the  bills  scrutinized  by  the  Poor  Directors  before  payment 
to  see  that  the  purchases  are  of  the  most  useful  articles  and  that  the 
stores  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  poor. 

Our  County  Home  is  designed  only  for  the  care  of  poor  and  indigent 
adults:  all  other  cases  must  be  treated  elsewhere,  although  the  Poor  Di- 
rectors have  charge  of  the  commitment,  payment  of  support  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  County  wherever  possible,  in  the  case  of  children  and 
Insane  persons. 

The  insane  of  the  County  are  under  treatment  at  the  State  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  at  Rittersville,  about  three  miles  from  Allentown — the 
patients  from  Lehigh  County  numbering  242.  We  also  have  10  patients 
at  Norristown  and  14  at  South  Mountain.  Insane  children  are  under 
treatment  at  Elwyn  (8)  and  at  Polk  (4).  Epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
children  to  the  number  of  15  are  under  treatment  at  Spring  City. 

Children  are  placed  in  orphan  asylums  and  in  private  homes  when 
possible.  We  have  found  that  the  best  agency  for  the  care  of  children  is 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  who  find  homes  for  the  chil- 
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dren  and  who  are  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  child  and'  of  the 
poor  district  by  placing:  the  children  in  free  homes  as  soon  as  possible. 

JAMES  F.  HENNINGER,  Esq.,  Atty., 

Allentown,  Pa. 


mi:bc£b  couitty 

Mercer  County  as  a Poor  District  is  operating  under  the  law  of  1851, 
a special  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authorizing  the  organi- 
zation of  a Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  erecton  of  a County 
Home  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Poor  of  Mercer  County:  to  be 
known  as,  “The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment 
for  the  County  of  Mercer,  §tate  of  Pennsylvania,” 

Under  this  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  all  Township  Districts 
were  done  away  with  and  Mercer  County  was  made  one  Poor  District  and 

has  so  remained  until  this  date, 

/ 

The  Board  of  Directors  consist  of  three  members,  who  are  elected  by 
the  voters  of  Mercer  County,  and  are  elected  for  a term  of  four  years. 

They  are  a body  politic  and  corporate  in  law,  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  Impleaded  by  the  name,  style  and'  title  of  “The  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Mercer,” 
and  by  that  name  shall  take  and  hold,  any  goods  and  chatties,  or  any 
gift  or  bequest  of  any  persons,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars,  to  purchase,  take  and'  hold  any  lands  and  tenements 
within  their  County,  and  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Poor. 

They  have  power  to  elect  a Superintendent  and  Matron  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  together  with  the  other  various  employees. 

Their  duty  is  to  investigate  all  applications  for  Relief,  and  upon  in- 
vestgation  can  remove  patients  to  the  Home,  or  if  they  deem  advisable 
and  economic  can  give  outside  relief.  / 

Mercer  County  is  maintaining  their  insane  under  the  “County  Care 
Act,”  with  the  exception  of  a few  acute  cases,  who  are  removed  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 

The  indigent  poor  and  the  indigent  insane  are  maintained'  in  the  Mer- 
cer County  Home  and  the  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  Mercer,  Pennsylvania. 
The  feeble-minded  and  defectives  are  removed  to  the  Training  School  at 
Polk,  Pennsylvania.  The  dependent  and  neglected  children  are  placed  In 
homes  through  the  Children's  4id  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mercer  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  Insane  is  located  one  and 
one-half  miles  North  of  the  County  Seat  of  Mercer,  on  a farm  consisting 
of  208  acres,  where  we  engage  in  general  farming,  also  keep  a dairy  of 
36  head  of  Holstein  cows,  which  supply  the  institution  with  milk  and 
butter;  grow  what  pork  is  consumed  at  the  institution  ,the  beef  is  bought 
on  foot  and  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  giving  a fresh  supply  at  all  times; 
all  vegetables  used  In  the  institution  are  produced  on  the  farm. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  we  are  one  big  farmer,  with  a large  family,  and 
our  aim  is  to  maintain  that  family  as  near  as  possible  from  the  farm. 

' T.  A.  SAMPSON,  Esq.,  Atty., 

Mercer,  Pa. 

Read  by  George  W.  Crawford,  "Vice-Pres.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Report  of  Mercer  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  Insane,  for  the 
Mercer  County  Poor  District,  year  ending  December  31st,  1916: 
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Insane. 

Paupers. 

Tot. 

No. 

of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year 

104 

248 

No. 

admitted  and'  returned  during  year... 

139 

188 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  Hospital  and  received 

during  year  

243 

436 

No. 

died,  removed,  discharged  and  eloped . . 

. . 61 

157 

218 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  Dec.  31, 

1916. 

..  132 

86 

218 

Average  No.  in  Home  and  Hospital  during 

year. 

. . 134 

89 

223 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes J52,693.18 

Cost  of  Building’S  and  Improvements $ 1,006.50 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief  15,134.25 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses 4,944.14 

321,083.89 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Home  and  Hospital 331,609.29 

Average  vreekly  cost  per  capita,  gross  amount 32.78 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  receipts  deducted 98 

Total  Home  and  Hospital  expenses  and  buildings  and  im- 
provements   332,614.79 

Total  receipts  other  than  county 20,038.12 


Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Home  and  Hospital. 312, 576. 67 

Improvements — Painting  inmates  dining  room  and  kitchen  and  main 
halls  of  Home  Department  of  rear  building;  installing  of  electric  lights 
throughout  the  institution:  erecting  reservoir  for  ice  and  fire  protection; 
erecting  garage  for  automobile. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  ^Addresses  of  each — 
W.  E.  Mclntire,  Pres.,  Greenville,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Merchant,  Sec’y.,  Sharpsvllle, 
Pa.;  G.  W.  Crawford,  Vloe-Pres.,  Grove  City,  Pa.;  T.  C.  White,  Supt., 
Mercer,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Alice  Dight,  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa.;  T.  A.  Sampson 
Atty.,  Mercer,  Pa.;  M.  G.  Yeager,  M.  D.,  House  Physician,  Mercer,  Pa.; 
W.  W.  Dight,  Clerk,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Location — One  and  one-half  miles  North  of  Mercer.  Postomce — 
Mercer,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres — '208.  Value  of  Acres — $18,000. 

Value  of  Buildings— 3135,000.  Value  of  Live  Stock — $4,976. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

No.  of  Patients  in  State  Hospitals — Males,  10;  females,  11;  total,  21. 

No.  of  Children  in  Polk  Training  School — Males,  SI;  females,  28; 
total,  59. 

No.  of  Patients  in  other  Institutions — Males,  2;  females,  2;  tovai,  4. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State — $14,107.15. 
Attest:  Reported  by, 

W.  W.  DIGHT,  Clerk.  T.  C.  WHITE,  Supt 


SCRANTON  POOR  DISTRICT 

The  Scranton  Poor  District  is  a Municipal  Board  , operating  under 
special  act  of  Legislature  approved  April  9th,  1862.  Together  with  fur- 
ther supplements  approved  on  the  following  dates:  April  1st,  1863; 

March  17th,  1864;  March  16th,  1866;  April  8th,  1868;  May  24th,  1871; 
April  22nd,  1878;  June  7th,  1881. 
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The  Scranton  Poor  District  maintains  a hospital  for  the  insane,  ca- 
pacity 600,  and  a home  for  the  ind'ig^ent,  capacity  450,  on  a farm  of  576 
acres  situated  in  Newton  Township,  Lackawanna  County.  The  post  office 
address  being  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

The  District  also  maintains  96  indigent  and  defective  children  in 
other  institutions. 

The  Board  consists  of  seven  Directors,  appointed  for  a three-year 
term  by  the  President  Judge  of  Lackawanna  County.  Each  Director  rep- 
resents certain  ward's  or  boroughs  within  whose  confines  he  must  reside. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  report  for  the  year  1916: 

Male.  Female.  Tot. 


Number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  the  year  1916....  259  490  749 

Number  of  inmates  admitted  during  the  year 276  160  436 

Number  discharged,  died  or  eloped 287  119  406 

Number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 248  531  779 


Average  number  present  in  the  Hospital  and  Home  during  1916 761 

Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes $249,367.11 

Expended  for  Buildings  and  Improvements 30,230.83 

Expended  for  Out-door  Relief  36,786.16 

Expended  for  Maintenance  of  Hospital,  Home  and  Farm 145,132.85 

Average  Weekly  Per  Capita  Cost .....?  3.76 

Total  Receipts  from  Other  Districts 85,670.66 

Total  cost  to  District  183,057.60 

Bonded  indebted'ness  70.000.00 

Real  Estate  Valuation  991,250.00 

Personal  Property  Valuation  147,220.93 

Value  of  Farm  Land  (576  acres) 59,000.00 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers — Directors:  Willard  Matthews,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  Frank  Dlckert,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Frederick  Fuller,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
John  M.  Harris,  Scranton,  Pa.;  T.  J.  Kelley,  Scranton,  Pa.;  P.  J.  Murphy, 
Dunmore,  Pa.;  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa.  Officers — Frederick  Fuller, 
President;  C.  R.  Acker,  Secretary;  John  F.  Scragg,  Solicitor;  Dr.  Thos. 
A.  Rutherford,  Superintendent. 

Improvements  completed  or  near  completion  this  year — New  Cream- 
ery and  Ice  House,  Store,  Coldstorage  Plant,  Bakery,  250  h.  p.  Boiler  in- 
stalled and  recently  bored  artesian  well,  685  feet  deep,  placed  in  operation. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Under  the  special  Act  of  Assembly  of  1845  P.  L 465  the  Somerset 
County  Poor  District  was  created.  This  District  is  co-extensive  with  the 
County  of  Somerset. 

Three  Directors  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  County  to  manage 
the  Somerset  County  Poor  District.  The  Somerset  County  Home,  which 
was  built  by  the  first  Board  of  Directors  designated  by  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly and  maintained  and  managed  by  subsequent  Boards  of  Directors 
is  designated  as  the  Somerset  County  Poor  House  and  House  of  Employ- 
ment; and  the  official  title  of  the  Directors  which  are  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  said  act  is.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of 
the  House  of  Employment  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  serve 
four  years,  formerly  three. 

Under  the  Act  of  13th  of  May,  1909,  it  was  provided'  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  that  Poor  Distiicts  which  have  supplied  or 
may  hereafter  supply  a hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
digent insane  * * * » _ shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  allowance  for 

the  care  and  treatment  for  the  indigent  insane,  as  is  given  by  State  Hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  etc. 
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Somerset  County  had  supplied  such  a hospital  ever  since  1891  and 
maintained  in  it,  her  indigent  insane.  This  instituton  was  built  on  the 
same  farm  as  the  Poor  House  or  County  Home  and  managed  by  the 
same  Board  of  Drectors.  Although  considerably  enlarged,  this  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  still  managed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  who  have, 
however,  employed  a medical  superintendent  of  experience  to  take  actual 
charge  of  the  insane  hospital;  he  has  also  supervision  over  the  County 
Home  or  Almshouse  but  subject  at  all  times  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  supervision  of  said  in- 
stitutions. 

The  original  special  Act  of  Assembly  of  1845  provides  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  shall  each  year,  not  later  than  November  1st,  give  to  the 
County  Commissioners  of  the  County  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
succeeding  year.  With  this  estimate  before  them,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners are  supposed  to  levy  sufficient  taxes,  together  with  other  tax 
levies,  to  meet  the  estimate  of  the  Poor  District,  who  merely  draw  upon 
the  County  Commissioners  as  they  come  to  be  in  need  of  funds. 

P.  G.  COBER,  Solicitor. 


SCirUYI.KII.1.  COUNTY 

Report  of  Schuylkill  County  Almshouse  for  year  ending  Decemoer 


31  1916: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year 493 

No.  admitted  during  year  559 

Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year 1053 

No.  died,  discharged,  removed  and  eloped 586 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year 461 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year 463 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes $123,223.10 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements 2,559.70 

Costs  of  out-door  relief 28,069.12 

Costs  of  other  outside  expenses  12,281.85 

Total  costs  of  maintaining  Almshouse  80,312.43 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  2.94 

Total  receipts  other  than  County 11,967.92 

Total  costs  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse 111,255.18 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  PostofRce  Addresses  of  each — - 
Fred  Ahrensfiled,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  cnaiies  H.  Heine.  Girardville,  Pa.;  M. 
H.  Brennan,  Connerton,  Pa. 

Location — North  Manheim  Township,  adjoining  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

No.  of  Acres — 278.  Value  of  Acres — $225,000. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  do  not  take  care  of  the  insane.  The  insane 
are  cared  for  by  the  County  of  Schuylkill,  under  special  Act  of  Assembly, 
with  a Board  of  Trustees  as  supervisors. 

Amount  of  aid  or  appropriation  received  from  State  for  Alms- 
house, none. 

The  poor  of  Schuylkill  County  are  maintained  at  the  County  Home, 
on  a farm  consisting  of  278  acres,  located  near  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 
The  County  Home  was  created'  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  April 
4th,  1831,  and  is  known  as  the  Schuylkill  County  Poor  District,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  county.  The  officers  governing  the  same  are  cafled 
"The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the 
County  of  Schuylkill."  By  special  Act  of  Assembly  of  1907,  there  are 
three  Poor  Directors  elected  for  a term  of  four  years.  Each  qualified 
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voter  is  permitted  to  vote  for  no  more  than  two  persons  and  the  three 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  elected,  w'hich  always 
gives  the  minority  party  representation  on  the  Board. 

The  funds  for  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  are  supplied 
through  the  County  Treasury  on  apropriations  made  by  the  County 
Commissioners,  and  all  disbursements  are  subject  to  the  Controller’s  Act. 

The  Almshouse  proper  consists  of  three  main  buildings,  a hospital 
building  and  all  necessary  outbuildings. 

There  is  also  on  the  farm  premises  the  County  Insane  Hospital,  re- 
cently erected  at  a cost  of  over  $700,000,  which  is  separately  maintained 
and  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  under  special  Act  of  Assembly  for  Schuylkill  County.  The 
Board  consists  of  five  members  w-ho  do  not  receive  any  compensation. 
Attest:  Reported  by, 

THOS.  PEER,  Chief  Clerk,  EDWIN  S.  STINE,  Steward, 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA  AND  OAKDAND  ASYIiUM  TOR  THE  POOR 

Incorporated  by  a special  act  in  1873  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  poor 
of  Susquehanna  and  Oakland  Township.  A farm  of  130  acres  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  w'as  purchased,  suitable  buildings  erected  with  a capacity 
of  from  12  to  15  persons;  present  number  5 males,  3 females. 

Our  insane  are  in  four  insane  hospitals.  7 at  Danville,  3 at  Allentown, 
1 at  Wernersville.  and  1 at  Warren.  One  inmate  at  Spring  City.  We  find 
trouble  to  find  hospital  accommodations  for  our  insane  patients. 

The  district  has  the  care  often  of  the  men  injured  and  sick  from  the 
Erie  Shops.  That  increases  our  “out-door"  expenses,  which  are  from  $375 
to  $700  yearly. 

Our  tax  levy  is  8 mills  and  our  average  cost  per  week  last  year  was 
over  $4.00. 

The  Directors  are:  Wm.  C.  Deakin.  John  T.  IfcMahon.  A.  L.  W ebb, 

C.  F.  Curtis,  Secretary;  John  D.  Miller,  Attorney. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  REPORT 

Of  Tioga  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1917. 


No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  year 102 

No.  admitted  during  year  ■ • ■ ■ 79 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year 181 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped 72 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,*30th  December,  1917 109 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year 99 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes $40,634  90 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief  9,058  41 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses 1,045  30 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse 19,970  39 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost 3 18 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses 19,970  39 

Total  receipts  other  than  county 3,593  13 

Total  cost  to  county  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse 16,377  26 
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Board  of  Directors  and  Officers — R.  E|  Cleveland,  Commissioner, 
Mansfield,  Pa.;  S.  O.  Putnam,  Commissioner,  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  James 
Crawford,  Commissioner,  Blossburg',  Pa. 

Location — Charleston  Township.  Postofflce,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  317.  Value  of  buildings,  $50,000.00. 

Value  of  acres,  $75. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  40;  females,  87. 
Total,  127. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital,  109. 
REMARKS — Of  the  above  $11,606.10  was  paid  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  State  Hospitals. 

REPORTED  BY  S.  Y.  DOUMAUX, 

Clerk. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

The  County  of  Washington  was  made  a separate  Poor  District  by  the 
special  Act  of  April  6,  1830,  P.  L.  256.  The  phraseology  of  that  Act  is 
identical  with  several  other  special  Acts  creating  poor  districts,  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  that  time.  Our  County  Home  property  consists 
of  209  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  upon  which  was 
erected  the  original  County  Home  building  in  1831,  which  has  been  re- 
modeled and  Improved  and  to  which  an  addition  costing  $50,000  has  been 
completed  within  the  last  month.  The  number  of  inmates  there  fluctu- 
ates from  170  to  220.  Last  year  we  spent  about  $45,000  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  home,  at  a per  capita  cost  of  $1,862  per  week.  Out-door  re- 
lief was  granted'  to  the  extent  of  $3,400.  We  have  no  rule  fixing  the 
amount  of  relief  granted  to  each  applicant,  but  allow  each  case  to  be 
decided  upon  its  own  merits.  We  believe  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  home  and  are  guided  by  the  general  principle  that  the  true  way  to 
help  people  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves.  Anything  tending  to 
promote  chronic  pauperism  should  be  discouraged. 

We  have  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best.  Children’s  Home,  in  the 
State,  It  is  a modern  building  with  every  facility,  located  on  22  acres  of 
ground.  The  present  number  of  children  at  the  home  Is  49.  We  spent  last 
year  in  the  maintenance  of  the  home  a little  over  $12,000,  at  a per  capita 
cost  of  $1,26  per  week.  It  has  not  been  our  policy  to  make  this  a perma- 
nent home  for  the  children,  but  the  effort  is  constanttj  made  to  secure 
places  in  good  Christian  homes  for  our  wards. 

We  do  not  have  a hospital  for  our  insane.  They  are  usually  com- 
mitted to  the  County  Home  from  which  they  are  transferred  within  a 
few  days  to  the  various  asylums  at  Dixmont,  Woodville,  Mercer  or 
Somerset. 

HARRY  A.  JONES, 

Solicitor. 


YORK  COUNTY 

I herewith  hand  you  my  report  of  the  County  of  York  and  State  of 


Pennsylvania,  as  follows 

Total  amount  received  for  the  year  1916 $44,149.28 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  1916 $43,927.15 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Jan.  1st,  1917 222.13 


$44,149.28 
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Investments. 

Amount  of  Investments  ?126,487.30 

Amount  of  Property  valued  at  150, 000. OD 

Total  $276,487.30 

Summary. 

Population  Report  of  Almshouse  for  1916: 

Number  of  Inmates  for  year 528 

Num'fier  discharg'ed'  for  year 305 

Number  of  Inmates  in  House  January  1st,  1917 223 


Classification — Male  (white)  145;  colored,  6;  total,  151.  Female 
(white)  67;  colored,  5;  total,  72;  grand  total,  223.  Sane,  190;  insane,  33; 
total,  223.  , 

Discharged'  during  year  1916 — Died,  35;  removed,  31;  discharged, 
239;  total,  305.^ 

Tramp  Account — 1428  meals,  742  lodgings  , during  the  year. 

I certify  that  the  above  report  is  correct. 

C.  E.  KESSLER, 

Attest:  Steward  at  Almshouse. 

' Respectfully  submitted  by, 

OSCAR  H.  ALTLAND,  F.  H.  BARTENSCHLAGER, 

Clerk  at  Almshouse.  County  Controller. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  15-18,  1917 


Adams  County 

H-  F.  Stambaugh,  Abtoottstown,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Sheely,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

P.  P.  Eisenhart,  Bast  Berlin,  Pa. 

M.  A.  B.  Trostle,  Littlestown.  Pa. 

Clinton  A.  Rife,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Allegheny  County 

W.  G.  Theurer.  1111  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  43  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Samuel  E.  Gill,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  N.  Burt,  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood,  Pa. 
James  McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

A.  P.  Roderus,  Rankin.  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Greed,  Woodville.  Pa. 

F.  Marshall,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  W.  McIntosh,  Solicitor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Roderus,  Rankin,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A-  McCracken,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Western  Pennsj^vania  Institution  for  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 

Chaplain  C.  M.  Mil'er,  Westem  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ida  M.  Smith,  205  Coltart  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Beaver  County 

Fred  O.  Javens,  Rochester,  Pa. 

•lohn  O.  Brown,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  L-  Johnson,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Miss  S.  E.  Springer,  Beaver  County  Home,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Bedford  County 

G.  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 

Joseph  Stayer,  Bedford,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Stayer,  Bedford,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

S.  S.  Baker,  Everett,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Baker,  Everett,  Pa- 
Josiah  R.  Ritchey,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Josiah  R.  Ritchey,  Bedford,  Pa. 

H.  C.  James,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  James,  Bedford,  Pa- 
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Berks  County 

George  Focht.  204  S.  Fourth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Shirk,  Sinking  Springs,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

Blair  County 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa- 
C.  C.  Fleck,  Plollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Harry  E.  Davis,  4009  Fifth  Avenue,  Altoona,  I’a. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Fleck,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Simon  Shoemaker,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  L.  Coleman,  Tyrone,  Pa- 

Butler  County 

Martin  O.  Watts,  Butler,  Pa. 

Cambria  County 

G.  W.  Demon,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

John  Berg,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Robert  Barclay,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

W.  T.  Evans,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

John  F.  liandis.  Associated  Charities,  Johnstown,  I ’a 

John  D.  Evans,  Ebensburg,  Pa- 

Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Brown,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  Stewart,  Cresson,  Pa. 

Dr.  Bertha  T.  Caldwell,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Rose,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Harry  B.  Hershey,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Hon.  Douis  Franke,  Johnstown,  Pa- 
George  K,  Kline,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Reynold, s,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Clemens,  Johnstorwn,  Pa.  \ 

Hon.  Marlin  B.  Stephens,  Judge,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Berkible,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

D-  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Owens,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Evans,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Caroline  Brooks,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Denlinger,  Patton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Meehan,  Barnesboro,  Pa- 

Mrs.  William  Allen,  Johnstown,  Pa.  < 

J.  P.  Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Thompkins,  Cambria,  Pa. 

John  M-  Rose,  Atty.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

William  C.  Dightner.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Stowell,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Carbon  County 

S.  W.  Gangwer,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Gangwer,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Warner,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Warner,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
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Center  County 

Dr.  Edwin  S.  Sparks,  State  College,  Pa. 

Chester  County 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Swithin  Shortledge,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

Davis  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Miss  Josephine  Pyle,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Davis  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Swithin  Shortledge.  Landenburg,  Pa. 

Clarion  County. 

W.  G.  Platt,  Sligo,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Platt,  Sligo,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Crooks,  McDonald.  Pa. 

Prank  McCall.  Clarion,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Priell,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Clearfield  County. 

W.  E.  Davis,  Clearfield.  Pa. 

Jesse  E.  Dale,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Spencer,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Austin  Haney,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Columbia  County 

Harry  Prozier,  Berwick,  Pa. 

Cumberland  County 

Rev.  A.  P.  Stover,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

David  Sunday,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Prehn,  Cralisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Ruch,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Bierbower,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dauphin  County 

J.  W.  Bayles,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bayles,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Early,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Delaware  County 

F.  H.  Nibecker,  Glen  Mills  School,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Baldwin,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Erie  County 

Charles  P.  Loesel,  15  E.  17th  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Kimball,  730  State  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

John  W.  Lloyd,  231  E.  8th  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Henry,  Elrie  CO'Unty  Almshouse,  Erie,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 
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Fayette  County 

George  B.  Jeffries,  Atty.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Emma  V.  D.  Jeffries,  Uniontown,  Pa- 
Dick  Sherrick,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dick  Sherrick,  Uniontown,  Pa.  ' 

B.  E.  Davison,  Uniontown.  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Davison,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

George  M.  Strickler,  Uniontown,  Pa- 
Rev.  D.  E.  Minerd,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Hugh  A.  Gorley,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Franklin  County 

J.  H.  Mayer,  Waynesiboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Mayer,  Waynesboro,  Pa- 
J.  W-  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Greene  County 

Hubert  Huffman,  Woodruff,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Harris,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Morris,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Morris,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Cowell,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Cowell,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

J.  I.  Hook,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Huntingdon  County 

J.  R.  Edwards,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Wilson.  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wilson,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

Indiana  County 

W.  B.  Wagner,  Indiana,  Pa. 

A.  P.  Lowry,  Indiana,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Marshall,  Indiana,  Pa. 

John  L.  Getty,  Atty.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Major  C.  C.  McLain,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  McLain,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Miss  Mabel  Sheesley,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  Walker,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wagner,  Indiana,  Pa- 
James  V.  Stevens,  Three  Springs,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Telford,  Indiana,  Pa. 

A.  P.  Lowry,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Zilla  M.  Anderson,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  E.  Willard,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Lackawanna  County 

Mrs.  Frank  Jones,  147  Spring  Street,  Carbondale,  Pa- 
Prank  Jones,  147  Spring  Street,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Emmett,  32  Clark  Avenue,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  J-  Emmett,  32  Clark  Avenue,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
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P.  F.  Moran,  South  Main  Street,  Carbonclale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  F-  Moran,  S.  Main  Street,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

R.  F.  Halone,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Shuman,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Martin  H.  Morrison,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

James  P.  Clark,  Carbondale.  Pa. 

Gomer  Jones,  Taylor,  Pa- 

Dr.  F.  A.  Rutherford,  Scranton."  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Dickert,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Willard  . Matthews,  Scranton,  Pa. 

James  W.  Smith,  Peckville,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  R.  O’Brien,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

Thomas  Grier.  Dickson  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Rutherford,  Clark  Summitt,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County 

D.  H.  Denlinger.  Gap,  Pa. 

M.  K.  Christ,  Millersville,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

M-  P.  Whitaker,  Narvon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Whitaker,  Narvon,  Pa. 

Prank  B.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ada  H.  Bausman.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

P.  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Miss  Cora  A.  Robinson.  144  S.  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Henry  Myers,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ro'bert  B.  Nevin,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lebanon  County 

A.  G.  Boger,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Boger,  Lebanon.  Pa. 

Milton  Long,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Milton  Long,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Lebanon,  Pal 
John  K.  Reedy,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

John  C.  Borgner,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Lehigh  County  ^ 

James  P.  Henninger,  511  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Prank  C.  Guth,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sylvester  D.  Woodring,  Balliettsville,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Kuhns,  Wescosville,  Pa. 

Luzerne  County 

J.  L.  Reilly,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat,  Pa. 

John  B.  Clark,  Luzerne.  Pa. 

John  Barrett,  Glen  Lyon,  Pa. 

William  J.  Trembath,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Reilly,  15  Mary  Street,  Ashley,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Reilly,  Jr.,  15  Mary  Street,  Ashley,  Pa. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Reilly,  15  Mary  Street,  Ashley,  Pa. 
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Miss  Stella  Clark,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  Clark,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston,  Pa- 
P.  F.  Joyce,  Pittston,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Lycoming  County 

Rev.  Theodore  Beck,  Williamsport,  Pa- 
Frank  X.  Kane,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Clarkson.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

McKean  County 

A-  M.  Marsh,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Thomas  Flaherty,  Bradford,  Pa. 

C.  O.  Taylor,  Smethport,  Pa. 

Mercer  County 


T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Eight,  Mercer,  Pa, 

G-  W.  Crawford,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Mclntire,  Greenville,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Merchant. 

Mifflin  County 

George  S.  Kimberly,  McVeytown,  Pa. 

George  W.  Carson,  Lewistown,  Pa.- 

I.  J.  Hazlett,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Russler,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

A.  S.  McKee,  McVeytown,  Pa. 

Montour  County 

Wm.  Kase  West,  Danville,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Montague.  Danville,  Pa. 

Ralph  Hodge,  Danville,  Pa. 

Montgomery  County 

A.  A.  Shoemaker,  Elroy,  Pa. 

Jacob  M.  Ehst,  Gilbertsville,  Pa- 
Samuel  Yeakle,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Dt.  Warren  Z.  Anders,  Trappe,  Pa. 

Northumberland  County 

J.  S.  Aucker,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  County 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  5037  Penn  Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  M-  M.  Francis,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Stanwood,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pringle  Borthwick,  8018  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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John  P.  Rausenberger,  Pulaski  Avenue  and  Rittenhouse  St.,  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lemuel  Z.  Shermer,  7167  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Charles  H.  Super,  5619  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dennis  V-  Kennedy,  837  East  Chelten  Avenue,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William  H.  Coupe,  5625  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Otto  Lehman,  Beechwood  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  E.  Underwood,  4621  Frankford  Ave.,  Prankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  Campbell,  4621  Frankford  Avenue,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Buckius,  4621  Frankford  Avenue,  Prankford,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

James  McCrane,  4621  Frankford  Ave.,  Prankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Cross,  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Finance  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

B.  W-  Hagy,  East  Hermitage  Street,  Roxtoorough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Markley,  8842  Ridge  Avenue,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  W-  Umstead,  West  Johnson  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  J.  McGarry,  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Bulletin  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Bureau  of  Charities,  34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bromley  Wharton,  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  419  South  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


, Potter  County 

F.  H.  Schadenberger,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

Schuylkill  County 

F.  Ahrensfield,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Heine,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa, 

M.  H.  Moyer,  Atty.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Thomas  Peel,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Edwin  S .Stine,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Somerset  County 

Jacob  E.  Dietz,  Listie,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset,  Pa. 

John  C.  Miller,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  F.  Norris,  Somerset,  Pa. 

P.  G.  Cober,  Somerset,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Snyder,  Friedens,  Pa. 

Susquehanna  County 

Wm.  C.  Deakin,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Webb,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Curtis.  Susquehanna.  Pa. 
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Tioga  County 

James  Crawford,  Blossburg',  Pa.  , 

Fred  Jacobs,  Wellsboro,  Pa-  / 

Hon.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Venango  County 

John  L.  Shaffer,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Fred  Gates,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Crane,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Black,  Polk,  Pa. 

B-  A.  Black,  Polk,  Pa. 

Warren  County 

E.  M.  Lowe,  Court  House,  Warren,  Pa. 
Addison  White,  Court  House,  Warren,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Cramer,  Russell,  Pa. 

M.  Brady,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Toungsville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lowe,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Addison  White,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Cramer,  Russell,  Pa. 

Washington  County 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Fredericktown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Fredericktown,  Pa. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Sargent,  Washington,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Atty.,  Washington,  Pa. 
George  E.  Adams,  Washington,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa, 

T.  C.  Luellen,  Arden,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Luellen,  Arden,  Pa. 

Fred  Nicholas,  Buffalo,  Pa. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Ruben,  Washington,  Pa. 

Sara  J.  Penn,  Morganza,  Pa. 

Wm.  F.  Penn,  Morganza,  Pa. 

Westmoreland  County 

Chas.  E.  Seanor,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Seanor,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

J.  O.  Martin,  Ruffsdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

York  County 

M.  L.  Hess,  Delta,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Kessler,  York  Almshouse,  York,  Pa. 
O.  H.  Altland,  York  Almshouse,  York,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  C.  Cruttwell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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CHARTER 


Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,  1914,  to  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Petition  for  Corporation. 

To  The  Honorable  William  H.  Ruppel,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  “An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Corporation  and  Regulation  of  certain  Corporations,” 
approved  the  29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Four  and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned.  An- 
drew S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB. 
Robb,  R.  C.  Buchanan,  John  D.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D-  Brown- 
eller,  James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H. 
Holler,  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  W. 
Wilder,  E-  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  WTiite,  Philip  Hartzog, 
J.  H.  Flaherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S* 
Brubaker,  E-  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith, 
M.  Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Florence  D. 
Cameron,  Dr.  R-  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer, 
Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Huges  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Murdoch,  Mrs-  J.  L.  Anderson  and  others,  v;ho  are  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  here- 
inafter specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated,  ac- 
cordng  to  law,  do  hereby  certify: 

FIRST; — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  "Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

SECOND:— The  said  incorporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 
County  Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble  mindedness  and  insanity,  the  spread  of 
disease  and  crime,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and 
afflicted  children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the 
idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advocate 
such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  association,  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress,  accidents  and 
disease,  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents  and  care  for  the 
afflicted  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the 
building  up  of  a better  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within 
the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions 
pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed,  and  for  the  better  preparing 
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those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and 
recommending  to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Legislature  such 
legislation  as  should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members,  and  for 
these  purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements. 

THIRD: — The  place  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  at  such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  State  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  association  in  convention  for  the 
previous  year. 


FOURTH: — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

FIFTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  are 
as  follows: 


Name.  Post  Office. 

Andrew  S.  Miller Pittsburgh 

Francis  J-  Torrance Pittsburgh 

W.  G.  Theurer Washington  ... 

R.  W.  Wolfe Taylorstown  . . 

H.  D.  Browneller W.  Brownsville 

John  McNary Washington  . . . 

Jas-  W.  Smith Peckville  

P.  B.  Bausman Lancaster  

Willard  Mathews Scranton  

Philip  Hartzog Carrolltown  ... 

W.  A.  Paine Scranton  

R.  C.  Buchanan Washington  ... 

Robert  Barclay.. -Johnstown  .... 

P.  H.  Hollar Chambersburg 

A.  S.  Brubaker Lancaster  

[.  H.  Mayer Waynesboro  .. 

J.  W.  Peck Meyersdale  ... 

Chas.  T.  Loesel Erie  

P.  G.  Cober Somerset  

M.  P.  Whitaker -Narvon  

D.  A.  Mackin Retreat  

E.  E.  Ohl Williamsport  . 

James  McB.  Robb Oakdale  

E.  D.  Solenberger Philadelphia  ■ • 

Hettie  Porch Arden  

J.  H.  Flaherty Pittsburgh 

Wm.  J.  McGarry Philadelphia 

James  M.  Norris Warrendale  ... 

S.  A.  Cramer Warren  

E.  E.  Thompson Warren  

M.  Brady Youngsville  ... 

Addison  White Warren  

Mildred  S.  Lindsey Warren  

Fred  Fuller Scranton  

B.  A.  Black ; Polk  

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett Pittston  

Thomas  F.  Mumford Centralia  

John  Barrett Glen  Lyon 


County. 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Washington 

Wasihington 

Washington 

Washington 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lackawanna 

Cambria 

.Lackawanna 

Washington 

Cambria 

Franklin 

Lancaster 

Franklin 

Somerset 

•Erie 

.Somerset 

Lancaster 

■Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

Warren 

• Lackawanna 
, Venango 
•Luzerne 

• Columbia 
.Luzerne 
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Name.  Post  Office. 


County. 


John  B.  Clark 

James  L.  Reilly 

Juliette  Campbell.... 
Belle  C-  Chalfant.  . . . 

P.  J.  Dickert 

John  J.  Kenney 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard. . . 

E.  M.  Ainsley 

Oliver  P.  Bohler 

Albert  P.  Roclerus.  . . , 
Florence  D.  Cameron 

John  L.  Smith 

L.  C.  Colbom 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel 


Luzerne  

• Ashley  

Butler  

Pittsburg'  

Scranton  

Parsons  

Indiana  

Indiana  

Philadelphia  

Rankin  

Lincoln  University 
.Chester  Springs... 

Somerset  

•Somerset  


. Luzerne 
. Luzerne 
. Butler 
.Allegheny 
. Lackawanna 
Luzerne 
. Indiana 
. Indiana 
•Philadelphia 
. Allegheny 
. Chester 
. Chester 
. Somerset 
• Somerset 


The  membership  of  the  coiTporation  shall  be  comiposed  of  the  Di- 
rectors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners 
acting  as  such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  physicians,  so- 
licitors, clerks  and  matrons  and  all  officers  of  almshouses,  the  Governor 
and  heads  of  Departments  of  the  State,  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, Committee  on  Lunacy,  Trustees,  physicians,  superintendent  and 
managers  of  all  insane  hospitals  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes,  schools  for  the  blind,  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  Chil-» 
dren’s  Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  probation 
officers,  and  all  persons  connected  with  charitable,  benevolent  and  cor- 
rective institutions  and  associations,  all  trustees,  officers,  physicians 
and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  m'aimed  and  in- 
jured and  transmittable  diseases. 

( 

SIXTH: — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  association,  consisting  of  a President,  Seven  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


The  President.  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  'Committee. 


The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for 
one  year  are  as  follows: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co.;  Vice-Presidents — 
Bromley  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Co.;  Fi'ank  P.  Bausman, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
Co.;  M.  Brady,  Youngsville,  Warren  Co.;  Mrs.  Reed  Teitrich,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  Co.;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs. 
Florence  Cameron,  Lincoln  University  , Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Snyder.  Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia  Co.;  J.  M-  Stauffer,  Hazelton,  Luzerne  Co.;  R.  D. 
Wolfe,  Taylortown,  Washington  Co.;  T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co.; 
Oliver  P-  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.;  E.  D.  Solenberger, 
Asst.  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Fred  Puller,  Hon.  Sec.. 
Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

SEVENTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  Officers  chosen  who 
will  compose  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as 
follows: 
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D-  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice- 
President  Philadelphia;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Somerset;  E.  D.  Solen- 
berger.  Assistant  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  Fred  Fuller,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Scranton- 

EIGHT: — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in  shares. 

NINTH: — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  exceed 
Three  Thousand  Dollars-  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely  chari- 
table, benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  _character,  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose^of  paying  the  expenses  of  holding-  the  annual  conven- 
tions, stenographic  services  for  reporting  the  proceedings,  printing  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  printing  of  programs, 
postage,  stationery,  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  pay- 
ment of  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  connected  wuth  the  business 
of  the  association,  and  for  securing  experienced  speakers  to  deliver 
addresses  at  the  convention  on  such  questions  as  may  be  designated 
by  The  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  these  ex- 
penses to  be  raised  by  voluntai-y  assessments,  levied  upon  the  various 
almshouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions  through  the  State, 
or  by  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  or  by  donation  or  gift  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals  this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 


Andrew  S.  Miller, 

(SEAL) 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Flaherty, 

(SEAL) 

James  M.  Norris. 

(SEAL) 

W.  G-  Theurer, 

(SEAL) 

S-  A.  Cramer, 

(SEAL) 

Wm.  J.  McGarry, 

(SEAL) 

E.  E.  Thompson, 

(SEAL) 

Hettie  Porch, 

(SEAL) 

Addison  White. 

(SEAL) 

R.  W.  Wolfe, 

(SEAL) 

E.  M.  Ansley, 

(SEAL) 

M.  Brady, 

(SEAL) 

John  McNarj', 

(SEAL) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey, 

(SEAL) 

D.  A.  Mackin, 

(SEAL) 

Fred  Fuller, 

(SEAL) 

J.  McB-  Robb, 

(SEAL) 

Francis  J.  Torrance, 

(SEAL) 

Albert  P.  Roderus. 

(SEAL) 

B-  A.  Black, 

(SEAL) 

P.  H.  Hollar, 

(SEAL) 

E.  D.  Solenberger. 

(SEAL) 

John  L.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett, 

(SEAL) 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing. 

(SEAL) 

John  B.  Clark. 

(SEAL) 

J.  W.  Peck, 

(SEAL) 

T.  C.  Vthite, 

(SEAL) 

J-  M.  Stauffer. 

(SEAL) 

Juliette  Campbell 

(SEAL) 

W.  C.  Grube, 

(SEAL) 

Belle  Chalfant. 

(SEAL) 

Robert  Barclay. 

(SEAL) 

F.  J.  Dickert, 

(SEAL) 

F.  B.  Bausman, 

(SEAL) 

Willard  Mathews. 

(SEAL) 

S.  Brubaker, 

(SEAL) 

John  J-  Kenney, 

(SEAL) 

L.  C-  Colborn, 

(SEAL) 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard. 

(SEAL) 

P.  G.  Cober, 

(SEAL) 

Jas.  W.  Smith, 

(SEAL) 

Philip  Hartzog, 

(SEAL) 

R.  C.  Buchanan, 

(SEAL) 

Charles  T.  Loesel, 

(SEAL) 

hT  D.  Browneller, 

(SEAL) 

J.  H.  Moyer, 

(SEAL) 

Oliver  P-  Bohler, 
Florence  D.  Cameron, 

(SEAL) 

(SEAL) 

N.  A-  Paine, 

(SEAL) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder, 
E.  E.  Ohl, 

(SEAL) 

(SEAL) 

M.  P,  Whitaker, 

(SEAL) 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET, 


Before  me  the  subscriber.  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  personally  appeare4  P.  G.  Cober,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  L. 

C.  Colborn,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  The  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that 
same  might  be  recorded  as  such.. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A. 

D.  1914. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  ss; 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  P.  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn 
as  the  law  directs,  say  that  the  above  advertisement  has  been  published 
for  three  successive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somerset 
Standard,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  County 
of  Somerset  as  follows;  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of  21st 
and  28th  of  October  and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the  Somerset 
Standard  on  the  22nd  and  29th  of  October  and  the  5th  of  November, 
1914,  and  further  that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  charter  here  pre- 
sented are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  sworn 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  October,  1914. 


In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County  of  No. 
December  Term.  1914. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  said 
Court  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  by: 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J-  Torrance,  S.  A-  Cramer,  James 
McB.  Robb,  R.  C.  Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H-  D. 
Browneller.  James  L.  Reiley,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A Paine. 
P.  H.  Holler,  Mesdames  Sue  Willard,  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Abbie  W. 
Wilder  and  E.  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  P.  Hartzog,  J. 
H.  Flaherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Bru- 
baker, E.  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith, 
M.  Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn.  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Mbs.  Florence  D. 
Cameron.  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe.  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  B.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer, 
Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  .Baer,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson — under  the  Act  of  Assembly  entitled 
“An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  certain 
Corporations.”  approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto, 
for  a charter  of  an  intended  corporation  to  be  called  “Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,”  the  Character  and  object  of  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 


JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 


L.  C.  COLBORN, 
GEO.  F.  KIMMEL, 
P.  G.  COBER. 
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County  Homes,  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  care  of  neglected, 
delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  training,  mainten- 
ance and  nursing  of  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to 
suggest  and  advocate  such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out 
the  object  and  purposes  of  the  association  to  relieve  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, accidents  and  disease,  reform  the  waj-ward,  correct  the  delin- 
quent, care  for  the  afflicted,  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  tend  to  the  building  up  of  a better  citizenship  morally,  physically 
and  intellectually,  to  meef  annuaJly  in  convention  at  some  designated 
point  within  the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and 
the  questions  pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed  and  for  the  better 
preparing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein 
recited,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Legis- 
lature such  legislation  as  should  be  passed  and  for  the  better  preparing 
these  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  corporation^  and  its  members 
and  for  these  purposes,  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  bene- 
fits and  privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  sup- 
plements- The  proposed  charter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Prothonotary’s 
office. 

L.  C.  COLBORN,  Solicitor. 


In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
of  No.  , December  Term,  1914. 

And  now  this  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  the  within  charter  and 
certificate  of  incorporation,  having  been  presented  to  me,  a Law  Judge 
of  Somerset  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  this  application  as  required  by  The  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule 
of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I certify  that  I have 
examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found  tihe  same  to 
be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the  purpose  named  in  the  first-class 
specified  in  section  second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  ‘‘An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved  April 
29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be 
lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I do  hereby  on  motion  of 
L.  C.  Colborn  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  charter  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania”  aforesaid  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the 
same  and  of  this  order  the  subscribers  thereto,  and  their  associates  shall 
be  a corporation  by  the  name  of  “Asscoiation  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  for 
the  purposes  and  upon  the  term  herein  stated- 

W-  H.  RUPPEL,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL.) 

' Recorder  of  Deeds- 
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BY-LAWS* 

Of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  be  known  as  “The  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Membership. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Direc- 
tors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  districts 
of  the  State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors,  Guard- 
ians and  Overseers,  physicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  officers 
of  the  Almshouses,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  the  members,  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  trustees,  superintendents 
and  managers  and  other  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes 
and  correctional  or  training  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  all  officers  and  members  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  proba- 
tion officers  and  all  persons  connected  with  any  charitable,  benevolent 
or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

Sec.  3-  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President, 
Seven  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  two 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a period  of  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  such 
office. 

The  President. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  pi*eside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention and  all  called  or  special  meetings  of  the  Association,  except 
when  same  is  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  a sectional  meeting.  He 
shall  be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  such  parliamentary 
rules  as  are  recognized  as  authority-  At  the  first  business  meeting  of 
each  annual  Convention,  he  shall  appoint  Committees  as  follows: 

1.  Committee  of  seven  members  which  shall  be  designated  as 

“Committee  on  Officers.” 

2.  Committee  of  three  members  which  shall  be  designated  as 

“Auditing  Committee." 

3.  Committee  of  seven  members  designated  as  “Committee  on 

' Place  for  Holding  Next  Convention.” 

4.  Committee  of  ten  members  designated  as  the  “Committee  on 

Resolutions.” 

The  incoming  President  each  year  shall  appoint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  a Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers designated  as  a “Committee  on  Legislation).” 

The  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
and  First  Vice  President,  the  other  Officers  of  the  Asosciation  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  last  three  ex-presi- 
dents as  ex-officio  members. 


Adopted  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1917. 
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The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Program  of 
the  Annual  Conventions  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  euoh  Sub- 
committees as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  the  pro- 
gram. Three  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  this  Committee. 

Time  of  Holding  Convention. 

Sec.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  Year  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

Sec.  7.  The  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the 
Convention  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association  shall  be 
raised  as  follows,  to  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  By  an  assessment  of  $15.00  to  be  levied  upon  each  County  Poor 
District  .State  or  Semi- State  Institution  or  Society. 

2.  By  an  assessment  of  $10.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  larger  Town- 
ship or  Municipal  Poor  Districts  and  Private  Institutions  or  Societies. 

3.  By  an  assessment  of  $5-00  to  be  levied  upon  the  smaller  Town- 
ship and  Borough  Poor  Districts  or  smaller  institutions  or  Societies. 

4.  By  an  assessment  of  $2.00  to  be  levied  upon  those  who  wish 
to  register  an  individual  membership. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  decide  to  which  of  the  several 
classes  each  Poor  District,  Institution  or  Organization  belongs. 

Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

Sec.  8.  1 — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 

vention, appoint  all  Committees  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and  have 
general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  order  named,  shall  preside  in  the 
absence  of  the  President- 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion except  those  of  the  Treasurer,  give  notice  of  meetings  to  the 
members,  notify  all  persons  on  the  program  of  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  see  that  the  minutes  and  the  reports  are  printed  and  distributed, 
and  perform  all  other  duties  and  services  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  for  such  services  the  Association  is  to  pay 
him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Association  at  each  Conven- 
tion. and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  payment  for  all  necessary  expenses 
incident  thereto. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  when  required,  and  when  called  to  go  on  any 
business  for  the  Convention  their  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

4.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  advisory  in  their  duties,  and 
shall  assist  in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  out  all  assessments  to  the  various 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  Institutions,  Schools  and  Societies,  and  collect 
and  give  a proper  receipt  for  same,  keep  an  account  of  all  monies  so 
collected  and  pay  out  the  same  on  written  approval  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  and  each  year  he  shall  present  ihis  report  in  full  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  to  be  audited  by  them,  and  for  his  services  the 
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Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  each  Convention  and  in  addition*  he  shall  receive  payment  for 
all  necessary  expenses  incident  thereto.  ‘ 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.00 
(One  Thousand  Dollars)  the  expense  of  same  to  be  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation and  shall  have  a general  supervision  of  the  Association  and 
its  best  interests. 

General  Provisions. 

Sec.  9.  1. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  with  the  Local 

Committee  in  each  city  where  the  Convention  meets  for  a suitable  badge 
for  the  Association  for  each  Annual  Convention. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  keep  in  touch  with  any 
pending  legislation  pertaining  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Convention  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Amendments. 

Sec.  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  the  members  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  by  a two-third  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  in 
writing  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  same  to  bepresented  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  least  one  full  day  before  final  action  by  the  Convention. 

Order  of  Business — Opening  Meeting. 

Sec.  11.  1.  Meeting  at  time  and  place,  and  calling  to  order  by  the 

President. 

/ 

2.  Music. 

3.  Devotional  Exercises. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

6-  President’s  Address. 

7.  Announcements. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Regular  Meetings. 

1.  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  Music  if  provided. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

4.  New  Business- 

5.  Regular  Program. 

6.  Reports  of  Committees. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
and  r>.  C.  Hultz.  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally  ana 
agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  “Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Public  Charities.”  Among  others  at  this  meeting  were  John 
Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Wain- 
wright  and  Dr.  Luther  B^kewell,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  through- 
out the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  described  as  being 
“deplorable.”  It  was  agreed  that  a call  be  made  for  a convention  to  be 
held  in  Altoona,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.  At  this  first  meeting  of 
the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were  represented.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1876— the  same  year — the  second  meeting  was  held  in  Lan- 
caster. Since  then,  beginning  with  1877.  annual  meetings  or  conven- 
tions have  been  held  in  the  month  of  October  down  to  the  present  time. 
A complete  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Fall  of  1875  in  Allegheny 
City. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HELD  AT  BUTLER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OCTOBER  20,  21  and  22,  1919 


The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  convened 
in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Butler,  Pa.,  on  Monday  evening’,  October  20, 
1919.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Albert  P. 
Eoderus,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  stated  that  the  meeting  w'ould  be 
temporarily  presided  over  by  Mayor  J.  A.  Heineman  of  Butler,  Pa. 

Mayor  Heineman  took  the  chair. 

Mayor  Heineman : We  will  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  join  in  the  sing- 
ing of  “ America,”  after  which  we  will  remain  standing  during  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  S.  C.  Gamble  of  Butler. 

A souvenir  gavel  was  to  have  been  presented  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Eoderus,  by  F.  H.  Nibecker  of  Glen  lilills,  but  in  his  absence  the  pres- 
entation was  made  by  Samuel  E.  Gill  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gill:  Mi-.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Nibecker,  I have  been  called  upon  to  take  his  place.  I scarcely 
know  what  to  say  on  this  occasion,  but  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
cause  which  we  are  here  to  uphold.  Far  back  we  are  told  that  “ The 
poor  we  have  with  us  alwaj^s,”  and  it  is  a continuing  obligation  to  do 
what  we  can  and  may  to  relieve  the  poor  and  dependent  in  our  State 
and  its  counties,  and  those  are  the  ones  we  are  assisting  by  this  or- 
g"anization. 

In  1876,  in  Altoona,  the  organization  was  formed  by  a number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  later  in  the  same  year,  and  since  that  time 
regular  meetings  have  been  called  and  it  is  due  to  this  beginning  that 
we  are  in  session  here  today.  There  is  an  added  distinction  applying 
to  our  President  because  of  the  two  years’  service  which  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  give  because  of  the  state  ban  last  year  due  to  the  in- 
fluenza, which  prevented  the  meeting  being  held. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this  gavel 
with  which  you  are  to  rule  us,  not  with  a rod  of  iron,  we  hope,  but 
with  gentleness.  I hereby  present  to  you  this  gavel  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  this  Association. 
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Mr.  Eoderus  : I accept  this  gavel  with  great  pleasure,  and  I hope 
T will  not  use  it  as  a rod  of  iron. 

President  Eoderus  resumed  charge  of  the  meeting. 

President  : We  will  now  listen  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  the 
Maj'or  of  Butler,  Mr.  J.  A.  Heineman. 

Mayor  Heineman:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this 
Convention : I extend  to  you  a vA'elcome  from  the  city  of  Butler.  I ap- 
preciate the  position  you  are  in  and  shall  not  make  a lengthy  address 
of  welcome.  I could  stand  here  and  tell  you  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  of  the  advantages  and  merits  of  our  city,  and  when  I sat  down 
there  would  be  a great  sigh  of  relief  spread  over  the  room.  We  hope 
that  your  meeting  here  in  Butler  with  us  will  be  a pleasurable  as  well 
as  a profitable  one.  and  that  when  you  go  home  you  will  consider  that 
you  have  sxient  a pleasurable  week  in  our  little  city  and  will  ivant  to 
come  back  to  us  again.  I thank  you. 

President  : The  next  on  the  ]irogram  is  the  address  of  welcome 
from  Butler  County  by  Judge  A.  E.  Eeiber. 

Judge  Eeiber:  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : It  is  cer- 
tainly a great  pleasure  to  bring  gi-eetings  to  those  of  you  who  have 
come  into  our  midst  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  with  us  for  a few 
days.  Your  coming  has  been  looked  forward  to  by  many  and  I know 
that  many  jireparations  have  been  made  in  your  behalf.  As  I sat  here 
a few  minutes  ago  our  worthy  President  said,  “ You  won’t  find  many 
better  men  and  women  that  you  are  are  looking  at  now,”  and  our  com- 
munity is  appreciative  of  the  good  men  and  women  who  are  here.  As 
I came  here  I was  a little  bit  fearful  as  to  whether  I should  speak  the 
formal  words  of  convention  to  you,  and  now  I only  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  sincerity  of  the  fact  that  you  are  welcome.  Welcome ! 
Welcome  to  our  great  city  and  our  great  county  ! On  the  other  hand, 
I know,  as  our  mayor  has  stated,  that  long  addresses  of  welpome  are 
tiresome  and  should  be  given  guardedly.  Many  years  ago  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  the  Firemen’s  Convention  to  our  city.  It  was 
composed,  as  you  know,  of  young  men  who  were  out  for  a good  time 
and  who  onl3^  served  with  the  firemen  for  a few  months  for  the  fun 
they  would  get  out  of  it,  and  they  were  at  the  convention  merely  for 
a good  time.  In  welcoming  these  3'oung  men  to  our  city,  I gave  them 
the  usual  formal  welcome,  and  added  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
extend  the  welcome  to  the  churches  of  our  town  and  even  to  the 
county  jail.  One  of  the  young  men  who  sat  near  the  front  said.  “ Cut 
that  out ; we  won’t  go  to  either  ])lace.”  I know  you  are  men  and 
women  of  a different  purpose.  You  are  men  and  women  of  great 
hearts,  jmu  have  great  duties  and  great  responsibilities  in  doing  this 
work  and  cariying  out  the  wishes  of  this  great  commonwealth.  The 
deficient  child  who  was  formerly  Initfeted  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  poor,  and  those  in  jienal  institutions,  have  now  become  wards 
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of  the  state,  and  are  placed  in  institutions  looking-  to  their  reforma- 
tion. All  these  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  whims  of  a single  man. 
but  ai-e  the  wards  of  the  state  and  as  such  are  cai’ed  for  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  state. 

What  shall  I say  of  the  great  army  who  are  no  longer  hopeless 
and  of  the  criminals  of  the  state  who  are  given  the  opx>ortunity  of 
reformation,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  world?  I say  that  you  are  one  of 
the  greatest  uplifting  factors  in  the  world  todaj^  and  that  we  feel 
your  influence  in  the  city  of  Butler  and  Butler  County.  Our  county  is 
one  of  the  greatest  counties  of  our  great  State,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
produced  more  white  oil  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  our 
coal  fields  have  produced  vast  quantities  of  valuable  fuel.  It  is  one  of 
the  substantial  counties  of  the  State,  and  yet  I am  forced  to  say  that 
the  popular  sentiment  is  not  crystallized,  is  not  formed  as  we  hope  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  for  this  very  thing  that  you  are  holding 
this  meeting  and  having  j'our  discussions.  We  hope  that  you  will  have 
a pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  and  I know  that  you  will  be  wel- 
come wherever  you  go,  and  I trust  that  each  individual  may  meet  with 
some  experience,  however  trivial  or  important  it  may  be,  so  that  each 
of  you  may  return  to  j'Our  homes  with  pleasant  memories  of  this  city 
and  county.  I hope  these  meetings  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  and  be 
the  cause  of  g-reat  improvements  for  the  country  which  we  all  love. 

President  : Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bohler  of  Philadelphia  will  reply  to  these 
kindly  expressed  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this 
Convention. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Bureau  of  Charities,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : The  welcome  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Butler  Citj^  and  Butler  County  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and 
it  remains  for  me  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  delegate.? 
of  this  Convention. 

I know  that  I am  voicing  the  heartfelt  opinion  of  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  delegates  when  I say  that  we  are  indeed  happy  to  gather 
together  in  this  delightful,  progressive  city  of  Butler,  with  its  fascinat- 
ing history  that  reads  like  a story  book.  When  the  time  comes  to  part 
it  will  be  with  many  regrets  and  with  the  hope  that  we  have  secured 
the  lasting  friendship  of  the  people  of  Butler. 

To  you  who  compose  this  body  we  extend  a cordial  welcome  and 
hope  that  in  our  deliberations  we  will  show  the  people  of  this  city 
that  we  are  working  harmoniously  in  a great  cause,  to  place  and  keep 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  front  rank  for  Christian  charity  and 
social  welfare  work. 

Let  us  canvass  thoroughly  eVerj^  subject  presented  to  us  and  dis- 
pose of  it  efficientlj',  so  that  we  may  go  to  our  next  meeting  with  a 
feeling  of  having  done  our  duty  as  we  saw  it. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many  directors  from  districts  that  have 
not  been  represented  heretofore. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  approved  July  6,  1917,  which  was  passed  after 
great  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  committee  is  no  doubt  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  splendid  showing. 

To  those  who  are  attending  o\ir  Convention  for  the  first  time,  I 
wish  to  explain  in  a small  measure  the  great  value  of  these  meetings 
to  the  delegates. 

The  Convention  is  a meeting  place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  giving 
local  directors  an  op^oortunity  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  other  communities  by  other  directors  and  welfare  workers. 
It  increases  the  efficiency  of  our  own  work  by  applying  thereto  the 
worthwhile  suggestions  obtained  from  other  people.  The  conventions 
enable  us  to  maintain  and  if  possible,  raise  the  high  standard  of  wel- 
fare work  as  an  example  to  other  states. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our  meetings  is  the  fact 
that  business  relations  are  made  easier  and  more  satisfactory  between 
the  districts  and  agencies  by  virtxie  of  the  social  relations  established 
among  the  delegates  and  the  confidence  engendered  between  the  or- 
g’anizations  from  all  parts  of  the  State  by  personal  contact  of  the  indi- 
vidual representatives. 

Again  I wish  to  thank  the  city  of  Eutler  for  its  welcome  and  can 
assure  them  that  one  and  all  we  are  glad  to  be  here. 

After  the  Eesponse  to  the  Addresses  of  "Welcome,  George  “Bob” 
Wick  led  the  Convention  in  singing  a number  of  familiar  songs. 

Me.  Bodeeus  : In  accordance  'with  our  custom,  I will  now  present 
the  President’s  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

Albeet  P.  Eodeeets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Guests  of  this  Convention  and  members  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  President  of  the  Association,  I welcome  you. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  those  of  us  having  in  charge  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  of  our  State,  should  meet  together,  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  exchange  ideas  and  learn  what  might 
best  be  done  to  further  the  interests  of  our  wards. 

Yoii  will  doubtless  remember  that  one  year  ago,  by  reason  of  an 
edict  from  our  State  Board  of  Health  during  the  influenza  epidemic, 
we  could  not  hold  our  ineeting  here;  and  being  good  and  law-abiding 
citizens,  after  a conference  with  the  Department,  we  postponed  our 
Convention  until  this  time. 

As  president  of  the  Association,  it  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend our  thanks  to  Butler  and  to  her  generous  people,  and  especially 
to  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  various  Committees  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  Ladies’  Committee,  for  the  kind  reception 
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we  have  received;  and  I feel  certain  that  nothing-  will  be  left  undone 
by  these  good  people  to  make  our  stay  a pleasant  one,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  we  appreciate  your  efforts  and  kindness. 

I am  confident  that  each  and  everyone  of  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  programme  as  arranged  for  our  meeting,  could  not  be  ex- 
celled, and  I am  sure  that  w-hen  we  return  to  our  respective  homes, 
we  shall  all  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  many  good  things  that  we  have 
heard  at  this  Convention. 

On  April  24,  1869,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  this  Common- 
wealth, appreciating  that  the  care  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  would 
in  the  future  become  a very  great  x^roblem,  in  its  wisdom,  passed  an 
Act  of  Assembly  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, giving  it  general  supervising-  powers  over  all  charitable  institu- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  charitable  institutions  had 
been  established  by  various  Acts.  We  are  therefore,  celebrating  at 
this  Convention,  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  State 
JlOARD  OF  Charities. 

The  power  of  this  board  was  extended  by  the  Act  of  May  8,  1883, 
giving  to  it  through  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  sujiervision  over  all  in- 
stitutions and  jilaces  in  which  are  detained,  persons  of  unsound  mind. 
This  feature  of  our  duties  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  meet  and  deal. 

I would  respectfully  recommend  as  a subject  for  discussion  at  this 
Convention,  and  suggest  that  concerted  action  be  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, concerning  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  May  24,  1917,  P,  L.  297, 
whereby  the  county  commissioners  of  the  various  counties  of  the 
State,  were  authorized  to  establish  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases ; 
to  be  erected  and  equipped  out  of  county  funds ; and  after  being 
equipped  for  occupancy,  that  they  be  conducted  under  the  authoi-ity  of 
the  directors  of  the  poor.  Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  conjested 
districts,  well  remember  our  difficulties  during  the  “ flu  ” epidemic  of 
last  winter,  when  it  w-as  almost  impossible  to  get  a x)atient  into  a 
hospitad,  and  it  became  necessary  to  equip  many  temporary  or  emer- 
gency hospitals.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  our  county  (Alle- 
gheny) for  example,  a number  of  small  hospitals  be  established.  Per- 
sonally, I do  not  favor  this  plan  and  would  recommend  that  one  large 
hospital  be  equipped  and  manned  (so  to  speak),  and  this,  I believe, 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  than  a number  of  smaller  ones  and  I 
feel  certain  that  better  results  would  be  obtained. 

And  may  I suggest  another  subject  for  discussion — one  that  is  every 
day  becoming  more  pronounced  in  our  district — the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  our  maimed  and  insane  soldiers  ivho  have  returned  to  their 
respective  districts.  I am  sure  that  we  are  all  only  too  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  all  in  our  power  in  this  regard,  and  something  should  be 
definitely  decided  ux>on  and  a plan  worked  out. 

Since  our  last  Convention,  the  Grim  Eeaper  has  invaded  our  ranks 
and  taken  from  us  two  of  our  most  distinguished  and  faithful  work- 
ers. The  first  was 
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Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh, 
January  8,  1919.  He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Hoard  of  Public 
Charities  by  Gov.  Hastings  on  May  2,  1895,  and  served  thereon  from 
that  time  until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  board  continu- 
0USI3'  for  the  last  fourteen  j^ears  and  his  services  to  the  board  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  He  was  broad-minded,  fair,  wise  and  thought- 
fid.  His  excellent  business  training,  wide  acquaintance  and  profound 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  made  him  especially  valuable  to  our 
association  and  to  the  wdiole  Commonw'ealth. 

And  again  on  .\pril  22.  1919,  James  McB.  Horb,  a formei-  president 
of  this  association,  and  a member  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  died  at  his  home  in  Oakdale,  Pa. 
Mi-.  Bobb  was  a w-ell-known  figure  among  us  and  was  referred  to  gen- 
erall,y  as  “ Uncle  Jim  ” by  his  very  many  friends  and  associates.  He 
ivas  intensely  devoted  to  charitable  work  and  we  of  Alleglien^^  County 
particularly,  sadly  miss  biin — miss  his  g-enial  smile,  his  ivarm  hand- 
clasp, his  w'ise  counsel.  His  memory  wdll  linger  long  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  us  all.  IMay  I ask  our  guest.s.and  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  time  to  arisje  and  remain  standing  for  one  minute  in 
remembrance  of  our  former  members,  Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance  and 
“Uncle  .Jim”  Robb. 

Announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  Edwun  D.  Solenberger, 
concerning  the  entertainment  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Butler. 

President  : All  those  who  have  not  registered  as  members  of  this 
Convention  are  requested  to  do  so  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  very  important  that  we  have  the  names  and  addresses 
of  every  member  who  is  ])resent,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  our  rec- 
ords in  a business-like  manner. 

It  has  lieen  arranged  that  members  of  the  Convention  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  County  Home  tomorrow'  bj'  automobiles  wdiich  have  been 
provided  by  the  committee.  It  is  requested  that  everyone  desiring  to 
go  out  be  at  the  Court  House  by  nine  o’clock.  The  forenoon  meeting 
will  be  in  charge  of  Andrew  S.  Miller.  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Alle- 
gheny County. 

The  Convention  stands  adjourned  until  ten  o’clock  tomorrow,  to 
meet  at  the  County  Home. 
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SESSION  OF  TUESDAY  MORNING, 
OCTOBER  21 

The  meeting'  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  the  Puller 
County  Home  at  ten  o'clock  and  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by 
Eev.  Father  P.  I\.  Collins  of  Putler. 

I’resiuent  : The  following-  committees  have  been  appointed  : 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place: 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Chairman.  Luzerne  County^ 

J.  Clyde  ^liller,  Allegheny  County. 

Pringle  Borthwick,  Germantown,  Philadelphia  County. 

John  I.  Landis,  York  County. 

George  W.  Carson,  ^iifflin  County. 

T.  H.  Schadenberger,  Potter  County. 
iMiss  Georgia  Dunn.  Westmoreland  County. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Lycoming  County. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Lancaster  County. 

Committee  on  ItesoJiitions : 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Washington  County,  Chairman. 

Williard  IMatthews,  Lackawanna  Countj\ 

Josiah  E.  Eichards,  Bedford  County. 

T.  C.  White,  ^Mercer  County. 

Mrs.  1.  Eoberts  Comfort.  Chester  County. 

A.  G.  Boger,  Lebanon  County. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Norris,  Somerset  Countj'. 

A.  P.  Lowry,  Indiana  County. 

Samuel  Ebert,  Perry  County. 

S.  W.  Gangwer,  Luzerne  Connt3^ 

Committee  on  Officers: 

Dr.  H.  ,T.  Sommer,  Chairman.  Blair  County. 

W.  S.  Kimball,  Erie  Coimty. 

Springer  Todd,  Fayette  County. 

F.  B.  Bailsman,  Lancaster  County. 

AI.  Brady,  Warren  County. 

A.  L.  Bierbower,  Cumberland  County. 

Thos.  K.  Scheller,  Franklin  County. 

Committee  on  Auditing: 

Herb  B.  Kain,  York  County,  Chairman. 

Clinton  A.  Eife,  Adams  Countj'. 

Howard  Bailej',  Bradford  County. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  will  meet  with  the  chairman  im- 
mediately after  the  session  closes  this  forenoon.  The  Committee  on 
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Eesolutions  will  also  meet  immediately  after  this  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Officers  are  to  meet  at  seven  o’clock  this  evening  in  the  Hotel 
Nixon.  The  books  are  ready  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  they 
should  start  to  audit  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  will  have  the  Treasurer’s  Eeport  at  this  time. 

Hr.  Theuree:  The  Treasurer’s  Eeport  covers  a two-year  period,  as 
we  did  not  meet  last  year.  (For  Eeport  see  page  56.) 

President  : You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer’s  Eeport. 
It  will  go  to  the  Auditing  Committee  and  come  up  later. 

You  have  noticed  a number  of  the  controllers  of  the  various  coun- 
ties present  here  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  they  have  a reason 
for  being  here.  At  their  request  I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  J.  W.  Tobias, 
secretary  of  the  State  Association  of  Controllers,  to  explain  their 
presence  among  us.  Mr.  Tobias. 

Mr.  Tobias:  Ladies  and  OentJemen : Your  president  has  stated  that 
I am  the  secretary  of  the  State  Association  of  Controllers.  That  is 
true  and  it  is  as  their  representative  that  I am  here  this  morning. 

A^our  first  thought  is,  no  doubt,  “ What  business  have  the  Con- 
trollers at  this  Convention  ? ” I am  here  to  answer  that  question. 
Since  the  year  1914  we  have  had  a temporary  organization  and  have 
met  each  year  with  the  County  Commissioners.  We  met  with  them  in 
Philade]f)hia  this  year,  the  week  before  last,  but  this  year  we  met  as  a 
bona  fide  association,  an  Act  having  been  passed  by  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature  legalizing  our  Organization. 

We  held  a two-day  session  in  Philadelphia,  October  6 and  7,  and 
inasmuch  as  our  work  dovetails  in  with  the  work  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  as  well  as  with  the  County  Commissioners,  we  decided  to 
send  a Committee  to  your  Convention  each  year.  We  will  follow’  the 
same  plan  in  the  future  for  the  Convention  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. We  do  not  intend  to  occupy  a place  on  your  program  unless 
you  so  desire,  but  we  do  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  cooperate 
with  you  and  give  you  any  assistance  you  may  ask. 

The  Controllers  are  evidently  in  favor  with  the  taxpayers  of  their 
respective  counties,  else  they  could  not  be  reelected  for  successive 
terms  as  they  have  been.  They  have  necessarily  been  looking  after 
the  interests  of  these  same  taxpayers.  AMu  who  are  Directors  of  the 
Poor  have  been  likewise  in  favor  in  your  respective  counties.  Evi- 
dently, we  both  have  been  well  safeguarding  the  expenditures.  Our 
end  in  view  being  the  same,  we  could  only  disagree  as  to  the  means  to 
that  end,  if  we  were  to  disagree  at  all.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  mutual 
helpfulness  that  we  are  here  with  you  today. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  state  that  our  presence  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  “ gum-shoe  artists,”  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  you  in  a business  way  in  the  interests  of  the  various  counties 
which  we  represent.  We  hope  that  our  relations  will  be  congenial 
and  cordial  and  to  the  tax-paying  public  who  pay  the  bills  back  home, 
will  accrue  the  benefit  of  our  labors. 
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President:  Is  it  your  desire  to  become  members  of  our  Association? 

Mr.  Tobias  : We  hare  been  legalized  as  a separate  association  by 
the  State  authorities.  It  is  our  intention  to  send  a committee  of 
five  members  to  your  Convention  and  one  of  the  same  number  to  the 
County  Commissioners’  Convention,  and  so  to  keep  in  touch  with  both. 

President  : Is  it  your  intention  to  take  steps  to  be  admitted  to  our 
Association  when  you  attend  the  sessions?  Our  by-laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  will  not  so  admit  you. 

Mr.  Colborn  : According  to  our  by-laws  any  one  may  become  a 
member  of  this  association. 

!Mr.  West  : I would  suggest  or  rather  I would  move  that  this  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  business  session  on  Thursday  morning  and  then 
thoroughly  discussed.  Some  decision  can  be  reached  at  that  time.  I 
think  with  a number  of  the  members  that  the  Controllers  should  be- 
come members  of  this  association. 

]\Ir.  Harris  ; It  may  be  great  obtuseness,  but  I have  not  learned 
what  object  the  Controllers’  Association  has  been  organized  for.  If 
the  gentlemen  will  state  what  the  purposes  of  this  association  are  and 
what  their  affiliations  are  with  this  body  and  if  they  are  to  attend  this 
Convention 

]\Ir.  West  (interrupting)  : I object  to  taking  the  matter  up  at  this 
time,  or  having  further  discussion  this  morning.  There  is  a motion 
before  the  house  that  this  matter  be  left  until  the  business  meeting 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Kain  : I second  the  motion. 

President  : It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the 

matter  of  admitting  the  members  of  the  Controllers’  Association  to 
our  association  be  held  over  until  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Colborn  : Under  the  charter  under  which  this  body  was  or- 
ganized they  are  members  of  this  association.  The  charter  covers 
them.  You  may  take  the  matter  up  on  Thursday  morning,  but  that  is 
my  opinion. 

The  question  w'as  put  to  the  house  again  by  the  President  and  a 
vote  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  motion  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Sommer:  Some  years  ago  we  had  County  Directors  who  looked 
askance  at  the  Board  of  Controllers,  but  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
find  out  that  the  Controllers  were  the  best  thing  for  us,  because  it 
w^as  up  to  the  Controllers  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  when 

Mr.  Harris  of  Lackaw^anna : Mr.  President,  I rise  to  a point  of 
order.  This  matter  has  been  disposed  of  to  be  taken  upon  Thursday 
morning. 

The  objection  was  sustained  from  the  chair. 
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President  ; Members  of  the  association,  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
gram for  this  forenoon  has  been  arranged  by  Andrew  S.  Miller  and 
from  this  time  on  he  will  have  charge  of  the  meeting.  I present  Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr.  Miller:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : It  is  a pleasure  to  stand  in 
your  presence  again.  I do  not  know  an  organization  that  is  doing 
more  for  the  lietterment  of  society  than  this  one  and  I consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  take  part  in  your  deliberations.  I 
am  not  going-  to  make  a speech.  I was  asked  to  arrange  the  following 
program  which  had  been  originally  planned  by  the  late  James  Mc- 
Bnrney  Pobb,  my  colleague,  on  the  Allegheny  County  Board.  Mr. 
Eobb  had  planned  the  prog'ram  for  the  October,  1918,  meeting,  which 
conld  not  be  held  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  In  view  of 
his  death  since  that  time,  I shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  original 
program  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  regular  program,  I wish  to 
present  a memorial  which  I was  asked  to  prepare  in  memor}^  of  the 
late  James  McBurney  Eobb  of  Allegheny  County. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  McBURNEY  ROBB,  A 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

By  Andreiv  S.  Miller.  Esq.,  Pittsburgh 

Today  we  turn  aside  for  a few  moments  in  the  midst  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Convention  to  render  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  an  active  friend  of  and  a co-wmrker  in  this  Association,  James 
^IcBurney  Robb,  deceased. 

On  April  32,  1919,  James  McB.  Eobb  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
village  of  Oakdale.  Pa.  He  was  w^ell  known,  not  only  locally,  but 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  having  held  many  public 
offices  of  trust,  he  had  a large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  He 
served  three  consecutive  terms  as  a member  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania;  he  served  as  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County, 
I'.as  afterwards  employed  in  the  Mercantile  Appraiser’s  Office  in  said 
county  .and  in  various  other  county  offices,  and  in  1908  w-as  appointed 
a Director  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  County  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Wm.  H.  Guy.  decea.sed.  He  wms  subsequently  elected  for  two  terms 
to  the  same  office,  and  w-as  president  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Eobb  w'as  sudden  and  startling.  He  left  the  office 
one  evening  in  as  good  health  apparently  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  for 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  take  an  auto  trip  with  his 
family.  LTpon  his  return  home  from  his  trip  in  the  evening,  after  din- 
ner. complaining  of  some  feeling  of  indigestion,  he  went  to  his  room 
and  lay  dowm  to  rest,  and  in  the  gray  daw'n  of  the  early  morning, 
wdthout  pain  or  suffering,  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  his  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  the  land  beyond  the  stars. 

He  died  as  I am  sure  he  would  have  desired  if  he  had  been  con- 
sulted. There  W'as  no  long,  lingering  sickness  full  of  pain  and  conse- 
(juent  suffering  of  his  loved  ones  powerless  to  give  relief.  On  the  con- 
trary. almost  instantly  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning  hours  our  friend 
passed  from  us  as  suddenly  as  a star  falls — so  usual  and  yet  so 
startling. 
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“ A flash  of  the  lightning,  a break  of  the  wave, 

Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave.” 

The  wonderful  machinery  of  existence  was  stopped ; the  thread  of 
life  was  snapped ; “ The  silver  chord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken,  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain,  the  wheel  broken  at 
the  cistern,  the  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  mourners 
went  about  the  streets.”  His  soul  freed  from  its  clay  tenement,  sped 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  the  land  immortal. 

Five  terms  during  my  connection  with  the  Allegheny  County  Home, 
God  has  seen  fit  to  call  home  some  of  its  trusted  directors  and  ofSeers — 
Wm.  H.  Guy,  Col.  William  Glenn,  Dr.  Lewis  Shrodes,  Wm.  Bennett  and 
James  McBurney  Bobb.  Long  indeed  is  the  lengthening  list  of  those 
who  in  the  vanished  years  beckon  us  on  to  shadowy  land. 

When  a good  man  and  a faithful  public  servant  dies,  it  is  Well  that 
some  one  who  knew  him  intimately  in  life  should  put  on  record  testi- 
mony to  the  character  and  value  of  his  service  to  the  community. 
Every  worthy  life,  it  matters  not  how  humble,  that  goes  out  into  the 
boundless  Ocean  of  Eternity,  leaves  some  work  done,  some  act  per- 
formed, some  word  said  which  contributes  a memory  around  which 
faithful  and  devoted  friends  wreathe  a garland  of  affection  as  an  evi- 
dence that  we  do  not  live  in  vain.  So  it  is  fitting  that  1,  who  was 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Eobb  for  almost  eight  years,  should  be 
selected  to  pay  this  brief  bait  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  life. 

Fortunate  is  the  community  where  one’s  life  has  been  crowned  with 
kind  acts  which  have  added  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Such  a 
life  we  contemplate  in  this  memorial  testimony. 

Mr.  Eobb  was  a man  of  lovable  character ; he  looked  upon  the 
bright  side  of  things ; he  had  a happy  and  cheerful  philosophy  of  life 
v.hich  radiated  wherever  he  was.  He  was  charitable  toward  all  men 
end  harbored  malice  toward  none.  He  was  kind  and  courteous  and 
uniformly  cheerful.  Nothing  seemed  to  depress  him  or  to  interfere 
with  his  customary  spirit  of  good  cheer.  I never  knew  him,  in  all 
the  years  of  m_y  acquaintance  with  him,  to  be  angry  or  to  speak  ill  of 
any  human  being.  He  was  a valued  advisor  because  he  was  clear- 
headed and  wise. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  be  a great  man,  but  it  is  dt  greater  thing  to  be 
a good  man,  and  Mr.  Eobb  with  his  fine  personality,  his  lovable  spirit 
and  other  traits  of  character  which  endeared  him  to  his  associates, 
and  his  friends  in  this  Association,  was  a good  man  although  not  a 
perfect  man.  He  had  his  faults,  and  who  has  not?  But  his  personal 
attributes,  his  kindly  nature,  and  his  genial  disposition  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  his  family  and  friends  until  they  too  have  passed  to 
the  Great  Ileyond  into  whose  mysteries  he  has  entered. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  life,  past  three  score  and  ten.  when  the 
soiil  of  every  thoughtful  person  beats  against  the  bars  of  the  cage  of 
life  in  an  effort  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  mysterious  realms  of  Eter- 
nity ; to  hear  a whisper  of  those  who  have  gone ; “ to  feel  the  touch  of 
a vanished  hand,  to  hear  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  stilled.”  Mr. 
Eobb  was  a domestic  man ; he  found  the  greatest  happiness  in  his 
home ; he  loved  the  music  of  home  for  he  had  a happy  home,  now  deso- 
late and  lonely,  where  his  beloved  wife  dwells  by  its  broken  hearth- 
stone waiting  for  the  day  of  a glad  reunion  in  a better  world  than 
this. 

That  the  death  of  Mr.  Eobb  brought  sincere  sorrow  to  a great  host 
of  friends,  was  manifest  as  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  his  home  town  of  Oakdale.  The  casket  containing  his  mor- 
tal remains  was  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  flowers — ^tokens  of  affection  and  esteem.  After  the  minister 
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had  delivered  a most  beautiful  and  touching  address,  the  large  assem- 
bly which  filled  the  church,  passed  in  review  before  his  bier  in  long 
procession.  Old  men  with  tottering  footsteps  and  whitened  hair  (the 
friends  of  his  youth)  stopped  and  looked  upon  the  -silent  face,  and 
with  saddened  countenance,  passed  on.  Men,  women  and  children  by 
hundreds,  passed  in  long  procession.  The  whole  town  seemed  to  have 
come  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  departed  friend. 

We  followed  his  mortal  remains  up  the  long  winding  road  to  the 
graveyard  situate  upon  the  crest  of  a high  hill.  It  was  a raw  April 
day,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  open  grave,  a cold  wind  was  sweeping 
over  the  hill.  Blasts  of  snow  flurries  scudded  across  the  sky  and 
chilled  us  as  we  stood  there,  while  great  pine  trees  that  stood  near  the 
grave,  moaned  in  the  wind  as  if  chanting  a requiem  to  the  departed. 
The  minister  recited  a stanza  of  “ Crossing  the  Bar  ” and  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  his  casket,  banked  with  the  loveliest  flowers  of 
the  early  springtime,  was  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place ; and  we 
left  him  there  to  sleep,  careless  alike  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  rain 
and  storms,  under  the  quiet  skies,  wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  eternal 
silence.  All  that  is  mortal  of  James  McB.  Eobb,  lies  out  there  in  the 
cemetery,  but  he  is  not  there,  that  is  but  the  outworn  shell  we  left 
there,  that  cold  and  dismal  day.  There  will  be  a resurrection  of  nature 
in  that  bleak  graveyard  soon.  The  grass  will  grow  green  above  his 
grave,  the  flowers  will  bloom  around  it,  the  birds  will  sing  their  carols 
in  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees  near  it,  the  earliest  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  will  touch  it  with  fingers  of  light  and  warmth  and  the 
planets  will  keep  their  nightly  vigils  in  the  star-belted  dome  high 
above  it.  So  we  reason,  that  if  there  was  no  other  argument  than 
that  of  nature,  man  must  be  immortal. 

The  thought  that  we  would  never  see  again  those  whom  we  have 
known  in  life,  would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  not  for  the  promise  of 
immortality  which,  like  a bright  star  of  hope,  lights  life’s  journey 
through  the  years  down  to  the  grave.  We  believe  that  if  there  was 
no  other  argument  than  that  given  by  nature,  we  shall  live  again. 
“ If  the  Father  deigns  to  touch  with  divine  power,  the  cold  and  pulse- 
less heart  of  the  buried  acorn  and  make  it  burst  forth  from  its  prison 
cell,  will  He  leave  negligent,  the  soul  of  man  who  was  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Creator?  If  He  stoops  to  give  the  rosebush  whose  with- 
ered blossoms  float  upon  the  autumn  breeze,  the  sweet  assurance  of 
another  springtime,  will  He  withhold  the  words  of  hope  from  the  souls 
of  men  when  the  frosts  of  winter  come?  If  matter  mute  and  inanimate, 
though  changed  by  the  force  of  nature  into  a multitude  of  forms,  can 
never  die,  will  the  spirit  of  man  suiTer  annihilation  after  it  has  paid 
a brief  visit  to  its  tenement  of  clay? 

“ No,  If  there  were  no  other  assurance  than  that  which  nature 
brings  to  us,  we  believe  we  shall  live  again.  The  flowers  that  wither 
with  the  dying  year,  merely  sleep  through  the  months  of  cold  and  fog 
find  snow,  until  the  warm  breath  of  spring  brings  them  back  to  life 
again.  The  sun  as  it  sets  in  the  western  sky,  rises  to  shine  in  splendor 
upon  other  scenes,  in  other  lands.  The  stars  as  they  move  in  brilliant 
procession  across  the  skies  during  the  night  hours  and  disappear  be- 
yond the  western  horizon,  rise  again  to  shine  in  all  their  beauty  upon 
other  shores.  But  we  have  a more  sure  ground  of  hope  for  immor- 
tality than  that  of  nature — the  centuries-old  Question  of  Job  is  an- 
■swered  by  himself  in  the  Book  of  Life.  I know  that  my  Eedeemer 
liveth  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and 
though  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  without  my  flesh 
shall  I see  God.” 

As  we  think  of  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone  from  us,  we  are  con- 
fronted and  assured  by  the  gentle  voice  that  sounds  -across  the  cen- 
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tnries  from  Bethany,  “ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  Life ; he  that 
believeth  in  Me  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; and  vyhosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.”  It  is  these  promises  that 
comfort  us  when  we  contemplate  the  many  who  have  left  us  and 
passed  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  and  entered  the 
realms  of  eternal  peace. 

One  more  reflection.  Mr.  Eobb  was  a student  of  Shakespeare  and 
committed  a large  part  of  his  writings  to  memory ; and  I close  with 
a sentence  which  he  liked  to  quote  and  did  quote  frequently  in  our 
office  and  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  character.  They  were 
the  words  of  Marc  Anthony  when  he  looked  upon  the  dead  body  of 
Brutus  as  it  lay  in  his  tent  on  the  battle  field  of  Phillipi. 

“ His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might 
Stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 

‘ This  was  a man.’  ” 

Mr.  Miller  : In  order  to  meet  the  time  requirements  this  morning, 
I will  ask  each  speaker  to  take  not  over  fifteen  minutes  in  order  that 
we  may  hear  all  those  on  the  program. 

We  are  fortunate  as  having  as  one  of  our  speakers.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  speak  on  “ Public  Belief  in 
Pennsylvania.” 


PUBLIC  BELIEF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Philadelphia 

Dr.  Kelsey  : We  brought  our  system  from  England.  Linder  the 
feudal  system  the  workman  was  the  vassal  of  the  overlord  who  was 
responsible  for  his  welfare.  The  workman  seldom  left  the  estate  of 
the  feudal  lord. 

When  the  feudal  system  died  out  the  people  became  free  to  move 
about  over  the  country  as  they  pleased.  There  being  no  public  insti- 
tutions to  care  for  the  destitute  and  helpless,  their  condition  was 
pitiable.  The  church  through  its  monasteries  gave  aid.  Later  on  the 
town  through  their  officers  of  the  law  began  supplying  food  and  lodg- 
ing to  the  destitute.  Laws  against  vagabondage  were  in  force  a long 
time  before  it  was  considered  necessary  to  adopt  any  means  to  aid 
the  poor  and  destitute  to  better  their  condition. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  present  system  was 
inaugurated,  and  the  bishops  of  the  churches  were  allowed  to  call 
upon  the  people  for  contributions  for  the  care  and  support  of  those 
who  were  dependent.  Then  the  officers  of  the  law  began  to  assess  the 
people.  Taxes  w’ere  introduced  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  money  and  use  it  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 
This  was  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  existing  laws  were  codified.  It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  before  the  workhouse  was  introduced.  The  Eng- 
lish workhouse  is  the  equivalent  of  our  almshouse,  as  in  America  the 
term  workhouse  applies  to  a feudal  institution. 

It  is  my  right  to  ask  for  help  if  I am  in  need  of  it  and  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  public  to  take  care  of  me  if  I am  unable  to  care  for  myself. 
This  is  admitted  and  carried  out  in  England  and  Germany  as  well  as 
here,  but  is  unknown  in  Austria  and  Italy  and  until  very  recently  in 
France.  In  the  execution  of  this  right  to  relief,  we  have  turned  it 
over  to  public  officials.  The  almshouse  is  the  public  institution  into 
which  all  types  of  dependent  people  are  sent.  Here  a few  of  every 
kind  of  needy  are  found  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  care  for  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded  and  for  children  who  are  defective  in  the  same  in- 
stitution with  normal  adults  Avho  are  unable  to  work  or  the  aged. 

From  1820  on  we  have  been  making  great  changes  in  our  institu- 
tions. Among  these  advances  are  the  introduction  of  institutions  to 
care  especially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  the  crippled, 
and  a number  of  different  institutions  to  care  for  the  defective  or 
deficient  child  who  is  not  helpless.  In  the  first  institutions  of  this 
kind,  the  children  were  received  for  a part  of  the  year  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  families  for  a part  of  the  year,  usually  the  summer 
vacations,  but  we  are  working  away  from  that  method  and  are  making 
them  year  around  schools.  If  this  specializing  process  goes  on,  eventu- 
ally we  will  care  only  fcr  the  aged  in  the  almshouses.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  made  no  distinction  between  those  in  our  almshouses 
who  are  decent  but  unfortunate  and  the  riff  raff  of  men  and  women. 
This  is  very  unfortunate  and  some  remedy  should  be  found. 

Copying  again  the  old  English  custom,  we  have  introduced  the  out- 
door relief  system.  In  this  country  that  means  anything  outside  of 
a public  institution.  It  might  be  said  here  that  our  outside  relief  work 
leaves  much  room  for  improvement.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  discovered 
in  one  county  that  a public  school  teacher  was  still  drawing  from  the 
poor  authorities  a sum  of  money  as  relief  for  her  family.  They  had 
been  proper  subject  for  relief  before  she  became  self-siipporting,  but 
no  investigation  had  been  made  for  quite  a while  and  they  were  draw- 
ing aid  that  was  not  necessary.  Our  relief  outside  of  our  institutions 
is  not  carefully  enough  supervised.  In  another  case  the  family  who 
had  been  receiving  aid  had  left  that  district,  but  regularly  returned 
to  draw  the  relief.  These  cases  illustrate  some  of  the  things  that  the 
authorities  shoidd  remedy.  This  situation  is  local,  biit  is  pretty  gen- 
eral all  over  the  United  States. 

It  takes  framed  men  and  women  to  handle  outdoor  relief  wisely. 
You  public  officials  have  the  means  of  cutting  down  expenses  through 
the  trained  worker.  H'herever  you  have  had  the  assistance  of  or  have 
employed  a trained  per. son  in  this  country,  your  outdoor  relief  ex- 
penses have  been  cut  in  two.  In  one  community  some  person  discov- 
ered the  benefit  resulting  from  having  a trained  worker  and  brought 
into  that  county  a 3'oung  woman  to  care  for  the  outside  work.  Soon 
the  entire  management  of  the  outside  relief  was  turned  over  to  her  to 
great  advantage.  1 

We  must  have  the  maximum  results  from  every  county.  It  is  im- 
perative that  w'e  have  this  maximum  result  because  of  the  conge.sted 
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condition  of  our  almshouses  and  the  overtaxing-  of  our  outside  relief 
organizations.  I meet  many  who  have  seen  the  advantage  of  the 
trained  man  or  uoman,  and  I may  say  here  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
a trained  woman  than  a man  at  the  present  time,  and  I mean  no  dis- 
paragement, becaiise  of  the  industrial  conditions  obtaining  at  the  pres- 
ent, and  everywhere  there  is  great  satisfaction  that  the  work  is  being 
done  so  much  better  than  ever  before.  You  and  I should  be  comparing 
notes  to  see  if  this  old  system  of  caring  for  the  county  work  is  ade- 
quate today  to  do  the  work  we  want  done  in  our  counties.  Conditions 
are  changing.  We  cannot  dodge  our  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 
We  are  today  largelj'  a nation  of  wage  earners.  As  a nation  of  wage 
earnei-s,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a great  deal  left  at  the  end  of  our 
lives  and  the  problem  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  an  entirely  different  prob- 
lem from  that  of  the  past.  I am  not  sure- we  can  realize  our  ideals 
unless  we  revise  our  machinery  for  working  with  the  poor,  and  the 
change  must  come  from  you  who  are  working  with  this  problem  daily. 
You  must  discuss  this  matter  and  find  the  means  by  which  this  change 
is  to  be  brought  aboiit. 

Chairman : We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  you  an  hour  instead 
of  fifteen  minutes.  These  are  good  ideas  which  we  must  retain.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  Allegheny  County  we  reinve.stigate  our  cases  fre- 
quently and  in  the  past  year  we  have  struck  off  over  two  hundred 
cases  which  we  decided  were  no  longer  worthy  of  our  help. 

At  this  point  if  there  are  any  questions  we  will  hear  them.  Since 
there  are  no  questions  and  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
next  number  on  the  program.  Sherman  Conrad,  secretary  of  the  Co- 
operative Welfare  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  will  speak  on  the  “ Better 
Use  of  Pennsylvania’s  Social  Eesources.” 

BETTER  USE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  SOCIAL  RESOURCES 

By  Sherm.vn  Conrad,  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : It  was  about  this  time  yes- 
terday that  an  officer  of  one  of  the  trust  companies  of  Pittsburgh  read 
me  a piaper  regarding  care  of  children  who  had  been  left  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  bank.  They  had  a plan  for  a large  institution  to  be  located 
near  Philadelphia,  intended  to  care  for  all  of  these  children.  It  was 
hai-d  to  convince  him  that  we  already  had  a large  number  of  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  just  such  cases  and  that  his  plan  was  not  original. 
In  Pittsburgh  we  have  this  problem  and  have  been  studying-  conditions 
for  a long  time.  There  we  have  over  one  hundred  institutions  and 
homes  and  hospitals  for  care  of  such  cases.  We  have  an  information 
bureau  that  is  to  help  the  social  worker  find  the  best  facilities  to  care 
for  the  special  case,  and  have  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  contacts 
between  the  social  worker  and  this  bureau  for  care  for  special  cases. 

There  are  three  things  that  we  must  all  do  if  we  are  to  make  the 
best  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  resources.  We  must  know  these  resources 
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more  intensively.  For  instance,  I take  a list  of  fifty  institutions  and 
ask  the  members  of  a class  to  specify  what  each  institution  ■was  cre- 
ated to  do  and  is  doing.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a job  to  familiarize 
oneself  with  these  questions,  but  we  must  all  come  to  know  something 
of  these  institutions.  I recall  a good  agency  working  in  our  city. 
One  of  their  workers  wanted  to  place  an  old  woman,  who  was  depend- 
ent in  a home.  She  first  advised  a friend  of  this  wmman  to  send  her 
to  St.  Barnabas,  but  when  they  attempted  to  plq,ce  her  there  they 
found  it  was  limited  to  men.  Another  home  was  suggested  and  they 
found  upon  investigation,  that  it  was  limited  to  aged  couples.  Still 
another  home  was  given  and  it  was  found  to  receive  only  persons  of 
a certain  Protestant  faith  and  as  the  old  lady  was  a Catholic  she  could 
not  be  received  there.  Now  if  the  worker  had  been  familiar  with  the 
institutions,  as  she  should  have  been,  she  would  have  known  of  two 
institutions  where  the  old  lady  would  have  been  received.  We  should 
all  have  on  our  desks  a copy  of  the  charitable  institutions  that  are 
cared  for  by  the  state  and  the  special  bulletins  for  the  different  locali- 
ties with  the  different  problems  of  each  locality.  In  this  way  the 
whole  field  covered  by  our  activities  would  become  familiar  to  us. 

The  second  thing  we  must  know  is  the  other  agencies  who  are 
operating  in  the  field  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  cooperate  with  them. 
We  want  to  know  all  the  other  agencies  that  are  in  the  field  and  what 
ones  are  not  associating  with  us.  For  instance,  in  our  city  w'e  had 
twelve  organizations  that  were  doing  nursing.  The  workers  had  to 
be  organized  so  as  to  cover  the  city,  because  when  not  organized 
some  sections  of  the  city  were  covered  by  a number  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  others  were  left  entirely  'without  aid.  There  is  a large  pos- 
sibility for  misunderstanding  and  overlapping  and  even  duplication 
of  work.  Some  of  them  were  organized  to  care  for  children  only  and 
the  problem  of  reorganizing  and  harmonizing  these  different  agencies 
was  a difficult  one,  but  absolutely  neces.sary  because  of  the  need  of 
efficiency.  Then  there  is  the  natural  tendency  to  believe  that  we  can 
do  the  work  better  than  any  other  association  can  do  it.  We  are  con- 
tinually meeting  the  temptation  to  do  work  outside  of  our  own  line. 
Every  organization  has  its  own  problems  along  this  line.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  study  our  whole  field  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
organization  and  thus  see  if  our  own  work  is  meeting  the  whole  de- 
jnands  that  may  be  made  upon  it  for  service. 

And  then  again  we  must  strive  continuously  to  believe  that  the 
other  fellow  in  the  field  means  well.  Someone  has  said  that  the  most 
damning  thing  to  say  is  that  a man  means  well,  but  I say  it  is  not  so. 
The  most  damning  thing  to  say  is  that  he  means  ill,  and  when  a man 
has  so  debased  himself  that  he  feels  that  every  other  man’s  wmrk  is 
destructive  he  is  committing  the  unpardonable  crime.  We  are  to  con- 
quer the  temptation  to  believe  that  the  other  fellow  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  As  an  example  of  ■w'hat  I mean  there  and  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  by  the  belief  that  the  other  person  is  not  doing  his  best 
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I will  tell  you  of  something  that  occurred  of  which  I know.  There 
was  a certain  institution  that  it  seemed  everyone  had  ceased,  to  trust 
and  whenever  its  name  was  mentioned  someone  was  certain  to  dis- 
courage anjf  proposition  that  had  to  do  with  it.  I -went  to  visit  this 
institution  and  during  my  visit  found  that  it  was  really  a very  good 
institution  at  that  time  ; that  it  had  had  a very  poor  superintendent 
some  time  previous  to  this,  but  for  the  past  three  years  it  had  been 
under  splendid  management,  and  had  been  doing  excellent  work,  but 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  former  superintendent  to  do  exactly  the 
right  thing,  the  institution  had  acquired  an  unpleasant  reputation, 
and  the  public  would  not  admit  that  it  was  a good  institution.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  every  one  means  the  best,  but  we  must  cultivate 
the  feeling  if  we  are  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations.  Too  often 
condemnation  of  a certain  member  of  an  organization  results  in  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  entire  institution.  Wrong  things  will 
be  done  and  we  must  see  that  the  institution  does  not  sriffer  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  individual.  We  must  agree  to  believe  among  ourselves 
that  the  other  man  is  trying  and  doing  the  best  he  can  wdth  his  equip- 
ment. 

Thus  the  three  things  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
organizations  are  first,  that  we  must  see  all  fields  and  know  something 
of  the  aims  and  problems  of  each ; second,  to  cooperate  wdth  all  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  for  the  good  of  the  cause  which  we  all  repre- 
sent, and  third,  to  see  wdth  cheerful  eyes  the  good  that  is  being  done 
by  the  other  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  w’orld's  work — to  see  good 
and  to  encourage  it. 

Chairman  : Is  there  any  discussion  at  this  point?  Any  questions 
to  be  asked?  Since  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  w’e  will  go  to  the 
next  number  on  the  program,  “ Work  of  the  Home  Service  Section 
of  the  Eed  Cross  for  the  Families  of  the  Enlisted  Men,”  by  Miss  Grace 
L.  Stoakes,  Pittsburgh.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  Miss 
Stoakes,  and  pi’esent  her  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

HOME  SERVICE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

By  Miss  Grace  Stoakes,  Pittsburgh. 

Friends,  I believe  you  all  realize  something  of  the  responsibility 
that  Avas  placed  on  the  Red  Cross  by  President  Wilson  when  he  placed 
the  welfare  w’ork  among  our  soldiers  in  their  hands.  This  Welfare 
Work  Department  wms  organized  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  these 
Avas  the  keeping  of  the  morale  of  the  army  at  the  highest  point.  The 
best  AA'ay  to  do  this  was  to  keep  the  families  of  the  men  Avell  cared  for 
at  home.  You  all  realize  what  it  meant  when  the  men  Avere  all  so 
eager  to  go  for  the  man  who  had  to  remain  behind,  and  care  for  some- 
one who  Avas  dependent  upon  him.  There  AA'ere  many  young  men  Avho 
had  dependents,  some  member  of  their  family  Avho  looked  to  them  for 
support,  even  though  they  had  no  Avives  and  children  of  their  OAvn,  and 
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it  was  a great  burden  they  were  leaving  behind  if  they  went,  and 
many  were  remaining  at  home  because  of  this.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment said  they  woidd  look  after  the  families  at  home  it  was  a great 
relief  and  released  many  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  able  to  go. 

The  work  started  in  Allegheny  County  just  about  the  time  we  went 
into  the  war.  The  work  really  began  when  the  men  got  into  camp, 
and  even  now  we  have  registered  about  thirteen  thousand  families  of 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  have  come  to  the  Red  Cross  for  any 
news  we  may  be  able  to  get  for  them.  Many  families  have  not  heard 
from  their  sons  and  relatives  since  the  armistice  was  signed  and  they 
have  come  to  us  as  the  agency  most  likely  to  get  news  for  them.  We 
are  now  maintaining  bureaus  that  help  the  families  of  enlisted  men 
in  every  conceivable  way.  We  have  information  departments  which 
help  them  in  the  government  allotments,  visiting  departments  by 
members  of  which  the  families  are  regularly  ^dsited  and  their  needs 
detennined,  and  a great  many  other  departments,  each  having  special 
work  to  do.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Red  Cross  Relief  was 
the  foreign  correspondence  work.  Many  persons  have  families  or 
friends  who  were  located  in  the  occupied  territory,  and  their  friends 
want  to  find  them  or  at  least  to  know  something  of  them.  We  have 
located  several  thousands  of  such  people.  Where  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  people  themselves,  we  have  tried  to  find  someone  who 
could  give  information  as  to  their  fate,  and  it  has  always  been  a great 
comfort  to  these  people  to  know  even  the  smallest  thing  that  we  could 
find  out  for  them.  We  are  still  trying  to  locate  in  this  country,  per- 
sons who  have  removed  from  their  old  homes  during  the  war  and  for 
whom  returned  soldiers  are  searching.  We  are  also  trying  to  locate 
in  this  country  persons  who  asked  us  to  secure  information  for  them 
and  when  we  got  the  information  we  could  not  find  the  person  asking 
for  it. 

Another  interesting  part  of  oiir  work  is  our  employment  work.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  find  work  for  the  discharged  soldier,  especially 
work  in  which  he  will  find  some  incentive  to  go  fomvard.  The  boys 
did  not  care  to  come  back  to  the  same  old  work,  but  wanted  to  do 
something  which  is  more  interesting.  They  have  had  a desire  for 
more  training  or  special  training  for  a different  line  of  work,  or  a 
higher  type  of  work  and  because  of  this  we  centered  the  employment 
work  in  the  hands  of  a trained  employment  man  who  has  a great  out- 
look. and  whose  desire  is  to  be  able  to  place  round  pegs  in  round  holes. 
Some  of  the  returned  soldiers  have  to  be  in  several  places  before  they 
find  the  job  they  can  do  and  in  which  they  can  advance.  Then  another 
of  the  great  problems  has  been  the  compensation  and  the  insurance 
work.  They  have  had  to  have  a great  army  of  workers  for  this,  and 
many  men  and  women  have  had  to  be  trained  to  do  the  work  as  the 
government  desires  it  done.  The  Red  Cross  stood  behind  the  govern- 
ment and  helped  organize  the  work  in  such  a way  that  the  families 
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were  not  neglected  and  as  time  goes  on  the  pajmients  will  go  to  them 
regularly.  Again,  so  many  of  our  young  foreign  boys  require  a better 
education  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  training  given  them 
by  the  Federal  Board.  They  are  set  at  the  thing  they  want  to  do,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  various  departments  they  go  forward  to  better 
work.  The  Bed  Cross  is  making  loans  for  the  living  expenses  of  some  *■ 
of  these  boys  at  the  present  time.  The  government  will  care  for  this 
matter  as  soon  as  it  gets  around  to  their  cases,  but  in  the  meantime 
w'e  are  making  them  loans  and  they  are  paying  them  back  honestly. 
The  returns  of  some  of  these  loans  are  simply  wonderful. 

Atuch  of  our  w'ork  is  about  to  end,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
enlarging  our  work  in  other  departments.  For  instance,  at  Parkview 
there  is  being  established  a hospital  for  marines.  This  hospital  will 
care  for  mental  and  nervous  cases,  and  here  with  the  aid  of  the  Bed 
Cross  the  patients  will  be  given  just  the  aid  and  help  they  need.  We 
must  arrange  for  the  entertainment  and  amusements  of  the  patients, 
help  them  with  the  letters  to  be  written  and  arrange  for  the  visit  of 
some  of  the  families.  Local  in’oblems  will  have  to  be  cared  for.  Over 
seven  hundred  cases  are  ready  for  entrance  here  and  many  more  are 
to  be  expected.  The  work  of  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Bed 
Cross  has  been  popularized,  and  the  people  of  the  nation  are  willing 
for  us  to  go  forward  along  the  lines  that  have  been  laid  down  and 
required  by  the  last  few  years. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  something  about  some 
of  the  long  care  we  have  had  of  some  families.  We  have  some  cases 
in  which  the  men  went  to  war  as  soon  as  *the  call  came,  others  where 
sickness  came  upon  the  member  of  the  family  who  was  the  main  or 
entire  support  and  the  Bed  Cross  has  been  the  one  organization  that 
has  stuck  through  everything. 

The  Bed  Cross  Home  Service  Section  is  doing  the  work  for  which 
it  was  organized  and  the  work  is  going  on.  This  work  will  continue 
long  after  the  wmrk  occasioned  by  the  war  is  over.  The  organization 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  world 
itself  has  awakened  and  we  must  go  forward  meeting  the  new  prob- 
lems and  new  demands  of  the  future. 

Chaikman  : The  next  on  the  program  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  of 
Washington  County,  who  will  speak  on  the  “Work  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  with  Special  Beference  to  Home  Belief.” 

HOME  BELIEF  WOIIK  OF  POOR  BOARDS 

By  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Felloio  Directors  of  the 
Poor:  It  is  usually  my  lot  to  speak  to  a hungry  audience.  The  last 
time  I spoke  it  was  just  at  dinner  time.  The  subject  on  which  I am 
to  speak  today  is  very  near  to  you  all.  If  you  are  hungry  you  are  not 
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the  only  class  who  are.  I will  not  say  much  about  the  first  part  of 
my  subject,  and  will  dwell  on  the  part  that  deals  with  “ Special  Eefer- 
ence  to  Home  Eelief.”  The  ones  I am  most  interested  in  are  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  our  country,  the  ones  who  are  on  the  road  to 
the  county  home  because  of  motherhood.  There  is  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  Directors  of  the  Poor,  when  they  receive  a report 
from  any  part  of  their  district  that  a woman  with  five  or  six  or  eight 
dependent  children  has  no  means  of  supporting  them,  to  reflect  that 
the  taxpayers  have  provided  the  County  Home  and  Children’s  Home 
and  that  the  family  must  be  separated  and  sent  to  these  institutions 
to  be  cared  for.  Men,  this  is  wrong!  No  matter  what  the  nationality, 
the  creed  or  the  color,  the  mother  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
child  and  it  should  be  raised  \ip  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
mother’s  conscience.  I have  seen  many  peculiar  circumstances  in  ref- 
erence to  the  widows  of  our  county.  Widows,  whose  husbands  have 
been  taken  away  by  death,  who  lived  in  decent,  respectable  homes, 
but  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  were  compelled  to  seek  other 
quarters.  I have  found  them  in  the  lonely  parts  of  the  city,  in  the 
old  shacks,  with  from  five  to  ten  children  to  provide  for.  You  people 
here,  who  have  your  own  homes,  just  think  what  it  costs  you  to  pro- 
vide for  your  own  homes,  and  you  will  realize  something  about  what 
it  takes  to  care  for  and  feed  that  bunch,  and  it  takes  a pretty  large 
amoTint  now,  even  if  there  are  only  two  of  them.  You  realize  that 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  dollars  is  a very  insignificant  sum  today.  Is  it 
right  that  widow  mothers  of  the  county  should  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren by  washing?  There  are  many  such  homes  that  I have  visited 
where  the  children  are  supported  entirely  by  the  mother,  who  does 
washing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a half  dollars  per  day.  When 
I enter  siich  homes  the  first  thing  the  mother  says  usually  is,  “ I hope 
you  are  not  going  to  separate  me  from  my  children.”  I try  to  con- 
vince her  that  I am  her  friend,  and  want  her  to  keep  her  children  to- 
gether and  raise  them  herself.  Then  a smile  and  tears  appear,  and 
the  older  children  step  up  and  pledge  their  help  in  providing  clothing 
and  food  for  the  others.  Men,  how  much  does  every  county  of  this 
rich  commonwealth  do  for  such  widows?  You  must  remember  that 
these  women  are  not  going  to  petition  your  board  for  help,  because 
of  the  fear  of  being  sent  to  the  county  home  and  the  children  being 
sent  to  some  children’s  home. 

I want  to  bring  to  your  minds  such  a home  as  the  ones  I have  just 
been  talking  about.  The  mother  has  a family  she  loves.  Death  has 
taken  the  wage  earner  and  the  mother  says  she  will  keep  the  family 
together  if  she  has  to  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  do  it.  63'’  hard 
work  her  health  breaks  down,  and  she  is  sick  and  unable  to  earn 
money.  Now  she  sees  that  the  children  are  cold  and  hungry  and  they 
cry  for  bread.  What  will  the  mother  do  under  these  circumstances? 
She  will  still  want  to  care  for  the  children  and  their  need  is  greater. 
What  will  she  do?  She  goes  out  on  the  street.  And  men,  or  not  men 
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but  fiends,  know  her  need  and  they  make  her  propositions  that  she  sell 
her  soul  for  bread  for  her  children.  Yori  are  forcing  this  woman  to 
sell  her  soul.  You  will  answer  for  this  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  is 
a serious  proposition.  Each  county  should  have  some  one  skilled  to 
the  work  of  finding  just  such  cases.  You  may  have  such  a person,  but 
if  not  you  must  come  in  touch  yourself  with  just  such  cases.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  see  children  hungry. 

How  about  the  Mothers’  Pension  Fund?  It  is  a good  thing,  but  too 
small.  It  must  be  enlarged  manj'^  times  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  counties.  This 
thing  is  as  3^et  in  its  infancy  and  I believe  it  will  grow  until  all  widow^s 
and  children  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  just  now  we  must  fill  the  gap 
until  the  IMothers’  Pension  Fund  is  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the  necessi- 
ties. I hear  people  talking  of  these  things  as  I go  over  my  county. 
One  person  will  say,  “ It  was  just  last  week  that  I sent  a basket  of 
provisions  down  to  that  familj".”  Just  think  of  your  own  family.  You 
get  a basket  from  the  grocer  almost  every  daj%  but  because  this  woman 
has  had  a basket  last  week  she  does  not  need  anjThing  now.  She  may 
get  a basket  once  or  twice  a j'ear,  but  what  does  it  amount  to?  And 
yet  people  think  the,v  have  done  a fine  thing  when  they  send  the  widow 
a basket  now  and  then.  It  is  insufficient.  Our  people  and  our  nation 
must  learn  to  give  and  to  give  freely  to  the  dependent  woman  who  is 
raising  a familj'  of  children.  The  children  of  well-to-do  f>arents  should 
be  taught  their  duty  towards  the  child  of  the  widow.  Not  long  ago  I 
stood  on  a street  corner  of  one  of  our  neighboring  cities,  and  not  far 
from  me  stood  a blind  man  playing  his  g^iitar,  and  singing.  A woman 
and  her  child,  a boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  were  near,  and  as  I watched 
them  the  boy  looked  intentty  at  the  blind  man.  Then  I saw  him  speak 
to  his  mother  and  take  some  money  from  her  and  put  it  in  the  cup 
the  blind  man  had.  Thej'  stood  there  some  time  and  again  the  boy 
got  some  money  from  his  mother  and  put  it  into  the  cup.  And  as  I 
watched  this  little  scene  I said  to  myself : “ That  boy  is  all  right.  I 
will  take  my  chance  on  that  boy  when  he  grows  up.”  I thank  God 
for  such  a heart.  We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  I could  talk  to  you 
an  hour,  but  the  time  is  too  short  to  permit  me  to  continue  on  this 
subject.  Men,  I think  I am  right.  We  need  specially  trained  people  to 
care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  this  State.  If  God  had  not  thought 
it  good  that  children  should  be  created  they  would  never  have  been 
born,  and  if  He  had  not  believed  that  we  should  care  for  them  we 
would  never  have  been  born.  Let  us  see  that  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  State  are  cared  for. 

COMPLIMENTARY  LHNCH 

At  this  juncture  the  Convention  adjourned  for  lunch,  which  was 
well  and  generously  served  at  the  County  Home  by  the  superintendent 
and  his  wife  through  the  courtesj^  of  the  County  Commissioners. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Court  House  of  Butler,  at 
2 :00  P.M.  by  the  President.  The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldinger,  Butler,  Pa. 

President  : This  afternoon’s  meeting  from  now  on  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Honorable  William  Kase  West,  of  Danville,  Montour 
County,  who  has  prepared  the  program.  Mr.  West. 

Me.  West:  Ladies  aaul  Gentlemen : It  is  with  much  pleasure  I ap- 
pear before  you  this  afternoon,  and  I appreciate  the  reason  for  your 
being  here.  This  State  gives  more  to  charity  than  any  other  State  in 
the  United  States.  I was  going  to  recite  the  poor  laws  to  you,  but 
shall  have  to  omit  them  because  of  lack  of  time.  I was  going  to  show 
you  how  we  came  to  take  care  of  the  poor  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  the 
matter  will  be  open  for  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  session  I desire 
to  have  the  speakers  proceed  wdth  their  disesusions  and  at  the  end  we 
will  have  a general  discussion.  I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
to  this  audience  the  man  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  “ Duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Solicitors.”  Mr.  George  B.  Jeffries,  of  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SOLICITORS 

By  George  B.  Jeffries,  Esq.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Jeffries:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  indeed  to  be  in  Butler  County.  I have  been  in  many 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  found  them  fine  counties,  but  I think 
Fayette  County  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  I am  pleased  and 
honered  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  for  a little  while.  I am  not 
now  a solicitor,  but  I wns  one  for  a good  many  years,  and  I have  been 
thinking  for  a good  while,  in  fact  ever  since  this  subject  was  assigned 
to  me.  just  what  I should  say  about  the  duties  of  the  solicitor.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  first  duty  of  the  solicitor  is  to  know  all  of 
the  statutes  regarding  the  poor  of  the  State,  and  I realize  that  is  prac- 
tically impossible  because  Pennsylvania  alone  has  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred laws  known  as  poor  laws — sixty-seven  counties  making  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  twenty  laws  to  the  county.  I am  not  going  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  codification  of  the  laws  only  to  say  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  codify  them  at  the  present  time.  The  law  should  be  codified 
so  that  every  county  ■woidd  be  on  equal  footing  with  every  other 
county,  so  that  each  county  would  cooperate  wuth  the  others.  If  it  is 
impossible  then,  for  the  solicitor  to  know  all  the  laws  of  the  State,  he 
should  know  all  that  pertain  to  the  territory  in  which  he  works.  He 
must  know  the  laws  and  statutes  so  that  he  may  know  the  duties  of 
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the  different  members  of  the  county  administration.  He  is  elected  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  it  is  his  duty  to  know  how  to  advise, 
how  to  instruct,  and  how  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  county  so 
that  the  county  shall  prosper  and  that  the  almshouse  shall  prosper. 
The  solicitor  should  have  a voice  in  the,  work  and  the  directors  should 
take  advice  from  him  in  matters  which  pertain  to  the  district  in 
which  he  works.  This  requires  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  a 
large  amoimt  of  work.  It  is  your  duty  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  to 
select  the  best  man  you  can  in  3'our  county,  to  be  your  solicitor.  The 
best  business  men  in  your  counties  should  be  elected  Poor  Directors 
because  it  is  the  greatest  institution  in  the  county  and  the  very  best 
men  should  be  selected  regardless  of  politics.  These  men  are  the  kind 
to  be  selected  because  we  want  the  institutions  to  be  properly  cared 
for  and  the  taxpayers  want  the  best  men  to  look  after  them.  Now 
one  duty  is  that  the  solicitor  shall  know  the  law  and  I would  advise 
the  directors  that  by  reason  of  long  education  and  in  consideration 
of  his  better  judgment  of  what  should  be  done,  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a member  of  their  board  so  that  everything  would  be  legally 
and  properly  performed  with  his  cooperation. 

I recall  another  fact  that  impressed  me  forcibly  when  I was  a 
solicitor.  When  I went  into  office  a business  meeting  would  be  called 
and  we  would  go  into  the  office  and  the  bills  would  be  brought  to  be 
attended  to.  One  would  be  pulled  out  of  the  box  and  looked  over,  pos- 
sibly discussed  a little  and  passed  for  payment.  I would  advise  that 
the  bills  be  cared  for  as  they  come  in  during  the  month  by  the  solicitor. 
He  should  have  a copy  of  all  accepted  orders,  and  examine  the  bill 
and  order  together  to  see  that  the  goods  had  been  billed  as  ordered. 
Then  he  should  investigate  the  receipt  of  the  goods.  If  so  much  sugar 
had  been  ordered  he  shoiild  determine  if  just  that  amount  of  sugar 
was  received.  If  so  many  yards  of  cloth  were  purchased  he  should 
find  out  if  that  amount  was  needed  or  if  the  amoiint  was  more  than 
W'as  required.  In  this  way  the  purchase  of  non-essentials  would  be 
eliminated,  and  the  money  would  be  spent  wisely  with  a benefit  to  the 
institution  for  every  dollar  spent.  This  would  enable  the  Directors  to 
account  to  the  taxpayers  more  definitely.  The  people  should  know 
how  tax  money  is  expended,  and  they  have  a right  to  expect  that  the 
money  paid  to  the  poor  districts  shall  bring  the  amount  of  relief  that 
the  money  should  be  capable  of  bringing.  I want  to  say  for  the 
County  of  Fayette,  that  ■we  have  a good  Board  of  Directors  and  an  ex- 
cellent steward  and  matron.  We  have  a great  almshouse  there,  and 
while  I do  not  want  to  run  down  any  other  institution  of  this  kind  I 
do  want  to  say  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I might  give  you  other  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  solicitor.  He 
should  know  certain  things  at  any  time.  His  time  is  not  limited  to 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  when  he  may  come  to  the  meeting 
and  talk  a little  and  listen  to  the  discussions  and  then  go  home.  He 
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should  see  whether  the  inmate  of  tlie  Home  is  entered  properly,  and 
whether  he  belongs  in  the  Home  or  not.  Some  of  these  slip  in  on  the 
Poor  Board  and  money  is  spent  on  the  non-resident  who  should  be 
cared  for  by  some  other  county.  There  are  cases  that  come  up  with 
the  directors  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the  county  for  non- 
resident inmates.  The  solicitor  is  the  one  to  know  the  law  regarding 
non-resident  inmates.  He  can  not  attend  to  all  these  things  on  the 
day  the  meeting  is  called  at  the  County  Home.  The  solicitor  must 
keep  track  of  affairs  so  that  he  will  know  before  he  comes  to  these 
meetings  some  of  the  x>roblems  that  are  to  be  taken  up.  It  is  his  own 
problem  to  determine  whether  a person  belongs  in  one  county  or  an- 
other. There  are  many  duties  and  other  responsibilities  regarding  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  jmu  to  know.  You  may  think  a great 
deal  about  what  the  directors  may  expect  from  the  solicitors  as  well  as 
what  the  solicitors  may  expect  from  the  directors,  but  they  may  all  be 
summed  up  under  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  working  as  one  body 
and  discharging  their  various  duties  legally  and  well. 

Questions  of  desertion  must  be  settled  by  the  solicitor.  The  court 
must  be  called  upon  by  him  to  bring  the  deserter  back  and  he  must 
be  compelled  to  return  and  assume  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his 
family.  He  must  take  the  same  responsibility  that  any  other  layman 
takes,  and  if  he  would  evade  it  he  must  be  made  to  see  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  family  and  the  community  and  even  be  forced  sometimes  to 
assume  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
There  is  a great  responsibility  upon  every  man  who  is  in  an  official 
position,  and  the  solicitor  owes  it  to  the  community  to  be  straight- 
forward, honest  and  dependable  with  regard  to  the  taxpayers  who 
freel3^  and  willingly  pay  out  their  money  that  the  poor  and  needy  may 
be  cared  for.  No  true  American  refuses  to  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes 
necessary  to  look  out  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  woi'k  and  care  for  themselves  must  be  cared  for  by  true 
Americans.  The  responsibility  is  upon  the  taxpayers  first  as  the  elec- 
tors, and  then  upon  the  directors  and  solicitors  to  look  after  these 
persons  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  cannot  look  after  them  by  sit- 
ting at  home  and  only  occasionally  going  out  and  caring  for  those  in 
their  charge.  Men  who  are  willing  to  work  are  needed.  We  should 
take  a good  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  class  to  assume  the 
public  responsibility.  There  is  distress  and  starvation  which  the  direc- 
tors and  solicitors  must  take  the  responsibility  for.  Your  responsi- 
bilities along  these  lines  are  very  great  and  I believe  it  is  right  that 
j'ou  should  be  held  to  account  for  them.  No  man  has  a greater  or 
higher  duty  than  that  of  going  forth  and  seeking  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, the  lame,  the  blind,  and  giving  them  of  the  substance  of  life 
that  they  must  have.  Because  some  day  you  may  be  there.  Years  ago 
I had  a friend  who  was  superintendent  of  a Home  and  in  this  Home  I 
saw  a woman  who  had  once  been  veiy  wealthy  and  who  had  assumed 
a high  place  in  society.  She  had  been  unfortunate  and  the  County 
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Home  and  charity  was  all  there  was  left  for  her.  So  I say  that  some 
time  we  may  be  there  ourselves  and  we  would  ask  that  w'e  be  cared  for. 
No  hard-heartedness  should  be  manifested  in  your  work  with  these  un- 
fortunates, but  the  kind  word  and  hearty  hand  clasp  should  be  there. 
Give  us  the  best  men  available  for  this  work  and  it  will  be  crowned 
with  success  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  crowned  with  the 
recognition  of  good  wmrk  well  done. 

Chairman  : The  next  address  is  on  the  subject  of  “ Eeimbursement 
of  the  Poor  Districts  from  Pauper’s  Estates,”  by  Harry  A.  Jones,  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Jones. 

PAUPER’S  ESTATES 

By  Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 

.1/r.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I appreciate  the  humor  of  the 
subject  upon  wdiich  I am  to  speak,  and  no  doubt  you  are  all  reminded 
of  the  old  saying  that  you  cannot  draw  blood  from  a turnip,  as  it  is 
the  popular  belief  that  jiaupers  are  people  who  have  nothing,  but  I 
might  refer  jmu  to  the  scriptural  verse  familiar  to  all : From  him  who 
hath  naught  it  shall  be  taken  even,  that  which  he  hath.  I have  been 
listening  with  much  pleasure  to  the  various  discussions,  and  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said.  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  this  morning  said  that  when  a child  is  given 
into  a home  by  the  county  or  other  institution  it  not  only  brings  the 
child  the  advantage  and  duty  of  being  in  the  home  and  obtaining  the 
love  and  respect  of  and  for  the  parents  or  those  in  place  of  the  parents, 
but  brings  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  rearing  the  child  into  a useful 
man  or  woman.  I desire  to  present  to  you  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion that  was  presented  to  you  by  Dr.  Kelsey.  The  pauper,  as  we  gen- 
erally speak  of  him,  is  one  who  has  nothing.  But  this  is  not  always 
so.  We  have  paupers  who  have  money  in  the  bank.  We  have  paupers 
who  have  received  bequests  by  relatives,  some  who  own  property,  and 
this  condition  exists  in  every  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
pauper  is  not  one  who  is  bereft  of  all  property,  but  is  one  who  is 
unable  to  make  a living  in  the  outside  world,  and  must  be  cared  for 
by  the  public.  The  old  idea  of  charity  w^as  that  it  creates  no  obliga- 
tion upon  the  pauper  to  reimburse  the  district  upon  the  receipt  of 
money  by  the  pauper.  It  was  believed  that  the  pauper  had  a right  to 
demand  a living  from  the  district,  and  this  we  will  admit  to  a limited 
extent  even  yet.  But  the  pauper  is  morally  obliged,  which  moral 
obligation  has  been  written  into  a legal  obligation,  to  turn  over  to  the 
trustees  of  the  association  that  aids  him,  all  the  property  he  has,  or 
as  much  as  will  satisfy  his  debt  to  the  association.  The  only  people 
worth  helping'  are  those  who  will  return  all  the  help  of  which  they  are 
capable.  As  I say,  the  old  idea  of  charity  imposing  no  obligation  on 
the  pauper  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Act  of  1836,  which  reads : “ It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  any  county,  and  for 
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the  Overseers  of  any  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  any  person 
may  have  become  chargeable,  to  sue  for  and  recover  any  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  belonging  to  such  person,  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  personal  property,  and  to  collect  and  receive  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  real  estate,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessarJ^  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  support 
and  funeral  of  such  person ; and  if  any  balance  shall  remain,  the  same 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  person,  after  his 
death,  upon  demand  made  and  security  given  to  indemnify  such  direc- 
tors or  overseers  from  the  claims  of  all  other  persons.” 

That  Act  was  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  1889  which  gave  the  trustees 
of  the  poor  the  right  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  sums  of  money  of  per- 
sons in  their  charge  with  the  same  force  that  that  person  might  him- 
self do.  That  is  the  law  and  it  enforces  the  personal  liability  of  the 
pauper,  and  that  law  has  been  enforced  in  two  cases  which  I shall 
mention  here.  The  first  was  a case  where  a woman  was  left  an  estate 
in  trust,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  her  support  and  in 
case  of  necessity  a part  of  the  principal  of  the  fund  might  be  used. 
Many  years  after,  the  woman  became  insane  and  was  admitted  to  an 
insane  asylum.  The  x)rincipal  of  the  fund  was  needed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  her  care  and  the  judgment  was  given  which  re- 
quired the  transfer  of  the  trust  fund  for  her  care  and  maintenance  in 
the  asylum.  The  second  case  is  that  of  a pauper  who  after  having 
resided  in  the  almshouse  several  years  was  given  a bequest.  The  jioor 
authorities  immediately  made  demand  for  the  payment  to  them  from 
this  bequest  for  the  past  maintenance  of  the  pauper.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  Poor  P)Oard',  and  they  were  paid  the  entire  cost  of  his 
keeping  prior  to  the  receij^t  of  the  bequest.  The  i^auper  is  morally 
and  legally  bound  then  to  rex>ay  the  P.oard  of  Poor  Directoi-s  for  aid 
when  it  is  possible  tor  him  to  so  repay.  It  is  held  that  to  allow  a 
j)auper  to  remain  in  the  almshouse  for  many  years  and  then  to  permit 
him  to  dex)art  from  the  place  with  an  estate  in  his  pocket  is  not  to 
increase  his  value  to  the  country  in  the  matter  of  citizenshix>. 

If  I speak  of  Washington  County,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  to  vie 
with  any  other  county,  but  more  to  state  facts  that  are  familiar  to  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  a convention  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  so  that  perchance  we  may  gain  some  help  in  solving 
our  problems  from  the  problems  of  others  and  it  is  with  this  desire 
that  I now  present  this  exainjile.  We  discovered  at  Wernersville,  a 
woman  from  Washington  County,  who  had  an  estate  amounting  to  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  authorities  discovered 
the  same  thing.  We  were  paid  in  full  and  the  balance  was  given  in 
trust  for  her  to  be  used  for  her  necessities  and  maintenance.  It  is 
only  right  that  the  Poor  Directors  should  be  repaid  when  it  is  possible 
out  of  such  funds,  instead  of  the  relatives  who  will  not  care  for  the 
pauper,  receiving  the  undiminished  fund.  Where'  the  money  goes  to  a 
relative  without  reimbursing’  the  poor  district  it  is  not  playing  fair. 
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and  it  is  hampering  the  Directors  of  the  poor  district  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  We  have  in  our  county  home  a man  who  was  admitted 
in  1876.  jSTo  money  was  paid  by  him  or  any  one  else  until  1889,  when 
fiis  father  began  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year,  and  the 
father  in  his  will  left  a trust  estate  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
this  son,  who  is  feeble-minded,  with  the  instruction  that  the  remainder 
of  the  fund  should  go  to  the  two  other  brothers  upon  the  death  of  the 
patient.  We  have  entered  suit  to  recover  damages  in  the  amount  of  his 
maintenance  and  to  get  the  right  to  use  the  principal  of  this  sum  for 
his  care.  The  brothers  are  contesting  this  action,  but  we  expect  to  get 
the  decision. 

A woman  was  admitted  to  our  district  in  1879  and  we'  discovered 
in  a Washington  Trust  Company  a deposit  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  after  this  deposit  and  expect  to  get  it.  A great  many  other 
cases  and  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  I only  use  these  examples 
to  show  you  that  occasionally  paupers  do  have  money.  You  probablj'" 
know  of  many  similar  situations.  Now  you  have  the  situation  and 
you  have  the  law.  How  would  you  apply  the  law?  My  suggestion 
would  be  this : That  law  shoidd  be  invoked  with  humanity  and  justice. 
There  is  a woman  we  know  about,  who  has  a little  grocery  store  which 
was  the  property  of  the  father  who  was  cared  for  by  the  county.  We 
have  not  tried  to  take  the  store,  although  we  think  we  have  the  right 
to  do  it.  The  effect  woidd  be  to  put  the  widow  and  five  children  on 
the  county;  it  would  be  an  inhuman  act  and  we  shall  leave  her  in 
undi.sputed  possession  of  the  store  in  which  she  is  able  to  make  a living 
for  herself  and  keep  her  children  together  with  her.  In  such  cases  we 
cannot  insist  upon  the  legal  rights  only,  but  must  look  on  the  human 
side.  I would  suggest  that  at  the  time  the  pauper  is  admitted  to  the 
almshouse  an  investigation  should  be  made  fully.  This  frequently  dis- 
clo.ses  an  estate  or  resource  that  is  a pleasant  surprise.  A pauper  died 
in  Dixmont,  and  upon  examining  his  affairs  it  was  found  that  he  had 
had  some  property,  and  that  he  had  willed  it  to  heirs  in  Italy.  Wash- 
ington County  had  paid  out  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  man, 
and  we  made  out  our  bill  for  the  amount  of  money  due  us  for  his  care 
and  presented  it  to  court,  and  the  money  was  paid  in  full.  The  best 
way  to  control  such  cases  is  to  have  your  solicitor  investigate  all  cases 
to  be  admitted  to  almshouse  or  asylum  of  any  kind.  I would,  how- 
ever, disagree  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
solicitor.  It  is  true  that  he  should  know  the  law,  but  knowing  the  law 
does  not  make  him  an  ideal  solicitor.  He  must  enter  his  work  with 
the  same  consecration  as  the  Directors  of  the  Poor;  he  must  not  meas- 
ure his  duties  by  the  amount  of  money  he  receives.  What  services 
are  the  ones  that  do  the  most  good?  It  is  the  service  that  is  given  out 
of  the  desire  to  help  our  fellow-man.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  solicitor 
to  act  as  a detective  to  the  poor  directors.  If  the  poor  directors  cannot 
look  after  the  matters  that  have  to  do  with  their  district  there  should 
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be  new  directors  elected.  (Applause.)  I further  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  solicitors  to  act  with  fidelity  to  all  poor  districts  of  the  State,  and 
if  he  should  find  that  the  adjoining  county  has  a pauper  that  belongs 
in  his  district  he  should  report  the  matter  to  his  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  proper  adjustment  should  be  made.  The  county  should  either 
assume  the  care  of  the  pauper  or  pay  for  his  maintenance  by  the  other 
county. 

I think  there  are  three  characteristics  that  belong  to  the  solicitors. 
First,  he  should  be  loyal  to  his  poor  district.  Second,  he  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  loyalty,  such  as  giving  time  whether  he  is 
paid  for  it  or  not.  Third,  he  should  be  willing  to  render  his  services 
in  a whole-hearted  way  in  the  work  of  the  county ; circumstances  must 
decide  in  what  line.  It  is  a common  thing  to  say  that  the  solicitor  of 
the  Poor  Board  is  interested  in  drawing  his  salary,  and  that  it  is  the 
end  of  his  greatest  activity,  but  this  is  not  so.  I believe  the  solicitor 
earns  the  money  he  is  paid  many  times  over  in  most  cases,  but  he 
cannot  measure  his  service  to  be  given  by  the  amount  of  money  he  re- 
ceives. The  work  he  must  do  is  along  so  many  lines  and  the  territory 
over  which  he  works  is  so  scattered  frequently  that  he  has  to  spend 
much  time  in  making  investigations  for  the  admittance  of  dependent 
cases,  and  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  cases.  For  instance,  in  making 
investigations  for  the  admittance  to  an  institution  of  the  dependent 
case,  anjr  of  certain  relatives  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  person,  but  it  is  only  by  making  many  inquiries  and  doing  a great 
deal  of  personal  investigation  that  these  facts  can  be  discovered.  The 
relatives  may  be  made  liable  for  the  support  of  the  pauper,  and  this 
should  be  very  carefully  investigated  so  that  the  poor  district  may  be 
able  to  use  its  money  for  more  needy  cases. 

Chairman  : The  next  number  on  tlie  program  is  a discussion  of  the 
“ Codification  of  the  Poor  Laws,”  by  the  Hon.  John  Siggins,  Jr.,  War- 
ren. Pa.,  who  as  a former  member  of  the  Legislature  is  in  a better 
liosition  to  discuss  this  question  than  any  other  person  we  could  think 
of.  I am  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Siggins. 

CODIFICATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS 

By  ITon.  .John  Siggins,  Jr.,  Warren,  Pa. 

,1/r.  Chairman.  Lailics  and  Gentlemen : I have  come  before  you  this 
afternoon  for  a short  talk  without  any  manuscript.  I have  been  asked 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  “ Codification  of  the  Poor 
Laws.”  I am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  codification  at  this 
particular  time  because  I think  it  is  impi-acticable  to  attempt  such  a 
codification.  The  words  “ Codification  of  Laws  ” appeals  to  the  indi- 
vidual much  the  same  as  the  term  “ free  and  equal  taxation.”  There 
is  'no  such  animal.  There  are,  however,  two  ways  suggested  by  those 
in  favor  of  having  the  Poor  Laws  codified,  and  one  is  to  codify  the 
existing  laws  and  the  second  is  to  make  a new  set  of  laws  for  the  en- 
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tire  State.  Some  are  most  favorable  to  a new  code  and  if  you  would 
try  this  you  must  be  very  sure  that  the  new  code  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  old.  The  first  plan  of  codifying  the  present  laws  is 
impracticable  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
hardly  any  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  are  working- 
under  the  general  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  working  under 
special  Acts  of  Assembly  that  have  been  granted  to  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  If  we  attempt  to  codify,  which  of  the  sixty-seven 
systems  shall  we  adopt?  Warren  County  has  special  Acts  of  Assembly 
in  force  since  1865,  and  they  have  been  authorized  to  take  a part  of 
the  taxes  and  build  a hospital ; Mercer  and  Erie  have  entirely  different 
methods  for  caring  for  their  poor  and  now  in  the  event  of  codification, 
which  of  these  methods  are  you  going  to  take?  Warren  and  Mercer 
and  Erie  Counties  are  distinctly  different  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  a code  that  would  cover  these  counties  satisfactorily.  Each 
are  interested  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  each  locality  is  prepared  for 
the  handling  of  its  own  problems.  No  county  would  want  to  give  up 
its  own  method  and  that  is  what  makes  codifying  such  a problem.  I 
believe  that  even  if  a code  were  drafted  that  it  could  not  be  passed  by 
the  Legislature  because  a code  requires  too  much  time  and  the  legisla- 
tors do  not  have  the  ability  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
so  instead  of  taking  it  up  point  by  point  as  they  would  have  to  do, 
they  would  reject  it  entirely.  The  township  code  would  eliminate  the 
special  features  of  the  counties,  and  each  would  be  certain  to  think 
they  were  losing  the  most  desirable  feature  of  their  present  system. 

But  I have  no  faith  in  the  man  who  talks  of  impossibilities  without 
offering  a solution  of  the  difficulty.  I realize  that  some  powers  should 
be  given  that  are  not  now  in  force,  and  that  some  now  in  force  should 
be  restricted,  and  if  in  meetings  of  this  kind  you  can  develop  some- 
thing worth  while,  I would  advise  you  to  take  it  to  the  Legislature  in 
the  form  of  a bill.  It  will  necessarily  be  a slow  growth,  but  with  each 
act  separate,  you  will  build  up  a foundation  so  that  at  a later  time 
you  will  have  the  material  at  hand"  for  a tangible  codification  of  the 
Poor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  : We  are  ready  for  the  discussions  of  the  various  sub- 
jects that  have  been  presented  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  I am  going 
to  call  first  on  Mr.  Henry  K.  Pries,  of  Philadelphia. 


DISCUSSION 
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I came  here  today  without  any  definite  word  to  say  to  you  along 
the  line  that  has  been  talked  upon  today,  but  there  have  been  a great 
many  things  come  to  my  mind  as  you  talked  over  these  matters.  Mr. 
Jeffries  said  that  the  solicitor  should  be  an  active  member  of  the  Poor 
Board.  I believe  the  solicitor  should  know  the  law  as  well  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so.  I realize  that  I do  not  know  all  the  Poor  Laws. 
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Some  years  ago  I tried  to  extract  all  the  Poor  Laws  that  applied  to 
the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District  in  Philadelx^hia.  My  dis- 
trict is'Trmqne  in  that  it  is  a semi-private  bi^anizatiori^and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  j)oor  la^vs  of  the  State  and  one  of  the  good  features  of  it  is 
that  the  directors  do  not  get  any  salary,  but  do  their  work  for  the 
pleasure  they  get  out  of  it.  I found  in  looking  the  matter  uj)  that 
there  were  a lot  of  Acts  that  apx>lied  to  our  Board  of  Directors,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  just  what  we  were  very  much  in  need  of,  and 
then  I went  to  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  and  found  that  we  did  not 
pay  very  much  attention  to  some  of  them  and  nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  we  did  or  not.  We  did  the  best  we  could  with  the 
facts  and  facilities  we  had.  I realize  that  the  solicitor  should  be  in- 
terested in  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  poor  district  to  which  he 
belongs.  We  have  iiot  introduced  the  social  worker  in  our  district 


because  we  have  found  that  the  personal  touch  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  of  great  value,  and  that  it  is  more  important 
than  the  work  of  a trained  person  who  is  merely  theoretical.  About 
the  collection  from  xiauxwrs’  estates  for  the  sux)]iort  of  indigent  persons, 
I think  that  is  the  solicitor’s  field,  and  it  is  a peculiar  field  fhat  some- 
times gives  perfectly  marvelous  residts.  We  hear  a great  deal  about 
the  new  ideas  that  are  being  instituted  in  many  districts,  but  we  do 
not  think  they  turn  out  as  well  as  the  old.  We  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  it  is  worth  while  before  we  would  be  willing  to  discard 
our  old  system  and  put  in  a new.  In  the  matter  of  desertions  it  might 
be  f)ossible  to  secure  some  remuneration  from  the  relatives,  but  the 
new  courts  we  have  around  us  have  made  it  much  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  an  investigation.  In  our  district,  if  a woman  is  deserted  by 
her  husband  all  w’e  can  do  is  to  tell  her  to  go  down  to  the  municipal 
court  and  she  goes  and  states  her  case  and  gives  all  the  details  and  in 
a few  weeks  it  is  usually  necessary  for  her  to  go  again  and  repeat  all 
the  details  of  the  case  again,  and  after  a time  the  court  will  write 
a sijecial  letter  to  the  husband  asking  him  to  come  in  and  make  some 
settlement  for  the  deserted  family,  with  the  result  that  he  suddenly 
goes  to  Canada  and  gets  a job.  This  is  only  one  of  the  cases  that 
proves  the  new  is  not  always  as  good  as  the  old.  I want  to  say  a 
word  along  the  line  of  the  Poor  Directors  being  negligent  in  the  work 
that  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  com- 
petent business  men  who  devote  their  time  in  many  cases  for  no  salary, 
and  they  usually  do  the  best  they  can.  It  does  not  make  very  much 
difference  to  them  whether  a man  is  in  the  workhouse  or  almshouse 
because  of  his  misdeeds  or  because  of  misfortune.  They  are  all  men 
and  if  you  can  only  reach  the  part  that  is  man,  you  may  be  able  to 
save  him,  and  so  I say  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  men  who  are 
deserving  of  more  than  a salary  can  ever  recompense  them  for.  If  you 
are  working  for  the  salary  only  you  should  never  be  a Poor  Director, 
but  you  should  be  working  for  the  benefit  you  can  give  to  humanity. 
It  is  charitable  •work  you  are  doing,  and  organizations  of  this  sort  are 
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doing"  a noble  work  for  which  no  salary  can  ever  pay  them.  They 
are  paid  for  their  efforts  by  the  satisfaction  they  have  in  their  own 
hearts. 

Chairma:s^  : Mr.  John  L.  Getty,  of  Indiana,  is  not  present.  Any  per- 
son who  desires  to  ask  questions  or  take  part  in  the  discussions  along- 
the  line  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing  this  forenoon  and  afternoon 
may  do  so  now  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Hon.  Miles  B.  Xason,  of  Erie,  spoke  as  follows : T did  not  come 
here  prepared  to  talk  but  to  listen.  Some  of  the  sjjeakers  I have 
agreed  with  and  some  I have  disagreed  with.  I disagree  with  the 
statement  that  the  solicitor  should  be  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. I believe  the  solicitor  has  certain  duties  and  that  the  board  has 
certain  duties  and  that  each  should  attend  to  their  own.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  solicitor  to  assist  them  only  along  a legal  line ; he  is  not 
able  to  advise  the  directors  outside  of  this.  It  is  the  solicitor’s  duty 
to  investigate  the  cases  that  are  brought  in,  but  it  is  first  the  duty  for 
the  directors  to  report  to  the  solicitor  that  they  have  been  applied  to 
for  aid  or  that  they  have  discovered  the  need  by  some  other  means. 
As  to  Codification  of  the  Poor  Laws,  I believe  it  is  not  practicable  to 
make  it  at  the  present  time,  but  in  a short  time  it  may  be  more  prac- 
ticable because  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Legislature.  There 
are  certain  laws  in  force  now  which  will  have  to  be  repealed  and  there 
are  new  beliefs  that  will  have  to  be  justified  by  some  little  time  be- 
fore they  can  be  entered  into  the  codification  which  will  apply  to  the 
entire  State.  Widows  and  orphan  children  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
State  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  doing  nearly  as  much  for  the 
Mothers’  Pension  Fund  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  must  care  for  the  widows  and  children  and  it  is 
their  duty.  If  the  board  is  not  capable  of  doing-  their  work,  they 
should  resign.  I do  not  believe  in  the  so-called  “ social  worker.”  If 
the  directors  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  their  office  others  should 
be  elected  in  their  places  who  are  capable  to  do  the  work. 

;Mr.  Bierbower  : I should  like  to  say  a few  words.  One  of  the 
speakers  said  this  morning-  that  we  ought  to  put  in  all  our  time  as 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  And  that  it  was  our  duty  to  see  if  anyone  is  in 
need  of  help.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  director  to  go  out  and  solicit  in- 
mates for  the  almshouses,  and  ask  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  community 
who  is  in  need?  If  this  is  the  duty  of  the  directors,  I want  to  cnrnj 
on.  If  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  directors.  I want  to  know. 

Mr.  H.vwkins  : I am  here  to  defend  every  statement  I made.  The 
member  who  just  left  the  floor  spoke  of  the  compensation  law,  but  he 
must  remember  that  there  are  many  widows  and  orphans  who  were 
widows  and  orphans  before  this  law  went  into  effect.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Poor  to  go  out  and  solicit  charity  because 
there  will  be  reports  from  all  over  his  territory  as  to  who  need  help 
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and  where  it  is  needed.  The  man  who  does  not  enter  the  homes  of 
the  needy  does  not  have  any  idea  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
homes.  I do  not  hunt  charity  because  there  is  enough  found  and  re- 
ported and  it  costs  Washington  County  enough  money  to  care  for  it 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  My  idea  was  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  taking  care  of  widows  and  orphans  cheaply.  I know  of  the  things 
of  which  I spoke  this  morning  and  I know  such  cases  can  and  do  occur 
frequently.  And  as  to  people  not  coming  to  the  Director  of  the  Poor 
and  asking  for  help,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  pride  about  all  of 
us,  and  if  I were  up  against  it  at  any  time,  I would  not  want  to  go 
and  plead  for  help  from  some  county  officers.  A man  can  fight  his 
own  way  through  life,  but  it  is  different  with  a woman.  A man 
can  do  most  anything  and  come  back  on  his  feet  later,  but  the  woman 
who  makes  a misstep  is  damned  by  every  one  and  every  one  wants  to 
step  on  her.  The  State  miist  make  the  mother’s  aid  ajjpropriations 
larger  because  the  funds  are  insufficient ; lots  of  worthy  cases  have  to 
go  xinaided  because  of  insufficient  funds,  and  the  poor  workers  come 
in  direct  touch  with  these  cases.  How  can  a woman  with  six  or  eight 
or  nine  children  supply  food  and  clothing  for  them?  We  may  say  that 
a w'idow  can  run  her  home  and  care  for  her  children  for  fifty  dollars, 
but  you,  if  yoii  were  doing  the  same  thing,  would  want  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  And  even  if  we  give  the  widow  only  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  it  takes  a lot  of  money.  The  things  that 
used  to  be  common  necessities  are  now  luxuries.  I am  not  criticising 
anybody,  but  I want  the  directors  to  measure  up  to  the  full  duties  they 
owe  the  community,  and  the  compensation  paid  the  woman  with  a 
number  of  children  has  to  come  up,  for  although  the  cost  of  providing 
for  these  needy  and  deserving  ones  has  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
the  fact  is  that  humanity  remains  just  the  same  and  their  needs  are 
not  reduced.  Not  enough  of  the  money  provided  goes  directly  to  the 
needy.  We  have  only  to  look  over  any  city  and  we  find  there  ofRces 
and  people  in  the  offices  doing  wnrk,  much  of  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  some  not  so  necessary,  and  a large  sum  of  this  money  pro- 
vided for  the  relief  of  the  needy  must  go  to  pay  these  clerks.  Is  it 
not  high  time  something  is  said  about  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
more  of  the  money  used  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  which 
after  all  is  the  important  thing? 

Mr.  Bierbower  : I want  to  say  a word  here  about  why  so  many 
people  needing  aid  do  not  want  to  ask  for  help.  It  is  because  we  speak 
of  the  poor  house.  We  call  our  institution  the  County  Home. 

Chairman  : Poor  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  do  more 

charitable  work  than  any  other  people  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  they  are  more  poorly  paid  than  any  others.  They 
are  applied  to  for  help  every  day  in  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 
I believe  the  directors  give  more  service  for  the  money  they  receive 
than  any  other  class  of  officials.  They  deserve  great  credit.  The 
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amount  of  appropriation  for  the  ^Mothers’  Pension  Fund  is  known  to 
he  inadequate.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Appropriation  Committee, 
there  were  demands  for  one  hundred  sixty-six  million  dollars  and  the 
funds  amounted  to  eighty-five  million  dollars.  I did  my  best  to  have 
another  million  added  to  this  Mothers’  Pension  Fund,  but  it  is  hard 
work  to  make  any  increase  in  appropriations  from  an  inadequate  fund. 
These  institutions  of  the  State  are  big  ones  and  they  are  growing. 
They  have  to  grow  because  we  are  going  to  have  more  poor  people, 
and  more  money  has  to  be  used  for  their  care.  We  are  having  these 
meetings  so  that  we  may  understand  each  other.  The  Legislature  is 
willing  to  pass  any  law  that  will  help  these  institutions  -in  any  way, 
but  you  must  remember  that  charitable  appropriations  are  slow  to 
increase. 

Peesidext  : The  meeting  will  be  adjourned  to  meet  in  this  room 
again  at  8 :00  P.M.,  and  no  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  will  be 
admitted. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Roderus,  and  the 
invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nicholas,  of  Butler. 

The  president  made  several  announcements  of  the  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  of  the  plan  to  have  the  official  photograph  of  the  conven- 
tion taken  on  the  following  morning. 

Presidemt  : The  program  for  this  evening  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  superintendent  of  the  Blair  County  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  Hollidaysburg,  who  has  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
program  and  he  will  have  charge  of  the  meeting  for  the  remainder  of 
this  evening. 

Dk.  Sommer:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : We  are  come  together  to  have 
what  some  people  would  call  a “ wide-open  ” meeting.  We  are  going 
to  call  a spade  a spade.  It  is  time  something  of  this  kind  should  be 
done.  We  can  look  around  over  the  entire  country  and  see  the  results 
of  keeping  in  secrecy  the  facts  that  we  are  now  g’oing  to  face.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  our  country  and  State  do  not  realize  the 
terrible  results  of  these  diseases  because  they  are  not  familiar  with 
them,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  facing.  The  physician  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  familiar  with  these  facts,  but  he  has  not 
been  called  to  spread  his  knowledge  further  than  to  the  patient  who 
comes  to  him  for  treatment.  The  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acute. 

This  evening  we  will  discuss  two  loathsome  diseases  that,  through 
inheritance,  have  for  ages  caused  more  misery,  sickness,  insanity, 
epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness  and  crime  than  any  other  single  factor, 
namely  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea. 

The  results  of  syphilis  are  far-reaching  and  carry  on,  not  only  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  but  for  generations. 

It  is  a disease  that  should  be  stamped  out  and  the  full  powers  of 
the  government  should  be  invoked  and  used  to  free  the  country  of  this 
dreadful  scourge. 

The  National  Prohibition  organization  should  now  turn  its  efforts 
towards  this  object,  and  possibly  in  a few  years  we  might  have  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 

If  the  cattle  or  horses  or  hogs  or  fowl  of  the  country  were  menaced 
by  either  one  of  these  diseases  under  discussion,  then  we  would  see 
Farmers’  Unions  up  in  arms  to  stamp  out  the  menace.  Then  we  would 
hear  eminent  statesmen  thundering  iii  the  halls  of  our  capitol  to  ap- 
propriate millions  and  to  form  commissions  to  fight  the  disease. 

But  these  diseases  are  prevalent  only  among  the  common  humans. 
There  is  no  caish  investment  in  this  class  of  animals,  therefore  wffiy  do 
anything?  However,  we  are  becoming  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a smug 
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acceptance  of  the  situation.  Statesmen  now  are  slowly  absorbing"  in- 
formation that  staggers  them  and  befuddles  their  gray  matter,  because 
it  is  strange  to  them.  The  ever-increasing  number  of  insane,  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  the  constantly  increasing  demands  for  appropria- 
tions from  the  treasuries  of  the  various  States  are  concrete  forces 
operating  to  cause  our  legislators  to  “ wonder  why  ” — as  though  these 
questions  had  not  been  brought  to  tlieir  attention  at  every  session  of 
their  legislative  bodies, 

A few  weeks  ago,  in  course  of  conversation  with  an  eminent  U,  S. 
senator,  he  thought  w’e  had  too  many  institutions  for  the  insane  now', 
and  he  w'as  astounded,  but  deeply  interested  to  learn  that  in  our  State 
the  normal  increase  of  the  insane  is  about  700  annually — we  now'  have 
his  deep  interest  in  this  great  question. 

October  15,  1919.  . 

H.  J.  SoMMEK,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

The  Blair  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Hollidaj'sburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  13.  I am  directed  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  inform  you  that  the  statistics  for  which  you 
ask  are  not  yet  available  and  that,  owing  to  shortage  in  clerical  help, 
no  promise  can  be  made  as  to  when  they  can  become  available.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  known  that  there  were  4.185.220  individuals  in  the  mili- 
tary service  between  January  1.  1917.  and  ISTovember  11,  1918. 

The  venereal  disease  incidence  in  the  first  million  drafted  men  ex- 
amined upon  their  entrance  to  service  w'as  2.88  per  cent.  In  the  second 
million  it  was  5.8  per  cent.  The  average  of  4.3  per  cent,  probably  rey>- 
resents  a fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  brought  into 
the  service  by  drafted  men. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  sick  report  on  account  of  ve- 
nereal disease  from  January  1,  1917,  to  January  31,  1919,  is  sufficient 
to  double  this  percentage,  or  to  indicate  that  as  many  men  acquired 
venereal  disease  in  the  service  as  brought  it  in  w'ith  them.  Subject  to 
incomplete  analysis  of  reports,  this  is  thought  to  be  the  most  reliable 
information  available  to  this  time. 

Very 'truly  yours. 

P.  M.  Ashbuen, 
Colonel,  Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  A. 

Apparently  for  ages  past  syphilis  has  been  a recognized  disease. 
Asserted  first  by  Sanchez,  later  Iw  Hensler,  followed  by  the  biblio- 
graphical researches  of  Gruner.  of  Janer  and  supported  by  Cazenave 
and  Eosenbaum — the  doctrine  of  the  antiquity  of  syphilis  rests  upon 
the  numerous  data,  borrowed  on  the  one  hand,  from  works  of  Chinese. 
Indian,  Greek  and  Latin  physicians:  on  the  other  hand  from  the  epi- 
grams and  satires  of  the  early  poets. 

I cannot  occupy  much  more  of  our  time,  but 'it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  earliest  descriptions  of  syphilis  in  China  may  be 
traced  to  the  time  of  the  “ Hoang-ty,'’  2637  B.C. 
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From  that  time  on  to  the  fifteenth  century  a more  or  less  clear 
record  is  left,  and  from  then  on  to  modern  times  medical  history  shows 
an  ever-increasing  knowledge — imtil  today  we  have  what  we  consider 
a fairljr  complete  idea  of  the  disease,  yet  I predict  that  one  hundred 
years  from  now  the  knowledge  of  syphilis  will  place  our  knowledge 
with  ancient  history. 

In  closing  I desire  to  give  some  figures  relating  to  the  insane, 
feeble-minded  and  epilei^tic  as  complied  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  1919. 

These  figures  show  the  relative  increase  in  insanity  cases  and  gen- 
eral population  from  January,  1910,  to  1918  ; Increase  in  insanity  was 
27.7  per  cent,  and  in  general  j)opulation  was  only  13.6  per  cent.  In- 
sanity did  actually  show  a higher  percentage,  but  these  figures  are 
given  by  the  National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Making  a dis- 
tinction between  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  we  have  the  following 
figures  for  Pennsylvania:  Insanity  in  1910,  187,791  cases  increased  to 
239,820  in  1918.  Feeble-minded  cases  in  1910  numbered  20,731  and  in 
1918  had  increased  to  39,381.  The  cost  to  the  United  States  for  1917'' 
to  provide  institutions  for  the  States  and  not  counting  any  of  the 
county  institutions  was  $43,926,888.88.  There  is  a reason  for  this  and 
it  is  fmmd  in  the  diseases  that  produce  these  alarming  figures. 

Dr.  Johnston  will  give  you  some  plain  talk.  He  will  tell  you  of  the 
almost  unbelievable  percentage  of  children  in  institutions  who  are 
there  because  of  syphilitic  parents. 

I am  not  going  to  tire  you  by  making  a long  address.  Most  of  you 
possibly  want  me  to  sit  down  now  and  hear  the  appointed  s]>eakers. 

I simply  want  to  impress  a few  facts  upon  your  minds.  Fir.st,  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  the  insane  as  against  the  increase  of  population  in 
this  State  is  as  three  to  one.  By  the  year  2030,  provided  the  popula- 
tion increases  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  past  seventy  years,  this  State 
will  have  a population  of  60,000.000  people  of  whom  12,000,000  tcill  ho 
insane,  feehle-mindeO  or  epileptic,  unless  the  state  or  national  govern- 
ment do  something  to  stop  the  increase. 

Dr.  Sommer:  I have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Dr.  J.  I.  Johnston, 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  who  will  speak  to 
us  on  the  subject  of  “ Social  Evils  and  Their  Consequence.” 

SOCIAL  EVILS  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCE 

By  Dr.  J.  I.  Johnston,  Pittsburgh 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I should  like  to  take  the  privilege  of  adding 
to  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me,  “ And  a Factor  in  Its  Solu- 
tion.” We  have  in  medicine  a term  called  prophylaxis,  which  is  a pre- 
ventive, and  that  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution.  It  is  a solution  that 
makes  the  objective  soiight  the  disease  germs  themselves,  and  instead 
of  waiting  to  have  the  disease  establish  itself  and  then  trying  to  find 
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a cure,  it  means  trying'  to  stamp  out  the  germs  themselves.  Prophj'^- 
laxis  means  prevention  and  I should  say  that  prevention  is  certainly 
the  first  step  toward  a cure.  In  the  army  the  prophylaxis  system  was 
used  and  applied  to  the  xu’evention  of  infection  after  exx)osure  had  oc- 
curred. As  to  the  use  of  prophjdaxis  as  a cure,  I -want  to  say  this,  if 
the  men  exx^osed  to  these  diseases  were  subjected  to  the  treatment  in 
the  first  two  or  three  hours  after  exposure  the  diseases  did  not  occur, 
but  after  the  lax^se  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  hours,  infection  was  certain. 
The  period  of  time  in  between  safety  and  the  absolute  certainty  of 
infection  was  very  short. 

But  I want  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  prophylaxis  of  no  ex- 
posure. No  exposure,  in  the  form  of  sociaTmoralitj",  is  the  best  method 
of  combating  these  diseases,  but  even  this  will  not  xJi’ove  a cure  to  all, 
because  some  causes  of  exposure  are  not  contracted  by  direct  sexual 
contact,  but  the  person  suffering  with  the  disease  may  infect  others 
by  other  means.  Infection  vrill  occur  through  a scratch  or  other  sore 
on  any  part  of  the  exx>osed  body,  and  the  disease  may  be  contracted 
by  touching  the  x^ei’son  who  already  has  it.  A camx^aign  of  no  ex- 
posure would  reduce  the  number  of  infections  over  70  per  cent.,  so  that 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  to  be  employed  in  stamping  out 
these  diseases,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  is  through  education. 

We  have  over  this  State  many  dispensaries  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  such  cases  which  we  must  mention,  and  the  venereal  wards 
and  x^revention  work  of  these  is  largely  devoted  to  young  men.  There 
must  still  be  a change  in  the  attitude  of  the  doctors  toward  these  dis- 
eases, although  there  has  been  a marked  change  in  the  x^ast  few  years. 
When  I first  became  a doctor  I was  one  of  a large  class  who  considered 
themselves  too  “ nice  " to  doctor  these  diseases,  but  I had  to  change 
my  mind  soon,  and  my  experience  has  been  something  of  which  I shall 
speak. 

Some  years  ago,  whenever  anj^  person  became  infected  with  these 
diseases  he  doctored  himself  or  went  to  the  drug  store  and  took  any 
of  a number  of  “ sure  cure  ” x^reparations  the  druggist  was  able  to 
supply  him  with,  and  doctored  in  secret.  Now  we  have  the  genito- 
urinary dispensaries  which  are  the  very  best  medium  for  the  treating 
and  eventual  cure  of  these  diseases.  Next  after  the  dispensaries  are 
the  general  hospitals,  which  have  wards  for  the  care  of  patients  suffer- 
ing with  these  diseases.  Private  care  is  sometimes  advisable,  and  the 
disease  may  be  stamx>ed  out  if  the  patient  is  willing  to  subject  himself 
to  the  tedious  processes  of  cure. 

There  are  two  of  these  venereal  diseases  that  must  be  combated, 
namely : gonorrhea  and  syx^hilis.  The  first  one  is  resxJonsible  for  a 
large  number  of  the  operations  on  women  and  children  that  have  to 
be  performed.  At  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  of  children,  and 
especially  is  it  true  of  the  babe  born  blind,  is  caused  by  this  disease 
of  gonorrhea.  One  of  our  leading  surgeons  told  me  at  one  time  that 
probably  50  x>er  cent,  of  his  work  would  not  be  necessary  were  it  not 
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for  these  diseases.  One-child  sterility  and  miscarriage  of  women  are 
two  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  connti\y  in  a very  large  degree  be- 
cause they  decrease  the  population  of  the  country  to  a large  extent. 
One-child  sterility  is  caused  always  by  gonorrhea  in  one  parent  or  the 
other.  One  of  the  most  terrible  results  of  syphilis  is  insanity,  and 
others  are  tabes,  miscarriage  and  many  surgical  cases. 

We  have  had  great  crusades  against  1;uberculosis,  which  is  one  of 
the  diseases  most  suscexrtible  to  treatment  provided  the  treatment  is 
begun  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  also  crusades  against  can- 
cer which  have  been  less  successful  so  far,  and  now  we  must  face 
something  similar  with  regard  to  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  Wasser- 
mann  is  so  well  known  that  we  do  not  use  the  name  in  our  wards,  but 
use  some  other  term  instead,  because  of  the  objection  of  many  patients 
to  admitting  the  possibility  of  their  having  need  of  such  treatment. 
We  believe  that  patients  should  be  told  when  suffering  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  diseases,  just  as  we  believe  the  patient  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  should  be  told,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  secure  in- 
telligent cooperation,  in  the  matter  of  treatment.  People  must  face 
the  facts  concerning  these  things,  and  the  knowledge  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  through  propaganda  wisely  used. 
Secrecy  with  regard  to  these  diseases,  means  of  infection  and  results 
of  the  diseases,  should  be  abandoned  and  the  truth  published.  Facts 
can  be  secured  from  the  medical  association  that  will  make  the  public 
take  note  of  these  things  and  they  will  see  the  need  of  caring  for 
these  diseases  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been  impressed  with 
the  need  of  caring  for  tuberculosis. 

There  is  a diffidence  to  speak  of  these  things  because  of  the  secrecy 
that  was  observed  with  regard  to  them  when  we  were  children.  The 
subject  was  kept  from  us  by  our  parents,  and  somehow  the  knowledge 
was  passed  from  one  child  to  another  secretly  and  often  in  a manner 
that  is  most  deplorable.  Our  attitude  toward  the  sex  question  is  all 
wrong.  In  most  classes  of  people  today  the  subject  is  taboo.  Sex  is 
not  a matter  of  habit.  There  is  the  fundamental  difference  betw'een 
the  sexes  and  only  self  control  is  needed  to  adjust  the  differences. 
This  self  control  must  be  given  and  acquired  by  means  of  education. 
If  one  detests  alcohol  he  never  becomes  a drinker;  and  if  he  detests 
opium  he  never  will  become  addicted  to  the  drug,  and  to  a certain 
extent  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  sex,  and  the  re- 
sults of  sexual  immorality.  The  young  man  in  college  appears  satis- 
fied to  run  risks  that  if  he  had  known  about  he  would  never  have  in- 
curred. Venus  and  Bacchus  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  With 
the  alcohol  gone,  the  matter  of  sex  problem  is  easier.  The  excitation 
from  alcohol  was  one  of  the  wor.st  features  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  education  along  the  line  of  sex.  Knowledge  and  control 
through  the  means  of  wise  education,  frankness  in  teaching  what  has 
heretofore,  been  clothed  in  secrecy,  and  the  problem  is  beginning  to  be 
solved,  I believe  the  problem  of  sex  shoidd  be  brought  before  the 
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students  by  some  one  capable  of  teaching  it  in  an  inspiring  way  when 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  understanding.  It  is  better  for  preachers 
and  teachers  to  approach  this  subject  with  students,  for  if  it  is  not 
done  this  waj''  it  will  be  given  to  each  child  in  some  manner  that  is  not 
so  good.  To  older  people  the  matter  can  be  presented  in  its  full  light, 
but  for  the  younger  people  and  immature  child,  the  matter  should  be 
given  to  them  guardedly  and  gradually. 

The  law  lays  down  certain  things  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done,  and 
certain  people  obey  because  they  will  obey  anything  they  believe  to  be 
right,  and  others  obey  through  fear.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  teaching 
these  things  to  young  people.  Some  obey  because  it  is  right,  and 
others  must  be  made  to  obey  through  fear  of  the  punishment  that  fol- 
lows their  disobedience.  Then  there  is  the  fear  of  doing  others  a 
hurt.  I believe  there  is  a wholesome  fear  into  which  a young  man 
may  be  thrown  to  force  him  to  obey  sex  laws.  In  some  of  our  states 
there  are  laws  regarding  the  condition  of  health  of  every  person  de- 
siring to  marry,  and  this  is  a good  thing  and  I believe  it  should  be  in 
every  state.  Marriage  is  surely  as  important  a step  as  taking  out  in- 
surance. But  for  the  young  people,  a full  explanation  at  the  proper 
time  is  the  right  attitude,  and  will  train  them  in  the  matter  of  self 
control. 

I am  not  opposed  to  a great  many  things,  but  some  of  the  moving 
pictures  and  plays  that  are  now  given  to  the  public  should  surely  be 
suppressed,  and  the  posters  and  pictures  and  literature  should  be  more 
carefully  censored.  The  advertisement  of  quack  doctors  in  the  news- 
papers is  gradually  disappearing,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  go.  Let 
us  encourage  the  control  of  desires  that  are  immoral  by  encouraging 
the  distribution  of  the  truth  about  life,  but  also  by  encouraging  clean 
athletics  and  hobbies  of  all  kinds,  and  fresh  air  and  simple  food,  and 
recognition  of  ethical  values,  and  the  need  of  a square  deal  to  women. 
One  of  the  strongest  appeals  you  can  make  to  a young  man  is  to  ask 
that  he  give  a square  deal  to  women. 

Early  marriages  and  the  assuming  of  family  responsibilities  are 
important  factors  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  One  of  the 
grave  menaces  to  our  democracj"  lies  in  the  number  of  men  who  spend 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  family  life.  It  is  a good  thing  for  a young  man  be- 
sides having  the  knowledge  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  to  keep 
right,  to  have  a good  woman  by  his  side  to  aid  and  sustain  him. 

Dr.  Sommer  : I now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  the 

Superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, of  Torrance.  Pa.,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  “ Venereal 
Diseases  as  a Causative  Factor  in  Insanity.”  Dr.  C.  R.  McKinniss. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASE  AS  A CAUSATIVE  FACTOR  IN  INSANITY 

By  Db.  C.  E.  McKinniss,  Torrance,  Pa. 

In  presenting  this  subject  before  this  association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
I am  much  impressed  with  the  great  influence  this  association  can 
wield  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease.  Your  members 
are  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  than  any  other  organization 
in  the  State  interested  in  the  many  sided  problem  of  social  welfare  in 
your  communities. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  no  problem  that  confronts  us  today 
is  moi’e  in  need  of  our  individual  and  combined  efforts,  and  no  prob- 
lem has  greater  potential  possibilities  for  the  good  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations than  this  question  of  v’enereal  disease. 

Those  of  us  who  come  in  contact  with  the  insane  have  noticed  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  commitments  during  the  past  three, 
months,  and  I am  convinced  that  much  of  this  reduction  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  alcoholic  drinks  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  reception  of  the  insane  from  a 
congested  district  like  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  that  alcohol  has  been  a 
leading  causative  factor  in  insanity,  but  a more  frequent  cause  of 
mental  disorders  resulting'  in  commitment  has  been  venereal  disease. 
If  we  knew  as  much  of  cancer  as  of  the  venereal  diseases,  syphilis, 
gonorrhea  and  chancroidal  infection,  it  would  disappear. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  question  as  it  relates  to  the  cause  of 
insanity,  syphilis  is  the  chief  disease  that  shows  destructive  lesions  in 
the  nervous  .system,  though  gonorrhea  and  chancroidal  infections  may 
cause  such  impairment  of  the  physical  health  as  to  predispose  to 
nervous  and  mental  disorders.  Syphilis  is  not  a disease  of  any  one 
race  or  country,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  diseases  to  which 
man  is  heir. 

The  spread  of  syphilis  over  southern  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  on  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  American 
voyage  might  place  the  blame  on  the  American  Indian  as  the  source 
of  infection  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering,  but  some  observers 
fllauseman.  Orton,  Bloch  and  Herxhemer)  have  described  bony  syphilis 
in  prehistoric  human  bones  unearthed  in  South  America,  Central  and 
North  America. 

Chinese  manuscripts  of  3.000  years  before  the  Christian  Era  de- 
scribe the  treatment  of  syphilis  with  mercury  suspended  in  oil. 

Very  rarely  indeed  is  any  country  or  race  fo\md  free  from  syphilis, 
but  at  times  it  has  become  so  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
as  to  rank  with  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  similar  diseases.  This  was 
esxjecially  true  at  the  time  the  sailors  of  Columbus’s  fleet  spread  the 
disease  over  almo.st  all  southern  Europe,  again  after  the  Crusades  and 
more  recently  among  the  American  troops  in  the  Philippine  campaign 
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of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Still  another  example  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  syphilis  was  seen  in  the  negro  of  the  South  following 
emancipation. 

Sir  Wm.  Osier,  in  commenting  on  the  freqnency  of  syphilis,  stated : 
“ It  is  to  be  remembered  that  syphilis  is  common  in  the  community 
and  there  are  probably  more  families  with  a luetic  than  a tubercular 
taint.”  Vedder  claims  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  tainted 
with  syphilis.  Lewis  (Paul  A.  Lewis)  states  that  15  x’er  cent,  of  the 
w’ork  of  a representative  hospital  for  the  insane  has  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  wdth  syphilis. 

Eeed  (Alfred  C.  Eeed)  states  that  next  to  tuberculosis  syjjhilis  is 
the  most  prevalent  disease  in  China,  w'hile  Erb  states  that  12  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  population  of  Berlin  are  syphilitic.  According  to  Fournier 
15  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  of  Paris  are  sj'xihilitic,  while  Albert 
Neisser  states  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are 
syx>hilitic. 

These  percentages  may  be  rather  alarming  to  us.  but  they  show  the 
w'orld-wdde  distribution  of  syphilis,  and  wdien  we  recall  the  prevalence 
of  venereal  disease  in  the  civil  jiopulation  of  onr  own  country  as 
brought  out  by  the  examinations  for  mobilizing  our  army  and  the 
efforts  for  control  of  it  in  the  camp  zones  w'e  can  readily  accept  the 
pei’centages  as  true  and  that  they  wmuld  equally  ax>ply  to  our  country 
and  perhaps  to  our  immediate  community. 

The  specific  cause  of  syphilis  has  been  definitely  known  for  com- 
paratively a short  time.  By  means  of  dark  field  examination  the  germ 
has  been  found  in  the  tissues,  and  only  a few  years  ago  Moore  and 
Noguchi  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  germ  of  syphilis  in  12  out  of 
70  brains  of  patients  dying  with  a syphilitic  disease. 

We  now  know^  that  syjDhilis  is  due  to  a specific  organism  or  germ 
of  the  spirella  group  w'hich  we  call  Treponema  pallidum,  and  w'e  also 
know  the  usual  manner  of  infection. 

The  seriousness  of  this  disease  in  a community  may  be  indicated 
bj'  the  vital  statistics  of  New  York  State  (Salmon,  1913),  w'here  syphilis 
ranked  third  in  the  cause  of  death  in  the  state,  tuberculosis  being 
first  (16.133  deaths),  pneumonia  second  (9.302  deaths)  and  syjihilis 
third  with  2,020  deaths.  During  that  year  syphilis  caused  more  deaths 
than  diphtheria  (1,854)  and  almost  as  many  as  both  measles  (1,071) 
and  typhoid  fever  (1,018). 

The  L^nited  States  Census  (1910)  gives  venereal  disease  (syphilis, 
gonorrhea  and  locomotor  ataxia)  as  the  cause  of  death  in  5,667  cases 
or  about  the  same  as  that  due  to  measles  (5,922)  or  scarlet  fever 
(5,243)  or  acute  nephritis  (5,956). 

The  invasion  of  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  Treponema  pal- 
lidum may  occur  within  a few  days  after  infection  and  as  late  as 
twenty  years  or  more.  It  is  the  results  of  this  invasion  that  w^e  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  this  evening.  When  the  germ  has  attacked 
the  brain  tissues  there  is  set  up  a chain  of  physical  and  mental  sym^)- 
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toms  that  is  known  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  paresis,  de- 
mentia paralytica  or  softening  of  the  brain.  This  condition  .was  first 
described  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Haslam  and 
Chiarngi,  but  it  was  not  until  1857  that  Esmarch  and  Jessen  advocated 
the  causal  relationship  of  general  paralysis  to  syphilis,  and  not  until 
very  recent  years  was  it  accej)ted  that  without  sj'philis  j'ou  could  not 
have  general  paralysis. 

Only  a few  studies  have  been  recorded  to  show  the  frequency  with 
which  persons  infested  with  syphilis  develop  general  paralysis.  Pilcz 
and  Mattouschek  examined  the  record  of  4.134  officers  of  the  Aiistrian 
Army  who  contracted  syphilis  between  1880  and  1890  and  found  4.67 
per  cent,  developed  general  paralysis,  1.6  per  cent,  locomotor  ataxia — 
total  6.27  per  cent.  Peck  and  Bandler  found  among  2,066  syphilitic 
f>atients  who  came  to  the  Prague  Skin  Clinic  during  1879  to  1899  that 
1.3  per  cent,  had  developed  general  paralysis.  This  would  mean  that 
from  1.3  to  6.27  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  contract  syphilis  develop 
general  paralysis,  and  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  facts  that  general 
paralysis  usually  becomes  manifest  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50 
years,  which  should  be  the  most  productive  years  of  life,  and  also  that 
when  once  the  disease  develoj)s  the  end  is  death.  In  our  experience 
with  over  600  patients  with  general  paralysis,  the  death  came  2.84 
years  after  the  first  symptoms  were  noticed. 

During  the  past  several  years  my  service  has  been  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  where  the  chief  condition  due  to  syphilis  has  been  general 
paralysis.  In  nine  years  of  that  time  we  had  3,248  persons  committed 
and  431  or  13.26  per  cent,  were  x^aretics.  These  patients  were  admitted 
to  two  different  institutions — the  State  Ilosjutal  at  Norristown.  Pa., 
to  which  were  admitted  patients  in  about  equal  numbers  from  the 
rural  and  city  environment,  showed  11.3  per  cent,  of  general  paralysis, 
while  at  the  Pittsburgh  City  Home  and  Hospitals,  which  receives  pa- 
tients from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  only,  15.8  per  cent,  had  general 
f)aralysis — showing  the  more  frequent  development  of  syphilitic  dis- 
eases in  city  population  than  that  found  in  country  districts. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  the  frequency  Avith  which  gen- 
eral paralysis  is  found  in  the  colored  race.  It  was  found  that  22.2  per 
cent,  of  the  colored  men  and  18.3  f>er  cent,  of  colored  women  committed 
from  Pittsburgh  had  general  paralysis.  The  quoting  of  statistics  is 
usually  lacking  in  interest,  sometimes  tiresome,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  convincing  ways  of  presenting  an  argument. 

Permit  me  to  state  further  that  diiring  the  jiast  four  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  admit  2.192  indigent  insane  committed  from  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  (1,381  men  and  811  women)  ; of  this  number  408 
(313  men  and  95  women)  were  general  jAaralytics.  This  means  that 
one  man  in  every  4.4  and  one  woman  in  8.5  were  insane  from  an  infec- 
tion with  syphilis.  / 

The  treatment  of  general  paralysis  seems  to  offer  no  encourage- 
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ment  for  cure,  and  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  to  the  causes  operating  long  before  general  paralysis  ap- 
pears, and  let  me  assure  you  this  is  not  a problem  the  solution  of 
which  is  left  to  the  medical  profession  entirely.  It  is  a social  problem 
far  reaching  in  its  causes  and  involving  human  wills  and  instinct.s, 
and  will  require  more  than  control  of  disease  by  treatments.  There 
must  be  an  educational  program  dealing  with  the  subject  from  child- 
hood to  adult  life,  not  only  to  produce  healthy  organs  but  healthy 
mental  adjustments  to  the  realities  of  life  in  school,  sex  life,  social  life 
and  parenthood. 

The  energies  of  youth  must  find  an  outlet  in  properly  directed  lines, 
such  as  the  school  athletics,  boy  scout  movements,  and  military  train- 
ing. The  greatest  essential  for  the  successful  handling  of  the  venereal 
problem  is  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  social  welfare,  and  I 
feel  that  we  have  in  the  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the 
fight  against  venereal  disease  a place  for  everyone  of  us  to  do  our  part 
in  living  up  to  our  responsibilities.  This  is  not  a utopian  dream  but 
a practical  program  to  meet  realities. 

This  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  as  follows : 

A PEOGEAM  FOE  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  VENEEEAL  DISEASE  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1919-1920 

1.  IMEDICAL  IMEASUEES 

1.  Thirty  clinics  for  the  ti-eatment  of  venereally  infected  patients 
by  specially  trained  physicians — these  clinics  acting  as  educational 
centers  for  physicians  and  laity,  and  also  as  a Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  Facilities  for  hospital  treatment. 

3.  Department  of  health  regulations,  classifying  venereal  diseases 
as  quarantinable. 

4.  Detection  and  location  of  persons  venereally  infected.  The  com- 
pelling of  treatment,  quarantine  when  refusing  to  do  so. 

5.  For  establishment  of  detention  hospitals. 

6.  Elimination  of  advertising  quacks,  and  also  of  venereal  disease 
nostrums,  drugs  and  instruments  bj^  the  laws  of  1870-1919. 

7.  Prophylactic  stations. 

8.  Prophylactic  packages — individual. 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  IMEASUEES 

1.  Educational  placards. 

2.  Edxicational  pamphlets. 

3.  Educational  lectures : (a)  Industrial  men  and  women.  Lectures 
graded  as  to  age  and  sex.  (h)  Organized  societies  composed  of  repre- 
sentative men,  representative  women. 

4.  Motion  pictures. 

5.  Exhibition. 
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3.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 

A state  law  and  local  laws  based  on  local  needs. 

The  state  law  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Health  broad  powers  to 
cover  conditions  peculiar  to  different  localities. 

4.  COOPERATION 

1.  Medical  profession,  ministers,  judicial  and  police  department. 

2.  Organization  of  I’epresentative  men  and  women  and  societies  for 
l^ublic  good,  as  the  Y.  IM.  C.  A.  and  Salvation  Armjn 

Dr.  Sommer:  These  subjects  are  very  interesting.  I am  very  sorry 
to  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Pray,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  here  to  0]3en  the  discussion,  has  been  called  back  to  Philadelphia 
by  a telegram.  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdock  is  here  and  I will  call  upon  him  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  INIurdocii  : Mr.  Chairman,  Jj(ulies  and  Gentlemen:  Drs.  Johnston 
and  McKinniss  have  covered  this  subject  very  thoroughly.  I just  want 
to  add  one  small  contribution,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  venereal 
diseases  on  the  second  generation.  I do  not  know  of  anything  that 
would  axjpeal  more  to  young  men  and  women  than  to  see  the  poor 
children  who  come  to  us  suffering  from  syphilis  caused  by  the  parents. 
As  a rule  when  the  parents  suffer  from  this  disease  the  children  are 
not  born  alive,  but  sometimes  they  are  born  to  suffer.  They  live  only 
a little  while.  Everyone  ought  to  know  about  these  things  and  it  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  No  or- 
ganization can  do  more  to  spread  the  knowledge  throughout  the  State 
than  this  organization.  Let  us  tell  boys  and  girls  what  will  happen 
if  they  do  wrong  in  sex  matters.  Evei’y  boy  should  be  told  that  either 
of  the  two  things  will  happen,  there  will  be  piregnancy  or  he  will  con- 
tract a venereal  disease.  We  must  S])eak  plainly  of  these  things.  W’e 
see  the  results  in  the  feeble-minded  children.  I am  very  glad  to  have 
a chance  to  be  with  yon  tonight  and  hear  these  discussions  and  I 
think  we  should  all  go  back  home  determined  to  do  all  we  can  to 
stamp  out  this  dreadful  disease. 

Dr.  Sommer  : The  subject  is  open  for  general  discussion.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  anything  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  or  any  questions  to  ask. 

Dr.  Hill  : My  position  with  regard  to  these  things  is  precisely  the 
same  as  Dr.  McKinniss’  and  I can  only  einphasize  his  remarks.  I am 
glad  to  do  so  and  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  Gill  : How  far  will  it  be  proper  to  bring  this  into  the  public 
school?  Many  parents  do  not  have  the  knowledge  and  others  do  not 
use  their  knowledge  to  instruct  their  children.  I should  like  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  extent  and  how  it  should  be  done. 
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Dr.  Sommer:  Teach  the  teachers  hon'  and  -\vhat  to  teach. 

Mr.  Gill  : How  far  would  we  be  warranted  in  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  on  the  public  school  teachers? 

Dr.  Sommer:  I will  admit  that  at  present  the  probabilities  are  that 
most  of  the  teachers  are  not  able  to  place  this  subject  before  the  chil- 
dren properly. 

!Mr.  Joxes  : I should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Johnston  whether  this  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  done  by  the  parents,  most 
of  whom  desire  it  very  much  but  who  lack  the  ability  or  courage  to 
undertake  the  task.  Should  this  be  undertaken  by  the  parent  or  re- 
ferred to  the  physician. 

Dr.  .Johnston  : It  should  be  done  by  the  parent  until  the  child  is 
up  to  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  first  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  parent.  I believe  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  adapt  this  to  the 
public  school  life.  It  may  be  brought  very  properly  into  the  high 
school. 

Mr.  Jones:  Would  you  wait  for  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  child? 
Because  of  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  child,  he  must  be  given  some 
teaching  quite  early  in  life  and  if  this  natural  curiosity  of  the  child 
is  not  satisfied  by  the  truth  it  will  be  satisfied  in  the  wrong  way  very 
likely. 

Mr.  Gill  : It  is  all  right  and  proper  for  the  medical  profession  to 
teach  these  matters  and  it  is  all  right  for  the  parents' when  they  can 
do  so,  bnt  if  it  concerns  the  whole  community  and  the  public  school 
teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach  it,  they  should  be  prepared  to  do  so 
at  once  because  the  public  school  reaches  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Boyd  : There  is  a way  of  teaching  this  that  is  much  easier. 
Why  could  not  the  school  board  make  it  obligatory  to  have  the  medical 
examiner  take  a class  of  boys  and  a class  of  girls  and  teach  them. 
Many  parents  in  the  larger  towns  turn  their  children  out  to  attend  the 
picture  shows,  and  the  country  boys  from  the  surrounding  districts 
appear  in  their  cars  and  take  the  girls  away  for  immoral  purposes. 
The  girls  are  even  accosted  on  the  main  streets  by  the  riff  raff  of  the 
streets.  The  town  councils  should  produce  laws  that  would  do  away 
with  such  things  and  make  such  actions  impossible.  I know  these 
things  to  be  a fact  in  my  own  home  town  and  many  others  wfill  ac- 
knowledge the  same  things.  On  one  of  the  streets  of  the  borough  you 
can  see  from  a dozen  to  eighteen  automobiles  banked  up  along  the 
curbstone  and  the  young  men  load  up  and  take  away  the  young  women. 
We  can  talk  all  we  please  and  the  evil  goes  on.  I think  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  teach  them  the  dangers  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  have 
the  districts  that  have  a medical  examiner  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  examiner  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  these  things.  IMany  pai'ents 
do  not  care  to  teach  their  children  anything  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
have  them  out  on  the  street  out  of  their  way. 
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Dr.  Sommer:  Every  school  board  must  have  a medical  examiner, 
but  the  doctor  who  makes  this  examination  will  not  have  time  to 
teach  the  subject  as  it  should  be  taught  because  of  the  need  of  making 
so  many  classes  of  the  students  and  teaching  them  just  what  they 
should  know  at  the  proper  age. 

Mr.  Scheffer  : Many  men  are  so  backward  about  speaking  about 
these  things  and  I wonder  why  it  is  so.  When  I was  a small  boy  I 
read  a book  on  this  subject  and  it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
that  has  not  left  me  yet.  Why  not  have  it  published  in  common  lan- 
guage that  the  boy  can  understand?  If  the  physicians  are  backward 
or  cannot  or  will  not,  why  not  do  it  some  other  way?  If  it  were  cattle 
or  horses,  we  w'ould  publish  the  truth.  The  boy  is  not  very  old  or  very 
bright  who  does  not  learn  these  things  early  in  his  youth  and  usually 
in  a way  that  he  will  never  forget. 

Dr.  Sommer  : Many  books  are  published  for  the  use  of  parents  and 
for  children  dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Eev.  Father  Coljhns  : I have  an  idea  and  I think  it  is  worth  bear- 
ing in  mind  and  I also  think  it  can  be  acted  upon  in  a practical  way. 
This  question  is  a moral  question  and  I notice  that  we  are  busy  pass- 
ing over  the  agency  that  ought  to  devote  a great  deal  of  care  and  at- 
tentioji  to  the  subject  and  that  agency  is  the  church.  The  churches 
are  here  to  establish  principles  and  to  see  that  these  moral  principles 
are  taught  to  children.  Morality  is  religion.  ‘ God  must  be  put  into 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  into  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  child. 
It  is  the  absence  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  child  that  brings  these 
dreadful  consequences  into  the  world.  I do  not  approve  of  the  subject 
being  brought  into  the  public  school,  because  the  atmosphere  must  be 
religious,  and  the  church  is  the  place  where  the  proper  religious  at- 
mosphere may  be  had.  The  habits  must  be  formed  in  childhood  and 
the  religious  elements  must  be  emphasized.  Eeligious  instruction  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  moral  instruction.  Impressions  of  a 
religious  nature  will  teach  them  to  keep  the  commandments  and  re- 
spect the  men  and  women  who  respect  themselves.  Let  us  show  them 
that  it  is  not  right  to  draw  down  any  other  boy  or  girl.  You  mufet 
impress  the  child  with  God  and  His  motives,  because  it  is  the  only 
motive  that  will  appeal  strongly  enough  to  the  child. 

IMr.  Conrad  : Our  discussion  so  far  has  settled  around  a cure  for 
the  general  existing  conditions.  The  theory  of  non-exposure  has  in- 
terested me  very  greatly,  because  the  information  we  have  had  here- 
tofore has  been  mainly  with  the  cure  of  the  diseases  after  infection 
has  occurred.  And  it  is  to  get  an  expression  of  the  general  sentiment 
that  I rise  to  ask  a question  : Are  we  agreed  that  for  the  future  the 
campaign  shall  be  a campaign  of  non-exposure? 

Mb.  McKinniss:  The  emphasis  should  be  on  that  phase  of  the 

question,  but  the  other  sides  of  the  subject  will  have  to  receive  a great 
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deal  of  attention  also.  Treatment  will  have  to  be  offered  for  all  con- 
ditions, from  the  stage  before  infection  all  along  the  line. 

!Mr.  Xoeeis  : I have  a word  to  say  along  the  prophylaxis  subject. 
“While  I was  in  the  service  last  year,  I was  placed  at  Ann  Arbor  for 
four  months  for  special  duty.  We  were  advised  there  that  the  army 
authorities  tried  to  keep  awaj’  all  the  “ red  light  ” districts,  but  if 
such  conditions  did  occur  that  we  were  to  doctor  after  infection  and  to 
take  prophylactic  measures.  The  treatment  was  given  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  soldier  to  camp,  and  conditions  were  controlled 
by  reports  of  all  absences  from  camp  with  leave  or  without  leave.  W^e 
are  talking  a great  deal  along  the  line  of  bringing  this  instruction  into 
the  school.  The  State  of  Maryland  has  taken  this  subject  of  prophy- 
laxis up,  although  it  has  not  been  brought  into  their  schools.  Classes 
should  be  formed  and  a physician  should  have  charge  of  it  and  show 
the  boys  and  girls  the  results  of  infection.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  of  the  effects  upon  the  tissues  and  spinal  cord  because  of  the 
discussions  which  have  gone  before.  We  were  shown  the  results  and 
they  should  be  shown  to  the  young  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Sommer:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  with  us  tonight  a 
state  official  who  would  like  to  say  a few  words  to  you.  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Siebrecht,  of  the  State  Prison  Labor  Commission. 

iSlR.  Siebrecht:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  many  state  and  county  conventions  on  the 
subject  of  penal  institutions.  You  af)preciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  men  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  men  in  the  Western 
Penitentiary.  These  men  are  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  goods  as  brooms,  shoes,  and  such  articles  of  clothing  as  under- 
wear, overalls  and  jumpers.  W'“e  are  not  allowed  to  sell  our  products 
in  the  open  market,  but  we  have  to  depend  on  the  state  and  county  in- 
stitutions. We  employ  very  few  men  and  would  be  glad  to  employ 
many  more.  These  men  should  be  employed  if  they  are  to  spend  their 
time  other  than  in  idleness,  which  tends  to  send  them  out  of  the  insti- 
tutions worse  than  they  were  when  they  entered.  We  are  making  in 
Huntington  the  automobile  license  tags  for  the  State  vv'hich  employs 
only  from  sixty-eight  to  one  hundred  men.  “We  are  a department  of 
a state  activities  and  we  want  to  get  better  cooperation  to  teach  these 
men  a trade  which  will  make  better  citizens  of  them  when  they  come 
out.  I have  called  upon  sixty  institutions  in  this  State  and  I hope  you 
will  give  us  your  cooperation  in  the  broom  department  that  now  em- 
ploys only  three  to  five  men  and  even  at  that  they  can  keep  the  pro- 
duction so  far  ahead  of  the  demand  that  we  must  store  them  away. 
It  seems  a shame  that  we  cannot  get  enough  cooperation  to  keep  these 
men  more  closely  employed.  I have  a small  exhibit  in  one  of  the  small 
exhibit  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Nixon,  and  I would  like  to  have  all  of  you 
stop  in  and  see  the  things  we  have  there. 
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Chairman  : We  are  all  interested  in  the  reformatories.  Just  stop 
to  think  for  a moment  what  it  means  for  these  men  to  be  without 
employment.  They  should  be  employed  steadily,  because  they  get 
tired  when  working  and  sleep  w'ell  and  think  better  thoughts  and  they 
have  a chance  to  come  out  of  these  institutions  better  men  than  when 
they  went  in.  They  shoidd  all  be  sentenced  to  work  while  serving 
sentence*  rather  than  to  be  placed  in  solitarj^  confinement. 

Mr.  Solenberger:  What  institutions  can  legally  make  purchases? 

Mr.  Siebrecht  : Only  those  institutions  that  receive  State  aid. 

Mr.  Solenberger  : Are  all  state-aided  institutions  permitted  to  make 
purchases? 

Mr.  Siebrecht  : I am  not  certain  about  that.  I think  we  are  pev- 
mitted  to  sell  to  all  who  receive  State  aid. 

Miss  Bedrava  : I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  public  schools  should 
aid  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  subjects 
that  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Gill  : I feel  that  what  Kev.  Father  Collins  has  said  about  the 
church  being  the  ,place  to  give  the  proper  atmosphere  to  this  subject 
is  probably  true,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  after  all  only  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  found  in  the  churches  of  any  denomi- 
nation, and  that  leaves  sixty  per  eent.  outside  who  are  not  reached  by 
this  means,  and  that  means  that  the  church  cannot  reach  the  greatest 
number. 

Dr.  Sommer:  I am  personally  opposed  to  having  the  matter  taught 
in  the  xmblic  schools  because  you  cannot  find  enough  teachers  Avho  are 
eapable  of  teaching  this  as  it  shoidd  be  taught. 

Mr.  Gill  ; For  that  matter,  do  you  ever  find  enough  people  ivho  are 
trained  at  the  beginning  of  any  campaign?  They  must  be  trained  to 
meet  the  demands. 

The  Convention  was  adjourned  to  meet  the  folloiving  morning  in 
the  Court  House. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION, 
OCTOBER  22 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Roderus,  who 
called  upon  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Frank  C.  Oberly,  Butler,  Pa.,  for  the  invo- 
cation. 

President  : Are  there  any  committees  ready  to  report  this  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  Smiles,  Chairman  : The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  is  ready 
to  submit  its  report. 

To  the  Officers  and  Memhers  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsiilvania : We, 
the  undersigned  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting,  have 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  for  our  1920  meeting, 
and  would  suggest  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  they  try  to  ar- 
range for  the  Convention  to  open  on  Wednesday,  the  second  week  in 
October. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Chairman, 

J.  Clyde  Miller, 

Georgia  Dunn, 

J.  Pringle  Borthwick, 

John  Landis, 

Geo.  Carson, 

E.  E.  Ohl, 

S.  H.  Boyd, 

T.  H.  Schadenberger. 

Mr.  Macken  ; I move  that  the  Report  for  Time  and  Place  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Evans;  I second  the  motion. 

President  : It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place  be  adopted;  are  there  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Gill:  Is  the  time  suggested  the  second  Wednesdaj^  of  October? 

President  : Yes. 

Mr.  Gill  : I happen  to  know  that  a very  important  meeting  has 
been  scheduled  there  for  that  date,  and  that  their  arrangements  have 
already  been  made.  I mention  this  because  the  hotels  will  be  filled  up 
and  it  may  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  have  our  meeting  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smiles  ; The  suggestion  of  the  Time  and  Place  Committee  is 
entirely  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  we  may  safely  leave 
the  matter  in  their  hands  and  abide  by  their  decision. 
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President  : It  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Are  there  any  other  remarks? 

The  question  was  called  for  and  put,  and  upon  voting  the  motion 
was  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

President  ; Any  other  committee  Teady  to  report  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kain,  Chairman : As  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  I 
submit  the  following  report ; 

TKEASUKER’S  REPORT 

THE  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  G.  THEUE.ER,  TREASURER  OF  THE  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  CHARI- 
TIES AND  CORRECTIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

FOR  THE  BIENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING 
OCTOBER  1,  1919 

In  transmitting  my  report,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  same  over  a 
biennial  period,  instead  of  a fiscal  yearly  period  owing  to  the  fact  that 
onr  last  convention  was  postponed  by  a stringent  mandate,  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  calling  for  the  postponement  of  all 
public  gatherings,  as  a precautionary  or  preventive  measure  in  check- 
ing the  then  prevalent  epidemic  of  influenza.  In  handing  you  this  re- 
port I wish  to  advise  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  officers  that  every 
cent  expended  has  been  utilized  to  the  end  that  the  Association  has 
accrued  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

I would  herewith  respectfully  reiterate  my  suggestion  of  two  years 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  all  present  members  of  the  Association  con- 
tinue with  their  missionary  efforts  among  the  directors  or  overseers 
of  districts  that  have  not  yet  joined ; impress  upon  them  the  impor- 
tance of  membership  in  the  Association,  and  see  if  we  can  not  increase 
our  representation  at  the  next  convention.  We  are  either  going  for- 
ward in  the  way  of  new  members,  or  slipping  back.  I believe  we  all 
want  to  go  forward. 

The  treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  on  hand,  according 
to  the  findings  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  convention  met  at  Johnstown,  October  16,  1917. 

The  treasurer  further  charges  himself  with  the  following  receipts 
from  various  almshouses,  institutions,  and  societies,  during  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  October  1,  1919: 

RECEIPTS 
Received  From 

1917  Amount 

Oct.  1.  Balance  on  hand,  per  findings  of  Auditing  Commit- 
tee   $ 447.04 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  County 15.00 

“ 13.  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  Fairview,  Pa.  15.00 

“ 13.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mercer  County 15.00 
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Oct.  1.5.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Williamsport  Poor  District, 

Williamsport,  Pa 10.00 

“ 19.  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Eeformatory,  Huntingdon..  15.00 

“ 19.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Chester  County 5.00 

“ 27.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Eoxborough  Poorhouse 15.00 

“ 29.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment, 

Perry  County  15.00 

“ 29.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor 

District,  Philadelphia  15.00 

“ 29.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Indiana  County 15.00 

“ 30.  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Milton  Borough  Poorhouse....  5.00 

“ 31.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Warren  County 15.00 

Nov.  1.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Meadville,  Pa 5.00 

“ 1.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allegheny  County 15.00 

“ 2.  Directors  of  the  IMiddle  Coal  Field  Poor  District, 

Hazelton,  Pa 10.00 

“ 2.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Township  of  Germantown, 

Germantown.  Philadelphia  * 15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Bedford  County 15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cumberland  County 15.00 

5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Somerset  Count3' 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  York  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Danville  and  Mahoning  Poor 

District,  Danville.  Pa 5.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Delaware  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before 

thej'  are  of  School  Age,  Philadelphia 10.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Chester  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Children’s  Aid  Soeietj’  of  Western  Pennsjdvania, 

Pittsburgh  15.00 

“ 9.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Greene  County 15.00 

“ 9.  Western  Penns_vlvanla  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wilkinsburg  Pa 10.00 

“ 9.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Franklin  County 15.00 

“ 9.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Potter  County 15.00 

“ 13.  Directors  of  the  Pittston  City,  Jenkins  Township, 

and  Pittston  Township  Poor  District,  Pittston,  Pa.  10.00 
“ 13.  Directors  of  the  Con.yngham  and  Centralia  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Centralia,  Pa 10.00 

“ 14.  Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 

County,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 15.00 

“ 15.  Directors  of  the  Bethesda  Home  for  Girls,  Pittsburgh  5.00 

” 17.  Directors  of  the  Poor  District  of  the  City  of  Carbon- 

dale,  Carbondale,  Pa 10.00 

17.  Western  Pennsjdvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Pittsburgh  10.00 

“ 19.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scran- 
ton, Pa 15.00 
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Xov.  21.  Directors  of  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 

of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Polk,  Pa 15.00 

“ 21.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lancaster  County 15.00 

“ 21.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Tioga  County 15.00 

“ 21.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Berks  County 15.00 

“ 24.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Somerset.  Pa 5.00 

“ 26.  Eastern  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  Spring 

City,  Pa 15.00 

“ 27.  Pennsylvania  Training  School.  IMorganza,  Pa 15.00 

“ 30.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Fayette  County 15.00 

Dec.  3.  Milton  Borough  Poor  Di.strict,  ^Milton,  Pa 5.00 

“ 7.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  15.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Adams  County 15.00 

“ 10.  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Warren.  Pa 15.00 

“ 11.  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 

Children,  Elwyn,  Pa 15.00 

“ 13.  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg, 

Pa 15.00 

“ 15.  The  Glen  Mills  School,  Glen  Mills.  Pa 10.00 

“ 17.  Westmoreland  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Greensburg, 

Pa 5.00 

“ 31.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County.  Warren, 

Pa 5.00 

1018 

Jan.  3.  Directors  of  the  Philipsburg  Borough  Home.  Philips- 

burg-.  Pa • 5.00 

“ 7.  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia 15.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland 

Township  Poor  District,  Susquehanna,  Pa 5.00 

“ 14.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Northampton  County 15.00 

“ 15.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Beaver  County 15.00 

“ 24.  Department  of  Health  and  Charities,  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, Philadelphia  15.00 

“ 25.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County 15.00 

Feb.  7.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Huntingdon  County 15.00 

“ 20.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Westmoreland  County 15.00 

Mar.  18.  Board  of  Commissioners.  Clarion  County 15.00 

“ 19.  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  Shamokin  and  Coal  Town- 
ship Poor  District,  Shamokin,  Pa 10.00 

“ 21.  Board  of  Commissioners,  McKean  County 15.00 

“ 27.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County 15.00 

Apr.  4.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cambria  County 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County 15.00 

“ 22.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Schuylkill  County 15.00 

May  16.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Williamsport  Poor  District, 

Williamsport,  Pa 10.00 

.lune  1.  Boys’  Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Pa 10.00 
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Aug.  29.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Venango  County 15.00 

Sept.  6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mifflin  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City, 

and  Pittston  Township  Poor  District,  Pittston,  Pa.  10.00 

“ 25.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Dauphin  County 15.00 

“ 28.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Fayette  County 15.00 

Oct.  5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Montgomery  County 15.00 

Nov.  1.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bloom  Poor  District,  Blooms- 

burg.  Pa 5.00 
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Feb.  10.  Board  of  Commissioners.  Warren  County 15.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allegheny  County 15.00 

“ 10.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Venango  County 15.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Shamolcin  and  Coal  Township  Poor 

District.  Shamokin.  Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded.  Spring  City,  Pa.  15.00 

“ 10.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Westmoreland  County. 

Greensburg,  Pa 5.00 

*■  10.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Somerset,  Pa.  5.00 

“ 17.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Pittsburgh  10.00 

“ 17.  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia 15.00 

“ 17.  Directors  of  the  Eoxborough  Poorhouse,  Philadelphia  15.00 

“ 17.  Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 

County,  Betreat,  Pa 15.00 

“ 17.  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Beformatory,  Huntingdon, 

Pa 15.00 

" 17.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Pittsburgh  15.00 

” 17.  Board  of  Commissioners.  Indiana  County 15.00 

“ 17.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clarion  County 15.00 

“ 17.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  York  County 15.00 

“ 21.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Meadville,  Pa 5.00 

“ 21.  Directors  of  the  Conyngham  and  Centralia  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Ceiitralia,  Pa 10.00 

“ 21.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lancaster  County 15.00 

“ 21.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  Employment  of  Del- 
aware County,  Lima,  Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scranton,  Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  Board  of  Commissioners,  McKean  County 15.00 

24.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Chester  County 15.00 

“ ^ 24.  Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Kennett 

Square,  Pa 5.00 

“ 24.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Westmoreland  County 15.00 

“ 27.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employ- 
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ment  for  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Township  Poor 

District,  Philadelphia  15.00 

Feb.  28.  Directors  of  the  Philipsburg  City  Home,  Philipsburg, 

Pa 5.00 

“ 28.  P>oard  of  Commissioners,  Potter  County 15.00 

Mar.  1.  IMiddle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  Carbon  and  Luzerne 

Counties,  Hazleton.  Pa 10.00 

“ .3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Perry  County 15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Schuylkill  Comity 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County 15.00 

" 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Franklin  County 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bei’ks  County 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of 

Somerset  County,  Somerset,  Pa 15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City,  and 

Pittston  Township  Poor  District,  Pittston,  Pa 10.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Huntingdon  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Adams  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mercer' County 15.00 

“ 8.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  lor  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa 10.00 

“ 8.  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Oak- 
dale, Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren. Elwyn,  Pa 15.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  City  of  Carbondale 10.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cumberland  County 15.00 

10.  Directors  of  the  Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh 5.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Northampton  County 15.00 

“ 10.  Penn.sylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg....  15.00 

“ 12.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Greene  County 15.00 

“ 12.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bedford  County 15.00 

“ 17.  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded. Polk,  Pa 15.00 

“ 17.  Board  of  Trustees,  Pennsylvania  Training  School. 

Morganza,  Pa 15.00 

“ 18.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County 15.00 

“ 18.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County 15.00 

“ 18.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Danville  and  Mahoning  Poor 

District.  Danville.  Pa 5.00 

“ 18.  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Warren.  Pa 15.00 

“ 18.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Delaware  County,  Media. 

Pa 10.00 

Apr.  9.  State  IIosp)ital  for  Criminal  Insane,  Fairview 15.00 

.May  5.  Department  of  Health  and  Charities,  Philadelphia...  15.00 

“ 12.  Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland  Township  Asylum 

for  the  Poor,  Susqiiehanna,  Pa 5.00 
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]\ray  31.  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Warren,  Pa 5.00 

Ang’.  6.  Board  of  Commissioners,  County  of  Beaver 15.00 

“ 6.  The  Managers  of  the  Belief  and  Employment  of  the 

Poor  for  Township  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia..  15.00 

“ 6.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Elk  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lehigh  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cambria  County 15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Williamsport  Poorliouse,  Williams- 
port, Pa 10.00 

“ 11.  Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children.  Phila- 
delphia   10.00 

“ 27.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  IMifflin  County 15.00 

“ ■ 27.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Dauphin  County 15.00 

“ 28.  Win.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers  (Befunding  for  bill  errone- 
ously paid  twice) 31.75 

“ 28.  Montrose  Borough  Poor  District,  iMontrose,  Pa 5.00 

“ 30.  Overseer  of  the  IMilton  Borough  Poor  District.  Mil- 

ton,  Pa 5.00 

“ 30.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Fayette  County 15.00 

Sept.  4.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Lock  Haven  Poorliouse.  Clinton  County 10.00 

“ 9.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Montgomery  County 15.00 

“ 26.  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Bradford  County ' 15.00 

“ 16.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blakely  Poor  District 10.00 

Oct.  1.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Tioga  County 15.00  , 

“ 1.  Eeceipts  for  biennial  period  ending  October  1,  1919, 

plus  balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1917  (Per  finding 


of  Auditing  Committee)  $2,488.79 

The  Treasurer  has  paid  out  and  claims  credit  for  the  following 
disbursements,  as  per  the  receipts  on  file.  Duly  approved  bj^  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Secretary  : 

DISBUESEMENTS 
Paid  To 

1017  Amount 

Oct.  19.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  For  2,500 

2,500  manilla  envelopes.  Check  No.  56 $ 10.50 

“ 19.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  hotel 

expenses  incident  to  Johnstown  Convention.  Check 

No.  57  30.70 

“ 19.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  post- 

age and  telegraph  incident  to  Johnstown  Conven- 
tion. Check  No.  58  33.48 

“ 19.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  postal  sup- 
plies. Check  No.  55  10.00 

“ 27.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  compensa- 
tion as  Treasurer,  per  by-laws.  Check  No.  59 75.00’ 
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Nov.  9.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  com- 
pensation as  Secretary,  per  by-laws.  Check  No.  60.  125.00 

“ 15.  Check  to  J.  K.  Satteson,  Overseer  of  Poor,  Milton 

Poor  Dist.,  Milton  Pa.,  returned  from  bank.  Kea- 
son — “ deceased  ” 5.00 

1!)18 

Jan.  8.  Win.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  For  two 

half-tone  cuts  for  report.  Check  No.  61 13.10 

Feb.  16.  Johnstown  Leader  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  For  letter- 
heads. Check  No.  63  9.8-1 

“ 25.  A.  W.  Smith  Floral  Co.,  Pittsbui’gh,  Pa.  For  flowers 

for  President  Eoderus  during  illness  in  West  Penn 

Hospital.  Check  No.  63  5.00 

“ 11.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  postal  sup- 
plies. Check  No.  64  5.00 

Alay  7.  Johnstown  Leader  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  For — See 

orders  Nos.  15658,  15659,  15457,  14840.  Check  No.  65  60.79 

June  27.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  per  approved  bill.  Cheek  No. 

66  6.93 

.'Vug.  23.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  Expenses 
incurred  attending  meeting  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee at  Pittsburgh.  Check  No.  67 38.35 

“ 24.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  postal  sup- 
plies. Check  No.  68  10.00 

Sept.  5.  Win.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  For  printing 
notices  or  preliminary  announcements  “ Come  to 

Butler.”  Check  No.  69  27.75 

“ 17.  Harry  E.  Davis,  Altoona,  Pa.  Transcribing  proceed- 
ings of  .Johnstown  Convention.  Check  No.  70 73.50 

“ 17.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  IMiscel- 

laneous  expenses  per  approved  bill.  Check  No.  71.  . 29.83 

” 17.  Accurate  Addressing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Clerical 

services.  Check  No.  72  8.00 

Oct.  12.  Accurate  Addressing  Co.,  Philadel])hia,  Pa.  Clerical 

services.  Check  No.  73  6.00 

“ 13.  Win.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  For  1,300 

mailing  cards.  Check  No.  74 15.75 

“ 12.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger.  Sec..  Philadelphia.  For  mis- 

cellaneous expenses  per  approved  bill.  Check  No. 

75  19.30 

“ 29.  Johnstown  Jjeader  Co..  Johnstown,  Pa.  For  folding, 

mailing,  addressing  and  postage  on  journals.  Check 

No.  76  20.04 

“ 29.  Win.  F.  Fell,  Printers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  printing 

and  addressing  100  post  cards,  also  printing  1,300 
inserts  “ Epidemic  Stops  Convention.”  Check  No. 

77  13.90 
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Oct.  20.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  per  approved  bill.  Check  No. 

78  8.07 

39.  C.  E.  Smith  & Sons,  Philadelphia.  For  band  on  gavel. 

Check  No.  79  9.00 

Nov.  8.  Johnstown  Leader  Co.,  .Johnstown,  Pa.  Printing  pro- 
ceedings of  1917  convention.  Check  No.  80 295.00 

Dec.  19.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  I’rinters,  Philadelphia.  For  printing 
2,000  programs  of  Butler  Convention.  Check  No. 

81  78.50 

“ 26.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  one 

filing  case.  Check  No.  82  1.75 

1919 

Feb.  17.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  compensaa- 

tion  as  Treasurer,  year  1917-18.  Check  No.  83....  75.00 

“ 17.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  com- 
pensation as  Secretary,  year  1917-18.  Check  No.  84  125.00 

“ 28.  J.  G.  Brenner,  Pittsburgh.  For  inultigraphing  let- 
ters. Check  No.  85  1.50 

IMar.  29.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  For  post- 
age. Check  No.  86  5.00 

“ 29.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas.,  Pittsburgh.  For  hotel  bill  at 

Harrisburg  for  Executive  Committee.  Check  No. 

87  20.61 

Apr.  2.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelxihia.  Expenses 
incurred  attending  meeting  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Harrisburg,  Pa.  Check  No.  88 15.94 

July  19.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  See,,  Philadelphia.  For  post- 
age. Check  No.  89  12.00 

“ 21.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  For  printing 

envelopes  and  preliminary  circulars.  Check  No.  90  48.00 

Aug.  6.  O.  Iv.  Addressing  Co.,  Philadlephia.  Addressing  and 

mailing  1,000  circulars.  Check  No.  91 10.00 

“ 6.  Miss  Jeannette  Altenburg,  Pittsburgh.  For  multi- 
graphing circular  letters.  Check  No.  93 3.50 

" 15.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Printers,  Philadelphia.  Printing. 

Check  No.  93  33.50 

Sept.  27.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  Ex])enses 
incurred  attending  committee  meeting  at  Butler, 

Pa.  Check  No.  94  50.11 

Oct.  1.  Total  Disbursements  .$1,442.22 

Oct.  1,  1917.  Balance  on  hand  $ 447.04 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  receipts  during  biennial  period $3,041.75 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Aggregate  $3,488.79 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  disbursements  during  biennial  p>eriod.  . .$1,443.33 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Balance  on  hand  $1,046.57 
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BANK  STATEMENT 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  credits  or  deposits  $2,488.79 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  vouchers  returned  $1,442.22 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  cash  balance  on  hand $1,046.57 

Oct.  1,  1917.  Total  receij)ts  last  year  (1916-1917) $ 920.00 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  receipts  plus  balance  this  period 2,488.79 

Oct.  1,  1917.  Total  expenditures  last  year  748.92 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Total  expenditures  this  period  1,442.22 

Oct.  1,  1917.  Balance  on  hand  447.04 

Oct.  1,  1919.  Balance  on  hand  1,046.57 


I do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true 
as  stated ; that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G,  Tiieuree, 

Treasurer. 


We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thor- 
oughly examined  the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same. 
All  expenditures  itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

A.  P.  Roderus, 

President. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 

Secretanj. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that 
duty  and  find  that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
at  the  time  of  the  last  audit  in  the  amount  of  four  hundred  forty- 
seven  and  04/100  ($447.04)  dollars,  and  that  he  has  received  during  the 
year  from  poor  districts,  institutions  and  societies  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  forty-one  and  75/100  ($2,041.75)  dollars,  making  in  all  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-eight  and  79/100  ($2,488.79) 
dollars.  The  Treasurer  has  paid  out,  as  per  his  approved  receipts,  for 
the  usual  and  necessary  purposes  of  the  Association,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  forty-two  and  22/100  ($1,442.22)  dollars,  leav- 
ing a balance  on  hand  amounting  to  one  thousand  forty-six  and  57/100 
$1,046.57)  dollars,  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  as  of  October  1,  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Herb  B.  Kain, 

C,  A,  Rife, 

Howard  L.  Bailey, 

.4  ud i Hu  (j  Committee. 
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Eeport  presented,  read  and  approved  by  the  Association  and  ordered 
by  said  Association  to  be  duly  printed  in  the  annual  proceedings. 
Auditing  Committee  discharged. 

October  21,  1919. 

Peesident  : You  have  heard  the  reading  of  this  report,  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Mackin  : I move  that  the  report  be  ado^ited  as  read. 

Mr.  Seyfert  ; I second  the  motion. 

President  : Are  there  any  remarks  before  the  motion  is  put  before 
the  house? 

Mr.  Mackin  : The  gentleman  spoke  of  some  recommendations,  what 
are  they? 

Mr.  Kain  : They  are  not  recommendations,  but  merely  suggestions 
to  the  effect  that  the  members  all  join  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Convention  by  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  put  before  the  house,  and  the  report  was  adopted 
as  given  by  the  committee. 

President  : Mr.  Secretary,  I wish  you  would  read  the  By-Laws, 
Section  Two. 

Mr.  Solenberger : By-Laws,  Section  Two,  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Direc- 
tors, Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  districts 
of  the  State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors,  Guard- 
ians and  Overseers,  iihysicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  officers 
of  the  Almshouses,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  the  members,  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  trustees,  superintendents 
and  managers  and  other  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes 
and  correctional  or  training  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  all  officers  and  members  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  proba- 
tion officers  and  all  persons  connected  with  any  charitable,  benevolent 
or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

President:  Mr.  Vice-President,  will  you  please  take  the  chair? 

The  Vice-President  assumed  the  chair  and  the  President  addressed 
the  Convention. 

President:  Hr.  Chairman : The  reason  I had  the  Secretary  read 
that  Section  of  the  B3"-Laws  was  because  of  the  question  of  the  Con- 
trollers. The  question  is  whether  we  can  take  up  the  matter  of  their 
admission  to  our  association.  Under  those  T5y-Laws  which  we  just 
heard  read,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  them  w'e  should  take  the  matter  up  for  consideration  no\v,  be- 
cause some  of  them  may  want  to  go  home  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to 
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be  taken  up  regularly  on  Thursday  morning.  We  may  ask  them  to 
attend  our  meetings,  but  they  cannot  take  part  in  the  proceedings  as 
members  of  the  Association,  under  the  present  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Mackin  : I feel  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  remarks  of 
the  President.  The  Bj"-Laws  are  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  Con- 
trollers and  it  is  a fact  that  in  certain  counties  of  the  State,  the  Con- 
trollers have  general  oversight  over  all  the  funds  that  the  Directors 
spend,  and  in  that  case  they  have  tilled  the  conditions  required  in  our 
By-Laws,  have  they  not?  I ask  this  for  information,  as  I believe  they 
are  eligible  for  admission. 

Mr.  Moyer  : The  Controller  does  approve  of  all  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  our  county,  but  I believe  with  the  president, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  members  of  this  association. 

President  : I still  claim  that  I am  right  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  By-Laws.  We  have  the  power  to  change  the  By-Laws  to  include 
the  Controllers  if  we  wish  to  admit  them,  and  I,  personally,  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  so  correct  them  as  to  include  the  Controllers  as  mem- 
bers, but  you  will  not  be  table  to  do  so  under  the  present  By-Laws. 

IVlR.  Mackin  : Will  you  read  again  the  section  of  the  By-Laws  that 
applies  to  the  matter?  Let  the  chair  rule  on  the  interpretation. 

Chairman:  Do  you  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  By-Laws  again? 

Mr.  Mackin  : Yes,  just  that  particular  part  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Solenberger  : I suppose  the  part  referred  to  is  the  latter  part 
of  Section  Two : “ All  persons  connected  with  any  charitable,  benevo- 
lent or  correctional  institutions  or  societies.” 

Mr.  Mackin  : I think  this  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  Controllers. 

President  : I move  jmu  that  the  Controllers’  request  be  refused. 

Mr.  Smiles  : I second  that  motion. 

Chairman  : It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  refuse  the  Control- 
lers’ request  for  admission  as  members  of  this  association.  Are  there 
any  remarks? 

Mr.  Tobias  : Speaking  for  the  Controllers,  I would  say  that  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  ask  for  membership  in  your  association.  We  have 
our  own  organization  similar  to  this,  only  not  so  large  naturally.  We 
are  here  simply  for  cooperation  and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  at 
any  time  in  the  matter  of  legislation  that  is  what  we  are  here  for  and 
other  than  that  we  have  had  no  thought  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kain  : It  seems  very  clear  that  they  do  not  care  to  come  into 
the  organization  and  it  seems  that  we  might  make  the  motion  of  the 
president  unanimous. 
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Mr.  Moyer  : T agree  with  the  statement  just  made  and  I wonld 
suggest  that  the  president  withdraw  his  motion. 

President  : The  way  I understand  the  matter  was  that  they  desired 
to  become  members  of  this  association  ; this  is  what  I understoo-d 
from  the  proceedings  yesterday  when  the  matter  was  brought  up  first, 
and  as  I stated  before  it  would  break  our  By-Laws  to  admit  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  correct  our  By-Laws  to  take  in  all  of  the  county  offi- 
cials if  you  so  desire,  and  I believe  they  should  all  be  taken  into  mem- 
bership. I think  the  matter  should  not  be  left  until  tomorrow  morning 
because  it  is  not  fair  to  keeji  them  here  longer  when  the  matter  can 
be  decided  this  morning  as  well  as  tomorrow.  Why  hold  them  here 
another  day  before  settling  the  matter?  Am  I right,  Mr.  Tobias,  or 
am  I not,  in  the  understanding  of  the  matter  as  it  was  brought  up 
yesterday  morning  that  the  Controllers  desired  to  be  taken  in  as  mem- 
bers of  the  association? 

Mr.  Tobi.\s  : We  did  not  have  that  thought  in  mind  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  from  Lackawanna  County  suggested  the  matter.  We  did 
not  have  that  thought  ourselves.  We  did  not  anticipate  taking  a voice 
in  the  matters  of  this  association  at  all.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
a friendly  invitation  to  attend  your  meetings,  and  to  be  of  aid  to  you 
in  any  way  we  can. 

President  ; !Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  have  the  minutes  for  that  part 
of  yesterday’s  session  read? 

Mr.  White:  I move  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 

President  : I was  under  the  impression  they  wanted  to  join. 

Mr.  Trembath  : This  application  for  membership  was  wished  upon 
the  Controllers  from  the  floor,  and  under  the  necessity  for  an  immedi- 
ate reply  when  the  matter  was  pressed  upon  Mr.  Tobias,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  he  said,  “ Yes.”  If  these  gentlemen  wished  to  join  it 
would  be  helpful  to  them  and  to  us  if  they  were  given  the  right  to  take 
part  in  our  proceedings.  I believe  that  the  president’s  motion  should 
be  tabled  until  our  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association. 

Me.  Gill  : I move  that  the  motion  be  tabled  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  and  that  the  members  of  the  Controllers’  Association  sit  as 
members  of  our  association  at  the  Convention. 

President  : I will  second  that  motion  and  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  question  was  seconded  by  President  Eoderus,  and  when  sub- 
mitted to  vote  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  President  Eoderus  re- 
sumed the  chair. 

President  : All  members  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  please 
meet  in  the  anteroom  at  the  right  of  this  room. 

Mr.  Kain  : I move  that  the  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  con- 
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sider  the  application  of  the  Controllers  for  admission  to  membership 
be  dismissed. 

President:  No  committee  was  appointed  for  this.  The  Hon.  A.  G. 
Seyfert,  of  the  Lancaster  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
will  have  charge  of  the  remainder  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Seyfert  ; I am  on  the  program  at  this  time  for  some  remarks, 
but  as  I have  no  remarks  to  make,  will  call  upon  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  placed  on  the  program  and  who  are  prepared  to  give  you 
some  very  interesting  discussions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  discussion 
of  “ County  Homes  vs.  Outdoor  Relief,”  by  Wm.  J.  Trembath,  of  Kings- 
ton. Mr.  Trembath. 

PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  vs.  PRIVATE  CHARITY 

By  Wm.  J.  Tremdath,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Allow  me  to  say  at  the  outset  that  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  any  antagonism  between  outdoor  and  indoor  relief.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  are  correlative.  The  one  supplements  the  other  in  a 
properly  organized  system  of  public  charity.  Therefore,  I beg  your 
permission  to  place  the  title  assigned  me  in  the  discard,  and  to  sub- 
stitute Public  Outdoor  Relief  vs.  Private  Charity. 

The  district  which  I represent,  having  a population  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000,  expends  $120,000  annually  for  outdoor  relief,  as  against 
$90,000  or  $100,000  for  the  indoor  relief  of  an  almshouse  population  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  Until  I attended  the  Johnstown  Convention  of 
this  body  tw'o  years  ago,  being  then  in  the  first  year  of  my  service  as 
a Director  of  the  Poor,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  question  either 
the  amount  or  the  ratio  of  these  expenditures.  But  at  that  time  I 
heard  with  some  astonishment  director  after  director  report  to  the 
convention  that  his  district  was  expending  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
for  outdoor  relief.  I then  entered  upon  an  inquiry,  and  discovered  • 
that,  in  the  effort  to  reform  evils  and  faults  attendant  upon  outdoor 
relief,  just  as  with  the  liquor  evil,  there  have  been  those  that  have 
favored  and  practiced  prohibition.  A century  hence,  unless  he  should 
study  the  nineteenth  century  records  of  our  penal  institutions,  insane 
asylums,  almshouses  and  divorce  courts,  the  student  would  be  at  a loss 
to  understand  why  a great  nation  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
wipe  out  vast  aggregations  of  capital,  a chief  source  of  tax  revenue 
and  the  occupations  of  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen,  merely  to  ban 
the  pleasures  of  the  wine  cup. 

Likewise  it  will  be  necessai-y  to  inquire  into  former  abuses  to  quite 
understand  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  which  in  some  places  led  to 
denial  of  all  outdoor  relief.  But  there  is  not  time  available  to  go  into 
that  inquiry  here.  We  will  merely  note  several  grounds  upon  which 
the  argument  for  prohibition  of  public  relief  was  based. 

1.  The  objection  based  upon  the  alleged  injurious  effect  of  public 
charity  upon  the  recipient. 
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Says  one  critic : “ If  once  a young  lad  gets  a pair  of  shoes  given 
to  him  by  the  parish,  he  never  afterwards  saves  enough  to  buy  a pair.” 
If  we  give  to  the  fathers  or  mothers  clothing,  they  invariably  apply 
again  and  again.  ISio  one  can  receive  as  a gift  what  he  should  earn 
by  his  labor  without  moral  deterioration.  Such  relief,  once  accepted, 
there  is  seldom  an  effort  made  to  do  without  it. 

2.  The  objection  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  such  relief  be- 
comes burdensome. 

Upon  indoor  relief  there  is  a natural  check.  No  one  asks  for  it  as 
a favor,  and  there  is  a strong  presumption  that  everybody  that  accepts 
it  is  really  in  need  of  it.  Upon  outdoor  relief,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  self-acting  check,  for  it  is  a pension  enjoyed  at  home  in  addition 
to  every  other  advantage  and  source  of  income,  and  everybody  is  glad 
to  have  it.  The  taxpayers,  therefore,  are  the  losers  because  of  the 
comparatively  large  numbers  that  ask  for  outdoor  relief. 

3.  The  objection  personal  to  the  director. 

He  is  alleged  to  be  unfit,  incompetent,  indiscriminate  and  unsym- 
pathetic, and  tainted  with  political  corruption.  The  public  authorities, 
administering  funds  which  are  taken  from  everybody  by  compulsory 
processes  of  taxation,  are  apt  to  regard  themselves,  and  are  sure  to 
be  regarded  by  the  recipients  of  public  relief  as  givers  of  inexhaustible 
funds  which  .cost  them  nothing.  It  is  further  alleged  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  public  outdoor  relief  given  in  this  country  and  possibly 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  poorhouse  relief,  and  one-third  of  the 
private  charity  are  absolutely  wasted  on  persons  who  could  support 
themselves  if  they  knew  they  had  to  do  it. 

In  a book  entitled  “ Public  Eelief  and  Private  Charity,”  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell  relates  that  such  opinions  prevailed  in  a number  of  com- 
munities to  the  entire  abolition  of  outdoor  relief.  I cite  two  of  the 
instances  mentioned  by  her. 

“ In  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  until  1879,  public  outdoor  relief  was  given 
by  the  county  to  the  yearly  amount  of  $100,000.  In  1879  it  was  cut 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  without  warning  and  without  substi- 
tute,” and  we  are  told  without  increased  indoor  relief  or  increased 
hardship. 

The  outdoor  relief  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  from 
$50,000  to  $80,000  for  many  years  prior  to  1880,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. For  a few  weeks  there  was  increased  pressure  for  relief  upon 
private  charities,  but  that  was  temporary  only. 

In  1883  the  number  of  indoor  poor  had  actually  decreased. 

Passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the  objection  that  outdoor  relief 
is  socialistic,  merely  to  add  the  comment  that  the  word  socialism, 
when  used  as  a verbal  hand  grenade,  without  addition  of  further  argu- 
ment, is  in  the  apt  phrase  of  the  late  Judge  Eice,  “ terrifying  but  not 
convincing.” 

Now  turning  to  further  consideration  of  some  of  these  objections,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  more  startling  than  convincing  to  be 
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gravely  told  that  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  warning  and  with- 
out substitute,  the  poor  of  a community  could  be  deprived  of  $100,000 
worth  of  the  necessities  of  life  without  entailing  upon  them  increased 
hardship.  My  own  incredulity  prompted  me  to  address  letters  to  sev- 
eral of  the  committees  specified  by  Mrs.  Lowell. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  admits 
that  this  community  has  reverted  to  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief. 
He  says : “ Now  we  furnish  outside  relief  to  families  with  children,  and 
to  people  without  children.  We  grant  the  relief  in  provisions  and 
what  else  is  necessary.” 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York  made 
reply,  that  “ There  is  no  form  of  outdoor  relief  allowed  in  the  charter 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  There  are  private  associations  that  give 
forms  of  outdoor  relief,  such  as  paying  the  rent,  providing  groceries, 
furnishing  clothes,  etc.  There  is  also  in  this  city  a fund  for  widows 
who  have  dependent  children.  The  City  of  New  York  can  also  take 
cai’e  of  children  of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  take  care  of  them,  by 
placing  them  in  an  institution.  The  Widow’s  Pension  Fund  was  for 
the  object  of  allowing  the  widow  so  much  for  each  child,  in  order 
that  she  might  keep  her  home  together.” 

My  letter  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Poor  Eelief  for  Kings 
County,  N.  Y.,  brought  reply  from  the  “ Brooklyn  Bureau  ^of  Charities,” 
whose  letter  head  proclaims  that  it  is  “ supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tary, contributions.”  This  letter  says : “ There  is  at  the  present  time 
no  public  outdoor  relief  being  given  by  the  Department  of  Charities  in 
any  Borough  of  Greater  New  York,  it  never  having  been  reestablished 
when  discontinued  some  years  ago.”  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe rather  vaguely  the  methods  of  relief  employed  by  his  society 
which  may  be  summarized,  to  consider  each  case  separately  and  deal 
with  it  according  to  its  needs. 

Finally,  from  the  “ Society  for  Organizing  Charity  ” of  Philadelphia 
comes  the  following : 

“ Outdoor  relief  as  such  has  not  been  reestablished  in  Philadelphia. 
In  Germantown  and  Frankford  a small  amount  of  relief  is  still  given 
by  the  Poor  Boards — these  boards  being  the  only  ones  which  kept  their 
identity  when  the  City  Department  of  Public  Charities  was  established. 

“ Families  of  widows  or  of  women  whose  husbands  are  in  insane 
asylums  receive  aid  from  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund,  which  as  you 
will  recall  was  established  by  the  legislature  in  1913.  This  fund  has 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  appropriations,  and  is  at  present 
1918)  still  attending  to  applications  which  were  received  in  191.5..  With 
larger  appropriations  from  the  State  this  work  would  be  greatly  accel- 
erated. The  S.  O.  C.  has  at  present  under  its  care,  120  widows  who 
might  properly  come  under  the  care  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

“ The  care  of  other  families  such  as  you  describe  in  your  letter,  is 
also  undertaken  by  the  S.  O.  C.  It  is  the  only  city-wide  agency  doing 
this.  Our  method,  when  a family  applies  to  us,  is  to  visit  the  family 
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in  its  own  home,  to  talk  with  the  employer,  clergyman,  relatives  and 
other  persons  who  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ily’s circumstances ; to  help  the  family  restore  itself  to  health  if  sick- 
ness is  the  difficulty,  to  aid  it  in  obtaining  work  if  lack  of  work  is 
causing  the  trouble,  and  to  help  the  family  in  every  wmy  to  help  itself. 

“ Such  money  as  the  family  may  need  to  maintain  itself  while  it  is 
working  to  get  back  on  its  feet,  the  society  tries  to  seciire  from  people 
who  might  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  the  family,  i.e., 
relatives,  employers,  intimate  friends,  the  church,  lodges  and  the  like. 
What  is  not  supplied  in  this  way,  the  society  raises  by  letters  of  appeal 
and  in  the  other  ways  in  which  organizations  obtain  funds.” 

As  bearing  upon  the  allegation  that  outdoor  relief  can  be  abolished 
without  substitute  and  without  hardship,  these  letters  give  concbisive 
evidence  that  where  such  abolition  has  been  tried  it  has  been  found 
necessary  either  to  revert,  or  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of 
such  small  and  variable  portion  of  the  public  as  may  volunteer  to  as- 
sume it.  I now  submit  that  such  shifting  is  neither  just,  honorable 
nor  adequate. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  addition  to  all  other  objections,  that  public 
outdoor  relief  is  socialistic.  I believe  it  to  be  a fair  comment  that 
when  the  word  “ socialism  ” is  used  as  a verbal  hand  grenade,  it  is  in 
the  apt  phrase  of  the  late  Judge  Eice,  “ terrifying  but  not  convincing.” 
As  per  dictionary",  state  socialism  has  for  its  object  the  abolition  of 
social  evils  by  positive  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  workingman. 
Measured  by'  that  definition  much  recent  and  generally  approved  legis- 
lation is  socialistic,  as  for  example  the  Workmen’s  Compensation,  the 
Widows’  Pension,  the  Child  Labor  and  the  Compulsoiy  Education  Acts. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  plays  favorites  with  one  class 
of  society,  and  makes  compulsory  levy  upon  the  purse  of  capital  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  class. 

The  Widow’s  Pension  Act  takes  note  of  the  penuiy  of  the  work- 
man’s widow,  bereft  of  her  husband  and  struggling  to  shelter,  warm 
and  feed  her  brood  of  children.  It  ordains  that  the  State  shall  supply' 
the  place  of  the  breadwinner,  and  give  aid  and  nurture  to  its  future 
citizens,  not  as  an  act  of  charity'  or  philanthropy,  but  as  a birthright 
of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth.  The  widowed  applicant  for  as- 
sistance does  not  come  as  a suppliant  and  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a 
mendicant,  but  as  a citizen  who  in  giving  due  training  and  nurture  to 
her  children,  returns  to  the  State  value  for  value  for  such  aid  as  she 
may  receive. 

Unfortunately  the  State,  having  accepted  the  principle,  has  fallen 
short  in  its  application.  The  report  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
for  1918  estimates  from  $60  to  $70  as  the  monthly  budget  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a widow  with  three  children  of  5,  11  and  13 
y'ears ; while  the  maximum  allowance  of  the  law  is  only  $26  per  month, 
and  the  average  grant  less  than  $20.  In  the  language  of  the  report, 
too  many  mothers  are  forced  to  work  excessive  hours  at  the  washtub 
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or  at  day’s  work  to  earn  a large  portion  of  the  living  because  even 
the  maximum  grants  are  so  inadequate.  Moreover,  the  total  number 
receiving  assistance  is  only  1,605  with  the  appropriation  exhausted  and 
3,674  applications  pending.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Legislature  of  1917  was  biit  $200,000.  For  comparison  I again 
refer  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000  for  outdoor  re- 
lief in  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County,  a district  com- 
prising but  one  half  of  the  population  of  that  county.  However,  the 
principle  has  been  accepted  and  in  due  time  the  State  will  rise  to  a 
fuller  measure  of  performance. 

And  now,  the  State  in  its  pai’ental  capacity  goes  a step  further,  and 
in  the  language  of  its  Child  Labor  Act,  says  that  its  children  under 
sixteen  must  not  work,  even  though  they  starve ; and  in  the  language 
of  its  Compulsory  Education  Act,  we  will  educate  them  even  though 
\v€  panijerize  them.  They  must  repress  any  natural  and  honorable 
impulse  to  help  the  weary  mother  and  go  to  school.  Having  taken 
that  stand,  with  what  propriety  can  the  State  refer  these  children  to 
volunteers  who  pass  the  hat  “ among  relatives,  employers,  friends,  the 
church,  lodges  and  the  like,  and  by  letters  of  appeal  and  the  other  way 
in  which  organizations  obtain  funds.” 

Then  there  are  the  families  of  tubercular  patients,  who  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health  have  been  removed  to  state  sanitoriums  for 
treatment,  the  families  of  deserted  wives  and  of  the  victims  of  acci- 
dents not  w'ithin  the  scope  of  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Sufferers 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  should  they  as  a matter  of  right,  human- 
ity or  XJublic  iiolicy  be  left  to  the  precarioiis  ministrations  of  private 
charity  or  private  charitable  societies?  Is  there  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  relief  can  be  better  administered  by  private  charitable 
organizations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Johnstown,  two  years 
ago,  a director  from  Allentown  reported  the  plight  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  that  city.  Unless  it  could  obtain  aid  from  the  public 
funds,  that  society  was  about  to  close  its  doors.  My  own  district  sub- 
sidizes private  charitable  societies  exclusive  of  hosjjitals  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  per  year.  AVere  it  not  for  such  assistance  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  my  own  community  would  have  a much  less  impressive  annual 
report  of  good  works  accomplished. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  our  United  Charities  perform 
certain  functions  more  effectively  through  its  own  agencies  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  its  dependable  cooperation  is  pn’operly  afipre- 
ciated  by  our  board.  But,  having  said  this,  it  may  be  further  added 
that  there  is  a noticeable  tendencj^  upon  the  x>art  of  warm-hearted, 
syinxiathetic  and  perhaps  impulsive  piersons  to  organize,  from  time  to 
time,  new  charitable  agencies,  and  later  when  contributions  slacken 
and  tag-day,  annual  donation  and  other  forms  of  appeal  fail,  to  at- 
tempt or  desire  to  unload  on  the  x^ublic  iioor  funds. 

And  now  a fiirther  brief  reference  to  the  arguments  first  mentioned 
against  public  outdoor  relief,  and  I shall  have  done. 
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1.  The  alleged  injurious  effect  of  public  charity  upon  the  recipient. 

Where  the  State  has  by  Act  of  Assembly  declared  its  duty  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  right  of  the  recipient  to  support  and  maintenance, 
that  objection  is  no  longer  valid  or  tenable.  In  other  cases  w^here  the 
reciprocal  right  to  give  and  receive  has  not  been  so  established,  the 
moral  right  is  nevertheless  ux^on  equally  strong  grounds ; and  when 
hunger  and  want  cry  out  in  the  street,  or  hide  from  the  public  eye  in 
the  lanes  and  by-ways,  is  it  not  after  all  a mere  question  how  the  need 
can  be  most  effectively  relieved. 

2.  The  objection  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  such  relief  be- 
comes burdensome,  is  the  objection  raised  to  all  taxation.  But  here 
again,  a principle  has  been  established  and  embedded  by  amendment 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  ancient  Jewish 
law  a tenth  of  all  increase  was  required  by  the  Lord.  The  modern 
income  tax  and  the  direct  and  collateral  inheritance  tax  laws  go  much 
further  than  that. 

3.  The  objection  i^ersonal  to  the  director,  that  he  is  unfit,  incom- 
petent, indiscriminate  and  unsympathetic  is  not  borne  out  by  my  ob- 
servations at  home  or  here.  If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well  at 
the  next  election  or  appointment.  I am  most  familiar  with  the  method 
of  constituting  pioor  boards  by  appointment  of  the  court,  and  I am  glad 
to  say  that  appointments  are  made  bj^  the  courts  of  Luzerne  County 
in  good  conscience,  and  with  careful  weighing  of  fitness  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

It  has  hajipened  that  such  appointment  has  been  made  without  re- 
quest by,  and  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  appointee.  But 
whether  these  ministers  of  f)ublie  relief  receive  their  authority  in  one 
way  or  another,  if  thej"  fail  in  their  dnty,  the  public  has  its  remedy. 

The  private  charitable  society  functions,  usually,  through  x>aid  em- 
ployees who  are  not  more  discriminate  or  S3'inpathetic  than  the  em- 
ployees or  agents  of  the  jiublic. 

The  desire  to  reform  or  xu’oselyte,  sentiment,  undue  sympathy,  so- 
cial theories,  religious  X)reju dices  may  play  their  part  in  directing  or 
stinting  private  charity.  The  public  agent  need  have  taut  one  actuating 
motive — the  relief  of  distress. 

The  faults  personal  to  the  Director  of  the  Poor  may  be  cited  with 
equal  force  against  the  directors  of  public  education  in  this  and  other 
States,  yet,  in  our  day  and  generation  we  have  seen  private  and  sec- 
tarian foundations  dwarfed  and  overshadowed  by  our  x)ublic  schools 
and  universities,  both  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  results 
attained. 

I believe  that  when  our  poor  authorities  shall,  in  the  j)hrase  of 
the  judge  of  your  courts,  who  welcomed  us  on  Monday  evening,  display 
an  “ enlightened  solicitude  " for  the  welfare  of  the  qjoverty-stricken, 
then  public  philanthropj'  will  exceed  private  charity  as  public  educa- 
tion has  surpassed  private  education. 

I believe  that  the  policj^  of  mj^  district  in  freely  aiding  and  supfile- 
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menting  the  charity  of  the  State  as  exercised  through  its  Mother’s 
Pension  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  and  through  its  gener- 
ous appropriations  for  hospitals,  asylums  and  sanitariums  to  be  wise, 
commendable  and  wmrthy  of  imitation. 

I believe  the  policy  of  my  district  to  be  consistent  with  a wise  con- 
servatism in  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  I further  believe  that 
public  judgment  will  apx^rove  and  prefer  in  their  directions,  free  hands 
and  large  hearts,  when  joined  to  good  judgment  and  sound  business 
sense,  rather  than  niggardliness  and  parsimony. 

After  public  charity  shall  have  done  all  that  may  be  done  in  relief 
of  destitution,  there  will  remain  plenty  of  scope  for  private  charity  and 
the  two  may  effectively  cooperate  for  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

And  with  thanks  for  jour  kind  attention,  I now  rest  the  case  for 
outdoor  public  relief. 

Chairman  : I have  here  a letter  handed  me  by  the  president  from 
T.  J.  Underwood,  County  Controller  of  Washington  County,  which  T 
am  requested  to  read  to  the  Convention.  , 

Mr.  a.  P.  Eoderus, 

President : It  is  certainly  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  see  the  in- 
terest displayed  by  your  association  at  Butler.  I admit,  without  flat- 
tery in  my  estimation,  you  seem  to  act  like  a bunch  of  bees,  doing 
business  in  a business  way,  everyone  trying  to  gain  some  knowledge 
which  will  better  fit  them  for  the  position  they  hold.  I have  attended 
several  County  Commissioners’  Conventions  and  the  real  truth  is,  in  my 
estimation,  it  is  only  a mere  junket  trip,  devoted  principally  to  pleasure 
and  sightseeing,  as  compared  with  your  convention,  and  while  it  costs 
money  for  your  people  to  be  in  attendance  here,  I feel  it  is  a saving 
to  the  various  counties,  as  it  costs  much  less  to  do  things  for  the  un- 
fortunate if  you  first  know  how  to  start.  I have  for  the  past  twenty 
years  been  interested  in  the  uplifting  of  those  not  able  either  phys- 
ically or  financially  to  help  themselves  and  I feel  we  all  should  interest 
ourselves  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure  and  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is,  as  you  are  now  doing — band  yourselves  together  as  a 
unit  for  their  betterment.  There  should  be  on  the  statute  books  a law 
not  only  allowing  your  expenses  to  these  meetings,  but  one  making  it 
an  offence,  punishable  by  being  ousted  from  office  if  you  do  not  attend 
these  meetings.  I congratulate  you  in  your  work  and  may  God  give 
you  health  and  strength  to  do  your  duty. 

T.  J.  Underwood, 

County  Controller, 
Washington  County. 

Chairman  : The  next  sjieaker  on  the  program  is  Thomas  Peel,  of 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  ilr.  Peel  is  not  here.  We 
will  pass  on  to  the  next  speaker  and  perhaps  Mr.  Peel  will  be  here 
later.  The  next  is  the  discussion  of  “ Have  we  too  Many  Homes,  and 
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Asylums  for  Charity  Patients?”  by  John  J.  Eausenberger,  of  Ger- 
mantown. Mr.  Eausenberger  is  not  here,  either,  but  he  has  sent  us  his 
address  and  I will  read  it. 

IS  THERE  ANY  DANGER  OF  HAVING  TOO  MANY  HOMES  AND 
ASYLUMS  FOR  CHARITY  PATIENTS? 

By  John  J.  Eaitsenbergee,  GermantownjJBar- 

In  these  days  of  centralization  and  standardization  the  problem  of 
maintaining  public  charitable  institutions  is  becoming  quite  impor- 
tant. In  the  past  such  institutions  w'ere  created  by  communities  in  a 
more  or  less  haphazard  manner,  wdthout  much  regard  as  to  location  or 
organization. 

As  time  went  on,  new  settlements  grew  up,  each  of  which  soon  had 
to  attempt  to  provide  for  their  poor.  When  several  of  these  settle- 
ments, if  they  were  within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  at  last 
united  under  one  head,  each  one  had  its  own  public  institutions  oper- 
ating independently.  There  were  but  a small  number  of  patients  or 
paupers  in  each  one,  but  each  institution  had  its  necessary  number  of 
officials  and  employees  and  few'  were  running  under  efficient  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  institutions,  public  or  semi-public,  are 
taken  advantage  of  by  a certain  class  of  people.  For  instance,  one 
case  in  thousands  that  occur  throughout  the  state  was  related  to  me 
by  a physician  of  our  institution.  A woman  went  to  a hospital,  her 
case  was  diagnosed  and  she  was  placed  in  the  ward  suitable  for  that 
kind.  She  remained  there  and  during  that  time  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital was  changed.  The  physician  assigned  to  her  ward,  in  looking 
over  his  patients,  recognized  the  patient  I speak  of  as  his  landlady ! 
He  reported  the  case  to  one  in  authority,  who  explained  to  the  trustees. 
They  decided  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  and  when  she  was 
convalescent  she  was  presented  with  a bill  for  professional  services 
rendered.  She  refused  to  jjay,  claiming  that  the  hospital  was  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers.  The  hosj)ital  authorities  threatened  prosecu- 
tion and  she  finally  paid  the  bill. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  entirely  too  many  asylums  and 
semi-public  institutions  in  our  large  cities.  If  w'e  had  fewer  of  them, 
and  those  under  medical  supervision,  there  W'ould  be  fewer  fraudulent 
jiatients  and  the  w'orthy  poor  cared  for. 

Along  a slightly  different  line  it  is  no  umisual  thing  for  undeserv- 
ing ones  to  obtain  relief  from  several  charitable  institutions  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  There  are  so  many  of  them  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
obtain  relief  from  each,  that  in  too  many  cases  the  public  and  char- 
itably disposed  persons  are  taken  advantage  of.  Therefore,  as  I have 
said  before,  I believe  that  if  these  institutions  w'ere  controlled  by 
practical  and  professional  men,  many  of  these  abuses  w'ould  not  occur. 

Chairman  : Mr.  M.  II.  Moyer,  of  Pottsville,  wdll  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  “ Our  Legal  and  Moral  Obligations  to  Juveniles  as  They  Eelate 
to  Charity.” 
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Mr.  Moyer:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : This  question  of  what  we  shall 
do  with  the  juvenile  pool-  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  most  pertinent  that 
today  confronts  jmu  as  Overseers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  all 
the  other  charitable  organizations.  I believe  that  this  question  has 
been  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  as  never  before  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  children  have  been  rendered  homeless  in  the  last  year 
from  the  loss  of  one  or  both  of  their  parents.  At  the  time  of  life  when 
the  child  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  and  essential  that  we  throw  around  these  wards  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  best  environment  possible,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  to  be 
men  and  women  they  may  be  useful  men  and  women.  I am  willing  to 
admit  that  there  are  a large  number  of  charitable  institutions  for 
children  throughout  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  a number  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  detention  of  the  incorrigible,  but  I believe  that  you  are 
willing  to  admit  with  me  that  they  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  present  time. 

Now,  since  you  have  not  enough  homes  devoted  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, to  care  for  all  those  who  must  be  cared  for  by  the  public,  the 
next  place  is  the  county  almshouse.  It  is  the  worst  place  to  put  them, 
in  my  mind,  and  it  has  a most  pernicious  effect.  Our  legislators  have 
frowned  upon  this  action,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Act  of  1883.  for  it 
is  declared  to  be  illegal  to  receive  into  the  almshouse  any  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  for  a longer  period  than 
sixty  days  unless  the  child  be  an  idiot,  paralytic,  epileptic  or  any  child 
entirely  unable  to  render  services  or  labor.  The  second  section  of  the 
same  Act  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  director,  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
admitted  into  the  almshouse,  to  provide  some  suitable  home  for  its 
reception,  and  failing  in  that  to  send  the  child  to  some  home  for  chil- 
dren, The  third  section  states  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several 
counties  of  the  commonwealth  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial 
homes  for  such  children  and  that  they  must  be  separate  from  the  poor 
houses  and  almshouses,  I am  going  to  speak  of  this  section  of  the  Act. 

In  many  counties  of  the  State,  particularly  those  counties  lying 
near  the’  great  coal  fields  as  well  as  those  counties  which  are  indiistrial 
in  character  and  have  large  mills  and  plants,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
large  foreign  poxmlation,  and  we  find  much  poverty  in  these  classes. 
In  going  over  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  our  records  show  usually 
that  over  three  fourths  of  the  poor  are  from  the  foreign  classes  of 
society.  The  juvenile  poor  of  this  class  are  sent  to  the  almshouses  at 
the  outset  legally,  and  the  Overseers  are  bound  to  admit  them.  This 
caTises  the  question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  these  children,  if 
they  cannot  remain  in  the  almshouses  more  than  sixty  days.  The 
Directors  act  first,  possibly,  by  going  around  amo2:g  the  better  class  of 
their  own  nationality  to  see  if  the  children  can  be  admitted  to  one  of 
the  families.  The  answer  is  that  they  have  large  enough  families  of 
their  own  to  care  for  without  taking  into  their  homes  any  one  else. 
And  this  is  very  true,  because  they  usually  have  large  families  of 
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children.  Our  own  people  do  not  care  to  receive  these  children  of 
foreign  parentage  into  their  homes,  and  as  a result  it  is  a pretty  diffi- 
cult thing  to  place  these  children.  When  the  Directors  try  to  place 
them  in  juvenile  homes  they  find  that  these  homes  are  sectarian  in 
nature,  or  that  they  are  overcrowded,  possibly,  and  they  cannot  meet 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them.  These  children's  homes  are 
too  often  too  much  dependent  upon  the  appropriations  they  receive 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  are  limited  as  to 
their  ability  to  receive  these  children.  So  that  if  we  are  not  very  care- 
ful, we  are  forced  to  accept  the  conditions  whereby  the  children’s 
home  at  the  almshouse  is  a necessary  evil.  This  question  resolves  itself 
to  the  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1883  which  says  that  the  children 
shall  be  taken  into  an  industrial  home,  established  by  the  counties  for 
the  care  of  such  children.  Why  not  have  the  county  commissioners 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  court,  establish  a COUNTY  JUVENILE 
HOME  for  the  poor  children  and  which  shall  be  maintained  out  of  the 
county  funds  just  as  the  county  almshouses  are  maintained  and  pro- 
vided for?  In  this  w^ay  you  will  provide  for  the  children  who  cannot 
be  taken  to  private  homes,  and  you  will  thereby  enable  them  to  grow 
up  in  the  associations  that  you  want  to  provide  for  them  as  future 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  they  wTll  also  be  taught  in  this  W’ay  some 
useful  trade.  They  will  thus  be  fitted  for  their  w’ork  in  the  society  to 
w'hich  they  belong.  I thank  you. 

Chairman  : The  discussions  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dewees, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Dewees:  .1/r.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : You  may  be 
wondering  perhaps  just  wffiy  a representative  of  the  Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety should  be  chosen  to  open  the  discussion.  I will  show  you  why  it 
is  right  that  I should  have  been  chosen  for  this  service,  for  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  fits  in  a very  intimate  way 
with  the  things  that  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning.  From  my 
experience  w-ith  tubercular  societies  and  agencies  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, I know’  that  tuberculosis  cuts  a very  large  figure  in  the  ques- 
tions which  come  up  along  the  line  of  your  work.  The  problems  you 
are  dealing  with  are  the  results  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  fitting  that  here  w’e  should  have  a little  bit 
of  special  education  along  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  This  country 
is  inaugurating  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  that  has  ever  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  country.  This  campaign  is  a citizen  campaign  co- 
operating with  the  official  campaign.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, every  year  about  ten  thousand  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
alone,  and  the  figures  show  that  if  we  have  ten  thousand  deaths  w’e 
have  about  one  hundred  thousand  active  cases  in  the  State,  It  is  a 
sad  thing  that  so  many  people  should  suffer  and  die  from  tuberculosis 
when  it  is  a disease  that  is  perhaps  more  easily  controlled  than  most 
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of  the  other  serious  ailments  that  we  are  aware  of.  We  know  that 
tuberculosis  is  a simple  disease  to  understand  and  deal  with,  but  we 
do  not  deal  with  it  and  that  is  the  j)roblem  we  are  trying  to  meet  with 
in  this  fight  against  tuberculosis.  You  who  are  in  the  capacity  of 
Overseers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  over  the  State  know  that  we  have 
a very  definite  responsibility  to  help  with  this  fight  and  campaign 
against  the  disease  in  such  a way  as  will  bring  definite  results  and 
certain.  We  have  a big  machine  to  fight  this  disease.  There  were 
about  nine  million  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  to  fight 
this  disease  and  private  agencies  sjrend  many  thousand  more.  But  we 
still  have  a never-ending  stream  of  tuberculosis  patients  coming  in. 
The  three  state  institutions  are  not  able  to  care  for  the  cases  that 
apply  to  them  for  admission. 

There  is  a very  good  reason  why  everj^  one  of  you  here  should  be 
interested  in  this  work  and  that  is  because  of  the  change  of  policy  in 
the  State  Department  in  dealing  with  this  disease.  Heretofore,  the 
cases  in  all  stages  were  admitted  to  these  special  institutions  provided 
by  the  State  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis,  but  now  the  advanced  cases 
will  not  be  taken  into  these  institutions,  but  will  be  left  to  the  care 
of  the  smaller  communities.  Almshouses  are  being  asked  to  take 
cases  and  the  places  provided  for  the  cai’e  of  tubercular  patients  in 
the  almshouses  are  always  filled.  This  is  the  only  place  that  has  been 
provided  for  them  at  present  and  the  care  of  these  advanced  cases 
locally  is  coming  up  as  never  before.  This  is  a good  reason  for  you 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  problem,  and  aid  in  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation in  the  care  and  prevention  of  the  disease  all  over  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  you  to  do  your  share  is  for  you  to 
link  up  with  the  local  tubercular  organization  in  your  community. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  local  committees  and  societies  over  this 
State  and  every  county  in  the  State  will  do  something  along  educa- 
tional lines  during  the  present  campaign.  It  is  only  by  cutting  the 
disease  off  at  the  source,  that  we  can  make  headway  against  it.  I 
thank  you. 

Chairman  : Are  there  any  more  who  will  helxi  in  the  discussion  of 
this  morning’s  work? 

Mr.  Conrad  : I agree  with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  just  preced- 
ing who  said  that  we  do  not  want  children  in  the  almshouses.  He  gave 
us  a clear  statement  of  the  difficulties  they  are  having  in  placing  these 
children  in  homes  for  children  and  in  private  homes.  And  I realize 
that  there  are  other  directors  here  who  are  experiencing  the  same 
trouble  that  they  are  experiencing  in  Pottsville.  What  has  been  your 
success  in  referring  these  children  to  the  various  children’s  aid  so- 
cieties? 

Mr.  Moyer  : We  have  tried  to  get  them  admitted  into  children’s 
homes,  but  the  number  who  are  to  be  cared  for  is  much  greater  than 
the  homes  can  take  care  of. 
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Me.  Conrad  : Is  the  Children's  Aid  Society  not  able  to  ca.”e  for 
them? 

Mr.  Moyer  : They  are  not  able.  The  number  of  children  they  have 
been  able  to  place  for  us  is  very  small. 

Chairman:  Has  Schujdkill  County  a home  for  juveniles? 

Mr.  Moyer:  It  has  not. 

Chairman  : TVhy  not? 

Mr.  !Moyer  : It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  county  take  up  the  question 
of  establishing-  homes  and  industrial  schools  for  these  children,  and  I 
am  willing-  to  g-o  on  record  as  favoring  the  establishment  of  such 
homes,  so  that  the  records  of  this  Convention  shall  sho-w  this  to  the 
County  Commissioners. 

Chairman  : Has  the  court  power  to  establish  such  juvenile  homes? 

Mr.  INIoyer:  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  authorities  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  courts  and  the  County  Commissioners  have  the  right  to 
establish  them. 

IMr.  Gill  : I listened  to  the  discussions  this  morning  and  I feel 
that  we  have  no  more  important  subject  than  the  subject  of  the  last 
speaker,  Mr.  Moyer.  We  have  a most  woeful  lack  of  care  with  regard 
to  dependent  children  and  the  law  is  continually  violated  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  almshouses  as  every  person  knows  well. 
The3'  are  kept  there  for  an  indefinite  time  and  the  proper  care  of 
these  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  we  could 
bring  before  the  Legislature.  If  there  is  nothing  on  the  Statute  Books 
at  the  present  time  to  make  provision  for  them  compulsory  and  to  sa^’ 
how  this  provision  shall  be  made,  it  should  be  gotten  there  at  the 
earliest  i^ossible  time.  This  demand  is  backed  by  public  sentiment. 
The  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  wdthout  care, 
becomes  a liability  to  the  State,  but  when  cared  for  it  becomes  the 
State’s  best  asset.  But  we  are  guilty  of  allowing  innumerable  children 
to  grow  up  -^vithout  being  properlj'  cared  for  even  after  they  are  placed 
in  homes.  They  should  be  looked  after  when  placed  in  homes  so  that 
we  can  know  -v\hat  sort  of  education  thej^  are  receiving.  It  is"  high 
time  that  everj'  person  w-ho  is  in  any  waj'  connected  -\vith  these  insti- 
tutions should  take  notice  that  we  wish  to  go  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. I have  known  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-  children  being  in  an 
almshouse  because  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  them.  The  Direc- 
tors will  let  them  go  any  place  in  order  to  have  them  provided  for. 
They  must  get  rid  of  them  bj^  some  means,  which  is  the  main  cause 
of  their  delinquency  in  the  matter  of  providing  suitable  homes  for 
them. 

Eev.  P.  L.  Carpenter  : When  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  asked  me 
to  speak  he  said  he  wanted  me  to  speak  of  the  work  as  it  has  been 
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discussed  here  this  morning.  We  have  spoken  of  a fewr  things  that  we 
have  been  neglecting  and  of  a few  that  we  would  be  able  to  stop  if  we 
would  only  get  back  at  the  sources  of  them.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  troubles  we  have  been  having  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  family  life  and  the  home.  I am 
reminded  of  a story  of  Moses  Cohen  and  his  son  Isaac.  Isaac  was  one 
of  those  who  were  chosen  for  military  service  and  went  to  camp,  and 
in  the  course  of  events  landed  in  France.  While  there  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  his  father : “ Dear  Isaac,  I have  very  sorrowful 
news  to  tell  you,  Ikey.  You  remember  the  fine  large  store* I had  when 
you  went  away,  Ikey?  It  was  filled  up  with  goods,  very  costly  goods, 
and  I valued  it  very  highly.  Well,  Ikey,  that  fine  store  and  everything 
in  it  was  burned  up  one  night.  Everything  was  lost,  but  I am  trying 
to  bear  up,  Ikey,  because  I had  the  place  insured.  The  store  and  things 
in  it  were  worth  many  thousand  dollars,  but  I had  it  insured  for  more 
thousands.  It  is  a great  loss,  but  I was  lucky  to  have  it  insured.”  And 
Isaac  wrote  back  to  his  father : “ Dear  Father : I am  so  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  loss.  I remember  the  fine  store  you  had,  and  what  fine  things 
you  had  in  it.  But  it  was  lucky  you  had  it  insured  for  so  much  money. 
‘ Keep  the  home  fires  burning.’  ” Our  trouble  lies  in  allowing  the 
home  fires  to  go  out  or  to  burn  dim.  and  that  has  caused  the  problems 
we  are  discussing  today.  I would  rather  have  a child  in  the  public 
homes  than  in  some  of  the  homes  I have  known  of,  where  no  love  en- 
ters. But  no  institution  can  give  the  child  that  love  of  a father  and 
mother  which  they  need  so  much.  We  are  here  today  because  some- 
body loved  us  and  cared  for  us  before  we  were  able  to  care  for  our- 
selves, and  it  takes  more  than  a roof  to  make  a home.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  the  public  home  can  never  take  the  place  of  a home  where 
the  child  is  loved.  The  widow  who  has  verj^  little  can  make  a home,  for 
it  is  home  where  there  is  love  of  parents  and  children.  When  we  get 
back  to  the  religious  faith  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  we  will  be  able 
to  answer  the  questions  we  have  been  raising  this  morning.  It  is  all 
right  to  take  up  the  legal  aspect,  but  get  back  to  the  love  of  the  home. 

Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  remarks? 

Me.  Snavely  : Dauphin  County  has  taken  means  to  care  for  its 
orphan  children.  They  are  placed  in  three  institutions  and  a sum  of 
money  is  set  aside  to  care  for  them.  Two  of  these  institutions  are 
Protestant  and  one  Catholic,  and  when  the  children  reach  a certain 
age  they  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
This  society  has  been  very  successful  in  placing  the  children  in  private 
homes,  and  I want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  caring  for  the  children  very 
nicely. 

Chairman:  Are  there  any  announcements? 

President  Eoderus  made  announcements  regarding  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  several  committees,  and  the  taking  of  the  photo- 
graph of  the  Convention.  Convention  was  adjourned  until  afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Court  House,  Butler,  at  2 :00 
o’clock,  by  President  Eoderus,  wdio  called  upon  the  Eev.  John  W. 
Pontius,  of  Butler,  for  the  invocation. 

President  : IMr.  Gill  will  present  to  the  Convention  a memorial  for 
the  late  Francis  J.  Torrance. 

Mr.  Gtll  : I esteem  it  a privilege  to  present  to  this  body  a memorial 
for  my  friend,  Francis  J.  Torrance. 

A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ERAHCIS  J.  TORRANCE 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Francis  J.  Torrance  from  the  time  he 
was  eight  j^ears  old,  when  as  a jmung  man  I was  employed  by  a firm 
in  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  partners.  I remember  him  as  a 
jolly,  rollicking  lad  who  of  an  afternoon  after  school,  or  on  a Satur- 
day, would  come  with  his  father  or  mother  to  the  carpet  store  of 
Bovard  Rose  & Co.  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  He  was  just  as  fuli 
of  life  and  good  humor  then  as  in  after  life,  and  sometimes,  like  other 
boys,  needed  a word  of  parental  caution  not  to  travel  too  fast  among 
the  rolls  of  carpet  and  other  impedimenta  of  the  store.  His  school- 
mates speak  of  him  as  an  apt  scholar,  a good  student,  and  one  who 
was  always  ready  for  any  proper  sport  on  the  shortest  notice. 

As  a business  man,  his  record  is  so  well  known  as  to  make  anj^  ex- 
tended comment  here  quite  unnecessary.  Of  great  energy,  boundless 
enthusiasm,  resourceful,  optimistic,  he  was  easily  a leader  in  manj^  en- 
terprises. His  optimism  and  faith  in  his  fellow-men  led  him,  at  times, 
into  positions  of  difficulty,  but  his  integrity  was  never  questioned.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  initiative,  diligent  work,  and  far-seeing  vision 
that  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  achieved  its  suc- 
cess as  the  leading  concern  in  its  line  in  the  United  States.  Entering 
the  employment  of  the  Standard  Alanufacturing  Company  as  a young 
man,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  its  several  departments  from  the 
pattern  shop  and  foundry  to  the  enamelling,  packing  and  shipping  of 
the  product.  His  industry  and  ability  were  soon  recognized  and  in  ♦ 
1886  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  which  was  afterward 
merged  into  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1900 
he  was  made  its  first  vice-president,  which  office  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  giving  to  that  corporation  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, his  ability,  his  untiring  energy,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
men  and  business  conditions.  These  same  qualities  led  to  his  being 
elected  or  appointed  to  many  other  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  in  city  and  state. 

As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  this  common- 
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wealth,  his  record  is  quite  notable.  He  was  appointed  a commissioner 
of  the  board,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  by  Governor 
Hastings,  May  2,  1895.  This  was  a work  congenial  to  him  and  his  high 
standing  in  business  and  social  circles,  combined  with  his  love  of  the 
work,  enthusiasm  and  wide  vision,  gave  him  the  confidence  and  love 
of  his  fellow  members,  and  in  1901  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
board,  which  position  he  retained  by  successive  annual  reelections  until 
his  death.  INIr.  Torrance  uas  genuinelj^  interested  in  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  His  was  no  formal  or  Y>erfunctory  relation  to  those  who 
were  in  distress  and  needed  either  the  help  or  the  control  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  means  in  visiting  the  in- 
stitutions sux^ervised  by  the  board.  He  personally  inspected  practically 
all  those  under  state  care.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  their  phys- 
ical, financial  and  sanitary  conditions.  He  was  regular  and  faithful 
in  his  attendance  on  the  stated  and  sxiecial  meetings  of  the  board.  His 
experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  architecture  and  con.struction 
were  of  inestimable  talue  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  State.  To  his 
efforts  is  largely  due  the  greatly  improved  conditions  of  the  prisons 
and  almshouses  of  the  State.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  much 
legislation  passed  for  the  betterment  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a commissioner  of  the  board 
for  about  thirteen  years  and  I can  testify  with  all  sincerity  that  he 
was  faithful,  efficient,  and  untiring  in  the  fierformance  of  his  duties, 
and  that  he  won  and  held  the  confidence,  esteem  and  love  of  all  of  his 
fellow-members. 

As  a man  and  friend  Francis  J.  Torrance  had  few  equals.  He  was 
a Christian  gentleman.  Genial,  sympathetic,  sincere,  alert,  broad- 
minded, fun-loving;  this  many-sided  man  had  many  friends  in  life  and 
in  his  death  all  who  knew  him  feel  a personal  sorrow  and  loss.  I take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from,  and  endorsing  as  my  own,  the  tribute  paid 
him,  at  his  funeral  service,  by  his  pastor.  Hr.  Bonsall : 

“No  man  I ever  knew  was  more  unstained  by  selfishness  than  he. 
I never  saw  in  him  envy  of  others,  nor  any  disposition  to  detract  from 
their  deserts.  He  was  trusted  and  loved ; trusted  because  trustworthy ; 
loved  because  so  lovable.  His  social  qualities  were  extraordinary,  and 
his  manner  and  actions  were  crowned  with  a princely  courtesy  as 
natural  as  it  was  unfailing.  He  loved  his  home  and  books,  and  a re- 
®tentive  memory  made  his  mind  a storehouse  of  information.  He  was 
controlled  by  a conscientiousness  that  led  him  to  carry  burdens  and 
labor  under  resxjonsibilities  that  many  another  might  have  thrown 
aside  or  refused.” 

But  he  needs  no  eulogy  among  those  who  knew  him.  His  memory 
is  precious  and  secure  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,-  which  includes  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  many  ramifications  of  his 
busy,  useful  and  all  too  short  stay  with  us  who  are  left.  His  life, 
though  short,  was  full  of  beneficence.  His  memory  will  ever  remain 
fragrant  of  the  good  deeds  of  “ a man  who  loved  his  fellow-men.” 
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Me.  Chairman  : I liave  the  privilege  of  moving  that  this  memorial 
be  adopted  by  this  assembly,  and  that  we  take  a standing  vote. 

This  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

President:  A memorial  for  Lj^dia  A.  Walton,  who  died  July  17. 
1918.  will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  I.  Eoberts  Comfort. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MBS.  WALTON 

Lydia  A.  Walton  was  born  in  a thrifty  Quaker  home  where  intelli- 
gent discipline  was  enforced,  to  which  no  doubt  the  success  of  her 
life  was  due.  When  the  call  came  for  the  organizing  of  the  Chester 
County  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  October,  1883,  she  became  at  once  its 
earnest  supporter,  throwing  all  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
work.  A true  friend  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  advising  justly  and  assist- 
ing readilj^  fitted  her  well  for  the  office  of  secretary,  which  she  occu- 
pied for  thirty-one  years.  Cheery  words,  and  souvenirs  to  the  wards 
of  the  county  when  they  left  her,  filled  the  little  hearts  with  pleasant 
memories  of  Auntie  Walton’s  home.  Even  to  the  last  her  interest  was 
shown  by  having  a letter  written  to  oi>e  of  them,  asking  her  to  come 
to  her  funeral. 

She  was  secretarj^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ^Martin’s  Academy 
for  twelve  years,  and  director  of  the  Kennett  Square  School  Board  for 
six  years.  But  her  mastery  over  many  minds  was  shown  in  her  ap- 
pointment as  postmistress  for  four  years.  Her  husband  was  a Demo- 
crat and  appointed  under  the  Cleveland  administration.  Several  months 
before  the  end  of  his  commission  as  postmaster  of  Kennett  Square, 
Lydia  Walton,  a Eepublican,  conceived  the  idea  of  succeeding  her  hus- 
band. When  she  mentioned  this  thoug'ht  to  her  friends,  they  laughed 
at  her  innocence  and  her  ignorance  of  the  devious  ways  of  politics.  In 
her  contest  and  gain  of  the  postmastership  she  developed  such  aston- 
ishing executive  powers  that  it  was  said  that  were  suffrage  universal 
in  Pennsjdvania  she  would  be  governor  within  ten  years.  Her  wit  and 
cheerfulness  made  her  a most  interesting  companion  and  her  inex- 
haustible supply  of  reminiscences  was  given  with  a spirit  that  gained 
appreciation  of  her  audience.  She  fully  exemplified  the  fact  that  in 
helping  the  w’eak  and  dependent  her  character  w-as  broadened  and  spir- 
itually uplifted. 

She  once  said,  “ Each  must  live  for  the  other  and  all  for  our 
Heavenly  Father,”  and  she  kept  her  face  towards  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadows  fell  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Comfort  : I move  this  memorial  be  accepted  by  this  meeting 
by  a standing  vote. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

President  : The  balance  of  the  afternoon  program  has  been  ar- 

ranged by  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Children.  Mrs.  White  w’ill  have  charge  of  the  meeting. 
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Mbs.  White:  We  have  been  listening  to  some  splendid  papers  and 
discussions  during  the  past  two  days  on  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State, 
our  county  homes,  etc.,  and  now  we  come  to  the  greatest  problem  of 
all.  that  is  caring  for  the  helpless  and  dependent  children.  Your  com- 
mittee has  graciously  allowed  us  a place  upon  your  program  and  we 
will  take  up  some  phases  of  children’s  work,  who  after  all  are  the 
“ men  and  women  of  the  morrow.”  In  a special  message  to  Congress 
urging  legislation  concerning  children,  our  late  lamented  President 
Eoosevelt  said : “ Each  destitute  and  dependent  child  represents  a po- 
tential addition  to  the  productive  capacity  and  enlightened  citizenship 
of  the  nation,  or,  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  neglect,  a potential  addition 
to  the  destructive  forces  of  the  community.  No  Christian  and  civilized 
community  can  afford  to  show  a hapxiy-go-lucky  lack  of  concern  for 
the  youth  of  today.  For,  if  so,  that  community  will  have  to  pay  the 
terrible  penalty  of  financial  burden  and  social  degradation  in  the  to- 
morrow.” 

Miss  Alice  Iv.  Negley,  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  to  aiipear  on  the  program  at  this  time  with  a dis- 
cussion of  “ Illegitimacy  as  Affected  by  the  War  ” is  ill  and  unable  to 
attend,  but  her  jiaper  is  here,  and  I will  ask  Mrs.  T.  A.  Sampson  to 
read  it  to  the  Convention. 

ILLEGITIMACY,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR 

By  Miss  Alice  K.  Negi.ey,  Actuary,  Pittsburgh 

“ Illegitimacy,  as  Affected  by  the  War  ” is  a most  comprehensive 
subject.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  'of  us  has  prophetic 
vision  to  appreciate  fully  the  far  view  opened  up  by  those  words,  “ af- 
fected by  the  war.”  We  are  so  likely  to  interjiret  them  as  relating 
only  to  the  status  of  affairs  at  the  present  time,  and  so  be  limited  to 
the  near  view,  to  that  jihase  of  the  subject  which  can  be  set  forth  by 
present-day  facts  and  figures,  by  available  statistics,  always  more  or 
less  unreliable,  and  by  general  reports,  made,  often,  according  to  a 
particular  mental  bias,  or  trend  of  thought  at  the  moment,  on  the 
X)art  of  the  person  submitting  the  report. 

A wider  interpretation  of  the  words,  much  more  worthy  of  our 
thought,  brings  us  to  a confemxilation  of  the  long,  lasting  effect  of  the 
great  world  struggle,  which  will  reach  into  the  years.  In  considering- 
changes  effected  during  the  war  in  this  particular  field,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  we  are  no  longer  so  closely  bound  by  the  shackles  of  tradi- 
tion as  we  have  been.  They  are  dropjiing  away.  We  wonder  now, 
perhaps,  why  they  have  held  us  so  long. 

Furthermore,  should  we  not  discuss  the  question  of  illegitimacy 
under  two  heads ; first,  as  a jiroblem  concerned  with  the  birth  and 
care  of  so-called  illegitimate  children,  rather,  children  of  illegitimate 
parents ; second,  that  illegitimacy  which  is  more  a problem  of  health 
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and  morals,  aifecting  every  race  and  nation,  nay,  every  community, 
and  which  may,  at  some  future  time,  menace  the  health,  perhaps  the 
very  existence  of  the  human  race,  should  we  fail  to  take  means  to 
check  its  ravages.  We  have  not  often  the  question  of  the  illegitimate 
child  in  this  connection,  but  a far  greater  evil,  whose  extent  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

As  for  available  statistics,  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that, 
the  world  over,  except  where  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  and  of 
Itussia  have  been,  reports  indicate  far  less  increase  in  illegitimate 
births,  ow’ing’  to  war  conditions,  than  was  anticipated.  In  fact,  a de- 
crease is  often  indicated,  as  has  happened  in  almost  all  birth-rates, 
the  decrease  being  less,  ho'wever,  in  the  matter  of  illegitimate  births 
than  of  legitimate.  Many  expert  field  workers  have  considered  belief 
in  the  increased  ijrevalence  of  this  evil  a myth  conjured  by  pessimists, 
who  are  ever  expecting’,  almost  hoping,  for  the  worst,  in  any  particular 
crisis.  One  or  two  well-authenticated  cases  in  a locality,  have  served, 
oftentimes  to  brand  that  locality  or  camp,  further  evidence,  probably, 
not  being  sought,  at  least  not  at  hand  when  the  report  was  made. 

In  our  own  State,  in  many  places,  1917  showed  a decrease  of  25  per 
cent,  in  illegitimate  births,  over  the  reports  in  the  same  localities  for 
1915,  before  war  was  contemplated  by  our  country.  The  1918  reports, 
so  far  as  they  are  in,  are  as  good.  In  many  camp  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  conditions  were  better  than  before  the 
war.  undoubtedly  due,  we  believe,  to  the  unj)recedented  effort  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  young  men  and  women,  both  through  material  meas- 
ures of  watchfulness  and  by  teaching. 

It  appears  to  be  a matter  hardly  admitting  of  argument,  that  where 
men  in  unusual  numbers  are  gathered  in  any  community,  there  is  a 
possibility,  even  probability,  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  in  that  community,  and,  by  the  same  token,  fewer  illegiti- 
mate births  in  the  community  from  which  the  men  are  taken.  The 
latter  event  happened,  judging  from  general  reports  from  many  of  our 
states,  while,  to  a much  less  exdent,  proportionately,  did  the  former 
possibility  prove  to  be  the  fact  in  the  camp  communities  throughout 
the  country.  Some,  of  course,  for  various  local,  and,  at  the  time,  un- 
avoidable, reasons  had  a greater  problem  than  others.  ■ ■ 

Paris,  that  storm-center  through  which  surged  so  constantly  to  and 
fro,  the  human  tide  moving  in  the  Allied  cause,  I’eported  for  1918,  a 
birth-rate  alarmingly  decreased,  but  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 
an  increase  in  illegitimate  births  of  7 per  cent.,  being  in  1912  24  per 
cent,  of  the  total  birth-rate,  and  in  1918,  almost  31  per  cent.  That  31 
per  cent,  does  seem  terrifying,  but  let  us  not  ignore  the  24  per  cent,  of 
illegitimate  births  that  prevailed  w’hen  there  were  no  war  conditions. 
It  would  seem  that  even  such  a report  as  this  shows  some  good  influ- 
ence at  work  in  the  Allied  armies. 

Increase  there  must  be  to  some  extent,  in  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  armies  of  many  nations.  We  are  not  surprised  to  know  that 
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Austria  and  Germany  were  constrained  to  increase  and  broaden  their 
legislation  relating  to  illegitimacy  very  early  in  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties. The  powers  of  municipal  boards,  giving  state  aid  to  illegitimate 
mothers,  were  enlarged,  and  illegitimate  children  were  amply  provided 
for,  especially  in  Germany,  which  country  authorizes  the  identification 
of  the  father,  and  fixes  iipon  him  some  responsibility.  In  Germany’s 
large  cities  guardians  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
illegitimate  mother  obtains  adequate  support. 

A constantly  increasing  need  for  replacing  human  lives,  sacrificed 
in  what  has  been  the  most  deadly  warfare  known  to  history,  has  made 
the  warring  countries  appreciate,  as  nothing  else  would  have  done  in 
the  same  time,  the  value  of  child  life  to  a nation. 

A turning-off  from  old.  accepted  standards  of  civilization  seems  to 
have  been  the  preferred  line  of  march,  in  the  case  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  so,  for  reasons  of  utility,  without  scaling  any  great 
heights  of  humanitarian  ism,  they  have  arrived  at  what  our  country 
will,  perhaps  come  to  more  slowly  by  another  route,  with  love  of 
humanity  as  the  pilot.  The  Great  War  has  carried  us  sociologically,  as 
it  were,  in  an  aeroplane  flight,  high  rip,  where  we  have  had  a birds- 
eye  view  of  many  things  not  dreamed  of  before  in  our  philosoph3q  at 
least,  let  us  say,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  average  citizen.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  pride  ourselves  upon  having  had  in  the  past  a far-reaching  con- 
ception of  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  the  point  is,  we  must  reach  the 
average  citizen,  a task  that  the  war  has  well-nigh  taken  care  of  for 
us — great  strides  have  been  made,  at  least,  which  public-spirited  citi- 
zens should  not  neglect  to  follow  up. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict,  in  many  countries,  at- 
tention had  been  turned  to  the  problems  of  illegitimacy  and  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  some  new  legislative  steps  were  taken  so  greatly 
in  advance  of  any  former  action  on  the  subject  in  modern  times,  that 
their  occurrence  marked  a new  era  in  that  field  of  sociological  work. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  give  entire  credit  nor  entire  blame  to  the  war 
for  changing  conditions,  both  good  and  bad  that  are  apparent.  In 
great  part  is  the  change  due  to  oiir  brave  pioneers  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  applied  economics,  and  modern  philanthropy.  In  some  part 
is  it  due,  also,  to  the  influence  of  ultra-modern  writers,  such  as  Ellen 
I\ejq  Nietzsche,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  others,  particidarly  Eussian 
writers  since  Tolstoi,  advocating  vei’j^  radical  social  changes,  who  have 
dealt  boldly  with  a riddle  of  the  centuries,  before  which  most  of  ns 
stand  helpless.  Many  have  followed  willingly  in  the  wake  of  this 
broader  thought,  as  they  would  doubtless  term  it,  and  the  waj^  was 
opened  in  many  countries  for  a new  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  which  the  war  crystallized  into  a determination  to  act. 

Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Eussia  had  early  legis- 
lation before  and  during  the  war  along  the  line  of  care  for  chil- 
dren whose  birth  was  not  legalized.  Illegitimacy  in  Eussia,  so  far 
as  was  known  before  chaos  descended  upon  that  country,  was  possibly 
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on  a par  with  that  of  France.  Xorwaj’s  Castherg  Law,  of  January, 
1916,  the  second  year  of  the  war  (perliaps  we  all  know  it  almost  as 
well  as  our  own  home  legislation),  provides  that  the  child  of  an  illegiti- 
mate father  has  a right  to  his  name,  and  an  equal  inheritance  with 
his  other  children,  thus  making  the  child’s  position  legal,  although  the 
mother's  is  not. 

A remarkable  amount  of  legislation  has  accompanied  the  war,  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  of  world-wide  interest.  In  its  Compensation  Act 
for  men  in  service,  our  own  Congress  included  illegitimate  children  in 
granting  allowances.  In  1915.  even  1914.  in  both  France  and  England, 
general  attention  wms  turned  to  this  time-worn  siibject,  and  sentiment 
waxed  strong  for  greater  leniency,  greater  paternal  care  by  the  gov- 
ernment, for  women  and  children  concerned. 

France,  in  1915,  made  possible  legitimation  of  illegitimate  children 
by  marriage  of  the  parents.  In  the  same  j'ear  also  the  French  nation 
made  it  possible  for  a soldier  in  the  army  to  be  married  by  proxy,  and 
provided  for  a military  allowance  for  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
of  soldiers. 

Italy,  in  1915,  improved  her  legislation  on  the  subject  of  illegiti- 
macy. 

England,  in  1915  and  1916,  made  law’s  greatly  increasing  official 
supervision  of  illegitimate  children.  England,  also,  in  1905.  reported 
illegitimate  births  as  forty  in  a total  of  one  thousand.  This  compares 
well  with  the  record  of  Paris  of  tw’o  hundred  and  forty  in  one  thou- 
sand. A comparison,  however,  would  not  be  fair  unless  w’e  were  to 
have  the  record  of  such  a city  as  London.  Hungary,  which  reported 
several  years  ago,  ninety-four  illegitimate  births  in  one  thousand,  sup- 
ports an  illegitimate  child  until  twelve  years  old. 

Since  1912,  in  Switzerland,  official  inquiry  as  to  the  paternity  of  an 
illegitimate  child  may  be  made.  In  many  Latin-speaking  countries, 
how’ever,  it  is  still  not  permitted  that  the  name  of  an  illegitimate 
father  may  be  recorded. 

IMinnesota  and  North  Dakota,  in  1917.  ]nit  through  the  best  legisla- 
tion in  the  Luiited  States  up  to  that  time,  on  the  matter  of  children  of 
illegitimate  parents.  IMinnesota  has  provided  that  the  father  may  be 
made  responsible  for  maintenance  and  education.  This  State  has  also 
a board  of  control  in  charge  of  state  charities,  to  w’hose  child  w’elfare 
committee  are  reported  all  births  in  maternity  homes,  this  committee 
having  a voice  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  the  children. 

Should  not  we.  in  Pennsylvania,  try  to  have  some  of  these  homes, 
those  that  are  conducted  so  very  privately,  brought  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  our  State  Board  of  Charities,  not  that  they  may  be  dis- 
suaded from  their  w’ork,  which  may  be  very  good,  but  that  these 
mothers  and  children  may  be  cared  for  in  the  most  approved  way,  and 
under  the  uniform  regulations.  After  all.  it  is  not  the  living  illegiti- 
mate children  that  we  mourn  so  much  as  those  who  are  sacrificed. 
Not  long  ago,  a certain  coroner,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  re- 
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marked  that  during  the  month,  twenty  dead  babies  had  been  foimd 
along  the  river  banks  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 

It  would  seem  that  the  illegitimate  father  needs  just  as  much  atten- 
tion in  the  courts  as  the  married  father.  Why  could  we  not  enlarge 
the  powers  of  our  courts  of  desertion  and  non-support,  and  uphold 
them  in  following  and  aj)prehending  the  illegitimate  father  just  as 
they  do  in  the  case  of  the  married  father,  not  to  demand  from  him  a 
small  sum  for  maternity  fees,  five  hundred  dollars  at  most,  but  that 
he  may  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  and  support  his  child?  A little 
friendliness  toward  the  mother,  and  assurance  of  the  State’s  protec- 
tion, will  usuallj'  elicit  all  the  needed  facts. 

Just  for  the  present,  until  we  have  trained  our  next  generation  of 
girls  into  safer  paths,  as  we  hop?  to  do,  can  we  not  cease  frightening 
the  illegitimate  mothers,  who  hold  in  their' keeping  a human  life,  and, 
instead,  deal  with  the  father,  that  the  child  may  be  properly  main- 
tained, and  that,  possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  other  men,  beset  by  the 
same  temptations,  may  be  restrained  becaiise  of  the  personal  risk  in- 
volved in  bringing  into  the  world  an  unwelcome  child,  since  better 
reasons  do  not  appeal  to  them.  That  would  be  hard,  we  might  say, 
if  a married  wife  were  to  be  made  unhappy.  Possibly,  although  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that  it  would  add  much  to  her  \mhappiness.  Eather,  let 
us  look  ahead  to  the  next  generation.  How  many  fewer  wives  might 
be  made  unhappy  hiding  a wandering  husband’s  transgressions ! Per- 
haps, if  we  were  honest,  we  might  commend  the  illegitimate  mother  a 
little  for  enduring  an  ordeal  that  many  women  avoid  criminally.  At 
any  rate,  let  us  make  laws  that  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  child. 

I have  in  mind  the  story  of  a little  girl  of  fourteen,  placed  by  an 
organization  whom  some  of  us  know,  about  three  years  ago,  in  the 
home  of  a German  Lutheran  preacher.  At  fifteen,  she  was  taken  by 
this  man  from  his  home  to  a maternity  home,  where  she  became  a 
mother.  Her  story  of  her  treatment  by  the  minister  was  appalling, 
and  too  simply  told  to  be  doubted.  At  the  trial  by  his  fellow-church- 
men, the  man  was  exojierated,  for  the  sake  of  the  church  and  his 
family.  Following  such  tactics,  shall  we  ever  arrive  anywhere?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  another  little  girl  will  not  be  placed  in  that  home. 
I feel  that  the  door  should  be  placarded. 

We  come  now  to  an  appreciation  of  what  the  war  has  done  for 
some  millions  of  young  men  in  our  own  country,  who,  because  of  it, 
have  had  at  least  the  fundamentals  of  clean  living  taught  them.  Amer- 
ican and  foreign-born  alike,  have  shared  this  unprecedented  experi- 
ence, and  surely  the  effect  will  be  far-reaching.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  have  personal  morals  been  incorporated  into  the 
military  training  of  fighting  armies  in  this  way.  Can  we  doubt  that 
a large  majority  of  our  soldiers  were  benefited,  and  fitted  to  be  better 
fathers  and  citizens,  though  a certain  percentage  may  not  have  been. 
Thousands  of  young  men  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  temptation, 
and  furthermore  will  be  able  to  shield  thousands  of  young  women,  who 
might  otherwise  be  tempted. 
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What  a wonderful  campaign  has  been  conducted  by  our  health 
bureaus,  first  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
soldier,  through  the  campaign  conducted  by  the  army  leaders,  then 
followed  shortly  by  a campaign  of  education  for  the  hOme-staying 
citizen,  brought  direct  to  our  door.  This,  again,  in  its  appeal  to  men 
will  have  its  beneficent  effect  upon  the  lives  of  many  women.  How 
long  might  we  have  waited  for  such  a thing  had  there  been  no  war, 
to  stir  our  conscience  and  our  fears.  Then,  in  1918,  came  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  into  line  with  lectures  by  women  physi- 
cians and  workers  to  young  girls'  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  fac- 
tories, etc.,  designed,  in  fact,  to  reach  as  far  as  workers  could  be  found 
to  carry  them.  All  this  is  perhaps  not  so  perfectly  rounded  out,  and 
without  imperfection  as  we  may  have  it  at  a future  time,  but  surely 
it  is  a step,  a long  step,  in  the  right  direction.  What  effect  will  it 
have,  think  you,  upon  illegitimacy  in  the  future?  However,  all  this 
only  if  we  hold  the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  It  is  so  easy  to  for- 
get, to  think  that  some  one  else  is  going  to  do  it.  As  for  us,  we  are 
too  busy  in  our  own  little  corner,  we  often  feel. 

We  owe  a debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  those  who  inspired  the 
morality  program  for  our  army,  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  most 
always  some  devoted  dreamer  behind  the  scenes  wdio  starts  things. 
Would  that  the  enthusiasm  would  hold  until  a nation-wide  reform  has 
been  accomplished.  The  human  race  is  mentally  attuned  to  any  change 
for  the  public  good,  these  days.  In  the  public  estimation,  welfare 
work  has  ceased  to  be  a nuisance,  and  is  rather  good  business,  let  us 
say,  perhaps  the  next  thing  in  order,  at  least,  after  all  the  labor  strikes 
and  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  are  finally  attended  to. 

In  the  meantime,  how  can  we  utilize  what  the  war  has  taught  us 
through  the  soldier’s  experiences.  If  it  was  worth  w'hile  to  supervise 
the  playtime  of  the  soldier,  that  he  might  be  kept  happy  and  out  of 
mischief,  will  it  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  supervise  very  actively 
the  playtime  of  the  youth  and  girl  at  home,  that  they  may  be  kept 
from  public  unchaperoned  dance-halls,  where  commercialized  vice  has 
ever-ready  agents,  vicious  moving-picture  shows  and  theatres,  cheap 
excursion  boats,  and  cabarets,  all  indoor  sports,  products  of  congested 
city  life.  Can  we  have  more  playgrounds  for  our  boys  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  twenty,  and  teach  them  so  many  delightful  outdoor  sports, 
such  as  tennis,  rowing,  swimming,  hiking,  that  these  other  harmful 
amusements  will  never  appeal?  Could  we  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Movements,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all 
other  movements  looking  to  the  guiding  of  play  for  the  young  people, 
so  that  they  may  take  in  every  boy  and  girl  in  a locality,  just  as  surely 
as  the  public  school  must  take  in  every  child  for  his  study  hours?  Do 
not  say  that  it  is  not  possible.  One  hundred  years  ago  we  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  have  free  education  made  compulsory  for 
every  child. 

The  Women’s  Church  Federation  of  Chicago,  comprising  all  the 
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churches  of  the  city,  have  u florals  Committee,  with  a chairman  in 
each  city  district,  whose  dut3'  it  is  to  investigate  moving  picture  the- 
atres, dance-halls,  cabarets,  etc.,  with  a view  to  their  betterment. 
There  will  not  be  much  betterment  possible  except  through  public 
opinion.  Let  us  try  in  the  meantime  to  outshine  these  attractions  by 
cultivating  a universal  taste  for  wholesome  outdoor  life. 

Lastly,  let  us  teach  our  children  the  joy  of  right  living  from  the 
time  that  they  come  to  kindergarten.  Have  them  know  the  facts  about 
human  life,  as  they  learn  other  nature  studj^  Let  them  understand 
what  the  family  is,  and  begin  in  childhood  to  plan  for  the  time  when 
they  may  found  a family.  The  Census  Report  of  the  Ignited  States  in 
1910  showed  more  than  21.000.000  unmarried  persons  of  marriageable 
age  in  this  counti\y.  That  in  itself  pi'esents  a problem  whose  solving 
will  mean  much  to  the  country.  We  have  learned  that  sex-control  is  a 
matter  of  psycholog.y.  Let  us  have  “ applied  psj'chology  ” in  our  teach- 
ing. Suppose  we  fill  the  child’s  mind  and  heart  so  full  of  love  for 
wholesome  things  that  other  thoughts  will  be  kept  out  without  effort. 
Let  us  apply  our  psj’chology  at  a time  when  the  little  mind  is  pliable, 
when  the  seed  will  be  most  sure  to  grow.  What  a harvest  of  good 
mothers  and  fathers  we  might  have. 

Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  put  a premium  upon  marriage — early 
marriage,  perhat>s  we  should  sa,y.  Why  not  have  none  but  married 
men  eligible  for  public  office?  Possibly  a satisfactory  arrangement 
might  be  that  we  have  husband  and  wife  elected  for  the  office  to- 
gether. Such  a plan  might  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  that  will  in- 
evitably follow  universal  female  suffrage.  However,  it  woidd  be  very 
advisable  to  have  a legal  stipulation  as  to  which  should  have  the  decid- 
ing voice,  in  case  of  a dispute. 

War  has  indeed  opened  the  door.  Our  government,  it  seems,  is 
ready  to  take  Tip  public  welfare  work  as  never  before.  It  it  for  us. 
as  social  workers,  for  official  boards  in  charge  of  state  and  national 
welfare  work  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  this 
great  war.  May  we  not  forget ! 

Chairman  ; “ The  Child  of  Pre-School  Age  ” was  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Cora  A.  Robinson  of  the  Children’s  .Md  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  is  unable  to  be  present.  Mrs.  Comfort  will  read  her 
paper. 

THE  CHILD  OF  PRE-SCHOOL  AGE 

By  Cora  A.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Marked  as  it  has  been  by  an  unprecedented  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  children  the  twentieth  century  has  w'ell  been  called  the  era  of  the 
child.  Today  the  educator  and  the  social  worker  receive  instruction 
in  health  matters  as  an  essential  part  of  their  training.  Municipal 
authorities  are  endeavoring  to  reach  parents  by  school  inspection,  by 
visiting  nurses,  and  by  public  lectures  and  exhibits.  Physicians  and 
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the  general  piiblic  have  been  awakened  by  n\edical  inspection  in  the 
schools ; and  have  proved  by  the  results  of  their  investigations  that 
the  greatest  problem  of  public  health  workers  today  is  to  effectively 
combat  conditions  affecting  the  child  under  six. 

The  horrors  of  war  showed  that  for  physical  imperfections,  750,403 
of  the  men  called  by  the  draft  were  absolutely  iinfit ; the  horrors  of 
peace  show  that  400,000  children  die  under  two  years  of  age,  and 
250,000  under  one  year,  while  150,000  mothers  die  of  childbirth  or  preg- 
nancy. These  facts  emphasize  the  belief  in  the  principle  that  “An 
oimce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  Not  relief  but  pre- 
vention is  the  slogan  of  modern  social  work : not  palliatives  but  fvTiida- 
mental  social  reforms  are  demanded.  Fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race  that  the  present  tendency  in  social  reforms  is  to 
accord  more  and  more  rights  to  childhood. 

The  first  claim  which  the  child  makes  upon  society  is  the  right  to 
proper  care  while  a helpless  babe.  The  child  has  a right  to  a fair 
chance  for  life.  Primitive  society  did  not  respect  life,  and  many  tribes 
even  claimed  the  right  to  sacrifice  all  children  who  were  not  desired. 
Infanticide  has  been  a common  practice  among  savage  peoijles,  and 
was  not  unknown  among  semi-civilized  tribes.  Not  only  has  it  been 
customary  to  slay  the  weak,  crippled  and  defective,  but  the  life  of  all, 
especially  that  of  female  children,  depended  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
parents.  Fortunately,  civilized  nations  with  hig'her  ideals  have  con- 
trolling pow'er  among  these  barbarous  peoples,  and  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide has  been  almost  abolished. 

The  sacredness  of  human  life  is  no  longer  a mere  principle.  It  is  a 
rule  of  action  and  has  found  expression  in  the  various  efforts  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  at  Washing'ton,  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  our 
own  State  Department  of  Health,  and  by  private  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  insure  proper  ju’e-natal  care  and  adequate  protection  of  in- 
fants. Pre-natal  clinics  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous ; 
health  centres  are  growing  in  popularity ; helpful  information  is  being 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  newspapers, 
government  leaflets,  etc.,  the  public  health  nurse  is  recognized  as  a 
necessity ; proper  registration  of  births  is  being  urged — the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  better 
birth  records. 

Every  child  born  into  this  world  represents  an  inve,stment,  the 
value  of  which  is  measured  by  his  expectation  of  life  at  birth.  A re- 
markable pro])ortion  of  infants  that  die  are  lost  within  the  first  three 
months  of  life.  In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1911, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  infant  mortality  occurred  during  this  period,  and  42 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  during  the  fir.st  month.  The  mortality 
for  the  first  month  of  life  is  apparently  eight  times  as  heavy  as  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year;  but  is  it  not  still  more  startling  that  in 
the  United  States  one  fourth  of  the  infant  deaths  occur  within  one 
week  from  birth. 
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In  a sense,  the  great  jproportion  of  all  infant  mortality  is  theoret- 
ically preventable.  At  least  half  of  the  mortality  of  children  between 
one  and  five  years  is  preventable. 

Children,  being  particularly  susceptible  to  certain  diseases,  the  term 
“ children’s  diseases  ” has  been  properly  applied  to  a number  of  such 
affections,  chief  of  which  are  the  following : diphtheria,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  whooping  cough,  diarrhea,  broncho-pneumonia  and  men- 
ingitis. 

The  extended  use  of  antitoxin,  the  establishment  of  a right  quaran- 
tine, and  the  tracing  of  the  contagion  to  the  place  of  origin  and  ascer- 
taining its  communicating  medium  are  necessary  in  eliminating  these 
diseases! 

Whooping  cough  is  decidedly  a disease  of  infancy,  since  five  sixths 
of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  occur  during  the  first  two  years  of  life. 
Epidemics  are  being  greatly  reduced  by  the  exercise  of  greater  precau- 
tion than  heretofore,  and  by  a policy  of  systematic  quarantine. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  a disease  of  childhood  as  well  as  of  old  age. 
About  one  half  of  all  deaths  from  this  cause  occur  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  The  total  death  rate  for  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
is  higher  than  the  rate  for  measles,  scarlet  fevor  or  whooping  cough. 
Among  children  under  five,  broncho-pneumonia,  is  by  far  the  most  fatal 
respiratory  disease,  it  causing  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease 
except  diarrhea  and  enteritis  and  the  diseases  of  early  infancy.  With 
the  other  respiratory  diseases  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  fresh  air, 
proper  ventilation,  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  exposure. 

The  most  deadly  of  all  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  the 
various  forms  of  acute  intestinal  diseases.  Effective  work  in  saving 
child  lives  may  be  largely  measured  by  the  success  attained  in  decreas- 
ing the  mortality  from  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  Success  in 
this  respect  indicates  a high  water  mark  in  the  history  of  preventive 
work,  while  failure  to  reduce  the  death  rate  indicates  that  a com- 
munity has  not  awakened  to  the  problem  of  infant  mortality. 

The  milk  station  is  now  recognized  as  a permanent  feature  in  the 
campaign  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  These  stations  sell 
pasteurized  and  modified  milk  at  less  than  cost  price,  so  have  to  be 
supported  either  by  public  funds  or  by  private  philanthropy.  They 
have  undoubtedly  been  a large  factor  in  the  reduction  of  infant  death 
rates  and'should  be  established  generally  as  a part  of  the  public  social 
service  work  of  a city. 

If  cow’s  milk  were  the  only  substitute  for  iiature’s  food,  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality  would  be  far  more  simple  than  it  is,  but  milk 
substitutes  and  other  foods  are  used.  Although  bottle  feeding  causes 
a high  infant  death  rate,  the  use  of  substitutes  for  milk  is  far  more 
dangerous.  Certainly  maternal  feeding  is  the  most  desirable,  yet  seri- 
ous obstacles  sometimes  present  themselves,  many  infants,  therefore, 
must  be  fed  upon  cow’s  milk  or  other  substitutes,  for  their  natural 
food.  In  the  poorer  districts  in  particular  we  find  babies  fed  upon 
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pickles,  bananas,  crackers,  cheese,  salt  pork,  etc.  Needless  to  say, 
their  tiny  overworked  stomachs  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  assimi- 
lation. 

However,  the  principle  of  maternal  feeding  is  universally  accepted, 
and  our  milk  stations  insist  that  the  mother  do  her  utmost  to  nurse 
the  babj%  modified  milk  being  prescribed  only  as  a last  resort. 

The  problem  of  providing  good  milk  for  children  has  been  an- 
SAvered  in  two  Avays : the  one  is  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  so  as  to 
kill  the  germs,  the  other  is  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  under 
such  clean  conditions  that  raAv  milk  Avill  be  comparatively  pure  and 
harmless. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  are  three  princixJal  groux)s  of  dis- 
eases, each  of  Avhich  can  be  largely  counteracted  by  some  specific 
method  of  control,  as  follow’s : 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. — Through  proper  control  of  the 
milk  supply. 

2.  Diseases  of  Early  Infancy. — By  instituting  pre-natal  and  post 
natal  AA’ork. 

3.  Eespiratory  Diseases. — By  providing  children  with  pure  air. 

In  these  three  groups  may  be  found  the  more  important  patho- 
logical causes  of  infant  mortality.  These,  hoAvever,  are  not  funda- 
mental, but  are  induced  by  more  remote  or  ultimate  causes ; and  it  is 
the  latter  AAuth  Avhich  AA'e  must  deal  in  order  to  eliminate  disease.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  is  more  important  than  the  art  of  healing,  but  even 
this  does  not  reach  the  root  of  all  trouble.  The  sociologist  asks,  What 
are  the  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  Avhich  aid  the  disease 
germs?  Would  not  the  improvement  of  social  and  personal  conditions, 
coujfied  Avith  direct  methods  of  preventing  disease,  practically  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  ills  of  childhood? 

Whatever  the  number  and  variety  of  activities  undertaken  in  the 
AA'ay  of  social  betterment,  broadly  speaking — the  distinguishing  mai-k 
in  each  is  the  fact-  that  it  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  responsibilitj'' 
for  the  welfare  of  children. 

Centuries  ago  a great  statesman  and  philosopher  said  that  the  key 
to  an3'  right  solution  of  our  social  and  economic  problems  is  to  be 
found  by  “ setting  the  child  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Jesus  regarded 
the  child  as  the  model  citizen  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Avhich  was  his 
term  for  democracy.  It  will  be  bj"  giving  the  child  the  right  of  w-ay 
in  our  economics,  bj^  making  the  child's  welfare  the  formative  principle 
in  our  social  and  civic  activities  that  a happjq  wholesome  childhood 
Avill  be  assured. 

THE  BABY 

What  does  the  bahv^  ask  of  you. 

Passer-by  in  the  street? 

Only  the  gift  of  a thought  from  jmu, 

OnlA'  the  gift  of  a look  from  you 
At  the  road  before  his  feet ; 
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Is  it  smooth  and  clean  and  fit,  say  you. 

Fit  for  the  baby’s  feet? 

What  does  the  baby  say  to  you. 

You  who  pay  no  heed? 

He  begs  for  the  right  of  living  with  you, 

Begs  for  the  help  of  hand  from  you — 

What  he  begs  is  but  his  meed. 

Will  the  hand  and  the  help  be  ready  from  you. 

Serving  the  baby’s  need? 

What  does  the  baby  give  to  you. 

Men  whose  vision  is  dim? 

He  gives  you  sun  to  lighten  your  way ; 

He  gives  you  hope  for  each  dark  way ; 

Have  you  paid  your  debts  to  him? 

Have  you  smoothed  his  path  and  guided  his  way. 

Guarded  and  shielded  him? 

What  does  the  baby  keep  for  you — 

You  whose  need  is  vast? 

He  keeps  faith  and  hope  and  joy  for  you. 

Comfort  and  love  and  home  for  you 
In  his  tiny  hand  held  fast. 

Are  you  earning  the  gifts  he  is  keex^ing  for  yon. 

You  who  are  going  past? 

Chairman  : The  ne.xt  speaker  on  the  program  is  present,  I am  glad 
to  say,  and  will  discuss  “ The  Dependent  and  Slightly  Delinquent  Boy.” 
Mr.  John  W.  Cleland,  superintendent  of  the  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of 
Oakdale,  Pa. 

THE  DEPENDENT  AND  SLIGHTLY  DELINQUENT  BOY 

By  John  W.  Cleland,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

I have  no  pajier  to  bring  to  you  today  on  the  subject  I have  been 
asked  to  talk  to  you  uxion,  but  I am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
my  personal  experiences  in  caring  for  the  dependent  and  slightly  de- 
linquent boy.  I am  going  to  introduce  this  by  a story  told  me  by  a 
Xireacher  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Bernardo  himself.  Dr.  Bernardo  began 
his  great  work  of  caring  for  homeless  boys  after  he  had  talked  to  a 
boy  on  the  street,  who  said  he  had  no  home,  but  lived  on  the  streets, 
ate  when  he  could  find  anything  to  eat,  and  slexit  on  a roof  with  some 
other  boys  who  were  as  unfortunate  as  himself.  This  story  told  to 
Dr.  Bernardo  was  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bernardo  in  which 
he  cared  for  thousands  of  boys  in  England.  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Not 
long  ago,  I met  a man  who  spoke  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  East 
End  of  Pittsburgh,  and  when  in  conversation  with  him  I referred  to 
this  story  I have  told  you,  this  man  said  he  himself  had  been  in  one  of 
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those  homes  established  by  Dr.  Bernardo.  I began  my  work  after 
making  a visit  to  the  Morganza  Keformatory  School,  and  while  talking 
to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  boys  there  he  told  me  he  w'as  very 
much  concerned  about  some  of  the  boys  who  were  sent  to  that  institu- 
tion. He  said  they  were  sent  there  because  there  was  no  other  place 
to  send  them.  They  were  often  sent  there  for  very  minor  oft'enses,  and 
there  being  no  other  place  to  send  them,  they  were  placed  in  the  re- 
formatory. Eealizing  the  need  of  some  other  place  than  the  reforma- 
tories for  these  boys  who  were  not  criminal  but  in  most  cases  were 
simply  mischievous,  and  were  not  getting  the  proper  restraint  at  home, 
we  began  work  on  the  North  Side  of  Pittsburgh.  We  found  a very 
desirable  place  and  got  possession  of  a large  building,  and  then  we 
reeded  land  for  the  boys  to  work  on  and  at  present  we  have  over  three 
hundred  acres  of  very  fine  land  that  they  are  employed  on  during  the 
season  to  care  for.  Twenty-two  hundred  homeless  and  neglected  and 
delinquent  boys  have  been  cared  for  there. 

Several  questions  are  usually  asked  me  by  people  who  are  interested 
in  these  boys  and  they  are : IVhere  do  they  come  from,  What  do  we  ' 
do  for  them,  and  Where  do  they  go?  I shall  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  you  here,  because  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  these  same  things.  In  the  first  place,  we  get  a good  many 
boys  from  the  juvenile  courts,  boys  who  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  re- 
form schools ; they  are  not  criminal,  or  they  would  be  sent  to  some 
reformatory,  but  just  boys  who  have  been  caught  in  some  mischief. 
One  boy  told  us  he  had  been  sent  there  for  robbing  an  empty  house. 
We  get  some  of  our  boys  from  the  surrounding  counties.  We  have  had 
some  from  Butler  County.  Counties  which  do  not  maintain  their  own 
county  industrial  homes  and  schools,  send  us  the  boys  they  do  not 
want  to  send  to  reform  schools,  because  the  offense  does  not  justify 
that  measure.  Some  of  the  boys  have  come  bringing  their  own  com- 
mitment papers,  and  we  find  them  very  trustworthy.  Judge  Lindsay 
boasts  of  the  men  they  have  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  who  carried 
their  commitment  papers,  and  we  have  found  our  boys  in  every  way 
just  as  trustworthy  as  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere.  One  of  our 
boys  who  came  bringing  his  own  papers,  pulled  them  out  of  his  pocket 
and  gave  them  to  me.  After  we  had  talked  a little,  I gave  him  some 
work  to  do,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  paid  for  it. 
Later  on  he  wanted  to  go  home  and  so  we  allowed  him  to  do  so.  He 
stayed  home  for  two  or  three  days  and  when  he  came  back  he  said  he 
had  found  his  father  out  of  work  and  so  he  had  used  the  money  we 
had  paid  him,  amounting  to  about  sixty-five  dollars,  to  pay  the  grocery 
bills  for  the  family.  This  boy  is  making  good.  This  same  boy  had  a 
sweetheart  in  the  town  he  lived  in,  and  after  he  came  back  he  sent 
her  a card.  All  the  mail  is  looked  over  before  it  is  sent  out  and  on 
this  card,  the  man  who  looks  over  the  mail  found  he  had  written  to  her 
that  she  might  send  him  all  the  love  and  kisses  she  wanted  to,  but 
that  he  could  not  send  her  any  as  there  was  none  at  the  institution. 
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We  get  many  boys  of  widowed  mothers  or  sometimes  the  mother  is 
dead  and  the  father  does  not  keep  the  home  together.  We  get  some, 
too,  from  the  orphan  asylums  when  they  have  passed  the  age  limit. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  what  do  we  do  for  them.  We  have  a 
large  farm  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  most  of  them  are 
busy  on  the  farm  during  the  farming  season.  There  are  also  gardens 
and  orchards  for  others  to  care  for.  This  season  we  harvested  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  tons  of  hay.  We  have  several  large  silos  that  hold 
nearly  two  hundred  tons  of  ensilage  which  we  filled  this  fall.  The 
boys  seem  to  like  this  kind  of  work  if  they  are  not  kept  at  it  too  long, 
and  we  try  to  give  them  enough  diversion  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  working  all  the  time.  They  have  all  kinds  of  games  and 
places  for  athletics.  We  also  have  our  own  schools,  and  the  teachers 
are  public  school  teachers,  and  the  boys  are  taught  the  same  things 
they  are  taught  in  other  public  schools.  We  do  not  refuse  any  boys 
on  account  of  their  religion.  One  boy  was  sent  to  us  by  the  court  of 
Allegheny  County,  and  when  I asked  him  about  his  religion,  I found 
out  that  he  did  not  know  just  what  I meant  by  the  word  religion.  His 
name  was  Ulysses  Grant,  and  I said:  “Grant,  what  is  your  religion? 
Are  your  people  Protestant,  Jew,  Catholic  or  what?  What  church  do 
you  go  to?”  And  he  answered:  “Why,  we  are  Dutch.” 

What  becomes  of  these  boys?  As  I have  said,  we  have  had  under 
our  care  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  of  these  boys  inside  of  nine- 
teen years,  for  we  began  in  June,  1900,  and  it  is  wonderfully  inter- 
esting to  know  what  becomes  of  them  after  they  leave  us.  We  know 
that  several  hundred  of  them  wei’e  in  the  service  during  the  war.  We 
get  letters  from  a good  many  of  them,  and  in  this  way  we  keep  track 
of  them,  but  there  are  some  of  whom  we  do  not  know.  Where  it  is 
possible,  we  get  homes  for  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society.  The  most  of  them,  however,  go  back  to  their  relatives  and 
friends.  Mo.st  parents  are  living,  and  when  it  is  agreeable  in  the  home 
we  are  able  to  send  them  back.  Sometimes  the  parents  are  separated 
and  when  they  go  back  together  as  they  frequently  do,  we  are  glad 
to  send  the  boys  home.  While  the  boys  are  with  us,  though,  we  try  to 
teach  them  along  the  right  lines.  No  tobacco  is  allowed.  We  tiy  very 
hard  to  break  up  the  cigarette  habit.  I have  not  any  use  for  cigarette 
smoking  among  boys.  Some  time  ago  we  had  a little  fellow  who  had 
been  with  us  three  or  four  years,  and  his  sister  came  to  visit  him. 
She  brought  with  her  another  boy,  smaller  than  the  one  who  was  with 
us,  and  they  sat  in  the  office  together  for  a little  while.  Our  boy  was 
head  and  shoTilders  taller  than  the  brother  who  was  the  older.  The 
difference  was  caused  by  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  the  older  boy. 
They  commented  on  the  difference  in  height  and  size  of  the  two,  and 
the  younger  said : “ Yes,  I used  to  smoke  cigarettes  before  I came  here, 
but  I haven’t  smoked  one  since  I came  here.”  The  older  brother  had 
not  grown  up  in  body  or  mind  because  of  the  habit.  We  have  cared 
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for  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  boys  in  the  last  twelve  months  and  we 
try  to  give  them  the  instruction  that  will  do  them  the  most  lasting 
good.  Whenever  they  leave  us,  I give  them  some  good  advice.  I alVays 
tell  them  to  go  to  some  good  church,  preferably  the  one  that  their 
mothers  belonged  to ; to  let  liquor  and  tobacco  alone ; and  to  keep  out 
of  bad  company.  A great  many  of  our  young  men  get  good  positions 
and  make  good.  Some  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  been  in  our  home  during  a part  of  their  youth.  Not  long 
ago,  I attended  the  wedding  ceremony  of  one  .of  the  best  young  men  in 
the  East  End,  and  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  our  home  for  seven  years. 
He  had  been  deserted  by  his  father,  in  fact  he  had  never  seen  his 
father,  and  he  had  been  with  us  for  that  length  of  time.  He  saw  serv- 
ice in  France,  and  since  his  return,  holds  a very  good  position.  Some 
of  these  fellows  are  making  good  in  a very  decided  manner,  and  in 
fact  most  of  them  make  good  in  one  way  or  another.  I get  letters 
from  all  over  the  country  from  our  former  boys.  One  received  recently 
was  from  Bombay,  and  the  writer  had  been  in  a German  prison  camp 
for  six  months.  These  boys  do  not  forget  ns,  and  when  they  come  to 
Pittsburgh,  they  come  to  see  us,  and  have  a visit  with  the  boys  who 
have  taken  their  places.  I believe  that  as  a home  and  a factor  in  the 
making  of  good  citizens,  we  are  making  good. 

Chairman  : We  will  now  hear  from  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cronenwett,  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Butler  County,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  and  the  Free  Home.” 

THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  AND  THE  FREE  HOME 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cronenwett,  Butler,  Pa. 

At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  has  the  cry  of  the  children  been 
so  insistent,  nor  has  its  answer  ever  been  heeded  by  such  an  army  of 
unselfish,  untiring  workers  fitted  to  render  the  best  service  to  the 
needy  children  of  our  nation. 

Children  are  the  nation’s  best  asset,  but  if  not  cared  for  and  guided 
aright,  they  become  its  most  dangerous  liability  for  history  proves 
that  from  neglected  children  have  arisen  the  worst  criminals  in  its 
record.  Everywhere  among  the  great  nations  this  decade  of  childlife 
is  woefully  depleted,  but  in  America  it  is  gloriously  intact.  Out  of  the 
W'elter  and  horror  of  the  w'orld  w'ar  have  come  many  heart-sickening 
cries,  but  the  most  piteous  have  come  from  the  little  children,  who  by 
reason  of  their  frail  and  helpless  condition,  could  not  resist  the  ravages 
of  war. 

We  know  how  they  have  died  through  exposure,  starvation  and  bru- 
tality by  the  thousands,  yet  the  childhood  of  America  is  unscathed. 

This  means  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  American  children  will 
fall  in  due  time  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  arising  from  the  war.  How  will  they  be 
fitted  to  meet  the  future? 
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We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  more  time  and  energy  spent  on  the 
child — the  more  lasting  and  profitable  the  inrestment.  Not  relief  but 
prevention  is  the  slogan  of  modern  child-welfare  wmrk.  It  is  to  assist 
in  such  work  that  such  gatherings  as  this  are  held. 

The  'Association  I represent  this  afternoon  is  not  new  to  many  of 
you,  but  I will  review  some  of  our  aims  and  methods  “ lest  we  forget.” 

Our  object  is  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children  by  such  means  as  shall  be  best  for  them  and  the  community. 

Our  work  is  largely  volunteer,  few  paid  workers.  In  23  counties 
are  found  societies  thoroughly  organized  for  effective  work,  the  mem- 
bers are  among  our  busiest,  most  efficient  women  in  the  communities. 
That  is  one  pleasing  phase  of  our  work — volunteers  who  could  not  be 
forced  into  the  work  for  a remuneration,  but  the  love  for  the  child  and 
the  mother-love  inborn  responds  so  that  they  will  spend  time,  money 
and  strength  unstinted  so  some  dependent  child  may  be  started  in  the 
road,  to  a happy  useful  life. 

We  receive  these  from  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Jiivenile  Courts, 
parents  or  relatives  finding,  if  possible,  homes  for  them  where  they 
may  become  what  God  designed  for  them — useful  members  of  society. 
Our  report  of  1919  shows  1,236  children  under  our  care  during  this 
past  year.  Death  claimed  22. 

Of  one  thing  I am  proud,  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  here  the 
assistance  and  support  of  our  County  Commissioners.  Such  work  is 
indeed  cooperative  in  Butler  County.  All  child  welfare  work  should 
be  on  that  basis  as  there  is  work  for  all,  with  the  need  never  satisfied 
for  centuries  ago  it  was  said  “ The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you.” 

Our  method  is  to  find  free  homes  in  private  families  for  adoption  or 
guardianship.  This  past  j^ear  we  had  69  legal  adoptions.  The  best 
homes  are  those  in  which  children  have  grown  up  and  gone,  but  where 
the  child  will  be  received  as  a member  of  the  family,  also  those  in 
which  no  children  have  appeared,  but  earnestly  desired.  As  one  girl 
so  placed  said,  “I  guess  God  did  not  send  you  any  children  so  there 
would  be  room  enough  for  me.” 

Experienced  foster  parents  are  likely  to  be  more  successful,  but  the 
child  in  the  home  of  the  childless  is  certain  to  receive  ample  attention. 
The  child  who  is  aided  to  a home  in  which  there  are  other  children  is 
often  discriminated  against.  This  can  only  be  discovered  by  careful 
supervision.  Not  all  homes  fill  our  requirements.  I have  in  mind  one 
child  who  had  been  in  five  homes  before  one  was  found  to  just  fit 
this  girl. 

Often  one  child  opens  the  way  for  another.  We  have  a home  in  our 
county  where  the  third  Children's  Aid  Society  child  has  been  adopted. 

Applications  are  often  laughable  documents,  orders  for  light  curly 
hair  and  blue  eyes  are  most  frequent,  as  though  we  made  them  to 
order.  Another  time  red  hair  was  requested  as  the  foster  father  had 
a sandy  mustache.  But  when  a small  child  and  a good  home  are 
brought  together,  kind  mother  love  does  the  rest,  and  these  special 
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orders  are  forgotten.  Eeferences  are  carefully  investigated.  Should 
there  he  any  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  the  home,  independent  inquiry  is 
made.  Children  are  placed  with  those  of  the  same  religious  faith  as 
their  parents.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  practical  to  place  Protestant  chil- 
dren according  to  the  various  denominations,  but  opportunity  for  re- 
ligious training  is  always  required.  Good  homes  rather  than  creed 
form  a child’s  character  and  develop  correct  morals.  For  a child  of 
marked  promise  we  trj’  to  select  a home  where  more  than  the  minimum 
of  required  education  will  be  given.  Children  with  a talent  of  any 
kind  should  be  placed  where  it  may  be  best  developed. 

We  have  a boy  placed  in  our  county  who  has  developed  into  a fine 
violinist  and  plays  in  a Pittsburgh  orchestra.  Also  a girl  attending  a 
normal  school.  These  advantages  will  render  them  capable  of  earning 
their  support,  should  the  need  arise. 

Opportunities  for  education  should  be  one  of  the  most  rigid  re- 
quirements even  beyond  the  wish  of  the  child.  We  have  now  a girl  of 
eighteen,  tutored  by  our  society  in  order  to  fit  her  to  take  up  nursing. 
She  was  not  anxious  to  go  to  school,  and  her  foster  parents  did  not 
urge  it.  She  is  now  sorry  when  too  late. 

For  a child  needing  special  physical  care,  a home  which  can  best 
care  for  that  should  be  found.  A physician  in  a neighboring  county 
some  time  ago  took  two  children  of  one  family,  one  with  cross  eye 
and  the  other  with  hair  lip.  Through  his  skill  both  were  restored  to 
normal.  Later  he  took  the  third  child,  sajdng  it  was  too  bad  to  sep- 
arate the  family. 

You  may  deem  these  standards  too  high,  but  an  unwise  choice  is 
sure  to  store  up  trouble  for  the  future,  whereas  a wuse  choice  is  two 
thirds  of  a child’s  happiness.  We  feel  because  a home  is  better  than 
the  one  from  which  it  came  does  not  prove  it  to  be  the  right  home  for 
the  child. 

After  a child  is  placed  our  responsibility  does  not  cease.  Wise  su- 
pervision by  visits  is  maintained  until  adoption  or  a guardian  is  ap- 
pointed. When  a personal  visit  is  made  we  try  to  observe  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  child,  his  health,  his  clothing,  attitude  towards 
foster  parents,  whether  or  not  he  is  happy,  the  amount  of  work  he 
does,  his  progress  in  school,  where  and  with  whom  he  sleeps,  his  oppor- 
tunities for  play,  and  possibilities  for  social  life.  Not  only  information 
is  gathered,  but  friendly  advice  given  to  the  family  or  child  as  the 
need  is  shown. 

The  child  of  eight  years  or  over,  we  try  to  interview  alone  as  pro- 
vided by  laiv.  Aside  from  visits  friendly  correspondence  is  carried  on 
from  time  to  time  with  the  child  if  old  enough,  or  with  parents.  Some 
of  our  members  have  special  interest  in  certain  children,  so  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  them.  Correspondence  with  school  teachers  of 
children  of  school  age  is  another  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child. 

The  form  and  purpose  of  supervision  gradually  changes  as  the  child 
grows  older,  involving  more  and  more  as  time  passes,  friendly  advice  in 
regard  to  education  or  occupation  passing  from  control  to  counsel. 
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Discouragements  are  many.  The  work  is  not  all  pleasant.  ISIany 
anxious  hours  are  spent  planning  what  is  best  for  those  under  out- 
care,  and  sad  indeed  we  are  when  one  betrays  our  confidence,  but  joy 
too  is  ours  for  such  work  pays  a hundred  fold  in  broad  sympathy  for 
the  homeless  and  in  the  reward  of  duty  well  done. 

Our  problems  are  yours,  as  child  welfare  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
community,  or  to  any  one  people.  The  responsibility  is  ours,  ours  also 
the  joy  of  seeing  young  life  develop  under  new  conditions. 

“ The  alms  most  precious  man  can  give  to  man. 

Are  kind  and  loving  words. 

Nor  can  amiss  warm  sympathizing  tears, 

To  eyes  that  scan  the  world  aright. 

The  only  error  is  neglect  to  do  the  little  good  we  can.” 

God  pity  the  people  who  are  having  no  share  in  this  great  work 
and  for  whose  living  the  world  is  no  better. 

Chairman  : We  had  expected  to  have  Dr.  Dorothy  Child,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  with  us,  but  she  was  unable  to  be  present. 
I will  ask  Dr.  Murdoch,  of  Polk,  to  open  the  discussions. 

Dr.  Murdoch:  Madam  Chairman:  I congratulate  you  on  the  pro- 
gram you  have  prepared  for  us  this  afternoon.  Formation  not  refor- 
mation should  be  the  program  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  We 
must  begin  with  the  children  for  the  great  results.  Our  progress 
must  come  this  way.  Advance  by  way  of  formation  is  awaj^  ahead  of 
anything  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  reformation.  Because  of  my  own 
work  with  the  feeble-minded,  I am  glad  to  be  called  upon  in  this  ses- 
sion because  our  work  is  largely  with  the  children.  Ours  is  an  insti- 
tution for  children.  The  Act  creating  our  institution,  specifies  that  we 
shall  care  for  and  train  feeble-minded  children.  Sometimes,  we  have 
those  who  have  grown  beyond  the  years  of  childhood,  but  they  are 
children  in  mind.  Children  in  years  as  well  as  in  mentality  are  the 
ones  we  are  prepared  to  care  for. 

No  child  is  so  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  society  as  the  feeble- 
minded girl.  In  the  first  place  because  she  is  shunned  and  set  apart 
by  the  other  girls,  and  partly  as  a result  of  that  condition  and  the 
natural  desire  on  her  part,  to  be  with  other  people,  any  one  who  cares 
to  do  so  can  show  her  some  attention.  And  any  one  who  shows  her  a 
little  attention  can  ingratiate  himself  into  her  good  graces.  She  has 
no  idea  of  self-protection  and  when  the  feeble-minded  girl  is  kept  in 
the  home,  and  sometimes  the  parents  themselves  will  not  admit  that 
there  is  anything-  lacking  in  her  development,  the  most  pitiable  cases 
result.  When  the  feeble-minded  child  is  pregnant,  the  parents  are 
willing  to  recognize  that  she  should  have  special  care  and  recognize 
the  mental  deficiency  by  sending  her  to  us.  Many  of  these  cases  come 
to  us  and  the  children  are  born  in  our  institution.  These  children  do 
not  develop  properly  and  many  times  they  are  believed  to  be  feeble- 
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minded  because  of  the  inheritance.  They  are  truly  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not  the  place  for  them 
until  they  are  known  to  be  feeble-minded  themselves.  The  feeble- 
minded mothers  and  their  children  are  sent  us.  The  children  may  not 
be  deficient,  and  they  should  be  protected  from  the  stigma  which  at- 
taches to  any  one  being  in  such  an  institution.  These  children  should 
be  cared  for  in  the  homes  until  they  are  such  age  that  the  feeble- 
mindedness is  evident,  and  that  cannot  be  determined  conclusively 
before  the  age  of  six  years.  These  children  can  be  cared  for  by  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  when  the  mothers  are  defective  and  the  children 
are  not  defective  themselves.  They  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances come  to  us  before  the  age  of  six  years,  and  they  can  be  cared 
for  in  the  home  usually,  better  than  in  any  other  place.  We  think 
that  the  best  place  for  the  child  even  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
is  feeble-minded,  is  in  the  home  until  he  has  reached  that  age. 

Children  who  are  backward  or  mentally  slow  are  sometimes  mis- 
judged, and  the  boy  who  is  caught  is  some  unusual  boyish  prank  is 
often  looked  upon  as  showdng  evidence  of  mental  deficiency,  or  delin- 
quency. And  I want  to  say  here  that  feeble-minded  boys  are  not  neces- 
sarily vicious,  or  delinquent.  Many  feeble-minded  boys  are  greatly  to 
be  trusted.  The  defective  delinquent  boy  is  our  greatest  problem,  and 
it  is  a question  of  some  importance  whether  the  fact  of  mental  de- 
ficiency would  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  designate  them  as  delin- 
quent. It  should  be  the  immediate  business  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide that  the  school  authorities  shall  make  special  provision  for  the 
children  in  the  different  school  districts  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  who  are  not  able  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  regular 
school  courses.  We  have  had  many  applications  for  admittance  to  our 
institution  because  of  the  deficiency  in  the  child  which  has  become 
apparent  because  of  the  inability  of  the  child  to  make  progress  at 
school.  Each  school  district  should  be  made  to  establish  and  maintain 
a special  and  separate  school  or  class  in  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
training  of  such  special  children.  They  are  able  to  learn  many  things 
and  they  should  not  be  placed  with  the  incurably  deficient,  at  first. 
And  the  State  should  pay  one  half  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  spe- 
cial training  of  these  schools  or  classes.  Many  backward  children 
could  be  trained  very  satisfactorily  in  such  schools  and  it  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  sending  these  slightly  delinquent  children 
to  the  institutions  which  are  very  much  overcrowded.  I thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you. 

Mr.  Kain  : Madam  Ghnirman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : When  I came 
in  'shortly  after  dinner,  I was  disappointed  that  there  were  so  few 
here,  but  I did  not  know  I was  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  and  so  now 
I feel  greatly  relieved  that  they  are  not  here.  If  they  knew  I was  to 
speak,  I understand.  Some  of  the  almshouses  are  receiving  a great 
number  of  children,  and  so  I will  tell  of  our  experience  in  caring  for 
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these  children,  who  would,  under  some  circumstances,  be  taken  into 
the  almshouses  and  this  may  be  of  help  to  others.  The  law  provides 
that  the  directors  shall  care  for  all  the  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. This  cannot  be  done  properly  by  the  directors  and  social  work- 
ers simply  taking  the  child  and  placing  it  out  in  the  first  home  that 
offei-s  without  any  investigation  of  the  kind  of  home  it  is  and  what 
treatment  and  education  the  child  will  get.  I believe  it  can  be  done 
by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  entirely,  and  in  our  county  there  are  no 
children  in  the  almshouses.  We  have  a home  of  detention  for  the  boys 
and  a Christian  home  for  girls.  It  is  the  diity  of  every  county  to  have 
a home  of  detention,  if  they  do  not  have  one  they  are  violating  the  law 
in  taking  children  into  the  almshouses  or  county  home  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  into  a place  especially  provided  for  them.  The  delinquent 
girls  do  not  come  into  court  in  the  numbers  that  boys  do,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  care  for  your  girls  by  some  other  agency,  but  we  find 
the  house  of  detention  is  the  solution  in  our  county,  to  care  for  boys. 
The  children  are  not  sent  to  jail  or  to  the  almshouse,  but  they  are 
sent  to  us,  and  those  who  have  been  delinquent  are  held  for  court.  We 
have  Juvenile  Court  once  a month  for  the  hearings  of  those  who  are 
delinquent,  or  neglected,  and  must  be  disposed  of  by  the  court.  In 
cases  where  we  cannot  make  immediate  arrangements  for  the  children 
we  take  them  into  our  own  homes  for  a time,  until  they  can  be  placed 
through  the  agency  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Private  homes  are 
better  than  any  institution.  In  the  case  of  smaller  children,  we  call 
upon  Mr.  Solenberger,  who  cares  for  and  makes  arrangements  for  all 
the  babies  we  ai’e  unable  to  place  ourselves,  and  they  are  placed  for 
adoption  through  his  efforts.  The  court  makes  an  order  directing  the 
county  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children  until  they  are 
placed  in  homes.  Many  children  are  neglected  and  that  is  the  cause 
of  their  delinquency.  If  the  parents  can  be  brought  to  see  their  duty 
to  the  children  the  cause  of  their  delinquency  is  removed.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  thought  to  get  the  children  back  intq  their  own  homes. 
You  know  that  many  homes  can  be  reconstructed,  and  even  when  we 
find  a good  home  for  the  child  it  is  not  the  same  as  their  own  homes 
where  they  have  their  own  fathers  and  mothers.  I am  known  as  a 
crank  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  but  I believe  it  is  the  great  thing 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work. 

Chairman  : I also  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  more  here.  The 
Children’s  Aid  Society  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  organized  with  good 
W'orkers  in  each  county.  We  do  not  recognize  any  age  limit,  or  any 
religious  differences,  except  in  the  placing  of  children,  and  then  we 
try  to  place  them  in  a family  having  the  same  religion  as  the  parents 
of  the  child.  No  child  is  too  old  or  too  young  to  be  cared  for  by  this 
society  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  mothers  who  try  to  have  their 
children  cared  for  by  some  other  society  have  told  us  of  their  troubles. 
One  mother  told  me  recently  that  she  had  been  all  over  the  city  of 
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Pittsburgh  trying  to  find  someone  to  care  for  both  of  her  small  chil- 
dren. In  some  places  she  could  have  placed  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
but  not  both  because  of  the  difference  in  their  ages,  and  she  did  not 
want  to  separate  them  because  she  just  wanted  them  cared  for  tem- 
porarilj^,  until  she  could  take  them  and  make  a home  for  them  again. 
Your  hearts  would  ache  for  these  poor  mothers  if  you  could  meet 
some  of  them  and  hear  them  tell  their  stories.  They  want  their 
children  kept  together  so  that  they  can  see  them  and  when  they  are 
able,  they  want  to  take  them  out  of  the  institutions  and  care  for  them 
themselves.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  very  best  surgeons  of  Pittsburgh 
called  me  up  to  know  if  I would  take  three  children,  as  the  mother 
must  go  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation  within  an  hour.  I told  him 
we  would  care  for  them  and  he  told  me  that  another  physician  had 
recommended  his  calling  me  because  he  said  our  organization  had  less 
“ red  tape  ” than  any  other  organization  in  the  city.  The  work  of  the 
Children’s  x\id  Society  has  been  growing  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
board  our  children  in  private  homes,  but  I want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  are  going  to  have  to 
ask  for  a little  more  money  from  you  because  the  prices  of  everything 
has  gone  up  so  that  the  board  of  these  children  must  be  increased. 
People  aren’t  boarding  these  little  people  for  the  pleasure  they  get  out 
of  it.  but  because  it  is  a means  of  livelihood  to  them,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  pay  only  what  we  paid  several  years  ago  the  children  are 
going  to  suffer  because  they  cannot  be  given  good  food,  the  kind  they 
shoiild  have  for  the  same  amount  of  board  money  that  we  paid  some 
time  ago.  They  are  not  getting  the  best  kind  of  food  now.  So,  if  we 
have  to  ask  you  for  a little  more  money  it  is  because  we  have  to  pay  it. 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  must  make  up  the  balance  that  is  lacking 
from  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  We  often  pay 
the  mother  the  amount  that  is  necessary  for  the  care  of  her  own  chil- 
dren in  order  to  allow  her  to  keep  them  with  her.  We  do  not  like  to 
take  children  away  from  their  mothers,  and  the  only  time  we  do  so  is 
when  the  mother  shows  absolutely  no  interest  in  them.  Then  we  are 
willing  to  take  them  and  place  them  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Conrad  : You  have  just  this  minute  said  what  I wanted  to  say. 
The  papers  we  have  had  this  afternoon  have  been  exceptionally  good. 
We  have  had  the  subject  presented  of  how'  the  children  should  be 
brought  into  private  homes  and  the  semi-private  home  has  been  spoken 
of.  We  have  the  director  who  needs  help  and  we  have  the  two  types 
of  agency  that  will  be  able  to  help  him.  What  I want  to  know  is.  how 
have  the  children’s  aid  societies  been  able  to  help  the  directors?  Have 
the  directors  been  helped  satisfactorily  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society? 

Chairman  : I wonder  if  there  is  a director  here  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  children?  We  agree 
that  the  almshouse  is  not  the  place  for  them,  but  it  is  better  than  the 
jail.  Will  some  of  the  directors  say  something  about  this  cost? 
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Me.  Nason  : The  first  proposition  that  we  ought  to  consider  is  that 
the  best  place  for  the  child  is  in  the  home.  We  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  taking  the  child  away  from  the  home.  Unfortunately  some 
children  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  the  home  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  care  for  all  these  children  for  they  cannot  become  desirable 
citizens  unless  they  are  given  good  care.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society 
is  doing  a great  work,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  State  there  are  no_ 
such  societies,  and  where  they  are  found  there  is  not  always  the  finan- 
cial ability  to  care  for  all  these  children.  The  question  is,  what  .shall 
be  done  with  these  children?  I do  not  believe  in  the  promiscuous 
placing  out  of  children  for  adoption.  I would  like  to  hear  the  directors 
discuss  what  they  would  like  done  with  children  in  the  above  men- 
tioned circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  community  cares  for  the 
child  who  loses  its  parents,  but  that  is  not  being  done  as  well  as  it 
used  to  be.  It  is  a discredit  to  the  State  in  not  taking  care  of  its  de- 
pendent children.  The  Legislative  Committee  can  appropriate  money 
to  organize  these  homes,  but  they  cannot  care  for  the  homes  them- 
selves after  they  have  been  established.  Usuallj'’  the  institutions  are 
not  doing-  the  best  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances  and  the 
State  would  not  be  justified  in  expending  more  money  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislatm-e  by  which 
a uniform  price  should  be  paid  for  the  care  of  these  children  or  else 
they  should  be  provided  with  homes.  A large  number  of  the  mothers 
of  these  children  have  to  work  to  care  for  the  home  and  if  they  could 
get  some  one  to  care  for  the  children  during  the  day  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  the  home  together.  Why  not  pay  the  mother  enough  so 
that  she  could  care  for  the  children  and  keep  her  home  together?  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  directors  speak  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Comfort  ; I am  not  a director,  but  I spend  a great  deal  of 
time  helping  with  the  care  of  children.  Several  years  ago  we  decided 
that  a little  child  should  not  be  placed  in  an  institution  unless  it 
needed  special  care.  The  little  child  should  be  kept  in  the  private 
home,  but  if  the  older  children  needed  care  they  might  better  be  sent 
to  an  institution  for  training.  So  I say  if  we  are  agreed  upon  keeping 
the  child  in  the  private  home  until  the  age  of  eight  years,  it  would  be 
a great  mistake  to  put  up  Homes  to  care  for  little  ones. 

Mrs.  WiiLLARD  : It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  connection  is  good  ordinary  common  sense.  I am 
interested  in  juvenile  court  work  and  many  good  families  come  up 
there  with  their  children  because  they  do  not  control  them  in  the 
homes.  We  have  laws  enough,  but  what  w-e  want  is  better  parents, 
and  good  conditions  in  the  homes  and  then  the  orphan  homes  and 
public  institutions  of  all  kinds  will  not  be  overcrowded  with  the  chil- 
dren. When  they  get  an  incorrigible  girl  in  my  county  they  send  her 
up  to  Indiana  to  me  to  make  a good  citizen  of  her.  We  are  able  to 
make  good  citizens  of  some  of  them,  but  the  training  should  begin 
long  before  that.  What  we  want  is  good  parents. 
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:Mrs.  White  : Eecently  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Mercer  County 
have  taken  steps  to  build  a Home  for  children  whose  parents  are  crim- 
inal and  sick  with  tuberculosis  or  something  of  this  kind.  The  home 
is  to  be  a temporary  home  and  the  child  is  to  be  kept  there  as  long 
as  the  necessity  remains.  The  trouble  is  to  finance  such  a home.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  build  such  a home  on  the  poor  farm,  because 
of  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  any  one  committed  to  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  child  committed  to  a home  on  the  poor  farm  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage,  he  w'ould  carry  something  away  with  him.  This  home 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  is  to  secure  cooperation  between  the  directors  and 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  We  are  raising  the  money  needed  for  this 
home  by  private  subscription  and  after  it  has  been  purchased  we  will 
have  to  maintain  it  by  the  same  method.  Children  can  be  placed  in 
that  home  who  are  dependent  and  the  directors  can  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child,  but  the  care  for  the  home  itself  must  be  managed 
by  some  other  means.  What  I would  like  to  see  would  be  some  legis- 
lation that  would  vest  in  them  the  powder  to  appropriate  from  time  to 
time  certain  moneys  as  the  necessity  of  the  situation  requires,  to  ap- 
propriate it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  county,  and  require  them  to  ac- 
count for  the  money  and  I believe  we  would  secure  cooperation,  and  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  establish  and  maintain  these  homes  more 
easily  and  more  efficiently  than  can  be  done  otherwise. 

liiRS.  Willard  : We  had  the  same  situation  in  Indiana  County,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  gave  the  care  of  the  children  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  and  paid  for  their  care  and  it  worked  out  as  long  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  remained  the  same,  but  when  there  was  a change 
in  the  members  of  the  board,  they  took  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  society.  It  worked  very  well  until  the  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Gill  : “ Be  it  ever  so  homely,  there’s  no  place  like  home.”  There 
are  many  homeless  people,  the  father  deserts  his  family  or  the  mother 
dies,  and  the  homes  are  broken  up,  and  other  homes  must  be  provided 
to  care  for  such  homeless  children.  With  regard  to  the  authority  to 
establish  homes  there  are  several  authorities  to  provide  for  the  home- 
less children.  If  the  poor  directors  do  not  have  the  authority,  the 
county  commissioners  do  have  it.  Or  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
may  make  an  order  for  the  care  and  support  of  any  dependent  child 
in  the  county.  So  that  care  may  be  had  if  the  home  is  broken  up. 
Children  of  American  parentage  are  easily  placed,  but  the  child  of 
foreign  parents  it  not  easily  placed,  and  they  cannot  usually  be  cared 
for  satisfactorily  by  their  country  people  because  as  a usual  thing  the 
families  are  large  enough  without  taking  in  others.  Thus  the  greatest 
problem  is  the  child  of  foreign  parentage,  and  they  are  not  so  adapt- 
able to  circumstances  as  the  child  of  American  parents.  Also  a large 
number  of  the  children  of  foreign  birth  are  not  normal,  and  they  must 
be  entered  in  some  special  home  provided  for  their  care. 
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Mrs.  Apple  : I have  a peculiar  case  on  hand,  which  serves  to  show 
that  some  children  must  be  cared  for  by  the  authorities  even  when  the 
parents  are  living.  When  the  home  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a child, 
the  authorities  should  take  the  child  or  children  away  from  the  parents 
and  provide  some  suitable  place  for  them.  The  character  of  the  home 
must  be  considered,  and  the  children  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
good  citizens.  Many  parents  are  not  fit  to  have  the  custody  of  their 
own  children,  and  where  that  is  knowui  to  be  the  case  the  court  must 
take  them  away  and  provide  a home  for  them. 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Fries,  Solicitor  of  Oxford  and  Low’er  Dublin,  Phila- 
delphia : The  question  of  dependent  children  has  not  been  a serious 
one  with  us  because  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  taken  care  of  them 
for  us.  We  pay  for  the  board  of  the  child.  There  are  some  things 
that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  discussions  today  that  have  pleased 
me  very  much  and  one  of  them  is  the  assertion  that  the  place  for  a 
young  child  is  in  a private  home  and  not  in  an  instituDon.  We~3o 
not  want  to  go  in  for  institutions  ’too  much.  For  the  past  few^  years 
we  have  been  having  too  many  new  law^s.  What  -we  Avant  is  not  more 
laws,  but  adaptation  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  Ave  already  have. 
The  provisions  of  the  existing’  laws  are  ample  if  they  Avere  interpreted 
and  enforced  as  they  might  be.  The  spirit  of  unrest  that  pervades  the 
country  today  is  groundless,  and  is  the  reflex  action  from  the  war,  and 
Ave  must  meet  these  neAv  demands.  It  aauII  take  us  some  time  to  settle 
down  to  the  pre-w^ar  basis.  Instead  of  new’  laws  and  neAv  plans  just 
■now,  let  us  settle  down  to  use  the  ones  aa’c  have  to  a better  advantage. 

Me.  McCaig  : I feel  that  conventions  of  this  sort  are  a good  thing, 
and  I feel  that  we  do  not  haA’e  enough  of  them.  The  more  we  have  of 
them  and  the  more  Ave  exchange  ideas,  the  quicker  Ave  Avill  get  some 
place  where  these  conditions  that  are  AA’rong  Avill  be  changed. 

Chairman  : There  is  one  other  present  that  I am  going  to  call  upon 
and  that  is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  of  Penn.sylvania. 

Chaplain  C.  M.  Millee  : Friends,  the  woi’k  Ave  are  doing  is  not 
hopeless  and  in  fact  nothing  is  hopeless.  Sometimes  people  say  that 
it  seems  to  them  that  the  work  we  have  to  do  at  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary is  depressing  and  hopeless.  It  is  not  so,  because  there  is  al- 
Avays  hope  if  Ave  look  on  the  brightest  side.  There  are  no  better  insti- 
tutions under  heaven  than  the  homes,  and  I have  been  in  many  homes 
of  all  sorts.  There  are  some  homes,  so-called,  that  are  little  better 
than  hell.  They  are  a hell  upon  earth,  but  where  there  is  a good  home 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  home  reflect  the  love  and  goodness  that  is 
shown  there.  We  should  be  cheerful  and  hopeful  for  the  sake  of  those 
Avho  are  about  us,  and  who  are  so  largely  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
Avhich  .surrounds  them.  No  man  shoidd  peddle  his  wares  in  a hearse. 
If  I had  to  live  with  some  of  the  old  grouches  that  I have  seen,  I Avould 
have  been  in  hell  long  ago.  It  is  the  man  Avith  the  smile  who  has  the 
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friends  both  among"  his  fellow  men  and  children.  Smile  when  yon 
work,  for  the  devil  doesn’t  own  the  w’orld  by  a whole  lot.  One  of  the 
reasons  I can  smile  today,  and  for  the  same  reason  you  should  all  be 
hopeful,  and  that  is  that  the  saloons  are  gone.  Your  work  and  mine 
will  lie  lessened  a lot  because  of  that.  So  I say  keep  cheerful,  and  the 
good  that  is  in  your  heart  will  show  through  j'our  smile  and  cheer  up 
the  fellow  that  sees  you. 

President:  Is  the  Committee  on  Officers  ready  to  report? 

Dr.  Sommers,  Chairman : I wish  to  present  the  following  report : 

Presiden  t : Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lancaster  Co. 

Vice-Presidents:  E.  L.  Hill,  Allegheny  Co.;  Frank  B.  Snavely,  Dau- 
phin Co. ; Maj.  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Allegheny  Co. ; D.  A.  Macken,  Luzerne 
Co. ; James  Crawford,  Tioga  Co. ; E.  M.  Lowe,  Warren  Co. ; Mrs.  T.  C. 
Campbell,  Butler  Co. 

Secretary : Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia. 

Assista7it  Secretary:  Mrs.  Thos.  C.  White,  Mercer  Co.;  James  L. 
Eeilly,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Honorary  Secretary : Chas.  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia;  L.  C.  Colburn, 
Esq.,  Somerset. 

Treasurer : Wm.  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  secretary  shall  receive  $250 
for  his  services  during  the  coming  year  and  that  the  treasurer’s  salary 
shall  be  $150. 

President  : You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

Me.  Gill  : I move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  cast  the  vote.  Motion  carried. 

;Mr.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  reports  the  ballots  cast. 

President  : I declare  the  said  officers  elected. 

President  : Is  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  prepared  to  report  at 
this  time? 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

By  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Chairman 

We,  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  appointed  by  the  Forty-fourth 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  offer  the  following  for  your  adoption  : 

1.  We  wish  to  thank  the  clergy  for  the  help  and  inspiration  given  us 
by  their  presence. 

2.  We  thank  the  honorable  judge  of  Butler  County  for  the  welcome 
extended  and  the  dignity  lent  by  his  presence  at  all  sessions ; also  the 
mayor  for  the  welcome  and  liberty  extended  to  us. 
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We  would  especially  thank  the  good  women  of  Butler  for  the  re- 
ception given  to  us  on  the  first  evening  of  our  stay  with  you. 

To  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  Committee  of  Business  Men 
of  Butler,  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  our  visit 
a pleasant  one ; the  men  who  so  generously  provided  automobiles  for 
our  visit  to  the  County  Home,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  superin- 
tendent and  matron  of  the  County  Home,  and  those  associated  with 
them,  for  their  hospitality  and  the  lunch  which  was  served. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  pi’ess  for  publicity  given;  also 
the  private  homes,  who  so  generously  opened  their  homes  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  who  are  loud  in  their  xu’uise  of  comforts  bestowed  upon 
them  while  in  the  city. 

We  wish  to  extend  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their  untiring 
efforts  that  this  Convention  might  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  history  of  the  association,  our  thanks. 

And  to  the  members  of  the  ^Masonic  Order  of  this  city,  we  wish  to 
thank  them  especially  for  their  Temple  for  the  comforts  of  the,  dele- 
gates of  this  convention. 

Signed  ; 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Chairman, 
Willard  Mathews, 

J.  E,.  Richey, 

T.  C.  White, 

IMrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort, 

Hr.  j.  F.  Norris, 

A.  P.  Lowry, 

Haniel  Ebert, 

S.  W.  Gangwer. 

^ President:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  this  repoit  on  resolu- 
tions ; what  shall  we  do  with  this  report? 

A member  from  the  floor  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  pre- 
sented and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 

CHARITIES 

As  this  year  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  we  present  a brief  historical  sketch. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  session  of  1869  passed  an 
act  establishing  a Board  of  Public  Charities  for  the  commonwealth. 
This  act  was  approved  April  24,  1869,  by  Gov.  John  White  Geary,  who 
thereupon  appointed  five  commissioners,  as  required  by  the  act. 

The  original  members  of  the  board  were : Gen.  Thos.  L.  Kane,  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  Wilmer  Woithington.  General  Agent  and  Secretary;  F.  B. 
Penniman,  Esq. ; Hon.  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  and  George  L.  Harrison, 
Esq. 
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The  duties  of  the  board  thus  constituted  were  practically  the  same 
as  at  present,  although  there  has  been  some  enlargement  of  the  scope 
by  subsequent  legislation.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1869  there  were  only  seventeen  (17) 
charitable  institutions  receiving  State  aid,  as  against  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  (321)  this  year.  The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  in  1869  was  $555,387,  while  the  amount  approved  by 
the  board  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  $14,974,474.16  for 
the  two  year  period  beginning  .Tme  1,  1919. 

An  act  approved  April  9,  1873,  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
two  additional  members  of  the  board,  and  an  act  approved  May  8, 
1883,  authorized  the  appointment  of  three  additional  members.  The 
last  mentioned  act  also  authorized  the  formation  of  a Committee  on 
Lunacy  to  consist  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  board. 

The  growth  of  the  work  was  such  that  on  May  25,  1907,  the  appoint- 
jnent  of  two  Assistant  General  Agents  was  authorized,  and  again  on 
April  29.  1915,  two  additional  Assistant  General  Agents. 

The  board  now  consists  of  the  following  persons:  Isaac  .lohnson, 
president;  Patrick  C.  Boyle,  Howard  B.  French,  John  A.  Lichty,  Louis 
Wolfe.  Laning  Harvey,  Norman  McLeod,  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  William 
Price,  Peter  F.  Moylan  and  Bromley  Wharton,  general  agent  and  secre- 
tary, ex-officio.  The  assistant  genei’al  agents  are  : William  ,1.  McGarry, 
William  G.  Theurer,  Edward  II.  Wilson  and  Samuel  E.  Gill.  Mrs.  E.  V. 
S.  Middleton,  special  agent. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

This  session  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Masonic  Temple  of  Butler. 

Preceding  the  program  of  the  evening  an  attractive  banquet  was 
served  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Theurer,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  who  had  been  appointed  as  a committee  to  arrange 
for  this  evening’s  program. 

After  the  banquet  Albert  P.  Eoderus,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  president 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  welcomed  the  guests  and  members 
of  the  Association  and  then  asked  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  secretary,  to 
make  the  announcements  concerning  changes  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Solenberger  : It  is  always  more  pleasant  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  if  the  speakers  are  all  able  to  be  present,  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  something  unforeseen  prevents  those  chosen  from  being  in 
attendance.  Our  Governor,  Honorable  William  C.  Sproul,  expected  to 
be  here  to  speak  to  us.  However,  he  has  be.en  compelled  to  send  word 
that  on  account  of  the  funeral  of  a personal  friend  and  business  asso- 
ciate, he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  greatly  to  his  regret.  Governor  Sproul 
is  interested  in  our  work  and  he  had  hoped  to  be  present.  Attorney- 
General  William  I.  Schaffer  had  acepted  a place  on  the  program,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  send  his  regrets,  stating  that  he  has  to  be  in  Phila- 
delphia today  on  a matter  of  public  importance  requiring  his  personal 
attention.  The  Banquet  Committee,  throiigh  Mr.  W.  G.  Theurer,  had  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  our  United  States  Senators,  Honorable  Boies 
Penrose  and  Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox.  However,  both  Senator  Pen- 
rose and  Senator  Knox  have  sent  letters  stating  that  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  their  ofiicial  duties  in  Washington  at  the  present  time, 
they  are  unable  to  accept  any  engagements  away  from  there.  In  sub- 
mitting these  regrets  from  these  distinguished  men,  we  want  to  assure 
our  guests  and  the  members  of  the  Convention  that  it  is  not  lack  of 
interest  in  this  work,  but  conditions  which  tliej’’  could  not  control 
that  caused  these  absences. 

President  Roderus:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  toastmaster 
of  the  evening.  He  is  a man  among  men.  He  told  us  several  years 
ago  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  the  Convention  out  at  any 
time.  The  Convention  was  disappointed  one  year,  and  now  we  are 
having  the  pleasure  of  holding-  our  meetings  in  the  big  city  of  Butler, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  right  after  the  kind  of  treatment  we  have  re- 
ceived in  this  city,  that  we  should  honor  or  rather  be  honored  by  one 
of  the  townsmen,  one  who  is  loved  by  all  of  its  people;  one  who  has 
been  honored  by  the  county  by  being-  elected  the  Judge  of  Butler 
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County.  It  g-ives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  at  this  time 
Judge  Reiber  of  the  County  of  Butler. 

Judge  Eeibee:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I feel  very 
grateful  to  your  worthy  president  for  his  kind  words  of  introduction. 
He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  things  run  according  to  schedule 
and  making  others  feel  at  home  and  feel  good.  Personally,  I feel  very 
reluctant  to  undertake  this  pleasant  task.  I feel  that  I lack  the  quali- 
fications to  accept  the  pleasant  duty,  and  still  I feel  under  obligations 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  met  with  us  this  week.  When 
I thought  of  this  great  organization  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  we  are  celebrating  this 
evening,  of  course  I could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  honor  con- 
ferred iqDon  me  by  the  worthy  president  of  this  organization.  I may 
tell  you  that  I would  rather  sentence  some  hardened  fellow  for  whom 
I did  not  care  very  much,  or  rather  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and 
tell  him  to  sin  no  more.  But  I was  conscious  all  the  time  that  you 
w'ould  be  in  a lenient  frame  of  mind,  which  is  the  usual  thing  when 
surrounding  the  bountiful  dinner  table.  We  undertake  the  greatest 
enterprises  by  all  getting  together  around  the  festal  board,  and  it  is 
strange  what  plans  and  what  enthusiasms  develop,  and  we  are  able 
to  carry  on  a great  woi’k  to  completion.  Great  transactions  are  com- 
pleted around  the  lunch  table.  Around  the  dinner  table  there  seems  to 
be  some  kind  of  feeling  of  goodfellow-ship  that  is  not  found  anywhere 
else.  We  do  things  under  those  circumstances  that  we  otherwise 
would  not  do.  It  is  a happy  and  memorable  event  this  evening  to  have 
all  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  counties  of  this  commonwealth 
sitting  together  at  these  tables.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  yon 
are  going  to  say  and  feel  things  that  you  otherwise  would  not  say  or 
feel.  Yon  notice  that  the  program  is  arranged  on  railroad  time  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  like  a great  many  railroads,  we  are  running  be- 
hind time,  and  it  is  said  by  the  program  that  we  are  to  stop  at  a 
station  called  Lyrics  for  a few  moments.  This  station  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  George  “ Bob  ” Wick. 

George  “Bob”  Wick  led  the  Convention  in  singing  “ Old  Black  Joe,” 
“ Mickey,”  “ Smiles,”  “ Old  Folks  at  Home  ” and  “ Bubbles.” 

Toastmaster:  Friends,  w^e  have  wdth  us  those  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing during  the  week  the  need  of  good  hospitals,  county  homes  and 
the  value  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  through  our  familiarity 
■with  these  things  we  have  been  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  State 
Board.  It  is  a great  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  with  us  this  evening 
a gentleman  who  presides  over  this  board,  who  arose  before  day  this 
morning  and  started  at  four  o’clock  and  has  been  traveling  almost  ever 
since  in  order  to  be  with  iis  this  evening.  He  has  been  active  in  work 
of  this  kind  for  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  youngest  presidents  the 
State  Board  has  ever  had.  President  Judge  of  Delaware  County  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for  thirty  years.  I refer  to  the 
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Honorable  Isaac  Johnson,  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  who 
will  address  us  this  evening. 

Judge  Johnson:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Toastmaster  of  the  Even- 
ing: There  is  one  thing  that  I want  to  bring  testimony  concerning, 
and  that  is  that  I am  a yoiing  man.  I notice  on  this  program  that 
everybody  who  should  have  spoken  to  you  this  evening  came  from 
Delaware  County.  I would  not  want  to  have  Delaware  County  fall 
down  on  the  making  of  speeches,  and  if  I were  able  to  do  so,  I should 
certainly  make  a speech  for  Governor  Sproul,  who  was  unable  to  be 
here.  You  know%  he  belongs  to  us  dowm  there,  and  w^e  only  lent  him 
to  you  for  a short  time,  and  w’e  intend  to  take  him  back  when  his 
term  is  up.  If  the  men  down  at  Washington  do  not  run  the  govern- 
ment machinery  better  than  they  have  been  doing,  we  may  have  to 
lend  him  to  the  nation.  (Applause.) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come  to  this  meeting  of  this  great 
organization,  and  join  with  you  in  the  w'elcome  which  Butler  County 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gives  to  the  body  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  given  for  the  care  of  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  It  also  says  upon  this  program  that  it  is  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  State  Board  of  Piiblic  Charities.  I do  not  intend  to  say 
anything  about  this  board,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  board  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  I do  want  to  say  a word  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth it  represents.  It  is  the  greatest  commonwealth  which  lies 
between  the  lakes  and  the  oceans.  No  other  State  in  the  Union  can 
point  to  such  a contribution  for  this  work  of  caring  for  those  not  able 
to  care  for  • themselves.  No  other  State  can  point  to  a record  like 
Pennsylvania’s. 

My  subject  for  the  evening  is  “ Dependency  and  Delinquency.”  It  is 
very  common  for  people  to  think  that  the  subject  about  which  they 
know  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  world.  Having  had  this  sub- 
ject assigned  to  me,  this  problem  is  to  me  the  most  important  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  whole  United 
States.  Up  until  recently  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  contented 
themselves  with  adjusting  the  woi’k  after  the  damage  has  been  done, 
and  for  centuries  we  have  been  engaged  in  building  asyhims  and  homes 
of  varioais  kinds  to  help  after  the  damage  has  been  done.  Little  has 
been  done  until  within  the  last  few  years  about  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning among  the  children.  I am  not  going  to  speak,  how-ever,  of 
the  great  class  of  children  who  go  into  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  day 
schools  and  other  places  where  children  are  cared  for  and  taught  the 
things  that  are  so  esseutial.  I will  speak  for  a few  minutes  about  the 
delinqiient  and  dependejit  children.  We  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
definitions.  These  two  classes  are  virtually  one  class,  because  delin- 
quency is  generally  the  result  of  dependency.  We  send  the  ordiuai-y 
child  to  school,  Sunday-school  and  to  church,  and  we  surround  him 
with  the  conditions  and  people  who  are  working,  and  are  worth  while. 
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but  the  delinquent  and  dependent  child  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
for  these  things.  They  are  below  the  class  who  attend  the  public 
schools  and  the  religious  institutions.  They  come  from  the  homes 
where  poverty  is,  and  where  as  a rule  poverty,  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ance all  play  their  parts.  The  juvenile  court  is  held  in  my  office  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  what  takes  place?  The  child,  frequently  a delin- 
quent girl,  is  brought  in.  What  ails  her?  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred  she  needs  proper  supervision  in  the  home.  I do  not  send 
her  to  an  institution,  but  send  her  home  and  place  her  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Juvenile  Court  officers,  and  say  to  the  mother  that  the 
officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court  will  call  upon  her  and  find  out  how  the 
girl  is  doing.  Sometimes  the  girl  is  reported  out  of  school  and  the 
officer  goes  to  the  mother  to  find  out  about  the  cause.  They  tell  the 
mother  what  they  have  found  out  about  the  girl,  and  ask  why  she  is 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  school  without  any  report  being  made.  And 
the  mother  will  report  that  she  is  out  of  school  because  she  does  not 
have  clothes  like  the  other  girls  and  that  they  make  fun  of  her,  and 
so  she  will  not  go  to  school.  Then  the  only  place  for  her  is  on  the 
street  because  she  will  never  stay  at  home.  The  girl  is  next  found 
and  asked  why  she  is  out  of  school,  and  the  answer  usually  is  the 
same  as  that  given  by  the  mother.  Then  she  is  taken  by  the  officers 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  house  of  detention,  given  a bath  and  some 
clothes,  kept  for  a day  or  two  and  sent  back  home  again.  The  taste 
of  another  method  of  living  has  made  her  home  no  longer  a home. 
She  dislikes  the  filth  and  the  carelessness  of  the  home,  and  the  mother 
must  be  influenced  to  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  home.  For  the 
first  time  the  mother  has  someone  who  is  willing  to  help  her  keep  the 
house  in  order,  and  a new  home  and  world  dawns  upon  the  girl.  This 
is  the  work  that  the  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  are  doing  and  you 
will  find  scores  of  homes  that  are  better  because  of  the  work  that  they 
are  doing ; poverty,  ignorance,  and  intemperance  are  the  three  mis- 
chief-makers, and  I do  not  know  which  is  the  worst. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  to  the  place  where  we  can  find  the  root  of  the 
evil,  because  men  believe  the  home  is  the  castle.  How  shall  we  reach 
the  source?  There  is  only  one  way.  Men  cannot  go  into  the  homes 
because  they  will  not  be  received  there.  The  man  is  not  fit  mentally 
and  it  must  be  done  if  it  is  done  at  all  by  the  women,  and  I welcome 
them  to  the  great  field  of  helping  the  delinquent  and  dependent.  I am 
not  going  to  make  a speech,  but  only  to  talk  a few  minutes.  This 
work  of  reconstruction  is  a more  important  work  in  a democratic  form 
of  government  than  under  any  other  form  of  government.  These  chil- 
dren are  going  to  help  make  the  laws  one  of  these  days.  It  is  folly 
for  us  to  say  that  we  will  care  for  our  own  children  only,  because 
these  children  will  help  with  the  formation  of  the  national  life.  These 
things  must  be  corrected  at  the  present  time.  We  wonder  why  the 
stream  is  poisoned,  and  we  do  not  care  for  the  source  intelligently.  I 
want  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  this 
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work,  which  is  the  care  of  children  in  the  days  of  their  susceptibility. 
There  are  no  institutions  for  children  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
which  are  maintained  wholly  by  the  State  and  I do  not  want  to  believe 
that  there  should  be.  I am  opposed  to  the  State  having  everything  to 
do  with  this.  The  county  is  the  place  to  care  for  the  child.  And  not 
in  institutional  homes  unless  necessary,  but  in  private  homes.  During 
the  days  of  its  weakness,  the  child  must  be  cared  for  and  this  work 
must  be  done  by  the  county  in  the  home.  It  is  not  a light  task.  I do 
not  know  of  any  work  that  erpials  this  and  no  woman  is  too  high 
socially  to  help  with  it.  And  no  woman  can  engage  in  any  work  that 
will  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  helping  the  mother  to  teach  her 
children  so  that  they  will  be  worthy  citizens  of  this  great  nation  of 
which  they  are  a f>art.  If  they  are  neglected  as  children  they  will 
poison  the  stream  of  life.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of 
all  the  world  when  we  have  had  this  problem  more  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  and  they  are  asking  is  it  ijossible  to  establish  a 
stable  government  here.  No  other  country  can  answer  that  question 
better  than  our  own  beloved  country.  When  orderly  government  is 
assailed  these  children,  who  are  easily  aroused  will  threaten  force  and 
disorder,  and  unless  the  government  teaches  and  fits  its  citizens,  our 
government  will  see  just  what  the  other  governments  have  seen.  The 
best  thing  we  can  give  to  a people  is  peace.  There  is  not  a blessing 
that  you  pos.sess  that  would  be  worth  a bauble  except  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  a liberal  and  orderly  government.  Ours  is  a government  of 
laws  and  not  of  man.  I am  speaking  in  the  city  of  Butler  tonight, 
and  by  my  side  sits  the  presiding  judge  of  your  county  court.  Tomor- 
row he  will  be  saying  to  you,  DO  this,  and  to  you,  DO  that.  Thus  all 
around  you  are  the  evidences  of  the  authority  that  makes  our  land  of 
freedom  and  safety.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  a certain  leader  said 
that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  adopted  a certain  policy 
that  he  would  advise  his  followers  not  to  obey  it.  It  is  not  the  law 
of  a man  that  you  are  called  upon  to  obey,  but  they  are  your  laws, 
and  you  make  the  legislative  bodies  and  the  laws.  It  is  necessary  to 
teach  that  boys  and  girls  over  this  land  must  recognize  the  flag  as  the 
symbol  of  law  and  order,  and  that  when  the  legislative  bodies  speak 
they  speak  for  you  and  by  your  order.  This  is  what  makes  our  gov- 
ernment the  kind  of  government  that  it  is.  You  miist  maintain  the 
law  and  teach  the  children  who  go  from  homes  such  as  I have  de- 
scribed, that  this  is  so,  and  that  they  must  give  earnest  support  to 
the  symbol  of  law  and  order,  the  flag. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  earnest  look  at  me  while  I am  speaking 
these  earnest  words  to  you.  And  I want  to  beseech  you  who  come 
from  a commonwealth  of  law  and  order  that  you  will  help  to  your 
greatest  ability  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  that  will  make  these  chil- 
dren who  come  from  yioor  homes  and  who  come  under  your  care  into 
good  citizens,  and  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  must  be  entrusted  to 
them.  And  I want  to  go  away  feeling  that  you  will  carry  back  to  your 
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homes  the  deterinination  to  stand  by  orderly  government,  by  liberty 
upheld  by  law,  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  room  in  your  community 
in  which  yoii  live  for  the  members  of  those  societies  that  do  not  stand 
for  liberty  recognized  by  law  and  an  orderly  government.  I thank  you. 

Toastmaster:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  stable  government  of 
ours  revolves  around  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  regret  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  men  now  at  the  helm  of  this  great  common- 
wealth, one  whom  we  all  admire  and  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. The  Attorney-General  is  not  with  us,  but  he  has  sent  to  us 
a worthy  representative,  the  Deputy  Attorney-General,  and  I have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  Hon.  Wm.  I.  Swoope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Swoope:  Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Citizens:  I am  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  the  old  friend  of  mine  who  began  his  speech 
with  “Fellow  Heroes”  and  later  amended  it  to  “Fellow  Heroes  and 
Sheroes.”  “ Felloio  Citizens  and  Citizenesses” : Soon  they  will  vote 
and  then  we  will  have  to  ehange  some  of  our  expressions  because  we 
cannot  allude  to  the  “ plain  people.”  It  was  long  ago  said  that  God 
made  the  heavens,  and  then  rested,  then  made  man  and  rested,  and 
then  He  made  woman  and  there  has  been  no  rest  since  for  God  or 
man.  The  ladies  over  our  country  have  been  most  active  and  have 
given  us  no  rest  unless  we  have  joined  wdth  them  in  the  work  they 
want  done.  As  I look  at  the  flags  of  our  Allies,  all  of  whom  were  for- 
tunate to  get  something  out  of  the  war,  I begin  to  wonder  what  do 
we  get  out  of  the  war?  One  thing  we  have  got  out  of  it  is  prohibition 
by  United  States  law  amendment  and  it  has  had  some  great  effects  al- 
ready. Intemperance  is  one  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  effect  of 
national  prohibition  has  already  decreased  the  number  of  crimes.  It 
seems  that  women  have  aided  in  all  the  good  works  that  have  been 
done,  and  it  is  very  true  in  this  case.  And  most  of  all  has  been  the 
great  desire  of  men  and  women  that  the  honor  of  our  country  should 
be  vindicated.  Our  soldiers  longed  and  jirayed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  they  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  nations.  Some  may  agree  with  the  old  woman  whose  son 
had  been  in  one  of  the  great  advances.  She  said : “ George  always  did 
his  duty  by  me  and  by  bis  country,  but  I am  sorry  for  the  Germans. 
George  says  they  went  over  the  top  singing.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
heard  George  sing.”  The  American  soldier  tights  like  an  Indian  and 
fights  like  a devil.  The  reason  the  Germans  could  never  learn  to  play 
chip  poker  was  because  when  they  saw  the  red.  white  and  blue  chips, 
they  lost  their  nerve.  Our  flag  has  never  been  defeated,  and  now  that 
our  boys  have  brought  it  home  to  us  in  honor  we  must  see  that  there 
is  only  room  for  one  flag  in  our  country:  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I am  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  “ Crime  and  its  Eemedy.”  I feel 
like  the  minister  Avho  was  to  speak  to  a number  of  sailors.  In  trying 
to  speak  of  something  that  ■would  interest  them  he  likened  the  life  of 
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crime  to  a shipwreck.  He  spoke  of  the  ship  in  a storm  and  described 
the  efforts  of  the  captain  to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking,  giving  the 
orders  issued  by  the  captain,  and  Anally  he  said,  “ And  now  what  shall 
we  do?”  And  a sailor  spoke  uj)  and  said,  “That  is  just  what  I want 
to  know.  You  have  the  bow  of  the  ship  turned  stern  foremost.”  You 
may  think  that  I have  my  bow  turned  stern  foremost  and  am  entirely 
out  of  my  depth.  This  country  is  the  one  country  that  is  the  melting- 
pot,  the  country  where  we  have  all  the  different  nationalities,  and 
much  of  the  population  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  is  new  popula- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  need  of  enforcing  the  laws  in  these  sec- 
tions, we  meet  with  the  discouraging  feature  of  having  the  different 
members  of  the  same  family  come  up,  charged  with  the  same  or  maybe 
different  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  We  must  teach  these  new  citizens 
to  know  and  respect  the  law.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
criminals.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs?  And  how 
shall  we  go  about  it?  The  idea  of  punishment  for  every  crime  and 
misdemeanor  has  passed  away  to  a very  great  extent.  There  are  now 
in  the  United  States  only  two  crimes  punishable  by  death,  in  com- 
parison with  a great  number  some  years  ago.  The  idea  now  is  not 
even  to  indict  pain,  but  to  change  the  moral  character  of  the  criminal. 
It  is  the  change  from  the  old  idea  of  damage  to  repay  previous  damage 
to  the  idea  of  repairing  the  damage  done.  We  ought  to  repair  the 
criminal,  and  make  him,  if  possible,  into  a good  citizen.  Make  him 
learn  a trade  in  the  industrial  schools,  and  teach  him  to  make  a living 
honestly.  Many  persons  come  into  these  institutions  and  leave  good 
citizens,  because  they  have  been  taught  something  useful  and  some- 
thing that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a living  for  themselves  and  families 
honestly.  In  spite  of  the  abuse  which  has  been  found  in  this  system 
in  the  United  States,  the  French  Commission,  which  were  over  here  to 
study  our  penal  institutions,  reported  that  the  institutions  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  were  among  the  Anest  in  the  world.  I think  that  we 
must  not  lose  courage  or  nerve  because  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  with 
in  trying  to  overcome  the  situation.  We  must  have  nerve  and  courage 
similar  to  that  exhibited  by  a soldier  during  a bombardment.  The 
story  is  told  that  during  one  of  the  advances  made  by  our  boys  that 
two  soldiers  were  stationed  in  an  advance  x^ost  about  ten  feet  apart. 
And  while  the  most  terriAc  bombardment  was  going  on  the  one  fellow 
noticed  the  other  trying  to  communicate  with  him,  but  because  of  the 
noi.se  of  the  shells  he  could  not  hear  what  was  shouted  to  him.  Sev- 
eral times  the  Arst  boy  half  rose  and  shouted  something  which  could 
not  reach  the  other,  until  Anally  the  bombardment  quieted  down  some 
and  his  coTnrade  heard  him  shout : “ I have  the  hiccoughs,  say  some- 
thing to  frighten  me.”  So,  my  friends,  we  must  have  nerve  and  cour- 
age like  that  and  not  be  discouraged  by  anything.  The  way  to  make 
progress  is  to  begin  with  the  children  and  train  them  so  that  they  will 
not  grow'  up  to  be  criminals.  We  must  be  community-conscious  as 
W'ell  as  country-conscious.  The  average  American  cannot  bear  to  live 
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alone,  and  so  he  must  be  taught  to  live  with  others  in  harmony  and 
peace.  The  American  citizen  must  not  only  do  something  for  his  owm 
family  and  maintain  them  in  comfort  in  order  to  be  a good  citizen, 
but  he  mdst  do  something  for  his  community  and  for  his  country  so 
that  the  whole  of  humanity  shall  be  in  the  image  of  God. 

Toastmaster  : The  penal  institutions  of  the  State  are  closely  re- 
lated with  the'  subject  that  has  been  so  interestingly  discus.sed  by  Mr. 
Swoope.  I am  going  to  ask  the  Chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania,  Chaplain  C.  M.  Miller,  to  address  the  members  of  this 
Convention  and  their  friends. 

Chaplain  Miller:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is 
just  as  well  for  me  to  be  here,  because  when  the  Governor  could  not 
be  present,  I was  asked  to  take  his  place.  It  is  an  oversight  that  I am 
down  so  far  on  the  program,  the  oversight  of  the  toastmaster.  But 
the  greatest  reason  for  my  speaking  here  tonight  is  that  you  may  all 
get  to  know  me,  because  you  may  slip  a cog  and  come  down  to  see  me 
later,  and  it  will  be  so  much  pleasanter  if  we  are  all  friends  before 
3'ou  come.  I will  give  you  all  a very  cordial  welcome,  so  come  when- 
ever you  feel  like  it.  I welcome  all  religious  sects  alike,  and  I believe 
the  time  is  far  past  when  religion  is  a question  of  sect.  I am  like  the 
Baptist  minister  who  said  it  was  just  a question  with  some  people  as 
to  whether  they  preferred  washing  or  dry  cleaning.  The  thing  that  I 
am  always  trying  to  impress  on  people  is  that  we  are  all  united  upon 
one  purpose  and  that  is  to  lick  the  devil.  It  is  a messy  job  and  it 
makes  me  busy  all  the  time.  I have  been  in  the  Western  Penitentiary 
for  eleven  years,  and  this  is  a long  time  for  a Methodist  minister  to 
stay  in  one  place,  but  I am  willing  to  say  that  I know  less  about  my 
job  now  than  I did  when  I first  went  there.  There  are  two  things  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  that  is  all  I shall  take  the  time  for.  You 
know  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  good  terminal  facilities.  One  of  the 
greatest  compliments  I ever  received  in  my  life  I received  from  my 
own  son.  He  said  : “ I wish  to  God  that  you  had  been  my  chaplain 
when  I was  over  there.  I know  what  it  was  like  to  throw  myself  over 
on  my  face  when  the  bombs  came  over,  and  I know  why  it  was  that  I 
always  threw  myself  right.  It  was  because  of  the  home  training  and 
influence.”  I tell  you  that  the  thing  that  saves  is  the  home  of  prayer. 
I want  to  know  what  you  are  leaving  to  your  boys.  Are  you  leaving- 
them  a faith  that  will  make  them  throw  themselves  right  when  dangers 
and  temptations  come  to  them?  Are  you  leaving  your  boys  the  legacy 
that  your  fathers  left  to  you?  It  is  upon  the  home  life  that  I preach. 
It  is  something  in  the  home  life  that  makes  criminals  and  offenders  of 
the  law.  Why  are  men  in  the  penitentiary?  Why  are  they  deprived 
of  their  liberty  and  not  happy  home  builders?  The  answer  is  that 
something  was  left  out  of  their  training  and  the  influence  that  their 
homes  left  with  them  from  their  childhood.  Be  liberal  in  your  homes. 
A lawj^er  once  said  to  me : “ You  don’t  take  any  collection  in  your 
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church.”  And  I said:  “No,  when  you  lawyers  get  through  with  them 
there  is  nothing  left.”  Be  liberal  about  the  home,  do  not  be  little 
about  the  money  you  have.  Do  not  strive  so  hard  to  have  some  money 
to  leave  your  children  that  you  deny  them  the  development  they  should 
have  in  childhood,  for  the  money  left  to  children  is  often  a damnation 
instead  of  a benefit.  We  must  also  be  liberal  along  the  lines  of  help- 
ing the  other  fellow,  who  is  not  so  fortunate.  Help  the  other  fellow 
over  the  rough  places.  The  “ Father  and  Son  Movement  ” is  going  to 
do  more  for  us  than  anything  else  I know  of.  You  are  your  brother's 
keeper,  and  do  not  let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  anything 
you  can  to  minister  to  your  brother’s  need.  Help  someone  where  jmu 
know  it  will  get  to  the  spot,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  Occasionally  people 
speak  of  the  w'ork  I am  doing  and  say:  “How  do  you  keep  smiling?” 
I have  to  keep  smiling  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  you  send  me. 
I meet  all  your  friends  you  send  there,  and  if  I met  them  with  a sour 
face  what  would  be  the  result?  It  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a man,  and  that  is  to  be  a help  to  someone  else.  Say  to  the  man 
you  meet:  “Can  I help  you?”  And  you  wnll  be  helped  yourself.  The 
influence  of  a good  mother  in  the  home  is  not  to  be  estimated,  but  it 
must  not  all  be  left  to  the  mother.  The  father  has  just  as  much  re- 
sponsibility along  this  line  as  the  mother.  I want  to  say  that  the 
thing  that  is  important  is  the  thing  that  wm  do  for  someone  else, 
w'hether  it  is  a member  of  our  own  family  or  someone  entirely  outside 
the  family  circle.  We  talk  a great  deal  of  personal  liberty.  There 
is  no  such  thing  except  in  the  liberty  of  helping  others.  We  are  never 
at  liberty  , to  do  something  that  wall  be  an  injury  to  someone.  There  is 
going  to  be  a better  care  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  I am  a 
crank  along  that  line,  and  there  is  to  be  a greater  and  closer  over- 
looking of  the  school  life  in  the  future.  The  greatest  curse  of  our  land 
is  the  curse  of  impurity.  Take  your  boys  into  your  confidence  and 
talk  to  them  of  these  things,  for  they  need  to  be  instructed.  I bid  you 
“ Good  Night  ” and  if  you  want  any  more  come  down  to  see  me. 

Toastmaster  : We  could  call  upon  a great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  at  different  times  in  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  our  time  is  limited  and  I am  going  to  call  upon  only  one 
other  gentleman,  Hon.  ,J.  A.  INIcLaughry,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  Mercer 
County. 

Judge  McLaugiiry  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As 

someone  has  said  here  tonight  it  is  a good  thing  to  know  when  to 
stop,  and  I think  it  is  a good  thing  to  know  when  not  to  begin.  You 
have  had  a splendid  program  here  tonight  and  your  chairman  has  said 
you  are  running  behind  time.  He  said  he  wmuld  not  call  upon  me 
until  the  last.  Yoii  have  had  three  days  of  splendid  convention  and 
you  have  had  splendid  talks  during  this  time  and  I am  satisfied  that 
your  enthusiasm  has  reached  the  highest  point,  and  that  reminds  me 
of  a story  that  Mark  Twain  tells  upon  himself.  He  said  that  w'hen 
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he  was  living  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  they  had  a meeting  for  collecting 
money  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  and  it  was  their  custom  to  have  a 
man  at  these  meetings  to  tell  what  had  been  done  the  previous  year 
and  what  they  were  collecting  the  money  for  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
on  this  occasion  Mark  Twain  went  on  a very  warm  night,  and  of  course, 
the  man  got  up  and  began  to  talk  about  what  they  had  done  this  year. 
INfark  Twain  had  four  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  when  the  man 
talked  about  the  good  they  were  doing  he  began  to  think  what  he 
would  give  when  they  took  up  the  collection.  First  he  thought  he 
would  give  ten  dollars  and  as  the  men  went  on  talking  he  increased 
the  amount  to  twenty  dollars,  and  then  on  up  to  fifty,  then  a hundred, 
a hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  and  finally  he  got  so  enthusiastic 
he  thought  he  would  give  his  four  hundred  dollars,  and  he  began  look- 
ing around  to  see  if  he  could  find  anyone  from  whom  he  could  borrow 
more  to  give.  Exit  the  man  kept  talking  too  long,  and  it  was  such  a 
hot  night  that  his  enthusiasm  began  to  go  down,  so  he  dropped  dowm 
to  throe  hundred  and  on  down  to  two  hundred  and  so  on  down  and 
still  the  man  talked  on.  When  they  finally  passed  the  basket,  Mark 
Twain  says  that  he  stole  fifty  cents  out  of  the  basket.  Your  enthusi- 
asm has  reached  the  highest  point  and  I am  sure  that  if  I were  to 
speak  longer  your  enthiisiasm  would  go  down. 

Toastmaster:  I will  now  return  you  to  the  hands  of  the  president 
before  adjoiirning. 

President  Eoderus  : Members  of  the  Association:  I am  going  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  close  the  Forty-fourth  Convention  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I wish  to  thank  the  good  people  of  Butler  for  their 
kind  treatment  of  the  members  of  this  association.  I also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  other  officers  of  this  organization  for 
their  kind  help  and  supj)ort  to  me  during  the  past  two  years.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  their  kind  help  and  support  we  could  not  have  had 
as  good  a convention  in  the  city  of  Butler,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the 
others  and  not  of  the  president  alone  that  has  made  this  possible.  I 
wish  to  introduce  your  new  pi-esident.  Col.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Lancaster. 
Col.  Seyfert,  will  you  kindly  step  foi'ward.  Friends,  as  I am  about  to 
step  down  and  out  after  two  years’  service  as  president  of  this  or- 
ganization, I wish  to  bespeak  the  earnest  service  of  the  new  and  old 
officers,  and  the  support  of  each  and  every  one  of  you,  for  your  new 
president.  I present  to  you  Col.  Seyfert. 

CoL.  Seyfert:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

During  my  long  public  life  I have  had  many  honors  conferred  upon  me 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  none  that  I appreciate  more  than  the  election 
as  your  president  for  the  next  year,  of  this  great  body  of  men  and 
women  of  Pennsylvania.  I trust  that  if  we  live  until  next  October,  we 
will  do  our  best  to  make  it  the  best  convention  ever  held.  Each  year. 
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heretofore,  has  surpassed  the  years  preceding  it,  and  I promise  that 
with  jmur  help  next  year’s  convention  will  be  the  best  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  have  ever  had.  I thank 
yon.  again,  for  the  honor  conferred  \ii3on  me  and  hope  and  trust  that 
you  will  never  regret  it.  I shall  do  my  best  to  make  the  next  conven- 
tion a success. 

President  : I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  being  their  president  for  two 
years,  and  I will  now  declare  the  Forty-fourth  Convention  to  be  ad- 
journed, to  reconvene  again  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment  was  a vaudeville  perform- 
ance by  Mr.  Luke  Barnaby.  Music  was  furnished  by  Gumppe’s  Or- 
chestra, and  Misses  Mai'y  Ileiner  and  Gertrude  Duffy  as  soloists,  and 
by  George  “ Bob  ” Wick. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 

Butler,  Pa.,  October  20-22,  igig 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

P.  S.  Eisenhart,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Clinton  A.  Eife,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Sheely,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

H.  E.  Stambaugh,  Abbottstown,  Pa. 

M.  L.  A.  Trostle,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Weaver,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

William  N.  Burt,  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Sherman  Conrad,  Pittsburgh. 

S.  E.  Gill,  Asst.  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char.,  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hill,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Johnston,  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville,  Pa. 

H.  W.  McIntosh,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

J.  Clyde  Miller,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Eoderus,  Eankin,  Pa. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Stoakes,  Ex.  Secretary  of  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the 
Amer.  Eed  Cross,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Smith,  205  Coltail  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  G.  Theurer,  1111  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

John  Yates,  Associated  Charities,  Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  William  I.  McCaig,  Pittsburgh. 

Chaplain  C.  M.  Miller,  Pittsburgh. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Roy  W.  Pollock,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

J.  0.  Brown,  Beaver,  Pa. 

F.  O.  Javens,  Beaver,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Johnson,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Springer,  Monaca,  Pa. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

S.  S.  Baker,  Everett,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Alills,  Pa. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Josiah  Eitchey,  Bedford,  Pa. 
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BERKS  COUNTY 

]\rr.  George  Focht,  204  South  4th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Stoudt,  Fleetwood,  No.  2,  Pa. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

lUr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Flec-k,  Hollidaysbnrg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pensyl,  Altoona.  Pa.  • 

Ur.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Supt.  I’lair  Co.  Hospital,  Holliday.sbnrg,  Pa. 

T.  W.  Tobias,  Altoona,  Pa. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

INIr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bailey,  Burlington,  Pa. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Miss  A.  M.  Brown,  Reg.  Nurse  connected  with  the  Industrial  Club  of 
Butler,  Pa. 

Kate  Brady,  State  Nurse,  Butler,  Pa. 

Dr.  .T.  C.  Caldwell,  Butler,  Pa. 

iMrs.  T.  C.  Campbell,  Pres.  Butler  Co.  C.  A.  S.,  116  E.  North  St,  Butler. 
iMiss  L.  Cochran,  Reg.  Nurse  Industrial  Club  of  Butler,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cronenwett,  C.  A.  S.,  Butler,  Pa. 
iMayor  J.  A.  Heineman,  Butler,  Pa. 

James  A.  McKee,  Butler,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Maliarg,  Butler,  Pa. 

iMr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mitchell.  Butler,  Pa. 

Mary  J.  Mitchell,  Butler,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Moore,  Butler,  Pa. 

Judge  A.  E.  Reiber,  Butler,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Ruff,  Butler,  Pa. 

W.  Marks  Starr,  Commissioners  Clerk,  Butler,  Pa. 
i\Irs.  J.  C.  Thoburn,  C.  A.  S.,  Butler,  Pa. 

IMaud  Williams,  State  Nurse,  Butler,  Pa. 

P.  J.  Winters,  Butler,  Pa. 

iMiss  Sara  E.  Zurney,  Sec.  Associated  Charities,  Mifflin  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
W.  B.  Morey.  Butler,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bob  Wicks.  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Gamble.  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  Father  P.  K.  Collins.  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  IT.  Baldinger.  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Nicholas.  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  Frank  C.  Oberly,  Butler,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  W.  Pontius,  Butler,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Jolm  L.  Evans,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 
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CARBON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  S.  lY.  Gang-rver,  Weatherl3’,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Scott.  Lansford,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Warner,  Weatherlj',  Pa. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud.  Secretarj^  C.  A.  S.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
l\Irs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  Pres,  C.  A,  S.,  of  Chester  County,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  ' 

]\Ir.  and  ]Mrs.  Davis  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinthin  Shortledge,  Landsberg-,  Pa. 

Levi  S.  Thomas,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Coates  Webb,  C.  A.  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  ?ilrs.  W.  G.  Platt,  Sligo,  Pa. 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

IT.  H.  Spencer.  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Hon.  W.  I.  Swoope,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY* 

A.  L.  Bierbower,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

George  W.  Bretz,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Hari\v  J.  M.  Cartney,  Carlisle,  Pa- 
Dr.  J.  C.  Davis,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Prehm,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Hon.  Fillmore  Maust,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

J.  Alorris  Miller,  Shiremanstown,  Pa. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

J.  W.  Cleland,  Supt.  Boj's’  Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

,1.  S.  Parver,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

F.  Laudermilch,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 

Prank  B.  Snavety,  Hershey,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Aledia,  Pa. 

ELK  COUNTY 

J.  W.  DeHasse,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

William  Thomas,  Eidgwajq  Pa. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

!Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Erie,  Pa. 

Jane  Henry,  Erie,  Pa. 
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J.  S.  Kimball,  Erie,  Pa. 

.T.  E.  Leslie,  Erie,  Pa. 

J.  Lloyd,  Erie,  Pa. 

Charles  Loesel,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hon.  Miles  K.  Nason,  Esq.,  Erie,  Pa. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Glover,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
George  B.  Jeffries,  Esq.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Todd,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mayer,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Thomas  K.  Scheller,  Esq.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Air.  and  Airs.  AA".  H.  Crone,  Shirleysbnrg,  Pa. 
Simon  Moore,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 

James  V.  Stevens,  Orbisonia,  Pa. 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Airs.  S.  AI.  Johnston,  Indiana,  Pa. 

A.  P.  Lowry,  Indiana,  Pa. 

.1.  AI.  Marshall,  Indiana,  Pa. 

AA^.  B.  Wagner,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Airs.  Sue  Willard,  Probation  Officer,  Indiana,  Pa. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Airs.  AATnslow,  Pimxsutawney,  Pa. 

LACKAAVANNA  COUNTY 

Robert  AV.  Bowen.  Ransom,  Pa. 

Frank  Dickert,  Scranton,  Pa. 

R.  P.  Halone,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

.Tohn  AI.  Harris,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Gomer  Jones,  Taylor,  Pa. 

Willard  Alatthews,  Scranton,  Pa. 

P.  F.  Aloran,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

AI.  H.  Alorrison,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

.Toseph  O’Brien,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

Dr.  AA'^.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fred  A.  Shuman.  Carbondale,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston,  Pa. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Frank  B.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rev.  Percy  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

M.  K.  Christ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Denlinger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Whitaker,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Miss  Ella  A.  Caine,  Treas.  C.  A.  S.,  308  Shenango  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Miss  Anna  Gilliland,  Sec.  Associated  Charities,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Harris,  Reg.  Nurse,  Sec.  of  Lawrance  Co.  T.  B.  Society, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Miss  Frances  McDowell,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Child  Welfare  Ass.  of 
Lawrence  County. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Mornes,  Sec.  C.  A.  S.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Stratton,  Vice  Pres,  of  the  Almira  Home,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Boger,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Borgne,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Long,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

John  H.  Reedy,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Simon  Tize,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

James  H.  Evans,  Forty  Forr,  Pa. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat,  Pa. 

Wm.  T.  Trembath,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

W.  H.  Clarkson,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

N.  Boyd  Wilson,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

A.  M.  Marsh,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Segner,  Matron,  Willard  Home,  Bradford,  Pa. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

G.  W.  Crawford,  Grover  City,  Pa. 

!Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dight,  Mercer,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Sharon,  Pa. 
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W.  E.  Mclntire,  Greenville,  Pa. 

T.  A.  Sampson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

!Mrs.  T.  A.  Sampson,  Sec.  C.  A.  S.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C White,  Mercer,  Pa. 

MIFFLIW  COUNTY 

William  ,T.  Burns,  Eeedsville,  Pa. 

George  W.  Carson,  Belleville,  Pa. 

T.  .J.  Hazlett,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

-A.  S.  McKee,  McVeytown,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Russler,  Lgwistown,  Pa. 

MONROE  COUNTY 

j\Irs.  Ella  P.  Apple,  Probation  Officer.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

W.  J.  McClellen,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

Theodore  Becker,  Danville,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Fry,  Danville,  Pa. 

Ealpli  Hodge,  Danville,  Pa. 

Adam  W.  Mayar,  Danville,  Pa. 

Clarence  Price,  Danville,  Pa. 

William  E.  Price,  Danville,  Pa. 

Hon.  W.  Kase  West,  Esq.,  Danville,  Pa. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

J.  S.  Aucker,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Samuel  Ebert,  Loysville,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

.Tohu  Biddle.  Philadelphia. 

Pringle  Borthwick,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House  Agent,  Bureau  of  Charities,  Philadelphia. 
Eobert  T.  Corson,  Philadelphia. 

William  H.  Coupe,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  S.  Day,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

N.  J.  Dilworth,  4915  North  13tli  Street,  Philadelphia. 
iMary  M.  Francis,  Philadelphia, 

Henry  K.  Fries,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  67th  Avenue  and  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Keller,  Philadelphia. 
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Prof.  Carl  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Dennis  V.  Kennedy,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Charles  McDevitt,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  McGarry,  Board  df  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia. 

Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Public  Charities  Association,  Empire  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

John  F.  Eausenberger,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Lemuel  Shermer,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Fred  J.  Siebrecht,  Business  Manager  of  Prison  Laber  Commission, 
Philadelphia. 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  1430  Pine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Caspar  M.  Titus,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  S.  Ward,  Bristol  Poor  Board,  Tabor  Eoad,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  T.  Werrett,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

B.  E.  Wyeth,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Wilson,  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia. 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mitchell,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Schadenberger,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

C.  H.  Heine,  Girardville,  Pa. 

M.  H.  IMoyer,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Edwin  S.  Stine,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  Somerset,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Deitz,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Norris,  Somerset,  Pa. 

E.  X.  Sudder,  Somerset,  Pa. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

James  Crawford,  Blossbiu’g,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Eeese,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

P.  J.  Culbertson,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Fred  Gates,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  IM.  Murdoch.  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Polk,  Pa. 

C.  K.  Scheffer,  Franklin,  Pa. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Brad3%  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cramer,  Eiissell,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Mook,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Siggins,  Jr.,  Warren,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

P.  C.  Bnclianan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Fredericktown,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington,  Pa. 

T.  C.  Luellen,  Washington,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Underwood,  Washington,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

W.  Harry  Anstran,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Miss  Georgia  Dunn,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

M.  M.  Grover,  Kegistered  Nurse,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Marj^  J.  Trout,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

YORK  COUNTY 

O.  H.  Atland,  York.  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Hess,  York,  Pa. 

Herb  Kain.  York  Society  to  Protect  Children  and  Aged  People,  York, 
Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kessler,  York,  Pa. 

George  Landis,  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Landis,  York,  Pa. 

George  E.  Ness,  York,  Pa. 

Miss  Blanche  Stauffer,  Associated  Charities,  York,  Pa. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTIONS 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HELD  AT  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
OCTOBER  19,  20  AND  21,  1920 


The  Convention  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  8 
P.  M.,  October  19,  1920,  President  A.  G.  Seyfert  presiding. 

The  President:  The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  opening  of  the  Forty -fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  thing  in 
order  is  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge,  of  Pine  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Harrisburg. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 

Community  singing  was  led  by  Mrs.  Florence  Ackley  Ley,  Director  of 
Community  Service  Bureau,  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  sing- 
ing of  “Old  Folks  at  Home,’’  “Old  Black, Joe,’’  “Till  We  Meet  Again,’’ 
“My  Own  United  States,’’  and  “America,  the  Beautiful.’’ 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  A year  ago 

we  met  at  Butler.  When  we  adjourned  it  was  understood  that  the  1920 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  convene  in  Harrisburg,  and  here  we  are. 
The  program  of  addresses  and  discussions  prepared  for  the  four  days 
speaks  for  itself.  Each  subject  was  selected  with  a view  to  elevating  the 
present  conditions  of  the  unfortunate,  afflicted  part  of  the  State’s  popula- 
tion confined  in  institutions  for  maintenance  and  treatment,  first;  and 
second  to  look  into  the  future  for  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
and  to  prevent  feeblemindedness  and  insanity  as  the  menace  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

Section  two  of  the  incorporated  charter  of  this  Association  reads  as  fol- 
lows : ‘ ‘ The  said  corporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all 

questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  county  homes,  hospitals 
and  institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble- 
mindedness and  insanity,  the  spread  of  disease  and  crime,  the  care  of  neg- 
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leeted  and  delinqunt,  deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  training, 
maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the 
State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carry- 
ing out  the  object  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  to  relieve  suffering  and 
distress,  accidents  and  disease,  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents, 
and  care  for  the  afflicted,  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  the  building  up  of  a better  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and  in- 
tellectually, to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within 
the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  per- 
taining to  them  may  be  discussed,  and  for  the  better  preparing  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Legislature  such  legislation  as 
should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  corporation  and  its  members;  and  for  these  purposes  to  have, 
possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  said  Act  of 
Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supxilements.  ’ ’ 

I know  of  no  other  organization,  corjioration  or  association  that  includes 
so  much  for  humanity  as  the  title  under  which  this  Association  is  organized. 
The  membershiii  includes  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  trustees  and 
managers  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  correctional  institutions,  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  and  all  other  officials  connected  with  the  management  of 
these  various  State  and  county  institutions,  as  well  as  all  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  tonight  confined  in  the  State,  county  and  private  hospitals  for 
the  insane  in  Pnensylvania  not  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  men  and 
women  who  are  under  lawful  restraint. 

In  our  almshouses  we  have  eighteen  thousand  wdio  made  life  a failure 
and  are  now'  a charge  upon  the  respective  counties.  The  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  of  the  State  are  crowaled  w'itli  four  thousand  patients  belong- 
ing to  that  class;  the  reform  school  with  two  thousand  more.  The  three 
State  penal  institutions  and  the  sixty-seven  county  prisons  have  a popula- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  criminals.  This  makes  a total  army  of  fifty-nine 
thousand  non-productive,  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  defectives. 

On  first  thought  this  seems  like  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs.  To 
have  one  in  every  hundred  of  the  State’s  population  either  a pauper,  crim- 
inal, insane,  or  feeble-minded,  does  not  seem  alarming.  But  the  aggregate 
of  nearly  three  score  thousand  men  and  women  who  are  a menace  to  society 
is,  after  all,  a tremendous  problem. 

We  are  here  in  annual  onvention  assembled  to  ommune  w'ith  each  other 
for  better  conditions  for  those  wlio  are  in  our  care  and  for  whose  treab- 
ment  and  comfort  we  are  largely  responsible.  We  are  not  only  accountable 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  w'elfare  of  the  State’s  wards,  but  to  a 
higher  law'  to  which  we  must  give  a final  account  of  our  stewardship,  as  to 
whether  W'o  have  given  the  best  in  ourselves  for  the  unfortunate  thousands 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  Morever,  the  most  vital  feature  of 
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these  conventions  is  the  solemn  obligation  we  owe  to  the  future  generations 
who  come  after  us.  Our  present  conditions  are  due  in  a large  measure  to 
influence  upon  us  during  the  past.  What  we  are  tonight  is  not  the  result 
of  today.  Heredity,  impressions  and  environments  of  generations  no  more 
account  largely  for  our  present  life.  What  we  do  will  have  the  same  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  will  follow  us. 

The  supreme  responsibility  that  confronts  us  now  is,  w'hat  can  w"e  do 
toward  reducing  the  maximum  of  i)aupersand  mental  defectives  to  a mini- 
mum in  numbers  for  the  future?  In  other  words,  the  fifty-nine  thousand 
useless  members  of  society  who  are  deprived  of  their  freedom,  because  they 
were  a menace  to  the  community  in  w'hieh  they  lived,  should  not  concern 
us  as  much  as  the  equal  number  or  more  of  the  same  type  who  are  at  large. 
How  can  w'e  prevent  these  who  are  not  under  restraint  from  multiplying  in 
ratio  as  our  population  increases  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

Prevention  is  better  in  all  cases  and  circumstances  than  cure.  Reforma- 
tion is  good,  but  regeneration  is  better.  To  reform  a useless  member  of 
society  so  that  he  becomes  a useful  citizen  in  fine ; but  to  regenerate  a race 
so  as  to  lift  it  to  a higher  plane  of  civilization  is  far  superior.  They  who  are 
at  large  have  the  opportunity  to  reproduce  their  like,  but  always  a grade 
lower  in  the  scale  of  life.  How  to  prevent  this  rei^roduction  is  the  great 
problem  that  stares  us  in  the  face  Irka  a nightmare.  Can  a vigorous  men- 
tality be  maintained  in  a nation  that  tolerates  such  a startling  danger  as 
confronts  us?  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  a large  percentage  of  people 
in  every  community  is  of  a low  tj’pe  mentally.  The  examination  of  the 
yonng  men  for  the  army  a few  years  ago  developed  the  astounding  fact  that 
seven  out  of  every  thousand  were  mental  defectives.  If  this  proportion 
obtained  uniformly  among  both  sexes  and  in  all  ages,  the  number  in  the 
United  States  would  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  exclusive  of  those 
who  are  inmates  in  State  or  other  insitutions. 

The  harmless  lunatic  and  the  mental  deficient  who  are  at  large  in  a com- 
munity is  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  in  our  everyday  life.  Some  of 
these  have  been  confined  in  institutions  at  one  time  or  another,  and  were 
paroled  or  discharged  afterward,  to  be  let  loose  on  the  community  where 
they  are  a hidden  menace.  I am  more  than  convinced  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  our  State  should  have  as  drastic  legislation  upon  its  statute 
books  for  the  i^reventiou  of  reproduction  of  this  type  of  our  race  as  some  of 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  have.  If  there  is  any  legal  or  moral  justifica- 
tion in  birth-control  in  onr  civilization,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  degenerates  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law  which  w'ill  not  say  it 
may  be  done,  but  by  one  wUlch  says  it  shall  be  done.  Desperate  eases  in  life 
require  desperate  remedies  as  a cure.  The  menace  that  confronts  the 
human  race  by  the  reproduction  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  derelicts  will 
lower  the  mentality  of  any  race,  from  which  any  nation  will  finally  perish. 
I refer  to  this  menace  of  our  civilzation,  because  the  general  public  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  danger  of  it. 

It  is  our  Imperative  duty  to  elevate  and  defend  humanity,  but  war  on  all 
that  debases  and  degrades  it.  A vision  of  the  future  should  be  the  keynote 
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of  this  Convention.  Tlie  stnxDondons  problems  that  we  have  dealt  mth  in 
the  past  have  taught  us  by  experience  that  greater  ones  confront  the  genera- 
tions to  come  after  us  in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  mental  sick  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  a word  more  and  I am  done.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  the  mentally  deficient  are  more  numerous  among  certain  nations 
and  races  than  among  others.  Statistics  just  given  out  at  Washington  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  immigrants  who  came  to  America  dur- 
ing the  past  one  hundred  years,  or  since  1820,  was  thirty-four  millions,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  our  present  population.  What  will  be  the  number 
during  the  next  one  hundred  years,  if  the  flood  that  is  coming  now  con- 
tinues at  such  a rate  as  to  tax  the  facilities  of  every  immigrant  station  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast?  The  immigrant  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  of  a 
better  class — mostly  from  Northern  Europe.  Those  who  come  now,  and  will 
in  the  future,  are  from  nations  and  races  that  stand  lowest  in  the  scale,  from 
whom  are  derived  those  aggressive  alien-born  defectives  and  criminals  who 
are  so  large  a percentage  of  the  number  filling  our  almshouses,  prisons, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions. 

I call  your  attention  to  this  menace,  and  the  peril  should  be  a warning 
to  us,  and  be  dealt  with  as  one  of  the  causes  repsonsible  for  our  increasing 
undesirable  defective  population.  Many  dangers  confront  us  at  the  present 
time,  and  these  I have  pointed  out  are  not  the  least  of  them.  Unless  the 
nation  will  take  notice  of  this  insiduous  menace,  the  population  will  degener- 
ate to  a level  from  which  the  nation  will  perish  through  an  army  of  idiots 
and  degenerates. 

PRESENTATION  OF  SOUVENIR  GAVEL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

hlR.  CnARLES  L.  Davtoson,  Esq.,  Uniontown,  Fayette  County.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Associutioii :lt  has  been  the  custom  of 
this  Convention  to  present  to  its  President  the  emblem  of  authority,  a 
souvenir  gavel.  I have  in  my  hand  a gavel  made  by  the  boys  in  the  Glen 
Mills  School,  in  Delaware  county,  w'hich  I wish  to  present  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Seyfert,  knowing  full  well  that  he  will  be  able  to  wield  it  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention,  he  having  served  four  terms  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  this  State,  and  at  different  times  having 
been  called  upon  by  the  Speaker  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I know  that  there  will  be  discussions  here  after 
perusing  the  program  for  this  Convention,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  several  different  sides^  taken  on  the  subjects.  So  now,  in  the 
name  of  this  Association,  I present  to  the  President  this  gavel  (handing 
gavel  to  the  President),  the  emblem  of  authority  of  this  Convention. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  GAVEL  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President:  My  past  experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  a usual 

part  of  the  program.  I appreciate  this  piece  of  wood  and  silver  very  much, 
coming  from  you,  and  shall  ever  remember  the  pleasant  times  we  had. 
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When  we  are  clone  with  it  here  I shall  put  it  away  among  my  souvenirs  and 
relics  that  I have  gatliered  from  many  climes  and  nations. 

I thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  emblem  uf  authority,  and  I trust  that 
during  our  sessions  I shall  not  be  compelled  to  use  it  as  roughly  as  the  large 
gavel  that  we  frequently  usecl  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  during  my 
four  terms  of  eight  years  as  a member  of  that  House.  I again  thank  you. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

The  Pkesident:  I regret  very  much  that  the  Mayor  could  not  be  with 

us,  but  he  sent  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Safety  of  Harrisburg  as  his 
substitute,  and  we  know  that  Doctor  Hassler  will  do  not  only  justice  to  the 
Mayor,  but  also  to  the  city  in  extending  to  us  a welcome. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hassler,  Superintendent  of  Public  Safety,  of  Harris- 
burg. Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Ladies:  On  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Har- 
risburg, who  is  unable  to  be  present  tonight,  I appear  before  you  to  extend 
to  you  a hearty  and  cordial  welcome  from  our  citizens  of  Harrisburg.  They 
as  a whole  feel  very  proud  of  their  city,  and  they  are  very  much  pleased  to 
have  you  in  our  midst.  We  want  you  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  time 
that  you  are  here,  during  the  intervals  of  your  deliberations,  to  visit  as 
much  of  the  city  as  possible.  I trust  that  the  committee  who  will  have  your 
amusement  in  charge  will  see  to  it  that  you  visit  every  and  all  of  these  var- 
ious municipal  improvements  such  as  are  outlined  in  your  program.  They 
are  gems  of  reality  and  of  great  benefit. 

I was  very  much  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  President’s  address,  and 
from  what  he  has  told  you,  you  have  some  very  w'eighty  problems  to  solve. 
Prom  your  years  of  experience,  as  I observe  from  casting  my  eye  over  the 
audience,  I believe  you  will  do  a great  deal  of  good  for  this  convention  here 
assembled.  We  have  a very  modern,  a fairly  modern,  and  very  up-to-date  in- 
stitution in  our  county,  administered  over  by  capable  directors.  We  are 
proud  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  and  I take  it  that  your  people  back 
home  in  your  various  counties  appreciate  your  services  just  the  same. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  say  that  I trust  that  your  Convention  will  be  very 
beneficial  as  far  as  your  management  of  your  institutions  is  concerned  and 
as  far  as  the  benefit  that  your  people  will  derive  from  the  same.  Again  I 
bid  you  a most  cordial  welcome  and  trust  that  you  will  take  advantage  of 
our  hospitality.  I thank  you. 

The  President:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  delegated  one  of 

their  members,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bell,  who  will  extend  a welcome  to  the  Convention 
in  behalf  of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  Bell,  Member  of  the  Convention  Committee,  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
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sylvania:  When  the  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  rather  our 

local  secretary,  handed  me  the  program  which  you  have  for  this,  your  Con- 
vention and  I observed  that  I was  to  appear  before  you,  I felt  just  about  as 
much  startled  as  Jim  did  one  morning  in  reading  his  morning  paper.  Jim 
had  been  very  ill  and  his  doctor  said  he  could  not  recover.  One  of  the  pro- 
gressive papers  published  Jim’s  death  notice  in  the  paper.  Jim  took  a 
great  turn  for  the  better  that  night  and  in  the  morning  was  able  to  sit  up 
and  read  his  morning  paper,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  his  own  death 
notice.  He  hastened  to  the  telephone  and  called  his  friend  Bill,  and  when 
he  got  him  this  is  the  conversation  that  took  place:  “Hello,  Bill,  did  you 

read  your  morning  paper?’’  Bill  says,  “Yes.”  “Did  you  see  anything  of 
my  death  notice  in  it?”  Bill  says,  “Yes;  where  are  you  talking  from?” 
I know  where  I am  talking  from  now,  but  I do  not  know  why  it  is  I am  here 
representing  our  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I am  even  wondering  whether  I 
am  here  as  a subject  of  your  charity  department  or  correction  department 
of  your  association.  I went  to  our  secretary  and  I remonstrated  with  him, 
and  I said  did  he  mean  me  to  go  there  from  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
he  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  anybody  will  do  for  that.  ’ ’ That  is  all  the  encouragement  I 
got,  and  I said,  ‘ ‘ What  api  I going  to  talk  about  ? ’ ’ And  he  said,  ‘ ‘ Talk 
about  two  minutes  and  then  cpiit.  ” If  I do  not  say  much  to  you  tonight  do 
not  blame  it  on  him,  but  on  myself.  On  looking  into  the  program  I find 
that  I am  supposed  to  extend  to  you  a welcome  from  our  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  I am  glad  to  come  here  for  that  purpose,  glad,  indeed,  to 
extend  a welcome  to  you,  a hearty  welcome  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  wide- 
awake Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  made  up  of  about  one  thousand  active  men 
brought  from  all  the  different  groups  and  professions;  we  even  have  preach- 
ers in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  brother  who  delivered  the  invocation 
was  very  recently  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Mayor  is  a mem- 
ber. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a great  clearing-house  where  ideas,  all 
the  main,  constructive,  helpful  ideas,  as  well  as  some  not  so  good,  are 
brought  together  and  measured;  it  is  a clearing-house  where  the  good  ideas, 
the  constructive  ideas  are  put  into  execution,  and  those  otherwise  are  dis- 
carded. This  band  of  men,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  interested  in  our 
beautiful  city.  We  know  we  have  a beautiful  city  here,  and  we  know  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  much  for  this  city,  and  we  likewise  know 
that  there  is  a great  responsibility  resting  upon  our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  competition  with  other  cities  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities.  We  look  with  pride  out  over  our 
city,  this  being  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  State 
within  the  grand  old  Union,  with  all  the  different  departments  here;  we 
look  with  pride  to  our  public  buildings,  to  our  schools,  to  our  churches,  to 
the  new  hotel,  our  streets,  our  parks,  our  river-front,  our  water-supply;  and 
yet  we  are  not  puffed  up.  We  know  that  it  is  a pleasant  place  to  live. 

I want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Association,  I con- 
gratulate you  on  your  program  and  the  able  speakers  that  you  have  and 
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the  good  subjects  thnt  you  are  to  discuss  throughout  your  convention.  You 
represent  a great  tvork.  You  know  it,  and  I need  not  tell  it  to  you.  A 
great  work ! As  I look  you  in  the  face  I feel  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you 
know  the  distress  and  pain  that  is  hanging  over  many  homes  as  the  result 
of  poverty  and  evil  agencies,  and  it  is  with  that  consciousness  in  your 
hearts  that  you  are  here  to  push  forward  this  great  work. 

I represent  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  such  representative  wish 
you  God-speed  in  carrying  your  work  forward  to  gi’eater  success,  and  as 
you  return  to  your  homes  I congratulate  you  for  the  opportunities  that  you 
have  as  individuals  who  have  dedicated  a part  of  your  lives  to  this  great 
cause  and  contributing  a part  of  your  money  to  the  furtherance  of  it. 

In  looking  over  the  program  I observe  that  you  have  held  other  conven- 
tions, and  that  this  is  your  third  Convention  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg;  that 
you  have  held  a few  more  Conventions,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  other  cities 
in  our  State.  Now,  we  should  like  very  much  to  make  your  stay  here  so 
delightful  to  you  in  every  way  and  your  comfort  so  great  in  every  way  that 
you  will  feel  like  coming  back  again  to  our  towm  to  hold  your  Convention, 
I mean  as  the  years  go  by.  Eemember  that  we,  as  a Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  we  as  townsmen,  like  to  have  you  come  here,  and  we  want  to 
thank  you,  and  we  would  like  you  to  call  on  us  to  aid  you  in  any  way  that 
we  can. 


The  President:  Inasmuch  as  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  extended  to  us  a welcome,  the  county  did  not  seem  to  be 
satisfied.  They  also  wanted  a chance  to  tell  us  how  glad  the  whole  county 
is  that  we  came  here.  Hence  they  have  chosen  Mr.  Suavely,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Dauphin  County,  who  will  speak  for  the  County. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Snavelt,  Member  Dauphin  County  Poor  Board.  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : As  a member  of  the  Poor  Board  of 

Dauphin  County,  I appreciate  the  honor  this  evening  of  greeting  you  and 
extending  to  you  a welcome  to  Dauphin  County  and  the  Dauphin  County 
institutions.  In  the  last  year  Harrisburg  has  entertained  quite  a numl)er 
of  Conventions,  many  of  them  pertaining  to  business,  some  to  organizations 
and  societies,  and  so  forth.  They  have  been  conducive  of  a lot  of  good.  If 
we  do  not  get  away  from  our  institutions  and  mingle  our  ideas  and  exchange 
views,  our  institutions  will  go  back.  No  progressive  businessman  can  stay 
at  home  and  do  a progressive  business.  You  have  to  go  out  in  the  world 
and  see  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing,  and  see  how  the  other  fellow  is  do- 
ing business.  I trust  while  you  are  in  Dauphin  County  that  our  meeting 
together  will  be  of  help,  and  that  we  may  learn  from  one  another  what  is 
best  for  our  institutions  and  for  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  I think  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  as  a general  rule  stay  at  home  too  much.  Some  of 
our  Directors  visited  an  institution  nearby,  and  we  got  some  ideas  and 
suggestions  there  that  were  very  beneficial  to  the  Dauphin  County  Direc- 
tors. 

I want  to  say  to  you  also  that  the  Poor  Board  of  Dauphin  County  had 
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eonteinplated  taking  you  down  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  county.  There  is 
something  down  there  that  I am  proud  of,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I have 
been  connected  with  that  thing  for  some  years.  Tliere  is  a business  insti- 
tution in  that  locality;  there  was  no  business  theretofore,  but  during  the 
last  eight  years  it  has  sprung  up  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  businesses 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  Hershey 
Chocolate  Company.  I think  a man  who  will  profitably  employ  labor  is  the 
most  charitable  man  1 think  that  exists.  This  man  has  built  up  an  insti- 
tution for  the  taking  care  of  Orphan  Boys.  At  the  present  time  that  insti- 
tution has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  under  instruction.  That  man 
has  done  that  while  he  was  living,  and  it  is  going  to  be  endowed  and  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  institutions  in  Dauphin  County,  and  it  is  going  to 
put  Dauphin  County  on  the  map.  It  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  this 
County.  I refer,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  Hershey  Industrial  School, 
taken  care  of  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hershey,  chocolate  manufacturer. 

I also  want  to  say  to  you  that  on  Thursday  of  this  week  we  expect  you 
at  our  poor  home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  a luncheon.  We  hope  you 
will  all  take  advantage  of  it.  We  will  try  to  meet  you  at  the  train,  you 
ladies. 

I want  to  say  I hope  that  our  meeting  here  will  be  successful  and  that 
you  will  be  benefited  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  hospitality  of 
Dauphin  County  and  of  the  Dauphin  County  people.  I trust  that  when  you 
leave  here  you  will  be  glad  you  w^ere'  here  and  want  to  come  back  and  see 
us  again.  I thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President  : In  endeavoring  to  secure  one  of  the  members  to  respond 

to  these  addresses  of  welcome  we  w'ere  afraid  to  select  any  one  from 
, Dauphin  County,  so  we  went  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  State,  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  first  gentleman ’s  name  w'e  find  on  the  program  at  the  last  moment 
could  not  be  with  us,  so  we  have  substituted  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  who 
is  not  a stranger  to  you.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  a former  President  of  this  Association. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  The  eloquent  and  cordial  welcome  extended  to  this  Convention 

by  the  Mayor  of  this  City,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Poor  District 
of  Dauphin  C6unty,  deserves  a more  fitting  response  than  I can  give  at  this 
time,  having  been  drafted  into  service  an  hour  ago  by  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary to  take  the  place  of  a gentleman  who  was  on  the  program  for  that 
purpose. 

I take  pleasure  in  thanking  you  each  one  and  through  you  the  citizens  of 
Harrisburg,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  delegates  of  this  Convention  for 
your  w'ords  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

I know  that  I am  voicing  the  opinion  of  my  fellow  delegates  when  I say 
that  we  are  happy  to  assemble  in  this  historic  city  and  gather  within  the 
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walls  of  this  beautiful  temple  of  law  makers,  the  most  magnificent  legis- 
lative hall  in  the  world. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  meet  in  such  a place  as  this,  here  amidst  these 
palatial  environments.  You  see  featured  upon  the  walls  in  artistic  limning 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  nation  from  the  day  when  William  Penn  landed 
on  these  shores,  and  amid  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  primeval  forest,  made 
his  friendly  treaty  with  the  Indians,  on  up  through  aU  its  problems  until 
today  it  stands  as  the  beacon  light  to  which  all  the  struggling  nations  of 
the  world  are  looking  and  whose  flag  is  respected  throughout  the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  many  kinds  of  conventions  meeting  from  time  to 
time  in  this  city.  You  have  S.  S.  Conventions,  Teachers’  Conventions,  Re- 
publican, Democrat,  Prohibition,  Woman  Suffrage,  Conventions  of  Agricul- 
turists, Bankers,  Land  Ways,  and  Water  Ways,  and  every  other  kind  of 
gathering,  bu^  you  have  never  had  a Convention  of  men  or  women  gathered 
to  discuss  problems  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  than 
the  one  gathered  here  tonight. 

We  have  met  not  to  discuss  great  schemes  of  finance  or  politics,  or  inter- 
national questions;  but  to  deliberate  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  lowly 
in  life,  ‘ ‘ the  man  by  the  side  of  the  road  ’ ’ ; how  to  open  the  prison  doors 
to  them  that  are  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound  by  the  chains 
of  mental  or  physical  restrictions,  and  to  help  the  poor  and  unfortunate  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

This  Convention  is  a meeting  place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  com- 
parisons of  methods  relating  to  welfare  work,  throughout  this  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  hope  that  our  sojourn  in  your  city  may 
be  mutally  profitable. 

Again  I thank  you  gentlemen  in  your  representative  capacities,  in  behalf 
of  this  body  of  earnest  men  and  vromen,  for  your  welcome  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  your  city. 

The  President:  I am  proud  to  say  and  glad  that  we  have  with  us  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  on  the  program 
at  a latter  session,  but  we  have  substituted  him  for  the  Governor  who  is 
unable  to  be  here  tonight. 

ADDRESS  OF  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  EDWARD  BEIDLEMAN 

Lieutenant  Governor  Beidleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 

men:  I was  rather  taken  by  surprise  when  word  was  sent  to  me  just  today 

that  I was  expected  to  be  here  and  talk  to  this  Convention  tonight,  and  so 
I have  postponed  some  engagements  that  I have  until  a little  later  in  the 
evening,  in  order  that  I might  comply  with  the  request  that  has  been  made 
of  me. 

I appreciate  that  this  convention  is  coming  together  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  questions  affecting  the  poor  of  the  commonwealth.  I know  of 
no  better  way  in  which  these  questions  can  be  discussed  than  by  an  effect- 
ive and  permanent  organization.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  accomplished 
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in  business  unless  it  is  the  result  of  organization.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  politics  unless  it  is  the  result  of  organization.  There 
is  no  church  organization  effective  unless  it  has  an  efficient  organization, 
and  therefore  in  order  that  you  may  properly  discuss  the  cjuestions  affect- 
ing the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  of  the  commonwealth  it  is  proper  that 
you  should  come  into  annual  Convention  and  have  an  exchange  of  views 
as  they  affect  the  several  municipalities  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  objections  that  I have  in  the  matter  of  the  administration 
of  the  public  charities  is  the  opposition  that  comes  to  a proper  admini- 
stration of  their  affairs.  I do  not  feel  that  there  is  the  co-operation 
with  the  authorities  that  there  should  be  in  the  administration  of  the 
several  institutions  of  the  State.  I come  to  you  tonight  not  only  as  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  I happen  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  one  of  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore  I can  speak  rather  inti- 
mately upon  the  several  things  to  which  I will  in  a few  words  refer. 

' In  the  matter  of  the  pultlic  institutions  of  the  State  I do  not  think  that 
we  get  the  co-operation  that  we  should  have  from  the  State  itself.  Men 
are  appointed,  to  the  several  boards  of  the  various  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  then  expected  not  to  apply  the  very  first  essentials  of 
business  that  they  would  apply  to  their  own  affairs.  There  is  not  an 
institution  in  the  State  that  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  its  business  as 
you  and  I would  do  it  in  our  OAvn  private  business.  Instead  of  our  having 
an  advance  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  several  boards  managing  these 
several  institutions  enough  of  monies  whereby  we  can  go  into  the  market 
take  bids  and  buy  and  take  the  advantages  of  the  discounts;  we  are 
obliged  to  say  to  the  men  who  wish  to  deal  with  the  several  institutions 
that  if  they  will  sell  us  their  produce  and  materials  they  must  wait  for 
their  pay.  Therefore  there  is  not,  I believe,  an  institiition  in  the  State 
that  is  able  tonight  to  discount  its  bills  as  it  should.  When  I introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  in  the  Senate,  back  in  the  session  of  1915,  a bill  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  that  evil,  as  I regarded  it,  I found  that  the 
then  State  Officer  was  persuaded  to  have  the  bill  vetoed,  not  because  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  a good  thing,  but  because  he  believed  the  money 
should  stay  in  the  State  Treasury  to  a greater  extent.  If  that  be  a proper 
premise,  it  would  only  be  a matter  of  three  months  until  the  matter  would 
correct  itself.  Therefore  I say  that  when  men  and  women  are  invited  to 
become  members  of  boards  of  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  they 
should  be  invited  to  come  in  and  apply  the  same  sound  principles  of 
business  that  are  applied  in  their  private  affairs. 

Again  there  is  not,  I scarcely  can  believe,  a single  Board  of  Poor 
Directors  in  the  Commonwealth  that  receives  the  public  commendations 
that  they  deserve.  I can  not  agree  with  your  President  that  all  of  the 
fifty-five  thousand  men,  women  and  children  who  are  confined  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  tonight  are  public  menaces'.  I for  one  would  like 
to  see  the  name  “poorhouse”  changed,  in  order  that  the  pterson  w'ho  is  an 
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inmate  of  a public  institution  may  not  feel  and  have  always  rubbed  into 
him  the  fact  that  he  is  a public  charge. 

I,  in  the  observation  of  the  poor  home  of  the  county  in  wdiich  I live, 
and  that  is  Dauphin  County,  see  men  and  women  there  who  in  days  that 
have  gone  by  have  endeavored  to  live  just  as  uprightly  as  either  you  or  I 
have  endeavored  to  live.  While  there  are  a number  in  the  institutions 
who  are  there  because  of  the  way  they  lived  their  past  lives,  there  are  a 
number  there  who  have  come  there  by  reason  of  involuntary  misfortune. 
While  there  are  a lot  who  are  what  you  may  call  in  common  parlance  “the 
down  and  outer,  ’ ’ yet  because  those  men  and  women  are  in  their  declining 
years  is  no  reason  why  those  people  should  not  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  when  we  have  the  misplaced  idea  of  imposing 
every  possible  comfort  that  may  be  had  upon  those  who  inhabit  the  prisons 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

I am  one  who  believes  that  we  make  it  entirely  too  attractive  to  the 
person  who  is  in  prison  and  make  it  entirely  too  little  attractive  to  the 
person  who  is  an  inmate  of  a county  home. 

I have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law^  for  practically  a Cjuarter  of 
a century,  and  during  that  time  I (until  I discontinued  practicing  in  the 
local  criminal  courts  by  reason  of  my  jmsition  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  pardons)  probably  have  had  as  large  an  experience  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  this  county  as  any  member  of  the  bar  of  which  I am  a member, 
and  I know  from  experience  that  there  is  many  a person  who  is  a prisoner 
and  desires  after  he  has  been  in  prison  a certain  length  of  time  to  become 
a confirmed  prisoner  for  the  reason  that  he  lives  more  comfortably  in  jail 
than  he  does  out  of  it.  The  person  to  be  corrected  so  far  as  jail  is  con- 
cerned is  the  fellow  before  he  has  his  first  term  of  imprisonment.  I call 
to  mind  a case  of  a woman  who  some  j’ears  ago  was  sent  to  prison  for  the 
first  time.  She  was  sent  for  an  infraction  of  a municipal  ordinance,  and 
the  then  serving  mayor  imposed  a sentence  of  sixtj^  days  upon  her,  in 
default  of  her  ability  to  pay  a fine.  After  she  had  been  in  jail  for  a few 
days  the  warden  discovered  how  she  was  suffering,  and  he  knew  that  if 
that  woman  could  be  discharged  at  that  time  it  would  be  a permanent 
correction  of  her  as  an  evildoer.  When  he  went  to  the  mayor  and  said 
to  him  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  woman  should  be  dismissed  at 
once  because  if  she  stayed  out  her  term  he  was  satisfied  by  reason  of  the 
way  that  she  had  lived  her  life  in  the  past  that  she  would  become  attracted 
to  the  institution,  but  that  if  she  was  left  to  go  by  reason  of  the  sickness 
at  heart  that  she  had  by  reason  of  her  confinement  there,  that  that  would 
correct  her.  The  mayor  said,  no,  he  would  not  do  that,  but  that  she  could 
serve  out  her  term;  and  the  result  was  that  within  two,  three  or  four  years 
following  she  was  back  in  jail  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  been  discharged 
from  it.  The  time  to  correct  is  the  time  before  imprisonment  takes  place. 
The  time  to  treat  consumptives  is  before  they  become  incurable.  I ap- 
plaud the  present  Commissioner  of  Health  in  his  thought  that  in  the 
summer  mouths  there  should  be  instituted  upon  every  campground  of  the 
sanatoria  of  the  state  a public  camp  for  the  inei]Dient  cases  of  tuberculosis 
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in  order  that  those  unfortunates  may  learn  how  to  treat  themselves,  and 
tell  their  next-door  neighbors,  who  may  stand  in  risk  of  contracting 
tuberculosis,  how  they  should  look  after  their  welfare;  and  that  should 
be  so  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  You  and  I know  that  the  large 
percentage  of  the  insane  are  in  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  be- 
cause of  sexual  abuse,  and  the  time  to  correct  is  before  the  disease  is  con- 
tracted and  the  chance  and  the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  insane  patient 
for  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth.  Instead  of  the  agitation  that  you 
now  have  that  the  counties  should  get  together  and  build  a municipal 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  only,  I think  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  build  in  connection  with  the  State  institutions 
a proper  hospital  for  the  treatment,  for  the  care  and  treatment  and  qua- 
rantine of  those  cases,  and  if  the  counties  are  going  to  get  together  in  the 
matter  of  building  municipal  hospitals  and  dividing  the  costs,  let  us  get 
together  and  build  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
let  those  who  have  learned  to  live,  and  endeavored  to  live  and  have  lived 
upright  lives,  and  made  for  the  good  citizenship  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation,  have  proper  treatment  when  they  are  stricken  down  with  loathsome 
disease  which  did  not  come  as  a matter  of  personal  indescretion. 

One  of  the  things  that  I might  suggest  from  my  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  the  number  of  public  institutions, 
charitable  institutions.  Now  it  may  lie,  and  I agree  that  there  were  in- 
stitutions in  the  past  that  grew  in  communities  too  frequently,  but  they 
have  grown  there,  they  serve  a purpose  in  the  community  such  as  you  and 
I can  not  afford  to  discontinue.  I hear  people  say  that  the  State  is 
spending  too  much  money  in  the  way  of  public  appropriations  for  public 
institutions.  That  is  not  so.  If  there  is  any  person  in  the  Commonwealth 
who  would  take  the  time,  or  have  the  inclination,  to  visit  the  institutions 
of  the  State,  they  could  in  less  th;in  twenty-four  hours  convince  themselves 
of  the  importance  of  continuing  tlie  institutions  that  are  now  in  existence. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a case  that  I saw  in  one  of  the  institutions 
in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  several  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  institutions 
for  the  eye,  ear,  nose  andthroat.  I went  into  that  institution,-  and  there 
were  two  children  who  had  been  brought  into  that  place  within  a month 
of  the  time  that  I was  there,  who  suffered  from  gonorrheal  blindness. 
Their  parents  were  too  poor,  and  could  not  contribute  a dollar  toward  the 
care  and  treatment  of  those  children  who  came  into  this  world  through  no 
fault  or  cause  of  their  own.  It  was  necessary  for  that  institution  to  apply 
treatment  to  those  two  children  every  fifteen  minutes  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  day,  and  every  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  every  thirty 
days  in  the  month.  The  only  thing  that  those  nurses  could  do,  covering 
the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  was  to  treat  those  children,  because  the 
disease  with  which  they  suffered  and  caused  their  blindness  was  a conta- 
gious disease;  and  yet  those  nurses  were  entitled  to  be  paid,  and  paid  a 
good  compensation,  and  if  the  State  would  not  have  stood  in  the  stead  of 
the  hospital  and  appropriated  the  money,  you  would  have  had  those  child- 
ren inflicted  upon  the  world  to  spread  that  contagion  God  knows  where. 
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The  thing  that  is  needed  and  required  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  my 
opinion,  is  eo-operation  from  the  top  down.  You  need  the  co-operation 
of  the  State,  you  need  the  co-operation  of  the  counties,  you  need  the  co- 
operation of  cities,  and  you  need  the  eo-operation  of  every  person  in  those 
several  respective  municipalities  and  municipal  divisions.  When  you 
undertake  to  perform  a service  to  the  public  the  first  thing  the  public 

endeavors  to  do  is  to  complain  about  an  increase  in  the  tax-rate,  and 

there  is  no  weapon  that  is  so  strong  and  effective  to  procure  the  defeat 
of  a candidate  for  public  office  as  to  show  that  he  is  a party  to  the  increase 
of  a tax-rate.  If  the  people,  instead  of  decrying  the  courage  of  a public 
officer  to  do  something,  would  stand  up  and  say  that  he  is  doing  the  right 
thing  for  the  promotion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  for  the  making  of  a 
better  citizenship,  we  would  be  a stronger  and  a better  people. 

The  institutions  that  we  have  in  our  country  were  built  a number  of 
years  ago  on  the  theory  that  the  man  who  went  to  that  institution  was 

practically  a loss  to  the  world.  When  the  present  Board  of  Poor  Direc- 

tors, the  president  of  which  has  just  spoken  to  you  a few  moments  ago, 
assumed  his  public  office,  he  felt  that  if  the  institution  in  our  country 
could  be  converted  so  as  to  provid  dormitoris  instead  of  the  small  rooms 
for  the  inmates,  and  provide  sun-parlors  in  order  that  they  in  the  daytime 
could  get  away  from  the  sleeping-quarters,  he  would  be  performing  a real 
service.  When  an  examination  and  inspection  was  made  of  the  building, 
it  was  discovered  that  it  was  so  constructed  that  that  could  not  be  done; 
but  the  one  thing  that  they  have  endeavored  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  begging 
and  pleading  for  monies  again,  and  there  is  always  opp>osition  to  their 
getting  it,  to  make  the  important  changes  these  people  deserve.  They  in- 
tend to  build  sun-parlors  for  the  unfortunate  men  and  women,  and  they 
intend  to  correct  and  make  sanitary  the  conditions  of  that  institution  by 
the  correction  of  the  plumbing  and  other  systems,  sanitary  and  otherwise, 
that  they  may  be  made  just  as  comfortable  as  the  home  which  you  and  I 
have.  But  when  you  have  the  person  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  home  you 
should  also  impress  upon  him  a few  things  of  importance,  and  that  is  that 
when  a person  is  taken  into  a county  home  he  should  endeavor  to  sustain 
its  morale,  and  when  you  have  some  person  who  attempts  to 
become  an  inmate  of  an  institution  of  that  kind  who  will  not  live  up  to 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  then  some  method  should  be  adopted  where 
by  he  should  understand  that  that  must  be  done  if  he  is  going  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  without  becoming  a disgrace  to  it. 

I appreciate  that  you  are  going  to  have  talks  along  many  lines.  I notice 
by  your  program  that  you  are  going  to  discuss  almost  every  problem.  I 
therefore  appreciate  that  you  do  not  intend  that  I go  into  these  many 
questions  which  you  are  going  to  discuss  in  detail  during  your  sessions 
here  before  the  convention  is  over ; but  I want  to  say,  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  those  who  live  in  this  community  of  their  welcome 
to  you.  I am  not  one  of  the  persons  living  in  Harrisburg  who  feels  that 
he  should  welcome  Pennsylvanians  to  Harrisburg.  This  is  the  home  city 
of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  just  as  much  your  city  as  it  is  my  city,  and 
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wlien  you  come  to  Harrislnirg  you  come  to  a city  which  belongs  to  you. 
All  I can  say  to  you  is  that  we  are  always  glad  to  have  you  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  which  belongs  just  as  much  to  you  as  it  does 
to  us  who  live  here. 

I very  sincerely  appreciate  the  invitation  that  you  have  given  me  to 
meet  with  j^ou  and  speak  to  you  these  few  words,  and  I hope  and  trust 
that  this  convention  will  lie  one  of  profit  to  you, and  one  which  will  result 
in  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  pioor  of  the  State.  I thank  you 
very  much. 

The  President;  This  ends  the  program  tor  tonight.  The  only  an- 
nouncment  the  Chair  has  to  make  tonight  is  this,  that  at  former  conven- 
tions we  met  at  nine  o ’clock,  and  many  of  the  members  were  tardy  in  get- 
ting there  by  nine  o’clock,  so  theSecretary  and  I agreed  that  w'e  would 
better  give  you  a half  hour ’s  grace,  and  perhaps  then  you  would  be  here 
on  time.  I trust  that  wdien  nine-thirty  arrives  tomorrow  morning  every 
man  and  woman,  and  many  more,  will, be  here  for  the  whole  session. 

At  9:30  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  convention  adjourned  until  9:30  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning,  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  OCTOBER  20 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Seyfert,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Daugherty,  First  United  Brethren  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pkesident:  The  Chair  at  this  time  in  accord  with  the  By-Laws, 

appoints  the  following  committees: 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

Auditing  Committee:  Mr.  D.  A.  Maekin,  Chairman,  Luzerne  County; 
Mr.  A.  S.  Brubaker,  Lancaster  County;  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Allegheny 
County. 

Committee  on  Officers:  Dr.  H.  Sommer,  Chairman,  Blair  County;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Evans,  Luzerne  County;  Mr.  W.  S.  Kimball,  Erie  County;  Mr. 
Pringle  Borthwick,  Germantown;  Mr.  Samuel  Yeakle,  Montgomery 
County;  Mr.  F.  B.  Snavely,  Dauphin  County;  and  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hill, 
Allegheny  County. 

Committee  on  Place:  Mr.  F.  B.  Bausniaii,  Chairman,  Lancaster  County; 
Mr.  Robert  Bowen,  Luzerne  County;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davidson,  Fayette 
County;  Mr.  Willard  Matthews,  Lackawanna  County;  Mrs.  Florence 
Cloud,  Chester  County;  Dr.  W.  E.  Holland,  Franklin  County;  and  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Sampson,  Mercer  County. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Mr.  William  J.  Trembath,  Chairman, 

Luzerne  County;  Mr.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington  County;  Mr.  William 
Kase  West,  Montour  County;  Mr.  John  L.  Getty,  Indiana  County;  Mr. 
William  J.  Burns,  Mifflin  County;  Mr.  O.  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia  County; 
Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset  County;  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Baker,  Bedford 
County;  Miss  Mary  A.  Gallagher,  Lancaster  County;  and  Mrs.  Sue  Wil- 
lard, Indiana  County. 

The  Pkesidext:  The  Committees  will  meet  and  report  later. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
For  the  Year  Ending  October  1,  1920 

As  treasurer  of  this  association,  I present  my  fourth  annual  report  and 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1920,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  You  will  note 
that  the  total  expenditures  shown  in  my  last  report  covered  the  two  fiscal 
years  of  1917-1919,  there  being  no  convention  in  1918,  due  to  the  epedemic 
of  influenza.  For  this  two-year  period  a total  of  $1,422.22  was  expended; 
for  the  past  year,  ending  October  1,  1920,  the  total  expenditures  were 
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$1,930.69.  This  increase  in  money  expended  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 
The  cost  of  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Johnstoum  convention  was 
$295.00,  while  the  cost  of  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held 
at  Butler  was  $513.81.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  printing  announce- 
ments, programs  and  stationery  has  also  been  much  higher.  The  salaries 
paid  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  also  increased  by  $200.00  last  year. 
Another  factor  causing  the  increase  was  the  banquet  held  at  Butler,  this 
function  with  all  incidental  expenses  costing  the  association  over  $600.00. 
A comparison  of  all  the  items  of  expense  will  show  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  cost  has  been  much  more  during  the  last  year  than  previously. 

I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a few  delin- 
quent members  in  this  organization,  some  of  them  not  having  paid  their 
dues  for  several  years.  I have  endeavored  to  secure  payment  from  these 
members,  but  it  seems  that  we  can  not  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
organization. 

Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  expenses  of  our  last  meeting,  held 
at  Butler.  The  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  County  Commissioners, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  others,  had  agreed  with  a committee  from 
this  association  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing  our  programs  and  provid- 
ing entertainment;  only  part  of  this  was  paid,  however.  In  order  to 
secure  a settlement  I took  it  upon  myself,  with  the  consent  of  our  past 
president  and  the  secretary  to  make  the  best  settlement  possible.  A set- 
tlement was  effected,  but  at  greatly  below  what  we  should  have  received. 

The  treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  on  hand  according  to  the 
findings  of  the  auditing  committee,  approved  by  the  association  in  con- 
vention met,  at  Butler,  October  21,  1919. 

The  treasurer  further  charges  himself  with  the  following  receipts  from 
various  almshouses,  institutions  and  societies  during  the  year  ending 
October  1st,  1920. 

EECEIPTS 


1919  lieceived  From  Amount 

Oct.  28.  Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Kennet 

Square,  Pa $ 5-00 

Nov.  17.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Warren  Co 15.00 

“ 17.  Boai'd  of  Commissioners,  Indiana  Co 15.00 

“ 17.  Eastern  Penna.  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  and 

Epileptics,  Spring  City,  Pa 15.00 

“ 17.  Board  of  Commisioners,  Elk  Co 15.00 

“ 17.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clarion  Co 15.00 

“ 17.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Penna.,  1430  Pine  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa 15.00 

“ 20.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Beaver  Co 15.00 

“ 20.  Overseers  of  the  Eoxborough  Poor  House,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 15.00 

“ 20.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment 

of  Delaware  Co.,  Lima,  Pa 15.00 
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‘ ‘ 24.  Tlie  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of 

Emplojunent  for  the  Townships  of  Oxford  and 

Lower  Dublin  of  Philadelphia  .Co 15.00 

“ 24.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Central  Poor  District  of 

Luzerne  County,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Warren,  Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scran- 
ton, Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Delaware  County,  Media, 

Pa.  . . . ; 10.00 

“ 24.  Board  of  Commissioners,  McKean  County,  15.00 

Nov.  25.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Philipsburg  Borough  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Philipsburg,  Pa 5.00 

“ 25.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Westmoreland  Co 15.00 

‘ ‘ 25.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Chester  Co 15.00 

“ 28.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Somerset  Co 5.00 

“ 28.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employ- 
ment for  the  County  of  York 15.00 

‘ ‘ 28.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employ- 
ment of  Payette  Co 15.00 

‘ ‘ 28.  Directors  of  the  Middle  Coal  Pield  Poor  District, 

Hazleton,  Pa 10.00 

Dec.  1.  The  Managers  for  the  Eelief  and  Employment  of  the 

Poor  of  the  Township  of  Germantown 30.00 

“ 1.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 15.00 

“ 1.  Directors  of  the  Bloom  Poor  District,  Bloomsburg, 

Pa 5.00 

“ 1.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment 

of  Perry  County  15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employ- 
ment of  the  County  of  Lancaster  15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of 

Somerset  County  15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Franklin  County  15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,’ Lehigh  County  15.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of 

Huntingdon  County  15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bedford  County  15.00 

“ 6.  Directors  of  the  .Jenkins  Towmship,  Pittston  City  and 

Pittston  Towmship  Poor  District  10.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County  15.00 

“ 8.  Bethesda  Home,  1315  Liverpool  Street,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa 5.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cumberland  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville, 

Pa 5.00 
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“ 8.  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Bureau  of 

Charities,  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 15.00 

‘ ‘ 8.  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, Ehvyn,  Delaware  County,  Pa 15.00 

“ 9.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa 10.00 

9.  Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Torrance 15.00 

“ 11.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 10.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Shamokin  and  Coal  Township  Poor 

District,  Shamokin,  Pa 10.00 

“ 11.  Tlie  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Oakdale,  Pa 10.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland 

Township  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  . . 5.00 

‘ ‘ 13.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mercer  County  15.00 

“ 13.  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 

Pennsylvania,  Polk,  Pa. 15.00 

“ 13.  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  Pa 15.00 

“ 13.  Pennsylvania  State  Ininatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa..  15.00 

“ 13.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Potter  County  15.00 

“ 1(1.  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Eeformatory,  Huntingdon  ..  15.00 

“ 16.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Poor  District  of  the  City  of 

Carbondale  10.00 

‘ ‘ 1(1.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Conyngham  and  Centralia  Poor 

District  10.00 

“ 29.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County  15.00 

“ 30.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County 15.00 

1920 

Jan.  8.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Lock  Haven  Poor  Di.strict  ....  20.00 

“ 9.  Delayed  payments  for  Banquet  lield  at  Butler 7.50 

“ 12.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County,  Warren,  Pa.  5.00 

‘ ‘ 12.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allegheny  County  15.00 

“ 12.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment,  of 

Xorthampton  County  15.00 

“ 13.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  County 15.00 

“ 14.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Schuylkill  County  15.00 

‘ ‘ 24.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Tioga  County  15.00 

“ 31.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Venango  County  15.00 

Feb.  9.  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  Fairview,  Pa.  30.00 

“ 11.  Westmoreland  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Greensburg,  Pa.  5.00 

“ 16.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Adams  County  15.00 

“ 20.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Danville  and  Mahoning  Poor 

District,  Danville,  Pa 5.00 

Mar.  20.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Bradford  County  15.00 

“ 24.  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children 

before  they  are  of  School  Age,  Philadelphia  10.00 
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Ax^r.  9.  Directors  of  tli  Poor,  Greene  County  15.00 

‘ ‘ 16.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  iMontgomery  County  15.00 

“ 30.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blakeley  Poor  District  10.00 

lilay  3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Berks  County  15.00 

‘ ‘ 10.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  City  of  \Villiamsx)oi't  10.00 

“ 12.  Board  of  Public  Charaties,  Philadelphia  15.00 

“ 18.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Dauphin  County  15.00 

June  3.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Emp)loyment,  Cam- 
bria County  15.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County  15.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  iMontrose  Borough  Poor  Dis- 
trict   5.00 

July  23.  City  of  Butler  and  Butler  Board  of  T rade,  Butler,  for 
one-half  of  bill  for  printing  programs  of  1918  Con- 
vention at  Butler,  which  was  canceled  39.25 

Aug.  28.  Chester  County  Children ’s  Aid  Society,  Kennett 

Scpiare,  Pa 5.00 

‘ ‘ 28.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mifflin  County  15.00 


Oct.  1.  Eeceipts  during  year  1919-20  $1,131.75 

“ 1.  1919,  Balance,  jDer  finding  of  Auditing  Committee..  1,046.57 


“ 1.  1920,  Total  receipts  $2,178.32 


THE  TREASURER  HAS  PAID  OUT  AND  CLAIMS  CREDIT  FOR 
THE  FOLLOWING  DISBURSEMENTS,  AS  PER  THE  RECEIPTS 
ON  FILE,  DULY  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  SECRETARY. 


Disbursements 


1919. 

Oct.  7.  Postmaster,  Pittsburgh,  for  stamiis,  cheek  Xo.  96....$  10.00 


“ 7.  Postmaster,  Pittsburgh,  jmstal  supiplies,  check  No.  95..  14.00 

“ 16.  Harpjer  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  printing  500 

letterheads  and  envelopies,  check  No.  97  10.50 

“ J.  R.  Weldin  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  400  place  cars,  check 

No.  98  22.00 

“ 17.  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  500  manila  en- 
velopes, cheek  No.  99  6.50 

‘ ‘ 22.  Luke  Barnett,  Pittsburgh,  for  services  at  Butler  ban- 
quet, check  No.  102  50.00 

‘ ‘ 22.  George  B.  Wick,  Butler,  for  music  for  Convention  and 

banquet,  check  No.  100  40.00 
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“ 22.  Esther  Hughes,  Butler  (Ladies  of  the  Eastern  Star), 

to  make  up  deficit  in  cost  of  banquet,  check  No.  101  108.00 

“ 27.  William  I.  Swoope,  Clearfield,  traveling  expenses  in- 
curred for  making  speech  at  Butler,  check  No.  103 . . 17.78 

“ 27.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Philadelphia,  traveling  expenses  in- 

urred  for  making  speech  at  Butler,  check  No.  104..  32.21 

“ 27.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  stamps 

used  by  Secretary,  check  No.  105  ' 33.79 

“ 27.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 
hotel  bill  for  stenographer  for  Convention,  check 

No.  106  4.50 

“ 27.  II.  Sommer  Co.,  Quakerstown,  for  cigars,  for  Butler 

banquet,  cheek  No.  107  55.00 

“ 30.  0.  K.  Addressing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  clerical  ser- 
vices, check  No.  108  18.50 

“ 30.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 

telephone  calls,  cheek  No.  109  2.51 

Nov.  1.  J.  G.  Brenner,  Pittsburgh,  for  printing  and  engraving, 

check  No.  110  217.45 

‘ ‘ 10.  McCreery  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  loan  of  two  flags  for 

decorating  Convention  hall,  check  No.  Ill 3.50 

“10.  Edwdn  D.  Solenberger,  Seeretar.y,  Philadelphia,  for 

hotel  bill  paid  for  W.  I.  Swope,  check  No.  112  ....  1.50 

‘ ‘ 20.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 

compensation  as  Secretary,  check  No.  113  250.00 

‘ ‘ 24.  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg,  for  expenses  incurred 

w-hile  serving  on  banquet  committee,  cheek  No.  114.  36.57 

Dec.  3.  J.  G.  Brenner,  Pittsburgh,  for  printing  1,000  billheads, 

check  No.  115  4.60 

‘ ‘ 8.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  for  compensa- 
tion as  Treasurer,  check  No.  116  150.00 

“ 29.  Miss  M.  K.  Gardner,  5901  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 

for  reporting  j)roeeedings  of  Butler  Convention, 

cheek  No.  117  77.78 

“ 29.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  for  expense  in- 

curred while  serving  on  banquet  committee,  check 
No.  118  72.99 

1920. 

Mar.  22.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

for  stamps  used  by  Secretary,  cheek  No.  119 10.00 

Mar.  22.  Postmaster,  Pittsburgh,  for  stamps  used  by  Treasurer, 

check  No.  120  5.00 

Apr.  2.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

miscellaneous  expenses,  check  No.  121  10.76 

“ 7.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  President,  Lancaster,  for  stamps  to  mail 

proceedings  and  clerical  service,  cheek  No.  122 46.01 
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“ 16.  The  New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  for  printing  pro- 
ceedings of  1919  Convention,  check  No.  123 513.81 

June  26.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia  for  ex- 
penses incidental  to  attending  executive  committee 

meeting  at  Harrisburg,  cheek  No.  121 7.74 

‘ ‘ 26.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  for  expenses 

incidental  to  attending  meeting  of  executive  conunit- 

toe  at  Harrisburg,  cheek  No.  12.3  37.95 

July  2.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 

stamps,  cheek  No.  126  8.00 

“ 23.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 

stamps,  cheek  No.  127  10.00 

Aug.  30.  The  New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  for  1,200 
circulars  and  1,000  envelopes  and  postage,  check 

No.  128  13.72 

Sept.  28.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  President,  Lancaster,  for  miscellaneous 

expenses,  check  No.  129  9.66 

“ 30.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  for 

traveling  expenses,  cheek  No.  130  18.41 


Oct.  1.  Total  disbursements  $1,930.74 

Oct.  1,  1919,  Balance  on  hand  $1,046.57 

Oct.  1,  1920,  Total  receipts  during  year  1,131.75 


Oct.  1,  1920,  Aggregate  $2,178.32 

Oct.  1,  1920,  Total  disbursements  during  year.  . . . 1,930.74 

Oct.  1,  1920,  Balance  on  hand  $ 247.58 

Total  receipts  during  years  1917-19  $2,488.79 

Total  receipts  during  year  1919-20  2,178.32 

Total  expenditures  during  years  1917-19  1,442.22 

Total  expenditures  during  year  1919-20  1,930.74 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1919  1,046.57 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1920  247.58 


I do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true  as 
stated ; that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Theueee,  Treasurer, 

IVe,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same.  All  expendi- 
tures itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

A.  G.  Seyfert,  President. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary. 
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The  President:  Tlie  report  of  tlie  Treasurer  will  be  referred  to  the 

Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Mr.  Mackin. 

The  President  : Y on  will  observe  by  the  program  that-  this  session  is 

devoted  largely  to  Ihe  work  of  the-  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  first 
speech  is  on  ‘ ‘ Special  Problems  of  1920  on  Account  of  Increased  Cost  of 
Maintenace, ” by  Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne  County. 

Mr.  D.  a.  Mackin:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: When  called  upon  for  a discussion  of  the  problems  of  1920, 

before  a group  of  Directors  representing  almost  every  poor  district  in  the 
State,  I was  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  my  task.  If  I were  to  place 
before  you,  as  I see  them,  the  conditions  arising  from  the  unprecedented 
events  of  the  past  six  years,  the  widely  varying  effects  that  they  have  had 
in  the  different  sections  of  our  State,  and  the  probable  developments  in  the 
future,  my  jiaper  would  indeed  be  a voluminous  one ; hence,  I am  sure  that 
a review  of  the  causes  generally,  and  their  effects  past  and  present,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  future  outlook,  as  we  view  it,  will  lead  to  a general  dis- 
cussion of  these  iiroblems  in  their  varied  local  aspects,  which  will  prove 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  us  all. 

The  problems  that  we  have  faced  in  1920  are.  so  directly  the  result  of 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  great  world  war  that,  in  effect,  this  paper 
is  a brief  review  of  the  war ’s  effect  upon  the  almshouse.  When  in  1914 
the  great  European  jiowers  became  involved  in  war,  when  immigration  from 
those  countries  stopped,  when  importation  from  the  belligerent  nations  was 
impossible,  and  when  our  exportations  doubled,  immediately  the  effect  was 
felt  upon  almshouse  population.  Such  a demand  for  labor,  even  of  the 
poorest  class,  was  created  that  in  the  year  1915  our  daily  average  number 
of  inmates  began  to  show-  a startling  decrease,  until  today  this  number  is 
tw-o  hundred  seventy-nine  as  against  an  average  in  1914  of  three  hundred 
ninety-tw'o,  that  is,  the  daily  average  that  we  are  s^ieaking  of,  you  will 
understand  a decrease  of  one  hundred  thirteen,  or  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Thus  we  find  the  biggest  problem  that  has  confronted  us  in  twenty 
years,  the  constantly  decreasing  population.  The  principal  effect  that  this 
decrease  has  had  is  the  startling  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  In  April 
of  1912  we  opened  a new  almshouse  b uilding  at  Retreat,  which  brought 
our  capacity  uf>  to  five  hundred  persons.  In  the  winter  following  that  our 
buildings  ivere  taxed  to  their  utmost  capaeit}-.  Compare  this  condition 
with  that  of  last  winter,  when  we  reached  a maximum  of  only  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  inmates,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with  our  greatest  problem — 
we  are  obliged  to  ojierate  buildings,  which  were  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a constantly  increasing  population,  for  a much  smaller  number  of 
inmates. 
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It  may  seem  ironical  that  ye  are  so  deeply  deploring  this  evidence  that 
pauperism  is  on  the  vane,  ^Yhen  ve  should  point  with  pride  to  such  a fact. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  decrease  has  not  been  sufficient  for  us  to 
place  a crepe  on  the  door  of  our  new  building  and  label  it  “Nobody  Home.” 
Neither  has  the  decrease  been  such  as  to  allow  us  to  curtail  the  number  of 
employes  in  our  institution.  Bather  in  all  the  departments  under  alms- 
house management  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployes; this  increase  in  our  case  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  ever- 
increasing  percentage  of  “not  able-bodied  inmates.”  In  1919,  of  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  admitted  to  our  institution,  eighty-three 
and  six-tenths  per  cent,  recjuired  hospital  care  and  treatment.  Furthermore, 
in  addition  to  the  nursing  force  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick 
and  aged,  it  was  imperative  that  we  hire  labor  to  do  the  routine  work  of 
the  buUdings,  work  that  had  formerly  been  handled  by  the  inmates  entirely. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a time  in  the  past  twenty  years  when  we  did  not 
number  among  our  inmates,  carpenters  and  plumbers,  in  fact  representatives 
of  every  trade,  capable  of  doing  repair  work  and  even  construction  work. 
But  with  the  present  conditions  obtaining  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hire  this 
work  at  exhorbitant  prices. 

These  factors — low  population,  unfilled  buildings,  lack  of  inmate  labor 
and  high  cost  of  hired  labor,  and  the  high  cost  of  every  staple  commodity 
used  in  an  institution  of  this  kind — have  resulted  in  almost  tripling  our 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  the  period  just  previous  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  when  we  were 
accommodating  five  hundred  people,  and  when  the  cost  of  maintenance  was 
showing  a notable  increase,  we  looked  around  in  search  of  profitable  second- 
ary projects,  which  would  utilize  the  surplus  of  inmate  labor  and  serve  to 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance.  After  a careful  survey  of  the 
field,  we  began  dredging  the  Suscpiehanna  river  for  coal,  and  in  the  past 
three  years  we  have  taken  from  the  river  over  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of 
coal  at  a saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  approximately  forty  thousand  dollars. 
We  also  increased  our  dairy  herd  so  that  we'  were  at  that  time  supplying 
the  entire  population  at  Eetreat — you  understand  we  have  an  insane  depart- 
ment there  also — with  milk  at  a saving  of  three  cents  a quart. 

I make  mention  of  these  projects  because  they  have  served  to  intesify 
our  labor  difficulties.  And  it  is  a question  whether  or  not  these  projects 
will  continue  to  be  profitable,  if,  as  in  the  past  year,  we  are  obliged  to  hire 
all  the  labor  and  to  compete  with  the  wage  scale  now  existing  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,  on  the  State  roads  and  other  industries. 

Since  our  section  of  the  conntry  receives  frequent  visits  from  the  ghost 
of  John  Barleycorn,  and  since  Luzerne  and  LackaAvanna  counties  have  been 
designated  as  oases  in  the  desert  of  prohibition,  anything  I would  say 
AA'ith  reference  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  would  not  be  authoritative.  It 
is  a fact  that  our  own  employes  lose  as  much  time  because  of  drink  as  they 
did  prior  to  July,  1919;  the  only  difference  being  that  noAv  Ave  have  to  put 
up  with  this  kind  of  labor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  fiU  their  places.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  condition  exists  in  other  industries, 
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that  our  former  inmates,  receiving  higher  pay,  are  meeting  the  high  cost  of 
intoxicants  willingly,  and  that  their  employers  are  obliged  to  grin  and  bear 
it,  because  of  labor  scarcity?  Prohibition  will  have  its  effect,  but  not  until 
it  is  enforced. 

In  the  foregoing  I have  touched  our  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
institution.  You  as  Directors  also  have  been  obliged  to  meet  different 
situations  in  dealing  with  the  questions  of  outdoor  relief,  general  construc- 
tion and  so  forth.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  a 
serious  one,  and  yet  one  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  If  two  dollars  are 
required  to  do  the  relief  work  where  one  formerly  suffices,  most  poor  dis- 
tricts, and  certainly  ours,  are  in  a position  to  provide  the  additional  dollars 
required  by  increasing  taxation.  When  commodity  prices  resume  their 
former  level  no  harm  will  have  been  done  in  this  particular  department, 
and  readjustment  will  come  as  a matter  of  course. 

I have  reviewed  briefly  the  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in  Luzerne 
county;  I have  endeavored  to  place  before  you  our  problems  as  they  con- 
front us  at  this  very  minute.  We  have  hestitated  to  make  readjustments  in 
our  buildings  and  in  the  scope  of  our  work,  fearing  that  conditions  as  they 
exist  today  are  not  ijermanent.  Such  a reorganization,  if  only  a tempor- 
ary one,  would  be  accomplished  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  We 
think  it  advisable  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  process  of  readjustment 
through  which  our  country  is  now  passing. 

Thus  then,  rather  than  turn  in  retrospection  to  a consideration  of  the 
past  few  years,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  square  ourselves  with  an  abnor- 
mal period  that  has  produced  conditions  so  obviously  out  of  plumb,  we 
shall  look  forward  to  the  dawning  of  the  future,  feeling  assured  that  in  the 
great  reconstruction  period  to  follow  the  sacrifices  that  we  have  made  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals  will  find  their  reward,  if  not  in  a return  to  pre- 
war conditions,  then  in  a stabilizing  of  conditions.  We  will  be  able  then  to 
put  aside  all  worries  as  to  the  material  side  of  institution  management,  and 
consider  only  the  care  of  those  unfortunates  whose  comfort  and  happiness 
in  their  declining  years  is  our  first  consideration. 

“Oh,  that  a man  might  know. 

The  end  of  this  day’s  business,  ere  it  come! 

But  it  suffieeth  that  the  day  will  end. 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  ’ ’ 

The  President:  You  will  observe  that  at  the  end  of  the  program  an  op- 
portunity is  given  for  discussion  when  any  who  feel  like  participating  can 
take  up  any  of  the  questions  to  which  the  speakers  in  the  meantime  refer. 

It  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Philadelphia,  Senator  Tustin,  will  talk 
next  to  us  on  “Ideals  of  Public  Welfare  Work.” 

Hon.  Ernest  L.  Tustin,  Director  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-,  It  is  a great  thing 
for  the  imperial  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  an  organization 
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such  as  tins  fimetioniug  in  these  meetings.  It  has  not  been  so  many  decades 
ago  that  it  was  considered  the  harsher  the  punishment  the  greater  the  cure. 
The  indigent  was  supposed  to  take  up  what  was  left  after  everybody  else 
has  been  served,  and  the  little  children  were  allowed  to  go  and  grow  np  as 
Topsy  did  in  that  wonderful  play  of  Cnele  Tom’s  .Cabin;  but  now  this 
great  Commonwealth  of  ours  in  the  march  and  progress  of  years,  is  doing 
more  for  its  poor,  for  its  insane,  for  its  children  than  any  other  State  that  I 
knoM'  of  in  the  Union.  Not  only  is  that  true,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
Association  over  which  you  have  the  honor  of  presiding  is  doing  a splendid 
work  in  coming  together  thus  to  talk  over  the  problems  that  confront  the 
different  sections  of  the  State  and  to  compare  notes  so  that  the  very  best 
system  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  care  of  our  poor  and  our  helpless. 

I was  asked  to  come  up  here  by  the  Secretary  and  say  a few  words  about 
the  new  problems  that  we  have  in  Philadelphia  and  how  we  are  trying  to 
meet  them.  But  before  doing  that  I want  to  say  a word.  I hope  that  this 
splendid  organization  will  combine  with  all  the  other  organizations  through- 
out the  State  that  have  at  heart  the  uplift  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor, 
and  will  join  together  so  that  in  the  penal  institutions  of  our  State  we  may 
work  our  prisoners.  It  is  a shame  and  a crime  to  send  a full-blooded  man 
or  woman  into  imprisonment  for  months  or  years  and  then  give  them  noth- 
ing to  do,  so  that  they  sit  there  and  brood  and  brood  and  brood,  until  the 
intellect  becomes  clouded  and  the  body  becomes  atrophied.  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  have  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  the  right  in  our 
penitentiaries  and  in  all  our  different  reformatories  and  institutions  to  work 
our  x^eople,  and  their  product  should  be  allowed  to  be  distributed  among 
the  institutions  of  the  Sta,te  that  get  relief  from  the  State,  and  in  that 
way  our  prison-made  goods  would  not  be  in  competition  with  the  goods 
made  on  the  outside ; but  in  the  great  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
where  we  keep  our  poeple,  we  could  manufacture  our  goods  and  buy  them 
from  ourselves,  aird  in  doing  that  we  could  save  a great  deal  of  money;  and, 
better  than  all,  we  could  perform  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  the 
present  age  demands  in  the  emplojunent  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our 
reformatory  institutions. 

There  was  established  in  Kansas  City  a bureau  which  was  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  It  was  so  well  managed  that  Western  cities, 
getting  new  charters,  inaugurated  such  departments  n-ithin  their  govern- 
ment. The  Eastern  cities  did  not  take  that  up  until  the  new  charter  came 
before  the  Legislature  last  Winter  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  was  inaugurated,  which  has  charge  of  all  the  charitable, 
the  recreational  and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  such  other  work  as  the  Legislature  may  give  to  them.  All 
those  matters  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  department,  and  we 
■went  in  to  reorganize  and  to  find  out  what  ideals  might  be  inaugurated 
which  -would  bring  the  greatest  comfort  and  the  greatest  happiness  to  those 
of  our  city  -^vho  are  poor,  in  many  cases  through  no  fault  of  their  o-wn. 
Then  councils  of  the  city  transferred  to  us  certain  functions  which  we  are 
now  working  on  and  which  we  believe  will  be  developed  along  satisfactory 
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lines.  The  first  bureau  that  we  inaugurated  was  the  Bureau  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  We  took  our  correctional  institutions,  and  we  put  them 
with  our  charitable  institutions,  and  then  we  put  them  under  one  manage- 
ment so  as  to  reduce  the  overhead  cost  and  get  the  best  results.  After  six 
months’  experiment  we  find  that  it  has  been  successful  and  that  we  have 
now  and  are  operating  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  a bureau  that  has  charge 
of  the  children  of  the  correctional  agency  in  the  House  of  Correction  and 
of  the  Home  for  the  Indigent.  We  have  now  taken  up  an  internal  organi- 
zation and  we  find  that  the  greatest  thing  that  we  need  there  is  an  employ- 
ment service,  something  for  the  people  to  do.  There  is  no  sadder  sight  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  than  to  go  into  our  Home  for  the  In- 
digent and  see  their  little  white  faces  and  see  those  old  women,  many  of 
them  with  smiling  faces  and  a smooth  brow,  many  of  them  with  splendid 
countenances  wliich  epitomize  a life  they  heretofore  led  in  rectitude,  and 
they  sit  there  with  their  hands  folded  waiting  for  death,  all  day  long  sitting 
there  doing  nothing. 

Now,  we  have  done  this,  and  it  is  our  ideal  for  our  Home  for  the  Indi- 
gent. We  have  some  two  thousand  in  our  Home  for  the  Indigent,  and 
what  we  propose  to  do  with  the  women  is  this:  We  are  dividing  them  up 

into  two  classes,  first,  those  who  can  work;  second,  those  who  cannot  work. 
Those  who  can  work,  including  our  seventy-five  blind,  are  going  to  be  put 
in  a class  by  themselves  and  given  a large,  airy,  open  room.  We  have 
throughout  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  as  you  have  throughout  your  counties, 
splendid  organizations  of  women  who  during  the  World  War  performed 
wonderful  work  and  were  a splendid  help  in  the  second  line.  Now,  those 
women  want  something  to  do,  something  that  is  practical,  something  in 
which  they  can  feel  that  they  are  helping  the  State.  We  are  getting  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  those  women.  We  have  taken  the  class  of  women 
that  cannot  work,  the  women  that  are  blind,  and  we  have  turned  those  over 
to  the  Junior  Civic  Club  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Those  young  women 
are  taking  up  the  work.  They  are  going  out  there,  they  are  reading  to 
the  old  jJeople,  so  many  a hours  a week.  They  have  taken  the  blind,  and 
they  have  gotten  a lot  of  other  people  interested,  and  we  are  going  to  get 
all  those  people  glasses,  not  five-and-ten-cent  glasses,  but  glasses  which 
are  adapted  to  their  eyes  and  which  will  once  more  bring  back  the  outside 
world  to  a great  many  of  them.  Everything  that  can  be  done  for  the  up- 
lift and  relief  of  those  poor  old  women  is  going  to  be  done  by  this 
splendid  agency  of  young  women.  Our  next  lot  of  women,  those  who 
can  just  do  a little  work,  are  divided  up  into  what  we  call  our  seam- 
stress class.  They  are  given  to  another  orgganization  of  women  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  they  take  up  to  that  seamstress  class,  the  easiest  kind 
of  sewing — they  take  up  carpet-rags.  We  get  the  carpet-rags  from  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  country.  All  those  people  who  can  sew 
just  a little  put  them  together  and  put  them  into  balls  for  carpets  and  are 
paid  five  cents  a pound  by  people  who  send  them  in.  They  are  getting 
work  along  that  line.  The  next  best  seamstress  class  is  provided  with 
sewing  to  do.  You  have  heard  it  may  be  that  we  have  a hard  time  and 
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are  frequently  unable  to  find  any  one  to  do  plain  sewing  so  they  are  given 
plain  sewing  to  do.  The  next  class  of  women,  who  are  a little  bit 
stronger,  are  given  knitting  to  do,  and  knitting  machines.  What 
ever  they  do  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  institution.  The 
women  who  are  the  strongest  are  put  in  the  kitchen  and  are  put  to  waiting 
on  the  tables.  Now,  we  cannot  pay  them,  but  the  money  that  we  get  from 
the  carpet-rags,  the  money  that  we  get  from  the  plain  sewing,  and  the 
money  that,  we  get  from  the  manufacture  of  the  garments  by  those  people, 
is  all  j3ut  together  and  divided  pro  rata  among  the  old  women  of  the  insti- 
tution. And  men  and  women,  you  have  no  idea  Avhat  a great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  it  is  to  see  some  dear  old  woman  who  has  not  had  fifty  cents  in 
the  last  five  years,  when  you  hand  her  two,  three,  four  or  five  dollars;  once 
more  she  straightens  up  and  she  comes  to  realize  to  an  extent  that  she  is 
not  a drag  on  the  community  in  some  county  poorhouse  w'aiting  there  for 
death,  but  that  she  has  done  something  definite,  she  can  buy  something  for 
her  money,  because  she  has  earned  it.  A"ou  have  no  idea  of  the  psychologi- 
cal result. 

Now,  in  regard  to  our  men.  We  propose  to  introduce  next  Spring  what 
has  been  done  in  several  of  our  Western  cities.  I w'ent  to  one  of  our  West- 
ern cities  the  other  day  and  the  first  thing  that  the  head  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  said  was,  ‘ ‘ I want  you  to  go  out  and  see  our  poor  farm.  ’ ’ He  put 
me  in  his  automobile  and  took  me  out  there  and  showed  me  the  most  beauti- 
ful collection  of  flowers  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  He  said,  ‘ ‘ I wish  you 
wmuld  say  a word  or  two  of  encouragement  to  those  people  as  you  go 
along.”  I saw  as  we  went  through  a beautiful  bed  of  geraniums,  I have 
been  all  over  California  and  other  State,  but  I never  saw  such  flowers. 
Those  two  old  men  stood  at  attention  in  front  of  this  splendid  bed  of  ger- 
aniums, and  I said,  “That  is  a magnificent  bed  of  geraniums”;  and  one 
said,  ‘‘Yes,  they  are  the  finest  geraniums  in  the  Union.”  The  other  oid 
man  said,  ‘ ‘ They  ought  to  be,  I get  up  one  morning  at  five  o ’clock  and  1 
pick  all  the  caterpillars  and  all  the  bugs  off  and  I stir  up  the  dirt,  ’ ’ then 
he  said,  “In  the  evening  Jake  over  here  and  I go  over  them  again  and  wnter 
our  flowers,  we  look  after  them  just  as  if  they  were  children.  Tomorrow 
morning  Jake  does  the  early  Avork.  ” 

These  old  men  can  do  nothing  else,  but  such  intelligent  supervision  has 
been  given  in  the  care  of  the  grounds  surrounding  that  institution  that  they 
are  a delight  to  look  at.  The  first  thing  they  ask  visitors  to  do  is  to  go 
out  and  see  their  farm.  Those  great  grounds  which  are  uncultivated  and 
surround  the  splendid  new^  Home  for  the  Indigent  at  Holmesburg  at  Phila- 
delphia— w'e  are  now  having  laid  out  by  our  city  landscape  gardener  and 
then  propose  to  make  them-  the  most  beautiful  grounds  that  they  possibly 
can  be,  and  do  it  without  any  cost  to  the  city,  by  the  employment  of  our 
old  men  who  are  at  the  present  time  not  doing  any  work  but  just  sitting 
around  doing  nothing.  So  as  I said  before  the  great  thing  we  have  found 
out  in  Philadelphia  is  service  for  our  inmates. 

Councils  have  given  to  us  a couple  of  other  matters  that  affect  the  poor. 
We  will  not  speak  about  the  House  of  Correction  today;  that  is  a matter 
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that  fomos  under  our  de]);irtiuent  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  we  are 
speaking  more  particularly  about  the  ideals  for  the  work  among  the  indigent 
poor. 

I want  to  say  a word  to  you  along  the  line  of  recreation  for  the  children. 
Of  course,  in  the  country  towns  that  is  not  needed  as  much  as  in  the  cities. 
Year.s  ago  when  I was  a lioy  we  had  the  liack  lots  to  play  on  in  the  city, 
and  we  had  the  slow-moving  horse  and  the  buggy  or  the  carriage.  Now  the 
back  lots  are  all  built  up,  and  we  have  the  automobile  or,  what  is  worse, 
the  automobile  truck,  and  up  to  the  other  day  we  had  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  children  whose  lives  had  been  crushed  out  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia by  these  vehicles.  We  have  got  to  have  some  place  for  the  children 
to  play,  and  so  under  our  splendid  new  loan  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
they  are  giving  us  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
play-grounds. 

T was  out  in  Chicago  the  other  day,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Munici- 
])al  Court  said  to  me  in  talking  over  this  recreation  for  children,  “I  just 
want  to  tell  you  a story  about  Denny  O 'P>rien.  About  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  Denny  was  brought  in  by  an  officer  and  slapped  down  on  the  seat  in 
front  of  me,  and  I said  to  the  officer,  “What  is  the  charge?’’  And  he 
said,  “Stealing  apples’’;  and  then  I gave  Dennj-  a talk  about  stealing 
apples  and  let  him  go.  About  two  or  three  'weeks  afterwards  the  same 
officer  came  in  with  this  same  red-headed,  blue-ev'ed  Irish  boy  and  slapped 
him  down  on  the  bench,  and  when  I asked  the  charge  he  said  again,  “Steal- 
ing apples.’’  I said  to  Denny  O’Brien,  “Young  man,  if  you  keej)  on  steal- 
ing a^rples  it  will  lead  yoir  to  stealing  other  things,  and  by  and  by  you  will 
become  a thief,  and  you  Aviil  spend  the  majority  of  your  time  in  jail.  Now, 
I am  not  going  to  commit  you  to  jail  today,  but  I am  going  to  tell  you 
something,  if  you  are  caught  stealing  apples  any  more  I am  going  to  send 
you  to  the  Home  for  Incorrigible  Boys.’’  About  a month  afteiwvard  in  came 
the  same  XJobceman  with  Denny  and  the  charge  was  stealing  ax^ples. 
“Denny,’’  I said,  “I  told  you  T was  going  to  send  you  to  the  House  of  De- 
tention the  next  time  you  came  before  me.  The  Judge  said  to  me,  “As  I 
looked  at  him,  he  w'as  such  a good  examjile  of  an  Irish  boy  that  in  my  heart 
I began  to  sym|)athize  with  him,  and  did  not  want  to  send  him  to  the  home 
for  incorrigible  lioys,  so  1 said  to  the  officer,  “jSIay  be  he  was  hungry; 
ask  him  why  he  stole  the  a]')ples.  ’ ’ The  officer  said,  “ Denn;-,  why  did  you 
steal  those  apples;  were  you  hungry?’’  Denny  said,  “No,  I don’t  like 
apples;  I steal  apx)les  to  liuAe  the  man  eh:ise  me.’’  I thought  to  myself, 
there  is  a boy  that  wants  to  Ije  chased.  The  judge  said,  Dennyy  where  do 
you  live?’’  “I  live  over  in  the  fifth  ward.  The  streets  there  are  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  no  pilace  for  boys  to  play.  The  judge  said  to  the  officer, 
“You  take  Denny  over  to  IMiss  Clinton  and  say  here  is  a boy  that  wants 
to  be  chased.  ’ ’ They  took  Denny  down  and  delivered  him  to  a woman 
that  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  he  was  chased,  and  he  got  rid  of  that 
surplus  energy  that  was  in  him,  and  his  brain  began  to  develop.  He  be- 
gan to  sell  newspapers,  and  he  sold  more  than  anyone  else.  Later  on  I 
went  over  there  and  I sent  for  Denny,  and  after  a little  talk  with  him  I 
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said,  “Would  you  like  to  go  to  college?”  Denny  said,  “Oh  yes;  I would 
like  to  go  to  college,  hut  college  is  not  for  tlie  likes  of  me.  ” “ I do  not 

know  about  that.  I have  five  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
my  hands,  and  I have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  one  of  those 
scholarships.”  Denny  said,  “Judge,  you  will  never  regret  it.  I will  get 
through  all  right  if  you  give  me  a scholarship.  ’ ’ And  he  said  that  last 
fall  the  University  of  Chicago  played  the  University  of  Michigan  foot  ball 
team,  and  the  whole  Michigan  team  chased  Denny  all  the  way  down  until 
he  made  a touchdown  for  Chicago.  He  was  the  most  popular  man  or  boy 
in  our  entire  city.  The  judge  said  to  me,  ‘ ‘ I might  have  sent  him  to  the 
home  for  the  incorrigibles,  but  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  chased,  and  if  we 
had  done  that  w’e  might  have  developed  a first-class  criminal;  but  in  place 
of  doing  that  we  are  going  to  develop  one  of  the  first-class  citizens  of 
Chicago.”  Oh,  men  and  women,  it  does  pay  to  take  our  young  people  and 
give  them  a chance,  and  so  many  of  them  in  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Pittsburgh  are  commencing  to  feel  it.  You  have  got  to  have  intelligent 
protection  in  the  care  of  the  children. 

Another  thing  council  has  turned  over  to  us  dowm  there,  and  it  is  a very 
important  matter,  especially  in  our  cities,  and  that  is  a new  bureau  of 
legal  aid.  Now,  of  course,  in  oiir  country  towns  it  is  to  the  great  honor 
of  our  attorneys  that  they  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  indignant.  Many 
of  our  leading  lawyers  will  take  a case  in  which  he  knows  he  wdll  get  a 
very  small  fee,but  naturally  he  believes  justice  should  be  done.  In  the 
great  cities  that  can  not  be  done.  The  poor  do  not  know  the  wny  to  the 
courts,  neither  do  they  understand  the  paths  in  which  the  legal  profession 
walk,  and  so  they  are  imposed  upon  over  and  over  again;  but  in  the  great 
cities  of  this  country,  and  under  the  humane  25rotection  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  there  is 
being  established  a bureau  of  legal  aid  which  is  one  of  the  ideals  of 
American  institutions.  It  guarantees  equal  justice  both  for  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  The  x>oor  man  can  go  and  tell  his  story  to  a sympathetic  ear,  and 
he  gets  just  as  good  a defense,  just  as  good  assistance,  as  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  or  the.  City  of  Pittsburgh  or  any  other  city  can  provide.  He 
goes  right  to  the  courthouse,  that  is,  right  to  the  municipal  building,  which 
the  foreigner  particularly  has  been  taught  is  a menace,  which  he  has  been 
taught  is  a great  abuse  of  force  to  him,  and  goes  right  up  there,  and  right 
there  he  finds  a department  that  listens  to  him,  that  hears  his  story,  and 
that  helps  him.  Now',  that  has  j)Toved  in  many  of  our  cities  to  be  the 
greatest  Americanizing  force  that  can  be  gotten.  I happened  to  meet  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  said,  “We  have  no  extreme 
Bolsheviks,  and  w'e  have  no  extreme  radicals  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  ’ ’ I 
said,  “Why?”  and  he  said,  “Because  we  have  a department  of  public 
welfare  here  that  has  been  functioning  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  particu- 
larly our  bureau  of  legal  aid  has  helped  in  that  work.  ’ ’ We  walked  up 
to  the  bureau  of  legal  aid  and  found  a good-sized  room,  and  in  it  the  young 
lawyers  sit  as  legal  internes,  just  as  medical  internes  do  in  hospitals. 
These  young  men  come  to  serve  and  get  credit  for  their  service,  but  serve 
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without  compensation  except  their  expenses.  We  went  to  this  room,  and 
in  came  a great  big  policeman  with  a little  bit  of  an  Italian.  The  Italian 
was  shreiking  in  a perfect  frenzy  of  fear.  He  shreiked  in  Italian  and 
mixed  Italian  and  broken  English.  This  young  lawyer  sent  for  the 
Italian  interpreter;  he  came  and  put  his  arm  around  this  man,  and  said, 
‘ ‘ Dominick,  keep  cjuiet,  ’ ’ he  told  his  story.  It  seems  that  Dominick  had 

been  in  this  country  about  a year.  He  had  a wife  and  four  little  girls,  the 

oldest  eight  years  and  the  youngest  Avas  a baby.  He  was  getting  splendid 
wages,  tAventy-three  dollars  a AA’eek,  and  his  family  Avas  doing  well.  It 
appears  an  enterprising  salesman  had  come  out  to  see  him  a Aveek  or  so  be- 
fore, and  showed  him  a book  filled  with  pictures,  and  talked  it  over,  and 
Dominick  had  finally  decided  he  would  buy  a graphophone  costing  thirty- 
one  dollars,  he  to  pay  flA’e  dollars  down  and  a dollar  a week  for  twenty- 
six  Aveeks.  The  salesman  said,  “Sign  your  contract  here,  and  I will  send 
you  the  instrument  on  Christmas  morning.”  So  Dominick  signed  it  and 
Avent  back  to  Avork.  The  folloAving  Friday  he  got  his  pay  and  Avhen  he 
got  his  envelope  he  opened  it  and  found  only  one  dollar  in  it.  He  Avent 
to  the  paymaster  and  he  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  get  out,  I have  not  any  time  to  Avait  on 

you,  I have  got  three  hundred  men  to  pay.  ’ ’ Dominick  Avent  home  and  told 

his  Avife,  and  she  said,  “Dominick,  there  has  been  some  mistake,  go  back 
to  Avork  and  you  Avill  get  two  Aveeks  pay.  ’ ’ During  the  next  Aveek  it  be- 
came very  cold.  They  had  a coal  famine  and  eA^erybody  Avas  anxious, 
especially  the  poor,  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  for  their  families,  so 
Dominick  Avent  up  for  his  pay  enA^elope  for  the  next  tAvo  weeks,  and  he  got 
an  envelope  Avith  only  a dollar  in  it,  and  then  he  Avent  Avild.  He  says  “I 
AA'ant  forty-tAvo  dollars;  I AA'ork  for  you,  I Avant  forty -tAvo  dollars,”  and 
the  ptaymaster  only  laughed  and  called  an  officer.  The  paymaster  said  in 
a belligerent  Avay,  ‘ ‘ Take  this  felloAv  and  lock  him  up,  and  tomorroAv  I will 
appear  against  him.  ’ ’ Dominick  tried  to  tell  the  police  officer  about  it, 
and  the  officer  said,  “You  do  not  Avant  to  go  to  the  stationhouse,  you  Avant 
to  go  to  the  legal  aid”.  Every  officer  has  a little  card  with  the  number  of 
the  legal  aid — 692.  And  so  they  brought  Dominick  there  and  jDut  him 
down  in  that  chair,  and  they  said  to  me,  “I  Avill  tell  you  the  story  later  in 
the  day.”  The  story  Avas  this:  This  enterprising  salesman  had  gone  out 
and  got  that  poor  Italian  to  sign  a contract  for  a victrola  costing  one 
hundred  dollars  and  four  records  costing  sixteen  dollars,  taking  five  dollars 
on  account  and  tAventy-tAvo  dollars  a week  until  it  Avas  aU  paid.  He  did 
not  understand  very  much  English  and  he  could  not  read  English,  and  he 
supposed  he  Avas  buying  a Adctrola  for  thirty-one  dollars.  At  five  o ’clock 
Ave  sent  him  home  the  happiest  Italian  in  America.  He  says,  ‘ ‘ The  United 
States,  she  is  the  gi’eatest  country  under  the  sun,  because  a poor  man  can 
bring  his  family  here  and  get  Avages  AA’hich  Avill  take  care  of  them,  take 
his  children  and  educate  them  and  keep  them  in  comfort;  and  St.  Louis 
she  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  United  States  because  a poor  man  can  come 
right  up  to  the  courts,  tell  his  story  and  get  justice.”  And  he  said, 
“ Mister^  if  you  have  any  trouble  send  for  Dominick  Kivedio.  ” Noav, 
.suppose  his  Avife  had  died,  could  you  liaA'e  blamed  him  if  he  had  joined  a 
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radical  society  and  sometime  have  become  one  of  the  most  extreme  Italian 
Beds,  which  are  the  very  worst  of  all  the  radicals?  Instead  of  that  here  is 
a man  who  said,  ‘ ‘ Mister,  if  you  ever  have  any  trouble  send  for  Dominick 
Eivedio  and  his  friends  and  they  fight  for  you.  ’ ’ That,  men  and  women, 
illustrates  the  great  work  of  the  legal  aid  bureau  of  which  you  will  see 
from  time  to  time  accounts  in  the  papers.  We  desire  to  take  the  poor,  the 
down-trodden  and  the  oppressed,  and  give  them  the  same  justice  that  the 
rich  get.  We  won ’t  take  any  man ’s  ease  who  has  money  enough  to  employ 
a la\^’jmr,  we  are  not  there  for  that  purpose ; we  are  there  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  justice  to  the  down-trodden  and  the  poor. 

I can  only  say  that  the  ideals  that  we  have  for  the  children,  the  ideals 
that  we  have  for  the  men  and  women,  the  indigent  and  helpless,  that  we 
have  for  those  who  are  down-trodden  and  oppressed  in  the  slums  and  poor 
quarters  of  our  city,  are  all  expressed  in  that  beautiflul  poem: 

‘ ‘ When  a man  ain ’t  got  a cent,  and  he ’s  feeling  kind  o ’ blue 

An  ’ the  clouds  hang  dark  an  ’ heavy,  an  ’ won ’t  let  the  sunshine 
through, 

It’s  a great  thing  O,  my  brethren,  for  a feller  just  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a friendly  sort  o’  way! 

‘ ‘ It  makes  a man  feel  curious,  it  makes  the  teardrops  start. 

An’  you  sort  o’  feel  a flutter  in  the  region  of  the  heart : 

You  can  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes;  you  don’t  know  what  to  say 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  .shoulder  in  a friendly  sort  o ’ way. 

“Oh,  the  world’s  a curious  compound,  with  its  honey  and  its  gall. 
With  its  cares  and  bitter  crosses,  but  a good  world,  after  all. 

An’  a good  God  must  have  made  it- — leastways,  that  is  what  I say. 
When  a hand  is  on  my  shoulder  in  a friendly  sort  o ’ way.  ’ ’ 

Our  ideal  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  to  put  our  hands  on  the  shoulder 
of  our  brother  and  sister  who  are  more  unfortunate  than  we  are,  and  make 
them  feel  that  a good  God  has  made  the  world  and  that  they  are  not 
abandoned  by  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Peesident:  The  chair  at  this  time  wishes  to  make  a statement  v.hich 

has  a practical  bearing  in  the  interpretation  of  Senator  Tustin’s  remarks. 
In  the  outer  room  there  you  will  notice  that  the  prison-labor  commission 
has  an  exhibition  of  prison-made  goods.  The  Sales  Manager  of  the  Prison 
Labor  Commission  has  handed  me  a tjq)e-\vritten  address  which  will  only 
take  about  three  minutes  to  read.  He  asked  me  to  make  a statement  and 
read  the  address  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  which  I will  do: 

“Just  a few  words  in  reference  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  prison- 
labor  comjnission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  A great  many 
present  already  know  what  the  prison-labor  commission  is  for,  but  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a little  explanation. 
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“The  Department  of  Prison  Labor  was  created  by  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture in  1915  to  employ  the  prisoners  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  peniten- 
tiaries and  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Eeformatory  in  the  manufacturing 
of  such  merchandise  that  can  be  disposed  of  and  used  by  the  State  and 
county  institutions,  and  by  such  institutions  that  are  owned,  managed  and 
controlled  by  this  Commonwealth. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  the  following  industries  established:  In 

the  Eastern  peniteutiary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  we  have  the  shoe,  hosiery  and 
underwear  departments.  In  the  Western  penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we 
have  the  weaving  of  all  kinds  of  material,  made-up  clothing,  brooms  and 
brush  departments.  And  in  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Eeformatory, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  we  have  the  automobile  license  plate  department,  supply- 
ing all  the  license  tags  used  in  this  State. 

‘ ‘ Since  the  last  Convention,  which  was  held  in  Butler,  we  have  received 
splendid  co-operatiou  from  the  majority  of  the  State  and  county  institu- 
tions, enabling  us  lo  employ  a great  many  more  prisoners  in  our  various 
departments  than  in  1918,  but  we  are  still  far  from  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  emjiloyed,  for  in  all  our  departments  there  are  less 
than  six  hundred  men  employed,  and  we  trust  that  during  this  coming  year 
the  co-oi)cralinn  of  the  institutions  will  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to  employ  at 
least  twelve  hundred  men. 

“If  the  institutions  would  only  realize  that  we  are  trying  to  make  good 
citizens  out  of  the  unfortunate  men  of  their  counties  and  teach  them  trades 
that  will  enable  them  to  find  work  when  they  are  discharged  from  the  peni- 
tentiary, instead  of  being  forced  to  go  back  to  crime  and  again  become  a 
charge  for  the  State  and  county,  because  of  idleness  due  to  the  institution ’s 
bujing  their  merchandise  from  the  open  market,  instead  of  the  prison-labor 
commission. 

“It  is  tmportant  lo  bear  in  mind  that  all  articles  manufactured  by  us 
are  e.specially  adapted  to  withstand  the  hard  usage  given  in  the  institutions, 
and  everything  is  sold  as  near  the  manufacturing  cost  as  possible,  for  the 
prison-labor  conmiissioii  does  not  get  any  credit  for  profits,  but  only  for 
the  number  of  prisoners  they  employ.  For  this  reason,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, heliJ  us  during  the  couiing  year  to  induce  your  purchasing  department 
to  buy  from  us,  so  that  we  may  employ  a far  greater  number  of  prisoners 
than  we  are  now  doing. 

“We  have  an  exhibition  in  the  anteroom,  showing  the  various  articles 
we  manufacture,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  inspect  same  and  offer 
any  suggestions  that  will  improve  any  of  the  articles  for  your  various  insti- 
tutions. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  past  co-operatiou,  and  wishing  success  to  this 
Association,  I remain, 


“Yours  very  truly. 


Fred.  J.  Siebrecht, 

Sales  Manager,  Prison-Lahor  Commission. 
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The  President:  May  I add  just  one  word  to  the  statement  hy  saying 

that  the  County  of  Lancaster,  which  I have  the  honor  to  represent,  during 
the  last  year  has  bought  about  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  those  goods, 
and  I want  to  add  that  it  has  gotten  splendid  satisfaction.  If  we  had 
gone  into  the  o^ien  market  we  would  have  had  to  jiay  at  least,  (I  know 
whereof  I am  talking),  one  thousand  dollars  more,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  helped  those  poor  unfortunate  inmates  who  cannot  go  into  the  open 
market  with  their  labor. 

The  nest  subject  is  “A  Comparison  of  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Care  for  the 
Aged  Dependent,  ” by^  C.  W.  Smiles,  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

A Member:  Mr.  Smiles  is  not  present. 

The  President:  We  might  go  on  wi1h  the  next  subject  then,  “The 

Special  Problems  of  a Township  Poor  Board,’’  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Graham. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  GRiiHAM:  Secretary,  Bristol  Township,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :Mx.  Solenberger  called  me  a few 
weeks  ago  and  asked  me  to  read  a iiaper  on  this  subject  of  special  problems 
of  a Township  Poor  Board.  I have  not  written  the  paper,  because  I am 
afraid  that  I have  not  posted  myself  sufficiently  to  do  it  the  justice  he 
probably  would  like  to  have  done  to  it.  I can  heartily  appreciate  the  differ- 
nece  between  the  problems  of  the  Townshixi  Poor  Board  and  the  District 
Poor  Board.  There  are  many  problems  that  confront  the  people  in  the 
districts  throughout  the  State  as  well  as  the  districts  that  might  form 
townships,  one  of  which  I rexiresent  in  Philadelphia  county.  Our  special 
problems  in  Philadelxihia  County  are  probably  the  same  as  the  other  three 
or  four  districts  there,  the  Germantown,  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin,  Eox- 
boro  and  Bristol,  Our  problem  consists  in  most  eases  of  having  people  taken 
from  their  homes,  sometimes  frcia  the  street,  by  the  city  authorities  and 
placed  in  the  city  hospital,  which  is  termed  the  almshouse  of  Philadelphia, 
or  sent  to  Byberry  or  some  section  nearby,  and  then  we  being  notified. 
This  is  a problem  which  we  consider  is  more  serious  than  probably  those 
in  the  district.  The  city  authorities  there  have  a Bureau  of  Charities  to 
which  each  case  is  taken.  In  one  or  two  instances  an  attem]it  has  been 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  do  away  with  Bristol  toivnship  and  the  other  dis- 
tricts in  Philadelphia  County,  but  we  have  brought  it  to  their  notice  that  in 
this  x>artieular  district  and  the  others  for  over  one  hundred  years  they  have 
done  wonderful  work  without  having  to  compel  our  people  to  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  Charities  or  the  different  societies  for  aid — what  you  would  call 
outdoor  relief.  Our  relief  was  given  as  you  v/ould  give  yours,  immediately, 
and  our  attention  is  given  iiiunediately  to  an  insane  case.  We  have  thirty- 
four  in  Korristown  just  from  that  one  ward  in  Philadelphia.  It  almost  seems 
impossible,  liut  it  is  a fact.  We  have  something  over  thirty-five  people  or 
somewheres  thereabouts  in  West  Philadelxihia.  We  have  had  splendid 
assistance  given  to  us  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society — a wonderful  institu- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  We  have'  not  in  our  district  an  almshouse  or  poor- 
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house,  as  we  term  it ; we  depend  upon  sending  our  people  to  Germanto’vvn 
and  West  Philadelphia,  from  whic-h  we  have  received  splendid  assistance. 

I want  to  state  one  case  particularly  that  might  be  considered,  in  my 
estimation  is,  a problem,  and  that  was  in  the  newspapers  last  January  a 
year  ago.  A small  child  was  found  on  the  steps  at  Ogontz  avenue  and 
Limekiln  pike.  Mr.  Bohler,  who  was  then  the  superintendent  of  an  institu- 
tion in  West  Philadelphia,  informed  me  of  the  circumstances,  and  between 
Mr.  Bohh'r  and  myself  the  child  was  taken  care  of  at  his  institution,  and 
then  we  asked  the  aid  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society;  but  before  receiving 
their  word  back  a very  -wealthy  lady  of  Philadelphia  came  to  the  banking 
institution  with  which  I am  connected  and  asked  me  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  that  child.  She  put  it  in  a hospital  in  the  care  of  a spiecial  nurse 
with  a doctor  in  daily  attendance  at  her  expense.  She  was  married  fourteen 
years  with  no  offspring  of  her  own.  Her  object  wns,  if  the  child  proved 
healthy,  and  she  could  induce  her  husband  to  overlook  the  environment 
point,  to  adopt  it.  To  me  that  was  a special  problem,  and  as  I had  been  on 
the  Board  only  a short  time  I had  to  seek  assistance,  but  however,  I gave 
her  that  privilege.  That  lady  had  that  child  in  her  care  for  three  weeks  or 
over,  but  unfortunately  the  child  died.  Then  I was  up  against  another 
problem,  I did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  lady  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
what  I was  going  to  do  with  the  body.  I had  to  make  a decision  right  then 
and  there,  but  I used  my  own  liest  judgment  and  asked  her  what  she 
wanted.  She  felt  so  attached  to  the  little  one  that  she  cried  bitterly  and 
asked  me  to  give  the  child’s  body  to  her.  I made  out  a request  and  she 
buried  that  child  at  her  own  expense  in  a burial  ground  in  Philadelphia. 

There  was  another  case  which  was  a problem  to  me,  which  Mr.  Bolder  may 
probably  recall.  A young  lady  in  the  Western  part  of  our  ward  was  un- 
controllable by  her  father  and  mother.  She  -wns  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  and  she  became  one  of  those  unfortunates,  and  she  was  sent  to 
West  Philadelphia.  A short  time  afterwnrd  a little  one  came  into  the 
world,  and  her  father  and  mother  wanted  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her. 
Our  Board  had  to  look  after  her.  Our  outdoor  relief  is  probably  more 
enormous  than  a great  many  people  think  in  our  section,  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  say  in  Germantown  and  Oak  Lane  there  ought  not  to  be  any  poor 
people.  There  are  lots  of  them.  I have  one  case  now  in  the  eastern  end  of 
our  ward,  the  wdfe  of  a motorman  who  has  four  small  children.  In  my 
opinion,  if  our  Board  was  done  away  with  just  such  cases  as  this  is  would 
be  a hardship  on  the  mother.  I believe  if  city  authorities  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  were  asked  to  take  care  of  a case  of  that  character  they  would 
say,  “Well,  your  child  is  four  years  old,  the  one  six  and  the  other  one  eight, 
put  them  in  a home;  you  go  out  and  do  a day’s  work,  take  your  little  one 
with  you  or  put  it  in  a day  nursery.  ’ ’ My  heart  goes  out  to  anybody  like 
that,  and  I have  insisted  upon  our  Board  giving  her  full  maintenance  so  far 
as  the  table  is  concerned.  I have  gotten  the  assistance  of  men  in  her 
neighborhood  through  the  Improvement  League;  I persuaded  those  men  to 
take  up  a monthly  collection  to  pay  that  woman’s  rent.  She  has  her  chil- 
dren with  her,  and  if  I can  make  it  so,  she  is  going  to  keep  them  there.  I 
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do  not  know  whether  this  can  be  termed  a special  problem,  but  you  have 
them  all  over  the  State.  I could  hardly  appreciate  the  point  of  a special 
problem  between  a Township  Poor  Board  and  District  Board,  but  I want  to 
close  with  just  a few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  saying  this.  If  never  elected 
in  this  particular  county  again,  my  heart  in  the  last  two  years  has  gone  into 
the  work.  The  superior  offieer  of  my  institution  is  connected  with  several 
institutions  of  our  character  in  Philadelphia  and  of  a private  school.  I 
have  gone  to  him  saying,  “Do  you  know,  if  I am  not  elected  again  on  this 
Board,  I am  going  to  continue  in  it,  it  is  wonderful  work.’’  I have  seen 
lots  and  lots  of  places  where  we  can  do  good  work.  There  is  one  case  that 
conies  to  my  mind,  last  March  a year  ago  I was  called  on  the  ’phone  at 
half-past  nine  and  notified  by  a lady  living  in  Melrose  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pern  Eock,  that  a young  man  had  gone  away  and  left  his  ■wife  with 
two  small  children.  It  was  raining,  and  I put  on  my  gum-boots  and  went 
over  to  her  house  and  rapped  on  the  door,  and  the  lady  came  to  the  door 
with  a candle.  She  asked  w'ho  was  there,  and  I told  her,  “Madam,  you  need 
not  be  afraid,  ’ ’ and  I explained  the  circumstances  as  to  why  I was  there. 
She  told  me  that  her  coal  was  about  gone,  and  she  didn't  have  enough  food 
for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  There  is  where  your  relief  work  comes  in. 
We  wiU  have  many  like  that  in  my  estimation  in  Philadelphia  county.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  folks  throughout  the  State  see  it  as  I do  or  not,  but 
we  will  have  more  necessity  after  January  first  of  this  year  than  we  had  the 
last  two  winters.  I thank  you. 

The  President:  We  ■will  now  have  an  address  by  John  A.  Muir,  Secre- 

tary of  Coal  Township  Board,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  on  “ Eesponsibility  of 
Directors  in  Making  Investigation  of  Applicants  for  Belief.” 

Mr.  John  A.  Mura,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  subject  assigned  is  a delicate  one  for  a political  appointee  like 

myself  to  truthfully  analyze  from  the  fact  that  the  points  brought  out  'will 
be  about  Directors  of  the  Poor  (not  only  my  superiors  in  office,  of  course, 
but  Directors  in  general),  for  they  are  the  real  power  in  this  ■vital  phase 
of  charity  work.  Ho^wever,  little  ■wdll  be  spoken  of  that  has  not  actually 
been  experienced,  and  if  but  one  Director  benefits  by  the  remarks  dropped, 
then  the  efforts  put  forth  for  more  efficient  investigations  ■will  not  have  gone 
amiss. 

Proper  investigation  of  that  hydra-headed  monster — poverty — invariably 
lays  bare  some  defect  in  the  structure  or  execution-  of  civilization,  whether 
the  fault  lie  at  the  door  of  the  applicant  for  relief  or  society,  and  a multi- 
tude of  sins,  crime  and  suffering  can  be  prevented  or  eliminated  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  health,  morals  and  citizenship  can  be  uplifted  and 
strengthened  by  impartial,  unbiased,  ■wise  and  sympathetic  investigation  of 
actual  conditions. 

On  one  side  we  have  the  Director  of  the  Poor,  on  the  other  the  family 
seeking  assistance.  Applicable  to  the  wmrk  to  be  done  by  the  Director  ap- 
pears his  oath  of  office,  honor,  duty,  responsibility  and  service  to  humanity, 
and,  by  humanity  ■sve  not  only  mean  the  poor  family,  but  society  in  general. 
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for,  by  preventing  or  elinniiating  disease,  death  and  depravity  M'e  protect 
and  uplift  society,  of  which  we  are  a part. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  investigation  should  neither  begin  nor  end 
with  an  affidavit  from  a magistrate  praying  for  relief,  for  anyone  can  in- 
variablj'  and  with  little  effort  secure  such  an  affidavit  with  the  aid  of 
friends,  often  unscrupulously  and  at  the  expense  of  the  iioor  district.  The 
magistrate’s  order  will  read,  “You  are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  relief  if 
you  find  the  circumstances  as  set  forth’’;  so  that  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility rests-  with  the  Director  first,  last  and  always.  A Director  should  not 
crawl  from  his  duty  and  responsibility  liy  inviting  an  order  of  Court  or  a 
magistrate ’s  affidavit,  for  it  is  his  sworn  duty  to  give  aid  where  it  will  do 
good  and  to  withhold  the  same  where  it  might  work  evil,  and  no  one  should 
be  in  the  x^ossession  of  more  facts  nor  be  better  able  to  judge  each  case  on 
its  merits  than  the  Director. 

In  outdoor  relief  (which  is  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  our  district)  a Director 
may  refuse  relief  for  a political  reason  or  on  the  strength  of  testimony 
from  jealous  or  narrow-minded  neighbors.  It  often  happens  that  in  this 
waj"  children  are  deprived  of  an  education  and  suffer  from  malnutrition  and, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not  given  an  equal  chance  in  life  with 
their  associates.  In  man}'  eases  these  very  children  when  grown  up  will  be 
thrust  upon  the  luiblie  as  piaupers  from  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  self- 
support  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  laear,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  training  and  strength.  In  cases  of  this  nature  the 
resxDonsil)ility  is  great  and  rests  with  the  Director,  and  he  has  niirch  to 
explain  and  answer  for. 

In  the  habitual  loafer  a Director  of  the  Poor  has  a larger  resjronsibility 
than  he  realizes,  for  we  know'  that  by  constantly  assisting  a xrerson  of  this 
tyxre  we  teach  him  to  be  shiftless,  lazy  and  irres]mnsible,  and  when  he  gets 
the  idea  ingrained  that  he  can  get  something  for  nothing  he  will  perjure 
himself  beyond  imagination,  and  we  unw’ittiugly  teach  him  to  degrade  him- 
self. This  faculty  is  usually  assimilated  very  readily  by  his  family,  and  w'e 
thereby  contaminate  society  with  a grow'th  of  parasitic  nature. 

Typical  examples  of  the  results  of  inefficient  and  slipshod  investigations 
abound  everywhere,  and  ned  not  be  cited  to  an  audience  of  men  and  w'omen 
trained  in  th  work;  but,  like  other  evils,  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  the  subject,  ns  onh'  by  constant  prodding  will  w'e  improve  our  meth- 
ods, for  at  first  thought  w'e  imagine  it  i.s  only  the  other  fellow'  w'e  are  hello- 
ing, and  we  treat  the  woi-k  more  lightly  than  w'ere  it  for  our  own  sole  benefit 
or  if  ove  thought  and  realized  it  were  for  the  bettennent  of  both,  which  it  is. 

Now,  I would  not  leave  the  thought  nor  endeavor  to  make  the  impression 
that  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  solely  at  fault  in  not  x>urging  society  of 
X>overty  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  for  I believe  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a more  considerate,  broad  and  neighbor-loving  tyx:)e  of  humanity  than 
the  overworked,  undeiqraid  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  President:  The  questions  relating  to  what  Ave  have  heard  this 
morning  in  the  iiapers  and  addresses  are  now  open  to  discussion,  to  which 
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we  will  devote  the  next  half  hour.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  W.  J. 
Treinbath,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  Pa.  This,  the  Chair  may  state,  includes  any 
question  for  discus.sion  to  which  the  former  speakers  have  referred.  You 
can  make  up  your  minds  that  we  are  going  to  have  a discussion.  If  you  do 
not  get  up  voluntarily  to  help,  I will  call  on  you. 

W.  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Pa.  Ifr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  hackneyed  phrase  so  often  heard,  especially  at  banquets,  that  so 

much  has  been  said  and  on  the  whole  so  well  said  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
add  another  word,  would  have  been  more  fitting  in  the  present  case  per- 
haps if  everyone  on  the  program  had  said  as  much  as  was  expected  of  them. 
I will  talk  for  a moment  only  on  something  which  was  said  last  evening 
rather  than  of  anything  that  was  said  this  morning.  The  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor elicited  some  applause  from  this  assembly  when  he  suggested  that  we 
w'ould  make  a big  advance  by  changing  the  name  of  our  institutions.  That 
reminds  me  that  once  upon  a time  Mark  Twain  in  a European  restaurant 
called  the  waiter  to  him  and  said,  “See  here,  waiter,  I ordered  hloselle 
and  you  have  given  me  Purguncly.  ’ ’ Whereupon  the  waiter,  with  extreme 
readiness,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a label,  licked  it  and  pasted 
it  on  the  liottle,  and  said,  “There  you  are,  sir.’’  That  method  did  not,  as  I 
read  the  story,  elicit  any  loud  applause  from  hlark  Twain  at  the  time,  nor 
do  I see  why  a similar  method  as  aiiplied  to  the  almshouse  of  this  Com- 
monwealth should  elicit  any  loud  applause  from  this  assembly,  because  after 
all,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  bottle  of  wine,  it  is  the  content  that  comes 
under  criticism,  and  not  the  label. 

Kow,  I have  been  a member  of  the  Poor  Board  for  only  tw'o  or  three 
years,  Init  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an  outstanding  criticism,  and  one  that 
strikes  you  forcibly  at  the  go-off,  that  the  superannuated,  deserving  and 
self-respecting  are  gathered  under  one  roof  with  the  il^lbecile,  the  degenar- 
ate  and  vicious.  I think  that  if  the  name  of  “poorhouse”  or  “almshouse’’ 
is  repugnant  to  the  self-respecting  who  are  driven  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  take  .shelter  there,  it  is  not  because  of  the  name,  it  is  because  of  the  fact; 
and  I believe  that  when  we  awaken  to  that  fact  and  substitute  a cottage 
system  for  the  present  system  of  a large  building  wherein  the  poor  are 
herded  without  classification  or  distinction,  that  then  we  shall  have  achieved 
a vital  reform  in  the  management  of  the  poor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  in 
a large  measure  the  aversion  to  the  name  will  have  ceased.  Stick  a pin  in  at 
that  point.  I feel  that  I have  said  to  you  all  that  I care  to  say  at  this 
time. 

The  President:  The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion  by  anyone  wdio 
wishes  to  patricipmte.  I see  Mr.  White,  from  Mercer;  will  he  please  take 
part  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  THOiiAS  C.  White,  Mercer,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  iMdies  and  Gentle- 
men of.  the  Convention:  I am  from  a town  in  which  we  pride  ourselves 

on  the  fact  that  we  call  our  institution  a county  home.  We  believe  that 
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we  have  an  institution  that  is  a county  home,  and  we  try  to  make  it  such. 
I believe,  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  stated  last 
night,  that  the  institution  and  the  name  of  almshouse  should  be  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  if  the  institutions  do  not  merit  the  word  of  county  home,  let 
those  institutions  be  raised  to  such  a level  that  they  will  merit  it;  and  so 
I am  a firm  believer  that  in  this  age  our  institutions  should  be  called  homes, 
and  with  the  name  and  title  everything  goes  that  is  clustered  around  the 
home. 

The  President:  I know  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  President 

presiding  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  I want  to  make  a statement. 

I was  reminded  by  the  former  speaker  when  he  referred  to  Mark  Twain 's 
bottle  of  w’ine  of  an  incident  that  occurred  some  years  ago.  I was  crossing 
the  Niagara  river  on  an  ice  bridge,  and  in  or  as  near  the  center  of  the  inter- 
national line  as  it  was  possible  (this  was  twenty-four  years  ago),  some  un- 
scrupulous party  would  have  a little  wooden  shanty  in  which  they  would  sell 
rum,  liecause  neither  excise  officer  could  go  after  liim,  as  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  located  on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  line.  He  knew  this. 
When  I came  to  the  party  I said,  ‘ ‘ Which  have  you,  American  or  Canadian 
rum?”  He  said,  “Both.”  I said,  ‘‘Where  is  it?”  and  he  said,  ‘‘It  is 
there  in  one  bottle.  ’ ’ I said  I did  not  want  any.  I refer  to  that  to  lead  up 
to  the  discussion  of  my  friend  from  Luzerne,  Mr.  Mackin,  who  a while  ago 
in  his  paper  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  had  some  trouble  since  the 
eighteenth  amendment  went  into  effect.  It  is  a law  the  same  as  any  other 
law  in  our  country,  and  should  be  obeyed  as  such  by  law-abiding  citizens, 
wdiether  they  are  in  Luzerne  or  anywhere  else.  He  told  us  that  they  had 
more  trouble  with  their  employes  in  getting  drunk,  in  plain  English,  than 
they  had  before.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
there.  If  an  institution  has  not  sufficient  cntrol  and  discipline  over  its 
employes  to  see  that  they  remain  sober  when  they  are  on  duty,  whether  we 
have  prohibition  or  no  prohibition,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Now,  I wish  some  one  would  take  that  up  and  discuss  it.  I made  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  D.  a.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  did  not  make  the 
statement  as  I made  it.  I made  the  statement  that  we  had  much  more 
trouble  with  our  employes  on  account  of  drink  since  July,  1919,  than  before. 
I did  not  say  we  allowed  our  employes  to  be  on  duty  drunk  or  drinking. 

The  President:  I beg  your  pardon  if  I misunderstood  you. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne.  I want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  enforcement.  I am  not  going  into  a discussion  of  the  prohibition 
cpiestion,  that  is  out  of  my  line;  but  I wanted  to  bring  out  that  particular 
point,  and  possibly  the  reason  why  we  see  more  effect  in  the  situation  of 
many  employes,  I mean  loss  of  time  and  dissatisfaction  in  connection  with 
their  duties  rather  than  actually  being  drunk  on  duty;  that,  of  course,  can 
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not  be  permitted,  but  many  employes  whom  I know  were  accustomed  prior 
to  July,  1919,  to  drink  beer  now  drink  whiskey,  because  it  is  easier  to  get  in 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  many  other  counties.  I mean  it  is  just  a matter 
of  getting  it,  but  I guess  you  could  get  it  in  Dauphin.  I do  not  know,  I 
have  not  tried  it  yet. 

The  PKE.S1DENT:  Are  there  any  others?  If  you  do  not  take  part  in  the 

discussion,  I shall  call  on  you  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  William  Kase  West,  Montour  County,  Pa.  I have  failed  to  hear 
so  far,  with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  I have 
failed  to  hear  anything  that  is  a benefit  to  the  Directors.  If  you  realize 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  more  duties  imposed  upon  them  than 
any  other  elective  body  of  officers  in  this  Commonwealth  and  are  the  lowest 
paid,  you  can  realize  why  there  are  so  many  Directors  who  fail  to  fully 
perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  You  must  realize  that  they  are  the  lowest 
paid  of  all,  and  appealed  to  more  than  anj'  other.  The  Directors  are  abused 
by  those  they  aid  and  abused  by  the  taxpayers,  because  they  aid  the  poor. 
Now,  thatis  true.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ladies  of  our  Commonwealth  the 
poor  would  be  treated  very  poorly.  The  ladies  have  brought  into  the  service 
the  sympathy  or  softer  side  of  nature  in  which  they  can  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple to  assist,  and  that  shows  by  their  action,  since  they  can  get  together  and 
can  get  money  and  do  those  things  that  a man  can  not  do.  We  realize  that 
the  Directors  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  if  they  attempt  to  spend  a little 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  soon  the  taxpayers  attack  them,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  Aid  Society,  the  Ked  Cross  and  the  other  organizations,  there 
is  many  a poor  woman  and  child  who  would  suffer,  but  they  have  received 
aid  and  assistance.  The  humiliation  of  a woman  or  child  having  to  deal 
with  a Poor  Board  is  sufficient  to  cause  many  to  refuse  to  ask  for  aid,  and 
therefore  these  other  organization  assist  them.  Now,  while  I will  take  part 
probably  this  afternoon  in  another  proposition,  I just  thought  I would  raise 
the  question  for  some  of  the  other  members  to  discuss  with  reference  to  their 
duties  and  why  they  do  not  act.  You  can  realize  that  we  are  all  of  different 
temperament,  and  some  of  you  may  be  hard-hearted  and  some  may  be  very 
penurious  in  your  aid  and  assistance  to  the  poor  and  needy;  others  may  have 
softer  natures,  more  sympathetic  natures,  and,  of  course,  will  much  more 
frequently  be  taken  advantage  of  by  certain  poor  people.  Therefore 
there  should  be  more  uniformity  , and  I would  like  to  hear  somebody  say 
something  about  that. 

The  President  : Mr.  Miller,  from  Allegheny,  you  may  have  a word  to 

say.  . 

Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  nothing 
to  say  with  respect  to  homes ; we  call  our  home  the  Allegheny  County 
Home.  We  have  the  largest  county  hospital  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  But  we  do  not  call  it  the 
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Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  We  call  it  the  Allegheny  County 
Hospital,  and.  the  eonsequenee  is  that  people  all  over  the  county  who  seem 
to  he  able  to  pay  their  patients’  expenses  every  day  come  into  the  office 
and  almost  l)eg  us  to  take  their  friends  into  this  hospital.  Now,  if  we 
called  it  the  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  they  would  scare 
and  run;  hut  there  is  a great  deal  in  a name,  and  all  county  homes  should 
he  called  homes.  The  almshouse  and  the  infirmary,  and  all  these,  have  a 
had  sound.  They  are  homes,  and  ought  to  he  homes.  That  is  what  we  call 
ours,  and  we  think  we  have  a good  name. 

The  President.  Mr.  Gill,  we  would  like  to  hear  a word  or  two  from 
you. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Gill,  of  Pittshurgh.  I listened  not  only  with  interest,  hut  I 
think  with  very  much  of  profit,  to  that  which  has  heen  spoken  here  this 
morning.  I think  of  one  particular  item  which  was  referred  to  by  Sen- 
ator Tustin  in  his  remarks  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  that  has  heen  mentioned  here  today,  and  that  is  this  welfare  or- 
ganization work  of  which  the  directors  of  the  poor  are  a very  large  compon- 
ent part.  Perhaps  you  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
a city  is  no  more  a proper  place  to  rear  children  under  present  conditions, 
than  it  is  a place  to  raise  colts.  That  is  a pretty  strong  statement.  I 
know,  as  Senator  Tustin  has  said,  that  the  opportunities  for  people  to 
have  recreation  and  to  have  exercise  have  heen  absolutely  cut  off  in  almost 
all  of  our  cities.  Boys  must  play,  children  must  play,  if  they  are  to  develop 
physically  and  mentally,  and  no  more  important  matter  can  come  before 
this  convention  than  the  matter  of  the  care  of  the  children.  I will  not 
proceed  very  far  along  that  line  because  I see  it  is  a subject,  among  other 
things,  that  is  on  the  program  later;  hut  this  matter  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  very  great  importance.  If  the  cities  are  very  much  congested,  then 
it  is  certainly  up  to  them  to  provide  some  jilace  nearby  the  cities,  if  they 
cannot  he  provided  in  the  city,  for  the  proper  exercise  and  the  care  and 
the  development  of  the  children.  This  jirohlem  will  come  up  in  many 
forms,  and  it  is  most  important. 

I was  very  much  interested  in  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Mackin,  from 
Luzerne,  said  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  products.  That  is  a very  serious 
problem,  as  we  all  recognize.  I think  that  something,  however,  may  be 
done  in  that  diretion,  more  than  has  been  done.  Pennsylvania  is  largely 
an  agricultural  state,  and  we  boast  of  our  agriculture.  We  boast  of  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  whole  United  States  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  county  from  which  our  friend,  the  President  comes;  and  yet  Penn- 
sylvania agriculturally  has  by  no  means  reached  the  status  that  it  should 
reach,  and  especially  is  that  true  of  those  particiilar  farms  that  are  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  poor.  We  need  to  study  intensive  cultivation;  we 
need  to  study  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  farms  that  we  have; 
we  need  pierhaps  to  enlarge  those  farms  in  order  that  they  may  more 
nearly  be  self-sustaining.  We  ought  to  devote  a great  deal  more  of  our 
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attention  to  making  them  self-sustaining  than  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  improved  methods  of  farming  on  the  whole. 
I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  President.  I know  we  will  all  be  glad  to  look  into  the  face  once 
more  of  one  of  our  former  presidents,  and  in  as  much  as  the  next  speaker 
comes  from  the  w'estern  end  of  the  state  I will  call  on  Mr.  Bohler  to  continue 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Bohler,  of  Philadelphia  ,Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  heard  quite  sufficient  from  Philadelphia  this  morning. 
The  eminent  speaker,  Director  Tustin,  has  outlined  everything  that  we 
have  been  dong  in  Philadelphia,  and  I do  not  know  that  I can  add  any- 
thing more  to  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  glad  to  if  I could.  So  long 
as  I was  a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  I tried  my  best  to  as- 
sist the  gentlemen  from  the  outlying  districts  in  our  city,  as  Mr.  Graham 
has  told  you.  I have  tried  to  help  out  in  every  way  that  was  possible  in 
taking  care  of  a case  and  solving  that  ease  for  the  Germanto'wn  district, 
the  Eoxborough  and  Bristol  township  districts.  I think  I made  quite  an 
effort  for  them  in  every  way,  and  I am  ready  to  give  them  any  advice  that 
I am  able  to  give  them  even  now.  I thank  you  very  much  for  calling  on 
me,  but  I think  Director  Tustin  gave  you  all  I could  give  V'ou  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  President.  I do  not  want  to  do  all  the  talking  from  the  garden 
city  of  our  county.  We  have  the  chaplain  of  our  institution,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Carpenter,  with  us,  and  I know  he  will  have  something  interesting  to 
say  in  a few  words. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  I am  on  the  program.  I 
heard  Prof.  Robinson,  of  Ursinus  College  make  this  statement  some  time 
ago,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  millionaires,  one  class  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  homes,  servants  and  fine  palaces;  the  other  class,  he  says,  have  no 
homes  at  all,  excepting  the  county  homes  in  the  Winter  months,  when  it 
is  too  cold  to  lay  out,  and  they  come  in  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  Summer  time  they  live  like  birds  of  the  air,  and  in  the  haystacks  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  feeds  them.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I 
am  giving  my  entire  time  as  chaplain  of  county  institutions;  but  do  you 
know  that  I feel  that  entirely  too  much  sentiment  has  entered  into  the  work 
of  the  institution.  You  have  an  important  and  real  problem  to  handle,  and 
I think  that  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  Charity  ar  just  a 
little  over -humble,  because  there  is  a distinct  sentiment  that  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  your  problem.  During  the  war  some  of  that  Winter  population 
complained  to  the  Grand  -Jury  that  they  were  not  getting  butter  three  times 
a day.  A certain  gentleman  spoke  to  me  about  it  on  the  street-car,  and  I 
said  to  him,  ‘ ‘ Mr.  H.,  do  you  know  what  our  one  hundred  and  five  men  con- 
sist of?”  He  said,  “No,  I don’t  care.”  I said,  “I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
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we  have  forty-seven  Germans  in  that  one  hundred  and  five  and  twenty-five 
of  them  are  not  naturalized.”  He  said,” Do  not  give  them  anything.”  That 
shows  the  different  forms  of  sentiment  that  seems  to  move  on  the  outside. 

I wonder  if  you  understand  me.  We  have  probably  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen charges  now,  that  is  our  Summer  ijopulation,  and  I believe  I can  say,  as 
a clergyman,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I do  not  believe  we  have  a 
dozen  of  what  you  would  call  “■worthy  poor”  among  that  crowd.  Indeed, 
there  is  a vast  difference  between  the  worthy  poor  and  the  careless  poor.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  over  a dozen  or  a bozen  and  a half  who  are  not 
there  through  their  own  fault  or  circumstances  of  their  ovm  making.  I say 
for  those,  God  help  them  and  give  them  the  best  they  can  get,  liut  the  man 
or  wmnan  wdio  gets  there  througli  their  owm  carelessness,  they  look  forward 
to  the  beautiful  conditions  that  can  be  made  too  comfortable  for  them. 
They  look  foi-ward  to  a beautiful  home.  Now,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
subject.  If  you  simpl}^  encourage  men,  if  you  make  your  home  too  delight- 
ful in  tha-TTvay,  there  is  a possible  chance  that  a great  many  more  of  us 
will  become'  tired  of  the  problems  of  life  and  say,  “What  is  the  use?”  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  the  jail  question  this  morning,  but  there  is  a tremen- 
dous side  there  and  there  is  a real  question  there,  ■\vhen  you  go  into  this,  as 
some  of  us  have,  and  everyone  here  this  morning  wdiose  life  has  been  prac- 
tically given  to  that  may  kno'w  what  I mean.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
problem ; but,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  you  go  back  home  and  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  are  not  responsible  to  man  for  all  the  responsibility  God 
Almighty  put  on  you  there.  Away  back  in  the  early  ages  the  question  was 
asked,  am  I my  lu-other’s  keeper?  That  question  has  come  down  through 
the  ages  and  we  wdll  have  to  ans'wer  it. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  We  have  been  having  a discussion  in  re- 
gard to  titles,  and  I agree  with  all  that  has  lieen  said  that  the  name  “poor- 
house”  does  not  sound  very  well  to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  to  go  there.  I have  ahvays  made  it  a practice  to  call  it  our  county 
home;  but  is  that  the  only  title  we  have  that  is  -wTong?  What  do  we  go  and 
call  that  fund  of  money  with  which  we  maintain  the  poor?  We  call  it  a poor 
tax.  Is  not  that  a high-sounding  name?  I think  we  could  make  some 
change  there.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  outside  relief,  by  a good  many 
called  outdoor  relief.  I think  the  title  “outdoor  relief,”  as  I understand 
the  law's  of  the  State  at  the  present  time,  is  the  right  title.  I have  the 
right,  under  these  papers  brought  to  me  in  the  outdoor  relief  or  outside 
relief,  to  furnish  to  those  people  the  necessities  of  life,  but  I have  not  the 
right  to  furnish  rent  or  pay  for  shelter  over  their  heads.  Now,  what  good 
is  it  if  I furnish  food,  if  I do  not  furnish  a place  to  live?  I claim  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  there.  I claim  that  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
where  I have  outside  relief  I consider  it  more  beneficial  to  the  family  and 
better  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  if  I could  maintain  them  in  their  own 
homes,  and  I think  I ought  to  have  the  right  to  help  to  maintain  a shelter 
over  their  heads.  As  I understand  the  law,  I am  debarred  from  doing  that, 
I have  no  right  to  approi^riate  money  for  aiding  them.  I consider  that  that 
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is  wrong.  I think  that  matter  should  be  taken  up  and  considered  by  our 
Convention.  Our  Legislature  should  fix  some  way  so  that  could  be  done. 
I know  a case  where  there  is  a widow  living  with  a family  of  four  or  five 
children.  It  is  a hardship  for  me  to  have  to  take  her  to  the  county  home 
and  have  the  children  all  in  another  place.  She  can  take  care  of  those 
children  and  bring  them  up  far  better  if  I can  furnish  her  with  money  to 
pay  her  rent  and  also  her  living. 

Another  case  comes  to  my  mind ; there  is  a wddow,  and  the  order  for  re- 
lief is  for  outside  relief.  She  owns  her  own  home.  Her  husband  is  dead. 
She  has  paid  oiit  the  last  dollar  she  has  got.  The  poor  district  is  support- 
ing her.  Around  comes  the  tax-collector  and  wants  the  tax.  In  my  county 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  is  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors  too.  We 
have  no  right  to  exempt  that  tax.  She  has  got  to  pay  it.  Then  if  I have 
not  the  right  to  cancel  her  tax  T do  not  consider  I have  got  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate county  money  to  pay  it.  There  is  another  question  I would  like  to 
have  disposed  of.  These  are  questions  which  we  meet  through  experience. 

Now,  in  regard  to  criticism,  I have  spent  thirty  years  on  the  School 
Board,  twenty  yeats  as  President  of  the  Board,  and  during  that  time  I 
found  out  no  matter  what  you  do,  you  will  be  criticized;  so  simply  do  your 
duty  and  never  mind  the  criticism.  I thank  you. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  others?  We  have  still  a few  minutes 

left.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  discussion.  T said  when  I had  anything 
to  do  with  the  program  that  we  would  have  all  the  discussion  that  you 
wanted.  Now'  is  your  opportunity. 

Mr.  Williavi  .1.  Trembath,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.:  I have  just  a few 

words  to  say  on  the  change  of  name  and  in  favor  of  the  changes  of  names. 
Some  time  ago  up  in  my  town  we  had  a street  given  up  to  evil  practices, 
houses  of  prostitution,  speakeasies  and  other  things  that  simply  were  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  community,  and  the  street  was  very  properly 
named,  Canal  street.  The  badness  of  the  name  was  realized,  and  to  effect 
a reform  in  conditions  there  they  changed  the  name  of  the  street  and  gave 
it  the  majestic  name  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  now  called  Pennsyl- 
vania ai  enue.  They  did  not  make  any  other  change,  and  the  community 
is  satisfied.  So  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  change  of 
name. 

The  President:  I am  glad  for  our  environment  in  this  Convention. 

This  room  is  known  for  its  oratory  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  inasmuch  as  our  members  can  sit  behind  the  desks  from  which  the  mem- 
bers generally  speak,  I trust  that  w'e  wdll  have  lots  of  discussion  during  the 
week. 

If  there  are  no  more  who  wish  to  say  anything  at  the  present  time,  I want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I would  like  to  see  you  all  here 
promptly  at  tw'o  o’clock.  Attorney  General  Schaffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
address  us.  His  time  is  limited  and  he  will  be  here  promptly  at  that  time. 
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I wish  you  would  be  here  promptly  at  that  time  if  you  want  to  hear  him.  If 
you  do  not  hear  him  you  will  miss  a great  treat.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  we  have  in  the  State. 

At  11:40  o’clock  A.  M.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  2 o’clock  P.  M. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Seyfert  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Eev.  Robert  Bagnell,  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Harrisburg. 

The  President:  I want  to  say  that  the  program  for  this  afternoon  has 
been  arranged  largely  by  Harry  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  and  the  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  various  legal  questions  of  interest  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  in  a few  minutes  by 
the  Attorney  General,  after  which  we  will  take  up  that  which  follows. 

The  President:  The  Secretary  has  an  nnnuneement  which  he  will  now 

make. 

The  Secretary:  It  would  be  a great  help  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 

vention in  distributing  the  proceedings  and  getting  out  notices  for  next  year 
if  you  would  leave  your  names  in  writing  and  the  names  of  all  your  Board 
members,  your  officers,  and  all  to  whom  you  would  like  to  have  next  year’s 
announcements  and  programs  mailed.  It  is  sometimes  a difficult  thing  for 
us  in  the  office  to  know  whether  we  are  to  drop  a name  from  the  list  if  the 
Director  or  officer  retires  from  office  and  we  don ’t  have  any  notice.  We  do 
not  like  to  drop  a name  from  the  list.  In  some  counties  you  have  possibly 
received  programs  for  members  no  longer  in  office,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
new  member  or  the  new  officer  has  not  been  on  the  mailing  list.  Por  that 
reason  we  have  a reciuest  on  the  back  of  the  proceedings  asking  each  district 
to  send  in  the  names,  but  they  sometimes  forget  to  do  that,  and  in  some 
districts  we  may  not  have  a complete  list.  If  any  of  you  know  of  any  of 
your  fellow-members  who  are  not  here  and  did  not  get  a program,  if  you  will 
kindly  write  those  out  and  leave  them  on  the  table  in  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
we  will  see  that  they  are  put  on  the  mailing  list.  We  are  trying  very  hard 
to  get  a typewritten  mailing  list  that  will  be  complete,  and  our  plan  is  to 
circularize  the  counties  every  year.  I know  that  some  of  you  who  have  been 
in  office  several  terms  think  it  is  a nuisance  to  have  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions every  year.  All  over  the  State  there  are  always  some  counties  chang- 
ing officers,  and  if  we  do  not  circularize  all  there  is  danger  of  not  having 
all  the  names.  We  are  trying  to  give  jmu  the  best  service  we  can  in  that 
line;  so  if  you  will  co-operate  and  each  year  send  in  a fresh,  new  list  of  all 
your  members  we  will  try  to  get  them  on  the  list.  We  will  assume  that  if  a 
name  is  not  on  the  new  list  that  member  is  not  in  office.  Of  course,  some 
members  go  out  of  office,  but  attend  the  meetings,  and  would  like  to  receive 
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:l  co]iy  of  tlie  proceedings;  so  Ave  always  mail  copies  to  them  if  they  are  on 
the  list.  If  there  are  any  cpiestions  yon  have  to  ask  I will  be  glad  to  answer 
them;  but  the  request  1 am  making  of  you  is  to  submit  the  names  and  leave 
them  in  writing  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  so  we  can  give  everybody  notice  of 
this  Convention  that  ought  to  have  it  from  every  county  in  the  State. 

Mr.  William  Kase  West,  Mountour  County;  Mr.  President,  I have  one 
of  the  capitol  guides  here  ivlio  is  Avilling  to  ex])lain  the  pictures  on  the 
ceiling  and  in  the  front  and  rear  of  this  hall. 

The  pictures  on  the  Avails  and  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  Avere  explained  by  one  of  the  ca])itol  guides. 

The  President:  hlr.  Guide,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention  and  the  niem- 

liers  thereof,  I Avant  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  explaining  the  pic- 
tures to  us. 

The  Attorney  General  is  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  before  the  Board 
of  Pardons,  Init  he  Avill  be  here  in  a moment.  In  the  meantime,  IMr.  .Jones, 
who  had  the  making  of  this  part  of  the  ]n'ogram  very  largely,  may  have 
some  introductory  remai'ks. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  .Jones,  Washington:  Mr.  Fresidcnt  and  Memhers  of  ihe 

('<mvc7itii, II : The  statement  on  the  ]>rogram  that  it  Avas  largely  arranged 

by  me  is  an  honor  that  is  not  justly  conferred.  J am  sure  that  had  J been 
arranging  that  ]irograni  the  speaker  that  is  put  down  there  immediately 
after  the  Attorney  General  Avolild  have  been  omitted  from  the  list.  How- 
ever, at  these  Conventions  J feel  that  .a  call  to  speak  on  any  subject  or  to 
discuss  the  j)roblems  Avith  which  Ave  are  in  common  confronted  is  not  merely 
an  invitation,  it  is  a draft  into  the  service,  and  it  ought  to  be  responded  to 
(Jieerfully  Tiy  each  and  every  member  of  the  organization,  because  only  in 
this  Avay  can  the  sessions  be  nmde  of  the  interest  and  Tienefit  that  they  are 
intended  to  be.  I suggested  to  the  Jh-esident  of  our  Association  that  my 
sub  jet  Avhich  is  assigned  there,  “ P:iilroading  the  Insane,”  lie  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  meeting,  and  if  there  is  time  aa'c  would  discuss  that 
topic,  and  if  the  time  was  short  we  could  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
lhat  we  had  not  missed  very  much. 

Noav  it  appears  that  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  time  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  has  very  kindly  consented  to  s]ieak  to  us.  They  have 
a long  ses.sion  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  today,  of  which  he  is  a member,  and 
it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  has  arranged  to  be  with  us  at 
all.  Here  he  is  now,  so  Ave  will  give  Avay  to  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  get 
through  and  go  right  back. 

The  President:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  say  that  Hon. 

Wm.  I.  Schaffer,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  with 
us  and  will  now  address  us. 
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ADDRESS  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SCHAFFER 

Attorney  General  Sceiaffer.  Mr.  Presideni,  Ladies  and  Gcnticmen: 
I take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  you  are  public  officers,  and  that  is  why 
you  are  here.  I happen  to  be  one  myself.  I have  been  delayed  in  coming 
to  you  because  I have  been  during  the  last  hour  performing  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  trying  and  responsible  duty  that  it  has  ever  fallen  to  me  to  per- 
form. 1 have  been  sitting  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  to  pass  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a number  of  men  shall  pay  the  death  pen- 
alty' for  crime.  Therefore  I come  before  you  a little  bit  sobered  and  feeling 
the  responsibilities  of  public  office  a little  bit  more  than  possibly  I other- 
wise would. 

Now,  all  of  us  who  are  a part  of  the  officialdom  of  the  State  are  charged 
with  varying  degrees  and  grades  of  responsibilities.  That  is  the  penalty  that 
all  of  us  pay  for  holding  public  office,  and  that  is  why  we  do  hold  public 
office.  While  I concede  it  to  be  the  most  responsible  of  all  the  duties  that 
any  public  officer  is  called  upon  to  perform  to  sit  in  final  judgment  on  his 
fellow-man  and  to  decide  the  question,  after  all  the  Courts  have  spoken, 
whether  or  not  he  shall  jjay  the  penalty  that  the  law  exacts  with  his  life, 
nevertheless  that  only  in  varying  degrees  dilfers  from  the  responsibility  that 
everybody  else  who  has  a part  in  the  public  administration  of  the  State  per- 
forms. 

I know  of  no  service  that  citizens  can  be  called  upon  to  perform  more 
vital  to  the  community  and  more  vital  to  the  State  than  the  service  which  is 
performed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  A number  of  years  ago  I happened 
to  be  motoring  through  a State  other  than  Pennsylvania,  and"  came  to  a 
house  in  a very  isolated  part  of  that  State,  and  to  my  astonishment  I saw 
a person  who  was  chained  to  a tree,  and  on  making  some  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation I ascertaijied  that  in  that  particular  locality  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  and  of  the  charitable  laws  had  not  reached  the  point  where 
every  one  who  was  afflicted  as  this  poor  unfortunate  was  afflicted  was 
brought  within  the  reach  and  the  control  of  the  State. 

The  fine  thing  about  us  here  in  Pennsylvania  is  that,  under  the  adminis- 
•tration  of  that  branch  of  the  public  authority  called  the  poor  laws,  there  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  organized  public  officialdom  of  the  State 
all  those  unfortunate  people  who,  in  the  broad  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
wards  of  the  State.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  laws  we  have  enacted,  if  it  were  not  for  the  humaneness  of  the  public 
policy  we  have  pursued  in  Pennsylvania,  I do  not  know  in  this  day  and  time 
just  what  the  conditions  in  a great  State  like  this  would  be.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  broadly  considered  we  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  the  best  system  that  exists  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  very 
likely  it  is  not  bettered  any  place  in  the  world.  When  you  think  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  remarkable  State  of  ours — just  think  of  it! — we  have  in 
Pennsylvania  now,  according  to  the  last  census,  eight  million  seven  hundred 
twenty  thousand  people;  and  by  the  humanity  and  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
there  is  no  unfortunate,  there  is  no  person  who  ought  to  be  a public  ward. 
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who  can  not  be  made,  and  ought  not  to  be  made,  a public  ward,  watched 
over,  protected  and  cared  for  by  the  organized  public  authorities  of  the 
State.  It  speaks  remarkably  for  our  civilization,  and  it  speaks  remarkably 
for  our  humanity  and  our  foresight  that  that  condition  does  exist  in  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  I know  of  no  puldic  service  that  is  rendered  by  any  set  of 
public  rsevants  in  the  State  which  can  be  more  highly  eomniended,  which 
works  out  lietter  rsults  or  more  thoroughly  protects  civilization,  or  which 
more  adequately  adds  culture  and  refinement  to  all  the  tliiuggs  towards 
which  modern  tendencies  are  directed  than  the  intelligent,  interested  and 
humanitarian  administration  of  our  charitable  laws  l)y  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  in  the  different  poor  districts  of  the  State. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  or  desire  to  be  understood,  by  you,  as 
saying  that  our  i^oor  laws  and  our  charitable  laws  are  perfect.  It  is  not 
given  to  us  at  this  day  and  time  to  work  out  perfection  along  these  lines; 
but  we  are  working  toward  it  continuously,  working  toward  better  laws,  a 
better  system,  and  better  administration. 

I see  a great  many  public  officials  here  in  Harrisburg.  There  are  a 
great  many  conventions  held  here  by  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
the  various  public  activities  of  the  State  throughout  its  different  counties, 
and  one  of  the  fine  things,  one  of  the  helpful  things,  and  one  of  the  really 
worth  while  things,  is  that  you  and  the  County  Commissioners,  the  County 
Controllers  and  the  various  other  functionaries  and  public  officrs  of  the 
county,  do  gather  here  in  Convention  and  meet  face  to  face,  exchange  your 
experiences,  give  your  liest  thought  in  a public  way  to  the  things  you  are 
concerned  with;  and  all  that  helps  to  work  out  better  systems,  better  ad- 
ministration and  better  laws. 

I do  not  know,  I have  not  the  figures  at  hand  to  show,  just  what  it  is 
Pennsylvania  spends  in  all  her  charitable  work,  but  I know  it  is  an  amaz- 
ingly large  sum,  Ijecause  I happen  to  recall  what  it  is  we  spend;  what  the 
State  alone  spends  in  the  charitable  bequests  that  it  makes  to  the  various 
hospitals  throughout  the  State.  We  have  to  consider  that,  and  it  has  been 
considered  at  great  length  with  the  most  earnest  thought  and  the  very  best 
endeavor  on  tlie  part  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  considering  it  in 
the  Constitutional  Commission  which  is  now  holding  its  sessions  in  this  State, 
and  of  which  I hapj)en  to  be  the  Chairman.  We  are  endeavoring  to  work 
out  the  very  best  charitable  system  so  far  as  the  hospitals  and  the  homes  of 
the  State  are  concerned;  the  very  best  system  that  can  be  worked  out,  in 
order  that  not  only  every  dollar  that  the  State  spends  shall  be  spent  in  the 
best  way  to  get  the  greatest  value,  but  in  order  that  the  best  work  shall  be 
done  by  the  various  charitable  institutions  to  which  the  money  of  the  State 
is  distributed. 

My  consideration  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen  out  of  that  has  led  me 
to  the  view — possibly  this  is  no  new  thought  to  this  body  of  our  citizenry — 
but  it  has  led  me  to  the  view  that  there  can  be  very  great  improvement 
made  at  least  on  the  legal  side  of  the  question,  and  very  great  improvement 
made  in  the  administration  of  all  our  charities,  including  the  administration 
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that  goes  through  the  poor  districts.  If  the  body  of  the  law  of  the  State 
which  relates  to  and  affects  the  administration  of  that  part  of  the  State’s 
charities  which  you  administer  could  be  codified,  gathered  together  and  uni- 
fied, and  if  a general  system  could  be  worked  out  for  the  entire  State  that 
could  be  applied  in  the  very  best  and  most  scientific  way  to  the  State  at 
large,  keeping  at  all  times  the  administration  within  the  grasp  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  authorities — because,  as  you  know,  there  is  a very 
wide  divergence  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  to  how  the  poor  relief  in 
the  State  shall  be  administered  and  carried  forward — it  seems  to  me  after 
having  given  some  little  thought  to  the  cjuestion,  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  population  and  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  extent  of  territory,  a difference  of  administration  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  State,  at  least  to  a certain  extent — that  is  to  say  that  y'ou  might  not 
have  just  exactly  the  same  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  for  instance,  in 
Philadelphia,  that  you  would  have  in  Potter  county,  and  that  you  could  not 
have  just  exactly  the  same  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  Pittsburgh  or 
in  any  of  the  other  densely  populated  sections  of  the  State  that  you  would 
have  in  those  sections  where  the  population  is  spiarse — but  if  underlying  the 
whole  thing  there  were  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  the 
same  general  principles  and  the  same  line  of  conduct,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that,  starting  with  and  gathering  all  the  laws  together  and  studying  each 
and  every  enactment  in  the  light  of  each  and  every  other  enactment,  we 
could  work  out  a system  in  Pennsylvania  that  would  be  the  real  banner  sys- 
tem of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  thought  by  very  thoughtful  lawyers — because  on  this  question  lawyers 
are  the  ones  who  must  think  on  the  question  1 am  about  to  suggest  to  you — 
it  is  thought  by  very  thoughtful  lawyers  who  are  interested  and  concerned 
in  public  affairs  that,  if  we  do  have  a new  Constitution  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
would  be  a wise  thing  to  have,  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, a general  revision  of  our  entire  statutory  law.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  but  today  the  statutory  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  contained 
in  seven  great  volumes  of  digests,  and  they  bring  the  digests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania laws  down  only  to  1915. 

When  we  start  a new  slate  with  a new  constitution,  if  we  follow  that  up 
by  having  a commission  created,  a small  commission,  of  three  or  five  mem- 
bers, who  will  take  up  the  entire  body  of  the  statutory  law  of  the  State 
and  strike  out  of  it  all  those  laws  that  are  obsolete,  arid  that  are  in  con- 
flict, leaving  finally  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  law,  through  lawyers  and  the  courts,  a body  of  law 
scientifically  arranged,  then  we  will  do  a wonderful  thing  for  the  more 
than  eight  million  people  of  the  State.  If  that  shall  be  brought  about, 
one  of  the  very  important  things  will  be  to  see  that,  by  men  who  under- 
stand, by  men  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  by  men  who  comprehend 
it  in  its  broadest  aspects,  the  great  volume  of  the  poor  laws  and  the 
decisions  under  the  poor  laws  shall  be  brought  scientifically  together  in 
that  great  work  which  will  be  undertaken  and  which  would  comprehend  the 
entire  volume  of  laws  of  the  State ; because  I have,  and  I know  all  of  you 
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have,  a very  great  ]iricle  in  this  marvelous  Commonwealth  of  ours.  Just 
think  of  it!  As  a State  we  are  greater  than  Belgium  is  as  a nation,  and  as 
a State  we  are  greater  than  all  of  Canada  is  as  one  of  the  Dominions  under 
the  British  Crown;  as  a State  we  are  greater  in  everything  that  goes  to 
inakc  for  good  government  and  for  civilization  than  comlnnations  of  very 
many  countries  in  the  world  added  together.  Why,  we  Pennsylvanians 
here  between  the  Delaware  and  Lake  Erie  really  occupy  what  is  the 
throne  of  the  American  ContineJit. 

There  is  no  such  piece  of  territory'  in  the  world  as  is  embraced  within 
the  confines  of  Pennsylvania  ; there  is  no  piece  of  territory  so  rich  in  all 
the  world,  and  no  such  piece  of  territory  so  self-supporting  as  the  broad 
square  miles  that  go  to  make  up  our  great  State  ;and  there  are  no  people 
on  all  God ’s  footstool  who  have  attained  so  many'  things  calculated  to 
make  for  human  happiness  as  Pennsylvanians  have. 

What  I want  to  see,  and  I know  all  of  you  want  to  see,  is  this  new  era 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this  new  era  to  follow  the  world  war. 
'File  world  in  the  broad  aspects  of  time  is  divided  into  great  eras.  We 
take  certain  times  in  the  history  of  civilization  from  the  fall  of  Greece 
and  the  fall  of  Eome,  and  the  time  when  England  became  a real  Kingdom 
under  William  the  Korman,  and  whenErance  became  a real  Empire  under 
Charlemange.  So  in  the  coming  ages  all  the  nations  now  existing  in  the 
world  are  going  to  have  as  one  of  the  periods  from  which  their  progress 
and  their  achievements  are  to  be  calculated  the  time  beginning  with  the  end 
of  the  world  war;  and  so  those  of  us,  you  and  I,  who  are  engaged  in  public 
work  at  this  time  are  in  the  new  era  with  the  new  aspect  of  things  and  a 
new  outlook  on  life.  As  a Pennsylvanian — Pennsylvanian  on  both  sides — 
tremenduously  X’l'oud  of  this  great  old  Commonwealth  of  ours,  I Avant  to 
see  every  one  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who  is  interested  in  her  ])ublic 
affairs  and  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  heading  up  and  giving  of  their 
thought  and  of  their  time  and  of  their  ability'  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  Avhich  are  to  make  Pennsylvania  still  a greater  and  still  a happier 
state;  and  there  are  no  other  people,  no  set  of  peojile,  within  the  Common- 
Avealth  who  can  add  more  to  the  happiness  of  all  its  people  than  y'ou 
people  who  administer  that  branch  of  the  government  in  Avhich  you  are 
called  upon  to  function. 

So  let  us  all  see  to  it  in  the  coming  days  and  in  the  coming  neAv  era 
that  Pennsylvania  under  our  management — because  you  manage  just  as 
much  as  the  Governor  does,  perhaps  not  in  so  wide  a circle,  but  just  as 
essentially,  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  the  State  is  concerned — let  us  all 
see  to  it  that  Pennsylvania  is,  as  she  can  be  made  to  be,  the  real  example 
state  of  all  the  eight  and  forty  that  go  to  make  up  our  Federal  Union. 

The  President.  The  next  feature  is  “The  Legislature  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor,”  by  Hon.  William  K.  West,  of  Montour  County. 

Mr.  William  Kase  West,  Montour  County.  Mr.  President,  members 
of  the  Convention,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am  called  out  of  order  ae- 
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c-ordin^  to  the  'j'l’Ogi’ain  as  printed.  I was  informed  that  I was  to  take 
part  in  a discussion  of  matters  that  will  come  before  the  convention,  and 
I did  not  understand  that  I was  to  prepare  a paper  for  your  discussion. 
Another  thing  is  that  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I should  attempt 
to  address  you  after  hearing  the  elofpient  address  by  our  Attorney  General. 
He  has  covered  the  ground  fully.  He  has  told  you  what  the  state  is  doing 
for  its  charitable  institutions,  and  unfortunately  for  us,  when  T say  us  I 
mean  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  all  that  the  state  has  been  doing  has  been 
to  take  care  of  her  charitable  institutions,  meaning  the  insane.  The  in- 
sane are  a menace  to  all  the  people  and  not  to  any  particular  locality. 
The  State  in  taking  this  matter  into  consideration  has  assumed  the  burden 
of  taking  care  of  the  insane,  but  we  have  had  no  laws  grassed  that  take  care 
of  the  xioor  jjerson  or  x^auijer.  That  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor. 

Xow,  I am  asked  to  take  ux>  the  subject  here  of  “The  Legislature  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor. ' ’ The  subject  assigned  me  is  of  such  wdde 
latitude  that  it  would  be  imxiossible  for  me  to  give  either  one  of  the  sub- 
jects fair  exxilanation  or  discussion  and  to  ex^ilain  it  as  I feel  it  ought  to 
be  exjilained  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  . 

Large  bodies  move  slowly,  and  therefore  while  all  power  and  authority 
is  vested  in  the  Legislature  to  grant  and  ^mss  such  laws  and  appropriate 
money,  sx>ecifying  such  duties  as  shall  be  required  of  the  directors  of  the 
poor,  limiting  their  action  in  accordance  with  the  acts  creating  such  office, 
the  laws  that  have  been  ])assecl  are  many,  but  the  x)ower  vested  is  narrow 
and  restricted.  The  courts  have  been  called  iqion  to  declare  what  the  laws 
mean,  and  you  understand  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  laws  have 
been  jjassed  referring  to  charitable  institutions  or  the  poor,  every  clause 
of  the  act  was  ap^iealed  and  taken  into  court  for  construction,  and  the 
courts  have  declared  what  the  meaning  of  those  certain  sections  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  jiassed  meant,  and  we  have  more  of  what  we  under- 
stand judge-made  law  than  we  have  of  laws  actually  qiassed  by  the  Legi- 
slature as  now  jirinted  in  the  books. 

The  Legislature  from  early  times  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit 
that  a paux)er  or  a jioor  jierson  unfortunate  enough  to  need  assistance  or 
helii  was  a menace  to  the  community,  and  the  laws  directed  that  aid  should 
be  given  upon  a proper  ax>plication ; but  their  movements  were  restricted, 
and  the  Poor  Directors  had  to  guess  as  to  what  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  aid  of  the  q)erson  ax)i)lyiug  for  such  assistance.  If  any 
person  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a X)ersou  without  worldly  goods 
or  should  move  from  one  district  to  another  for  the  inirjiose  of  bettering 
himself  and  his  family,  he  was  with  his  family  likely  to  be  removed  to  his 
former  settlement  becau.se  he  might  become  a charge  ujion  the  poor  dis- 
trict to  which  he  had  moved.  I mention  this  to  show  the  status  of  the  poor 
person  in  the  eyes  of  the  law'. 

Back  in  1771  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  act  approved  March  9th, 
says;  “Whereas,  the  laws  hitherto  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have 
not  answered  all  the  good  purposes  that  were  expected  from  them.”  The 
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Legislature  over  a liuiulred  years  later,  in  1879,  believed  that  the  poor 
were  not  receiving  proper  care,  treatinent  and  maintenance,  and  in  that 
act  in  the  preamble,  it  saj^s:  “Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  make 
provisions  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  those  upon  whom  fortune 
has  frowned,  who  are  found  to  be  destitute  and  void  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port.’’  This  shows  that  tlie  Legislature  was  urged  by  some  means  to  take 
action,  and  used  the  above  language  for  the  purpose  of  easing  up  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  asserted  that  society  should 
take  care  of  the  poor,  showing  that  even  then  the  Legislature  itself  was 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  poor 
people  living  at  that  time,  but  left  the  ireople  to  take  care  of  them  as  best 
they  could. 

Over  twelve  hundred  laws  with  reference  to  the  poor  and  poor  districts 
are  now  on  our  statute  books,  none  of  them  fully  advising  the  directors  what 
their  .specific  duties  are. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  attack  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  not 
passing  laws  or  making  appropriations  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect.  The 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  must  remember  that  laws  are  put  into  the 
statute  books  when  there  is  a necessity  for  them.  This  takes  time  and 
attention  and  much  wnrk  on  the  part  of  the  people  demanding  laws. 

This  organization  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  have  caused  Poor 
Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  be  more  charitable  and  humane 
with  the  people  placed  in  their  charge,  but  so  far  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  needed  laws.  The  uniform  policy  of  this  Commonwealth  up  to  1891, 
practically  from  1851  to  1891  wns  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
all  classes  of  insane,  and  since  then  the  care  of  the  insane  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
different  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  under  that  law  you  were 
expected  to  erect  buildings  on  the  grounds  attached  to  your  poorhouse 
for  the  accommodation  of  your  pauper  insane  and  poor  people.  There 
were  very  few  poor  districts  in  this  Commonwealth  that  had  occasion  to 
build  these  buildings  on  their  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
their  insane,  and  very  few  have  acted  upon  that  provision.  The  criminal 
insane  are  now  a charge  upon  the  county  and  state;  prior  to  1917  they 
were  a charge  upon  the  poor  district  of  their  settlement  and  the  state. 

The  women  of  this  Commonwealth,  while  they  did  not  receive  what  was 
their  due  up  until  the  last  year  or  two,  ought  to  have  an  enormous  power 
in  making  legislation  so  far  as  taking  care  of  the  unfortunate  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  is  concerned.  It  was  a w'oman  who  caused  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  action  leading  up  to  the  building  of  state  hospitals  to  take 
care  of  the  insane  and  making  appropriations  therefor.  It  was  a woman 
who  caused  the  Legislature  to  favor  the  better  provisions  for  the  insane 
and  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  this  City  of  Harrisburg,  which  hospital  was 
opened  to  receive  patients  October  1,  1851,  over  sixty-nine  years  ago. 
Miss  Dix  caused  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  erection  of 
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the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Dixmont,  so  called 
in  her  honor,  1856. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Danville  in  1868,  and  at 
Warren  in  1873.  The  Board  of  Charities  prepared  the  bill  which  became 
a law  on  the  initative  of  t he  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  which 
caused  the  erection  of  the  Norristown  Hospital. 

Now  you  can  see  what  effect  it  has  had  on  us  as  men.  We  do  not  have 
the  sympathy  nor  feel  the  sympathy  that  a woman  can  express,  and  out  in 
your  own  districts  each  and  every  one  of  you  knows  that  it  is  not  the  men 
who  apply  to  you  for  aid.  Aid  is  not  given  with  the  charitable  disposition 
that  is  intended  by  law.  Ton  only  give  such  aid  as  you  think  is  necessary 
for  that  particular  occasion  and  for  that  particular  person,  and  in  such 
a humiliating  way  that  any  person  who  has  any  self-respect  refuses  to 
apply  for  it  until  such  time  as  they  are  down  and  out  and  must  have  it, 
depending  on  the  ladies  of  the  communities,  the  Aid  Society,  Eed  Cross  and 
other  societies  for  maintenance  and  support;  and  that  is  true  in  this 
Commonwealth.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  where  families  'are 
needy  and  rec|uire  aid  for  the  directors  to  give  them  assistance  and  at 
times  to  keep  them  in  their  own  homes  rather  than  remove  them  to  the 
almshouse.  This  is  done  for  the  xjurpose  of  keeping  the  family  together, 
for  if  taken  to  the  almshouse  the  children  of  necessity  under  the  law  must 
be  taken  away  from  the  almshouse  a short  time  after  their  admission. 
This  practice  has  its  drawdsacks.  As  long  as  directors  are  elected  the  tax- 
payers in  the  district  as  a rule  are  not  favorable  to  the  pauper  element, 
and  insist  that  the  directors  spend  as  little  as  possible  so  that  the  taxes 
shall  not  be  raised. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  perform 
their  duty  as  they  see  it  from  their  individual  viewpoint  and  in  a per- 
functory manner  as  a rule,  wu  all  realize  that  many  of  such  officers  have 
no  cjualifications  for  the  performance  of  the  detailed  business  required  of 
them.  Instances  have  occurred  where  assistance  has  been  given  to  persons 
who  ought  not  to  have  received  it.  You  may  ask,  “Why  do  you  not  prose- 
cute them?”  It  would  lead  to  great  hardship  to  prosecute  a person  who 
is  receiving  a small  aid  from  the  district,  and  if  it  was  pressed  and  the 
man  imprisoned  it  would  leave  the  wife  and  family  to  be  taken  care  of 
1)V  tlie  poor  district,  and  there  ivould  be  a greater  expense.  It  was  well 
said  by  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey  at  the  Butler  Convention  last  year  that  “At  the 
present  time  we  have  made  no  distinction  between  those  in  the  almshouses 
who  are  decent  but  unforunate,  and  some  remedy  should  be  found;’’  and 
“it  takes  trained  men  and  Avomen  to  handle  outdoor  relief  wisely.’’  That 
remark  impressed  me  very  much  at  the  Butler  Convention.  I realize  that 
there  is  a difference  wdth  poor  peox^le  as  well  as  Avitli  rich  people.  Your 
feeling,  your  disposition  and  your  vieAvpoint  of  life  is  not  the  same.  Each 
has  .an  individuality,  and  so  has  the  poor  person.  We  have  those  who  of 
necessity  must  have  relief  because  of  accident  or  sickness.  We  have  those 
Avho  of  necessity  must  liaA’e  relief,  others  whose  welfare  demands  it  and 
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wlio  will  work  for  us  in  the  poorhoiise  and  others,  the  riffraff,  as  some  of 
the  speakers  have  said,  all  placed  together,  and  each  one  treated  as  though 
he  was  a pauper;  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  any  of  these  persons  have 
any  feeling  that  they  would  like  to  better  themselves  in  the  community  they 
lose  it  upon  their  admission  to  the  almshouse. 

There  should  he  some  way  or  some  law  by  which  the  mother  and  children 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  eases  where  the  parents,  especially  amongst  the 
working  classes,  on  account  of  strikes  and  the  closing  down  of  the  mills 
for  repairs,  are  throAVJi  out  of  work,  "i'ou  as  members  know  that  the  men 
do  not  come  and  ask  for  relief,  but  they  make  the  women  and  children 
come  and  ask  for  relief,  saying,  “We  are  out  of  money,  we  have  no  cloth- 
ing and  no  shoes  for  our  children  to  wear,  and  we  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
if  we  don’t  send  them  to  school.”  What  is  the  consequence?  Some  one 
takes  out  an  order,  and,  of  course,  they  are  called  paupers  by  the  neighbors, 
humiliating  them,  when  it  is  a necessity;  and  there  ought  to  be  some  law  by 
which  they  are  taken  care  of  otherwise. 

Now,  I have  another  proposition  in  my  own  mind,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
probably  ten  per  cent,  of  the  districts  in  this  State  that  have  their  own 
homes.  The  balance  have  no  homes.  In  the  little  county  of  Montour,  with 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  we  have  ten  poor  districts,  with  three  of  the 
districts  having  homes.  Taking  that  proportion  throughout  this  Common- 
wealth, you  can  see  the  large  proportion  of  officers,  each  officer  trying  to  do 
,his  duty  in  his  own  particular  district,  and  not  in  co-operation.  We  have 
too  many  districts  and  too  many  minds,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  in 
my  mind,  that  we  arc  not  getting  together  and  co-operating  as  we  should. 
I feel  and  I have  always  felt  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  all  within  my  power 
to  assist  in  passing  and  making  such  laws  that  will  take  care  of  the  j30or  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  part  of  it  is  taken  care  of,  by  the  Board  of 
Puldic  Charities.  This  organization  is  doing  a good  work ; we  are  getting 
together,  and,  as  the  Attorney  General  saidj  Ave  must  all  co-oioerate.  While 
we  may  not  be  able  to  have  one  division  in  the  State,  we  can  have  subdi-- 
visions  thereof,  but  not  so  many  as  Ave  have  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
should  have  one  rule,  uotAvith-standing  the  Attorney  General  says  it  is  im- 
possible, Ave  should  have  one  fouml.ation  principle,  AA'hether  you  are  from  the 
city  or  from  the  country ; and  the  X’Oor  people  in  the  city  need  as  much 
help  as  the  people  in  the  country,  and  vice  versa. 

Therefore  I say  I believe  the  Legislature  Avill  do  its  share  to  provide  an 
organization,  and  Avill  get  together,  and  act  in  unison,  and  VA'e  Avill  pass  such 
a bill  as  you  prepare,  and  the  Goveimor  Avill  sign  such  a bill  and  put  it  on 
the  statute  books,  xirovided  you  act  as  one.  You  realize  that  if  each  body 
is  going  fo  ask  for  a laAV  to  cover  a particular  poor  district,  you  will  not 
get  very  far  Avith  the  Legislature.  We  have,  as  the  Attorney  General  said, 
or  rather  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Ave  have  one  of  the  best  States,  one  of 
the  richest  States  in  the  Vuion ; Ave  spend  more  money  for  charity,  whether 
rightfully  or  Avrongfully,  than  the  other  States — but,  Ave  as  men,  are  not 
competent  to  handle  that  question  Avhen  it  comes  doAvn  to  taking  care  of  the 
poor,  especially  Avhere  men,  Avomen  and  children  are  concerned;  and  there- 
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fore  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  women  could  be  made  Directors,  or 
at  least  that  a woman  should  be  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  every 
district,  because  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  take  care  of  such  propo- 
sitions than  the  men  would  be.  I thank  yon. 

The  Pkesidekt:  This  excellent  address  is  very  timely,  indeed.  We  will 

now  take  up  the  next  subject:  “Eailroading  the  Insane,”  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Washington. 

jMr.  Harry  A.  .Jones,  Wasliington.  After  listening  to  that  splendid  and 
inspii’ing  address  from  our  most  excellent  Attorney  General,  I am  sure  all 
of  us  must  feel  increased  zeal  in  the  work  committed  to  our  care. 

Just  at  this  25oint  I want  to  make  a remark  which  I think  ought  to  be 
made.  Eight  in  this  hall  and  in  this  City  of  Harrisburg  all  too  frequently 
are  we  accustomed  to  hear  criticism  of  the  State  administration,  that 
everything  is  controlled  by  politics,  and  that  the  whole  business  is  crooked 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  every  man  has  his  price.  I want  to  enter  a 
most  fervent  protest  in  addition  to  that  from  the  Chairman.  I want  in  this 
presence  to  say  as  a lawyer  and  as  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania  that  when  I 
have  had  any  business  to  transact  here  in  the  City  of  Harrisburg  I have 
found  each  and  every  State  official  with  whom  I have  come  into  contact 
anxious  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and  I should  hesitate  very  much  to 
come  to  Harrisburg  to  put  through  some  project  that  was  dependent  only 
on  political  influence  and  could  not  be  put  through  on  its  own  merits.  We 
have  a splendid  Attorney  General,  and  I know  that  his  utterances  came 
from  his  heart,  and  that  his  whole  being  is  wrapped  up  in  the  very  com- 
mendable desire  that  Pennsylvania  shall  be  exactly  what  she  ought  to  be. 

Now,  that  naturally  leads  up  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty  as  suggested 
by  him  in  the  smaller  spheres  of  activity,  to  which  we  are  called,  because, 
as  was  well  said,  you  in  your  official  capacity  are  as  truly  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  as  is  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Among  the  objects  of  your  activ- 
ity is  the  care  of  the  insane.  A few  years  ago  when  I first  became  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  as  their  solicitor,  the  clerk 
to  the  County  Commissioners  made  the  remark  that  we  had  sent  from  our 
county  a great  many  people  to  the  insane  asylum  who  were  not  insane. 
That  struck  me  as  a very  startling  statement,  and  I said,  ‘ ‘ If  you  feel  that 
there  are  people  from  this  county  in  the  insane  asylum  that  are  not  insane, 
let’s  get  them  out.”  To  which  he  replied  that  I had  misconstrued  his  state- 
ment; what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  at  the  time  of  their  commitment 
he  believed  a number  of  persons  had  been  unnecessarily  railroaded  into  the 
asylum,  and  had  each  individual  case  received  a little  more  individual  atten- 
tion, care  and  the  human  interest  in  that  particularly  unfortunate  time, 
many  patients  would  have  been  kept  out  of  the  asylum,  but  that  he  believed 
that  all  the  patients  from  our  county  in  any  asylum  were  justly  there,  be- 
cause if  a person  is  morally  or  mentally  Unbalanced  and  is  put  in  environ- 
ment of  that  kind  it  will  naturally  increase  the  abnormal  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  desire  here  ought  to  be  to  present  some  practical 
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problems  and  difficulties.  Tlie  real  benefit  from  a Convention  of  this  kind 
is  in  telling  your  troubles  to  the  other  fellow.  Maybe  he  has  had  the  same 
experience  and  can  give  you  a remedy,  and  likewise  you  may  be  able  to 
help  him  in  remedying  some  of  the  perplexities  with  which  he  is  confronted. 
There  are  two  general  ways  of  committing  an  insane  person.  One  is  under 
the  act  of  1869  liy  the  provisions  of  which  any  person  may  go  into  court 
and  allege  that  one  John  Smith  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  his  condition  re- 
quires his  confinement  in  a suitable  institution,  and  praying  the  Court  to 
apxjoint  a commission  of  three  to  impure  into  his  sanity.  The  Court  there- 
uj^on  ai)j)oints  three  }3ersons,  one  of  whom  is  a lawyer,  one  of  whom  must 
be  a physician,  and  a third  person  whose  calling  or  vocation  in  life  is  not 
designated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly.  That  commission  of  three  interviews 
the  accused  person,  makes  such  examination  as  to  them  seems  proper  and 
fit,  and  makes  a return  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused.  I do  not 
know  what  your  experience  has  been,  but  my  experience  in  our  county  is 
that  I never  knew  of  a commission  reporting  that  a person  was  sane,  except 
in  one  instance,  and  in  that  one  lone  instance  I happened  to  be  in  the  jail 
at  the  time  that  the  commission  apx>eared  there  to  examine  an  offender.  We 
interrogated  him  and  he  appeared  very  intelligent.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners turned  to  me  and  said,  “I  see  nothing  wrong  with  this  man.” 
“Well,”  I said,  “Why  don’t  you  say  so?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “It  is  not 
customary;  the  return  is  usually  that  the  man  is  insane,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  what  we  are  ap^ioiiited  for.”  “No,”  I .said,  “you  misconstrue 
your  functions;  you  are  to  inquire  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  person 
and  make  a true  report  to  the  Court.  If  this  fellow  does  not  need  to  go  to 
the  asylum,  in  Heaven ’s  name  say  so  and  do  not  condemn  a man  to  lead 
a life  in  an  insane  institution  unnecessarily.  ’ ’ A report  of  that  kind  was 
made,  reirorting  the  man  sane.  That  is  the  only  instance  I recall  that  we 
have  had  in  our  county. 

During  the  first  year  I was  solicitor  we  had  fourteen  such  commissions, 
all  of  which  found  the  x^ersou  accused  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and  recom- 
mended his  commitment,  which  was  approved  by  the  Court,  and  the  person 
was  committed  to  the  insane  department  of  the  county  home,  which  is  our 
custom.  We  detain  them  there  for  a x^eriod  of  ten  days  or  more  in  order 
to  give  an  opx>ortunity  to  find  some  asylum  whose  condition  is  not  so  over- 
crowded as  to  x'reclude  their  admission  there.  We  have  difficulty  in  the 
Western  x^art  of  the  State  in  finding  accommodations  for  the  insane,  but 
that  situation  is  being  relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  new  asylum  at  Blairs- 
ville  Intersection.  On  examination  of  these  fourteen  persons  thus  commit- 
ted to  the  insane  department  of  our  county  home,  we  discharged  six  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  families. 

Let  me  give  you  the  most  glaring  example.  In  the  old  days  of  booze, 
which,  thank  God,  are  gone  forever,  in  a mountain  town,  the  whole  household 
got  drunk.  The  officers  of  the  law  swooxred  down  on  the  x’lfice  and  arrested 
all  the  inmates  of  the  household  and  took  them  to  the  county  jail.  The 
mother  of  the  household  in  her  alcoholic  delirium  .showed  symxrtoms  of  in- 
sanity. The  Sheriff  went  into  Court  with  a x^ctition  asking  for  the  appoint- 
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inent  of  three,  as  I have  indicated.  This  commission  of  three  solemnly 
found  the  woman  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  she  was  committed  to  the  in- 
sane department  of  the  county  home.  Three  days  later  a foreigner  appear- 
ed at  the  door  and  inc|uired  for  his  wife.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  the  insane  woman  who  had  been  committed  a few  days 
before.  This  foreigner  had  the  impression  that  the  county  home  was  a 
penal  institution  and  that  his  wife  had  been  sent  there  as  a punishment  for 
over-estimating  her  capacity  for  drink  and  becoming  drunk. 

Slie  was  already  fairly  on  her  road  to  Dixmont  or  some  other  insane 
asylum  where,  except  for  tlie  intervention  of  friends,  she  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  world.  The  surgeon  of  the  county  home  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone to  know  what  could  be  done.  An  examination  and  investigation  was 
made  which  revealed  the  facts  as  I have  just  given  them  to  you.  Whereupon 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  directed  that  she  be  discharged  and  started  her 
across  the  hill  to  nurse  her  baby  three  weeks  of  age  which  had  lieen  neglect- 
ed for  several  days. 

Now,  I shudder  to  think  what  would  have  become  of  that  poor  woman  had 
the  facts  not  been  revealed  t)y  this  investigation ; and  I wonder  how  many 
foreigners,  ignorant  of  American  institutions  and  of  American  customs, 
unable  to  speak  the  language,  have  thus  been  condemned  to  an  untimely  and 
unworthy  fate;  and  that  wonder  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  condition  led  to 
my  suggestion  of  this  present  subject  for  this  session.  May  I ask  that  this 
receive  your  thoughtful  consideration,  and  that  when  you  go  back  home  you 
take  some  pains  to  find  out  liow  your  insane  are  committed  to  the  institu- 
tions of  this  State,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  that  some  sane  per- 
sons are  being  put  in  among  the  insane?  I think  we  will  all  agree  that  an 
insane  asylum  is  a pretty  poor  place  to  live,  and  unless  a person’s  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  be  at  large,  either  unsafe 
for  himself  or  unsafe  to  the  community,  he  ought  not  to  be  an  inmate  of  any 
insane  as}’]um. 

We  had  another  instance  that  1.  want  to  give  you,  with  the  idea  that  it 
may  stimulate  you  to  some  curiosity  on  this  subject  and  to  investigate  your 
home  conditions.  On  a cold  day  in  April,  through  the  rain  and  sleet  and 
half -frozen  snow,  there  drove  up  to  the  door  of  our  county  home  in  an  auto- 
mobile from  a twenty-mile  drive  an  oflicer  bringing  a mother  with  her  two- 
weeks  ’ old  baby,  committed  under  the  act  of  1883  on  the  certificate  of  two 
physicians  as  being  insane.  That  is  the  other  most  usual  form  of  commit- 
ting in  this  State.  On  investigation  we  found  that  this  bright  little  Swed- 
ish woman  had  been  committed  at  the  instance  of  her  mother-in-law,  for 
whom  she  had  previously  worked  as  a domestic,  and  that  the  son  of  her 
employer  was  the  author  of  her  shame,  but  had  married  her,  having  enough 
manhood  left  for  that;  but  immediately  afterward  they  had  undertaken  to 
get  rid  of  this  undesiyablo  wife  and  daughter-in-law.  We  kept  her  at  the 
county  home  rather  than  send  her  back  through  that  miserable  weather 
and  took  care  of  her,  and  she  worked  there  at  the  county  home  for  several 
months.  She  finally  did  develop  mental  trouble  and  was  committed  to  the 
asylum,  where  she  has  since  died;  but  at  the  time  of  her  commitment  to  our 
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county  home  she  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  We  have  always  felt  that  her 
brooding  over  her  misfortune  and  her  troubles  and  her  desertion  in  the  hour 
of  her  need  had  caused  her  to  become  mentally  unbalanced. 

I wonder  how  many  undesired  wives  and  relatives  have  thus  been  gotten 
rid  of,  and  I wonder  if  there  have  been  any  successful  or  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  that  kind  in  your  home  communities.  It  is  with  the  idea  of 
arousing  your  interest  in  this  matter  that  I speak  of  it  at  this  time.  There 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  committing  a person  to  an  asylum 
whose  safety  requires  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  only  after  full  investiga- 
tion and  a firm  conviction  that  that  is  the  only  remedy  possible,  and  that  it 
is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  accused  person  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

The  President:  We  have  twenty  minutes  left  for  discussion.  Is  Mr. 

Getty,  of  Indiana,  in  the  room?  He  was  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  John  L.  Getty,  of  Indiana,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men and  Members  of  the  Convention:  I will  only  take  a few  minutes  of 

your  time  this  afternoon  to  say  what  I have  to  say,  because  I know  of  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  address  you,  and  among  them  is 
Mr.  Mercer,  who  will  have  something  to  say  and  something  very  pertinent 
to  say,  which  I know  you  will  lie  interested  in. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  what 
has  been  said  at  this  Convention,  at  our  last  Convention  and  today,  and  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  what  has  been  said  and  what  will  be 
said  will  crystalize  into  something  good  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  State. 
For  a great  many  years  I have  taken  considerable  interest  in  criminal  law. 
Possibly  it  is  because  I was  District  Attorney  once  and  liked  that  form  of 
practice.  I want  to  take  issue  with  our  Lieutenant  Governor  who  last  night 
made  the  .statement  that  some  people  have  an  inherent  desire  to  go  to  prison. 
I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  in  these  United  States  who  is  anxious 
to  be  behind  four  walls.  I remember  some  years  ago  going  through  the 
Ohio  penitentiary.  It  was  soon  after  a riot  had  occurred  in  Cincinnati  on 
account  of  a murder  that  had  been  committed  there.  The  warden  pointed 
out  one  prisoner,  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Out  of  our  population  of  twenty-two  hundred 
this  is  the  only  prisoner  who  desired  to  get  behind  these  walls.  Why? 
Because  the  mob  was  after  his  life.”  So  I say  that  people  are  not  anxious 
to  get  behind  prison  bars.  It  is  simply  because  they  have  been  put  there 
once,  and  when  they  come  out  society  has  turned  against  them,  the  brand 
of  Cain  is  upon  them,  and  they  are  shunned;  yes,  they  are  worse  than  shun- 
ned, they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  no  hand  is  stretched  forth  to 
say  to  them,  ‘‘Come,  I will  help  you”;,  no,  it  is,  ‘‘Go  away.”  And  as  a 
consequence  they  believe  that  every  man  is  turned  against  them,  every  hand 
is  against  them;  and  what  do  they  do?  Why,  they  go  back  into  the  same 
prison  from  which  they  came,  because  they  have  peace  of  mind  and  con- 
science there.  That  is  what  they  do ; and  then  they  go  back  and  back  until 
they  become  old  in  crime  and  old  in  years.  Then  what  happens?  Then 
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■when  they  get  too  old  for  crime  they  become  public  charges,  and  they  till 
our  county  homes.  God  forbid  that  I should  use  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ almshouse  ’ ’ 
or  of  “pauper  house,’’  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  was  spoken  about  here 
last  night  by  our  Lieutenant  Governor;  and  he  voiced  my  sentiments,  the 
very  things  I stand  for,  because  I never  know  how  soon  I may  get  to  that 
county  home,  and  I don ’t  want  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me  and  have 
someone  say  to  me,  “You  are  an  inmate  of  the  almshouse  or  the  poorhouse. ’’ 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Iavo  things  have  lately  occurred  which  will 
change  things  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  poor,  and  one 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  now  no  licensed  saloons  selling  alcoholic  beverages 
beyond  a certain  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  that  has  bred 
more  crime  and  poverty  than  the  open  saloon,  than  the  liquor  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  I trust  that  it  will  go  and  never  return.  By  reason,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  that  fact,  we  can  exj)ect  a lessening  of  the  number  within 
our  county  homes.  Furthermore,  there  is  another  good  omen  which  has 
lately  taken  place,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  women  have  been  enfranchised. 
Why  not,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said  a little  while  ago,  have  some  of  the 
ladies  sitting  upon  our  board?  Sitting  to  my  right  is  my  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Willard,  and  a better  friend  no  person  ever  had  than  she  is  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate;  and  if  we  had  a few  thousand,  a hundred  thousand,  of  such 
people  as  she,  then  the  q)oor  would  receive  their  just  reward.  I trust  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  women  with  their  votes  will  see  that  justice  is  done 
to  the  unfortunate.  You  have  often  heard  it  expressed  that  it  was  no  shame 
to  be  poor,  but  it  was  most  mighty  unliaiuly.  Well,  now,  that  is  about  true, 
is  it  not?  A great  many  peoj)le  are  poor,  they  are  unfortunate,  they  require 
the  aid  of  the  State,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  State,  not  because  they  wish 
it,  but  because  it  so  happens.  Tt  may  have  been  by  reason  of  their  own 
indulgence,  but  it  hnjjpens,  and  the  poor  we  always  have  with  us,  and  we 
ought  to  take  care  of  them  in  a right  wa}"  and  in  a right  spirit.  I say  it  is 
our  duty  then  as  a Convention  to  crystalize  our  thoughts  and  our  actions 
into  something  that  will  mean  some  good  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  State. 
I would  be  sorry,  indeed,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  go  home  from 
this  Convention  and  no  good  should  come  from  it  in  the  way  of  Legislation 
or  otherwise.  Why,  Mr.  West  said  that  we  had  something  over  twelve 
hundred  laws  on  the  statue  books  covering  the  poor.  They  should  be  all 
repealed  and  something  up  to  date  should  be  put  upon  the  statute  books. 
Why,  the  old  laws  of  1836  still  remain,  they  remain  there  intact,  except 
where  they  have  been  changed  or  modified  by  amendment.  Here  we  are  living 
our  lives  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  that  was  away  back  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century;  and  yet  we  still  retain  some  of  that  legislation  of  1836, 
and  I am  not  sure,  but  some  old  legislation  Avhen  this  State  was  a colony  in 
1771  is  now  on  the  statute  books. 

One  fault  of  mine  is  that  when  I get  up  to  speak  I speak  too  long.  Now, 
I think  I am  going  to  turn  it  over  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Mercur,  and  let  him 
finish  my  speech,  and  I will  close  by  saying,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  T 
desire  above  everything  else  that  some  good  comes  out  of  these  Conventions. 
I read  here  that  this  is  the  forty-fifth  Convention,  forty-five  meetings.  Now, 
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huve  we  iirrived  at  forty-five  per  cent,  of  efficiency  for  the  keeping  and 
maintaining  of  the  y>oot1  If  we  have  we  have  done  well.  If  we  have  not, 
we  have  not  done  well.  I trust  that  we  have  done  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
good  in  these  forty-fi^e  years  since  1875,  and  I think  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Legislative  ('ommittee  after  this  Convention  is  over  to  get  together  and 
suggest  to  the  Legislature  which  sits  in  this  room,  such  laws  and  such 
measures  as  will  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  State. 

The  Prestuent:  Is  Senator  Nason,  of  Erie,  in  the  room?  He  was  to 

take  part  in  Ihe  discussion. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Mercur,  Bradford  county.  May  I asl;  your  indulgence,  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen?  All  of  the  remarks  we  have  heard  here 
are  highly  instructive  and  entertaining;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  heard 
of  too  many  ills,  and  we  have  heard  too  fcAV  remedies  suggested  to  help 
existing  conditions.  I want  to  .say  one  word  to  my  friend  from  Danville, 
Mr.  We.st,  uho  seems  to  be  laboring  under  the  trouble  that  there  are  too 
many  poor  districts  in  Montour  county.  If  they  would  have  one  county 
home  and  abolish  all  the  separate  township  and  borough  districts  they 
would  get  along  a,  great  deal  better,  in  my  opinion. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  county  of  Bradford,  of  which  I have  the 
honor  to  be  a resident,  we  have  a model  country  home,  as  we  call  it.  We 
do  not  call  it  a “poorhouse, ” and  we  do  not  call  it  an  “almshouse.”  Under 
the  broad  and  sagacious  management  of  our  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, who  are  ex-officio  Directors  of  the  Poor,  we  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  an  excellent  superintendent  and  his  good  wife,  a very  important 
item  in  a county  home.  We  believe  we  have  the  model  country  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  not  a county  that  can  excel  it;  but  with  all  of 
that  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  poor  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  we 
have  this  serious  problem;  Tlie  act  of  1883  does  not  allow  young  children 
to  be  sent  to  a county  home.  We  have  in  the  County  of  Bradford  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  indigent,  dependent  and  neglected  chlidren.  We 
have  no  home  for  them.  We  have  forty  at  one  place,  and  I regret  to  say 
that  I fear  they  are  almost  herded  together  like  cattle.  The  idea  of  having 
girls  and  boys  together,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  that  way!  But  what 
can  we  do?  We  have  ten  more  at’another  farm,  and  we  have  as  many  more 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  We  have  tried  for  three  suc- 
cessive Legislatures  to  have  a county  home  bill  passed.  We  have  had  oppo- 
sition, seen  and  unseen,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  that  bill  passed 
until  the  session  of  1919,  and  then  we  all  threw  ipi  our  hands  in  joyful  glee 
that  we  had  at  last  accomplished  our  desires.  Then  our  hopes  wore 
crushed  and  we  became  despondent  when  the  Governor  in  his  wisdom  and 
judgment  vetoed  that  bill. 

Now,  I do  not  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  act  of  1883  that  allows 
one  comity  singly  or  more  counties  together  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
county  home,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  provisions  allowing 
tl.e  poor  districts  to  purchase  land  and  establish  and  maintain  that  home 
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upon  it.  Yet  we  eau  not  have  that  home  erected  upon  the  other  lands  of 
the  county  home.  It  has  got  to  be  removed  a distance  therefrom  and  can 
not  be  under  the  same  management  as  the  county  home. 

Now,  my  special  object  in  coming  here  to  attend  this  session— and  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  been  able  to  attend  a 
session  of  the  convention,  although  I have  been  county  attorney  or  solici- 
tor of  Bradford  County  for  nine  years — I came  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  asking  of  you  to  give  your  hearty  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
county  home  bill  for  these  poor  unfortunate  children.  We  have  a large 
part  of  them  and  we  take  care  of  them  the  best  we  can.  They  cost  us  on 
an  average  of  three  dollars  a w'eek  and  their  clothing  in  addition.  We  do 
not  intend  to  give  up  the  fight;  we  propose  to  put  this  bill  in  the  session 
and  propose  to  put  the  bill  through,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
excellent  incumbent  of  the  governor ’s  office,  who  is  making  such  a splen- 
did administration,  that  he  made  a mistake  in  vetoing  this  bill  in  1919, 
and  in  1921  he  will  sign  the  bill  and  it  will  become  a law.  I thank  you. 

The  Pkesident.  There  is  still  a minute  left  for  discussion. 

Mrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  of  West  Chester.  Why  does  Mr.  Mercur 
have  to  have  them  in  those  homes  so  closely  connected?  Where  is  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  to  take  care  of  those  children  and  put  them  in 
private  homes?  I think  we  do  not  want  the  children  in  the  capital  H 
home,  I think  w'e  want  to  have  them  in  private  homes  so  that  they  might 
have  as  nearly  normal  lives  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mercur.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  helped  us  to  a certain 
extent;  it  has  taken  a number  of  the  children.  In  the  main  nearly  all  of 
them  were  girls.  It  is  remarkable  w'hat  an  urgent  demand  exists  aU  over 
the  State  for  the  adoption  of  girls.  They  are  not  so  anxious  to  adopt 
boys.  I might  say  that  until  we  explained  the  merits  of  the  bill  we  had 
opposition  from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  They  did 
not  understand  the  bill  at  first,  but  in  the  legislature  of  1919  I am  very 
glad  to  say  that  they  gave  it  their  hearty  support. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gill,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  possibly  my 
friend  from  Bradford  County  has  not  fully  understood  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1883,  in  w'hich  authority  is  given  to  one  or  more  counties  to 
provide  an  industrial  home,  and  they  can  under  that  act,  and  under  acts 
already  in  existence  giving  authority  to  the  commissioners  of  the  counties 
and  directors  of  the  poor,  erect  just  such  a home  as  he  wants  to  have  under 
the  bill  he  speaks  of  which  was  vetoed.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
It  was  carefully  looked  into,  and  such  authority  is  already  conferred  upon 
the  county. 

Mr.  Mercur.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat.  As  the  county  solicitor  of  Bradford  County,  I 
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have  advised  our  county  commissioners  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
jmrchase  real  estate  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  erection  and  the  maintenance 
of  a county  home.  I may  say  that  I may  he  in  error.  I have  been  prac- 
ticing law  for  forty-five  years,  and  have  had  some  experience  in  that  time, 
active  practice  during  the  whole  time,  and  I do  not  stand  alone  in  the 
opinion  I have  given  to  our  board  of  county  commissioners.  I have  been 
reinforced  by  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts  and  by  lawyers  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  We  may  all  be  wrong. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gill.  It  seems  to  require  a further  statement.  It  is  very 
evident  that  as  there  are  twelve  hundred  laws  in  regard  to  the  poor  in  the 
sixty-seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania  they  are  not  all  alike,  and  I do  not 
know  how  many  could  apply  to  Bradford  County;  but  I do  not  think  that 
they  differ  very  much  in  different  counties,  and  that  which  would  apply 
to  Bradford,  Allegheny  or  Dauphin  might  not  apply  to  all  the  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  I may  say  further  that  the  matter  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  I have  been  informed  that  the  general 
law  does  not  permit  and  make  just  such  jirovisions  as  referred  to  and  that 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  personal  opinion  of  one  board  of  leading  judges 
and  leading  promoters  of  laws  for  the  care  of  children  and  of  charitable 
institutions  in  this  State  very  recently. 

Me.  Harry  A.  Jones,  of  Washington,  Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I take  it 
that  when  a man  asks  a question  he  does  it  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
information.  I want  to  invite  our  friend  to  come  down  to  Washington 
County  where  we  have  Iniilt  and  have  in  actual  operation  a children’s 
home,  built  under  the  Act  of  1883,  which  I understand  is  the  only  act 
which  provides  for  such  a building.  It  is  an  institution  we  are  very  proud 
of,  and  it  is  functioning  every  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any 
person  who  objects  to  a children’s  home  in  that  county,  the  way  to  test 
that  act  is  to  begin  digging  the  foundations  and  building  the  walls,  and 
let  some  of  the  tax-payers  raise  the  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  can 
do  it;  and  if  the  question  is  not  raised,  you  have  your  building  and  are 
taking  care  of  your  childi'en. 

Mr.  MI'RCUR.  I want  to  answer  him  by  saying  that  is  just  what  we 
liropose  to  do.  The  county  commissioners  entered  into  a contract  and 
have  obtained  an  ojition  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  We  are  going  to 
have  a bill  in  equity  filed  and  attempt  to  enjoin  the  county  commissioners 
from  the  execution  of  that  contract,  and  upon  the  decision  of  that  case  by 
the  court  of  final  resort  our  board  of  county  commissioners  will  then  act. 

The  President.  I want  to  make  the  following  announcement  before 
we  adjourn.  The  State  Librarian,  IMr.  Montgomery,  will  be  with  us  at  the 
county  home  tomorrow  morning  to  make  an  address  to  us.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  will  be  with  us  here  in  the 
hall  and  deliver  a short  address.  In  the  afternoon  we  will  have  Doctor 
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Martin,  Commissioner  of  Healtli,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  ^vill 
deliver  an  address.  These  are  all  state  officials  who  are  not  on  the  pro- 
gram. We  could  not  put  them  on.  We  asked  them  to  come  and  they 
consented  to  come  if  they  were  in  to^vn  and  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience and  we  left  it  at  that,  and  hence  these  arrangements  have  been 
made  since.  It  is  due  to  these  state  officials  who  not  only  come  to  look 
in  our  faces,  but  are  kind  enough  to  spare  the  time  for  a few  minutes,  a 
half  hour  or  so,  to  deliver  short  addresses  to  us,  that  we  all  be  here  to  hear 
them.  I trust  that  every  member  of  the  convention  will  be  at  the  session 
tomorrow  morning,  and  for  that  matter  tonight  and  all  day  tomorrow. 

At  4:10  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  convention  adjourned  untU  8 o’clock  P.  M. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 


The  c-ouvention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Seyfert  and  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Kt.  Eev.  Philip  E.  McDevitt,  Bishop  of  the  Harrisburg 
Diocese  of  the  Eoniaii  Catholic  Church. 

The  Pkesident.  Our  first  subject  this  evening  will  be  a “Comprehen- 
sive Plan  for  the  Care  of  the  Insane  and  Feeble-Minded,’’  by  Dr. 
D.  J.  McCarthy,  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  D.  J.  McCARTHY 

Dk.  D.  j.  McCarthy,  Pliiladelphia.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: A Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  organized  to  study 

some  plan  conforming  to  modern  methods  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
the  insane  and  feeble  minded,  that  might  guide  the  Board  in  its  attitude 
towards  legislation,  before  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  at 
other  times.  What  I am  giving  you  to-night  is  not  a detailed  report  of  this 
special  Committee,  but  represents  largely  my  own  point  of  view,  and  my 
own  attitude  as  a result  of  these  investigations. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a new  and  entirely  different  attitude  and 
point  of  view  have  developed  towards  both  the  questions  of  insanity  and 
feeble-mindeduess ; likewise  a change  of  point  of  view  as  to  the  causation 
of  mental  diseases,  to  the  intluence  of  heredity,  to  the  effect  of  initial  factors 
and  environment  and  initial  diseases,  in  short,  what  one  might  call  the  sub- 
stance of  insanity,  and  the  hopefulness  and  curability  of  the  disease  from 
a medical  standpoint.  This  new  idea  should  give  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  a new  and  different  atti- 
tude toward  their  problem. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  you  will  remember,  a convention  or  exhibi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  propaganda  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  child- 
ren was  organized,  and  was  taken  through  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I was  asked  on  the  inception  of  this  organization  whether  I would  lend  my 
name  to  this  exhibition  and  to  this  crusade.  I objected,  after  looking  over 
the  exhibition,  tor  the  reason  that  in  it,  feeble-mindedness,  even  the  slightest 
degree  of  mental  deficiency,  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a hopeless 
disease;  even  a very  slight  degree  of  mental  deficiency,  say  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  reduction  in  this  group,  was  considered  sufficient  to  place  upon  the 
descendants  of  that  individual  in  perpetuity,  the  stamp  of  mental  deficiency 
and  feeble-mindedness.  Now  those  of  us  who  had  studied  the  question  of 
feeble-mindedness,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  had  spent 
years  on  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  were  not  in  accord  with  that  point  of 
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view.  Nor  were  v;e,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accord  with  the  point  of  view 
that  would  take  men  o:*  women  of  the  child-bearing  age,  and  incarcerate 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  I alone  in  Philadelphia,  stood  against 
this  attitude  in  reference  to  slight  mental  deficiency,  or  to  that  of  moderate 
grade.  I insisted  at  that  time  that  there  are  certain  tj^pes,  where  the  ac- 
quired characteristic  did  not  come  from  the  preceding  generation;  that 
there  was  a certain  tj’pe  of  mental  deficiency  that  comes  from  accident  at 
birth,  accident  in  the  pre-natal  period,  infections  of  the  mother  before  the 
child  was  born,  infections  after  birth,  that  must  be  considered  as  an  acquired 
characteristic.  If  the  view  of  Turner  be  accepted,  any  of  these  acquired 
characteristics  t\'ould  be  transmitted  in  perpetuity;  and  that  is  the  point  of 
view  that  has  recently  changed.  It  is  now  believed  in  scientific  medicine, 
that  these  accidentaly  accpiired  characteristics,  even  though  they  be  mental 
are  not  transmitted.  There  is  no  scientific  reason  why  a mother,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  not  give  birth  to  relatively  normal  children. 

And  in  the  consideration  of  mental  diseases;  the  older  point  of  view  was 
that  mental  disease  was  a blemish  on  the  family  escutcheon,  that  insanity 
in  a family  stamped  it  as  what  one  might  call  a degenerate  family,  and  that 
a single  case  of  insanity  in  a family  meant  that  it  was  tainted,  and  that  the 
children  of  the  individual  should  not  marry  and  have  children,  and  that  the 
children  were  again  stamped  with  this  hereditary  taint.  We  are  rapidly 
losing  that  idea. 

We  are  now  taking  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  prevention 
of  insanity  at  the  functional  crises  of  life.  There  are  three  periods  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  which  are  of  importance  in  this 
respect.  The  first  period  is,  of  course,  the  pre-natal  period;  the  pre- 
natal period  when  the  child  is  developing  before  birth  is  the  extremely 
important  time  for  the  care  of  the  future  child.  For  example,  the  mother 
Avho  is  ill  during  this  period,  and  who  is  carrying  in  her  system  some  germ 
of  infection, — tuberculosis,  blood  poisoning,  syphilis,  etc.,  has  not  the 
vitality  to  properly  nourish  her  child,  and  there  is  the  added  possibility  of 
transmission,  not  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  some  defect,  that  is  going  to 
tell  on  the  future  history  of  the  child. 

Next  is  the  period  after  birth.  There  is  a tremendously  big  jump  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  year  in  the  development  of  the  brain  and  mental 
power  of  the  child. 

Then  comes  the  relatively  even,  level  period  of  life  from  the  fourth  year 
up  to  the  time  of  adolescence.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  year 
is  the  period  of  adolescence  when  the  child  is  developing  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  This  is  the  extremely  critical  period  of  life,  and  it  is  with  this 
period  of  life  that  we  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  question  of  handling  in- 
sanity from  the  standpoint  of  the  State. 

The  period  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  forty -fifth  year  of  life,  is  fairly 
well  balanced.  Then  comes  the  last  critical  period  of  life,  the  period  of 
change  of  life  in  woinen,  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  life. 
This  is  not  of  so  much  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  care  of 
mental  disease,  because  it  is  the  period  where  the  expectation  of  life  is 
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relatively  short,  and  where,  if  mental  diseases  develop,  even  though  incurable, 
the  individual  does  not  have  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  periods  with  which  we  are  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
production, are  the  pre-natal  and  post-natal  periods.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  establish  clinics  for  the  pre-natal  care  of  the  mother,  to  see  that 
every  mother  in  this  State  gets  the  proper  care  and  nutrition,  is  relieved  of 
exceptional  stress  and  strain,  and  gets  medical  atteJition  which  she  should 
have  in  order  that  the  coming  child  is  properly  cared  for.  That  is  a matter 
for  the  fState  Department  of  Health.  The  j)eriod  immediately  after  birth  is 
a period  ecjually  important.  The  infections  that  occur  immediately  after 
birth  often  produce  a serious  condition  at  the  time  of  adolescence.  For  ex- 
ample, a child  that  develops  tuberculosis  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  life 
will  need  six  months,  sometimes  tw'o  and  even  three  years  to  throw  off  the 
mfection.  During  that  period  f,  say,  three  years,  the  natural  defenses  of 
the  body,  the  thyroid  and  other  ductless  glands  are  subject  to  overstrain  in 
throwing  off  the  invading  infection.  Such  a great  strain  is  jdaced  upon 
these  defenses  of  the  body,  that  when  the  child  comes  through  that  period 
and  does  not  die,  and  then  comes  to  the  next  critical  period,  the  period  of 
adolescence,  the  stamp  of  previous  disease  is  on  him.  Tliis  second  period 
where  the  child  changes  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  is  a period  in  which 
these  glands  are  the  most  important  factors  at  work  to  change  the  child  to 
a man  or  W'oman,  and  if  these  defenses  have  been  so  badly  damaged  pre- 
viously, the  whole  defensive  mechanism  may  go  to  pieces,  and  the  resulting 
intoxication  may  show  itself  in  adolescence  insanitya  Heretofore  these 
forms  of  insanity  have  been  grouped  in  our  institutions,  and  called  by  a 
general  term.  Dementia  praecox.  Our  institutions  are  filled  with  these  cases. 

A great  German  doctor  said  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  cases  are  hope- 
less; that  means  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  these  cases  were  in  our  insane 
institutions  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives,  and  only  possibly  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  were  cured.  According  to  the  German  theory,  it  is  a 
degenerate  type  of  insanity  and  it  comes  down  from  the  parents,  and 
stamps  the  individual  and  the  family.  Some  of  us  who  paid  close  attention 
to  the  disease,  and  made  the  closest  study  of  it,  decline  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  German  authorities.  We  are  convinced  that  a fairly  large  propor- 
tion of  these  cases  are  developed  upon  this  basis  about  which  I have  been 
talking  to  you;  ujion  infections  in  early  childhood,  old  pulmonary  and 
systemic  nifections  throwing  too  much  strain  upon  the  body. 

If  you  take  the  histories  of  cases  in  private  practice  where  the  doctor  has 
opportunities  for  investigating  in  detail  the  various  members  of  the  family, 
you  will  find  in  practically  the  vast  majority  of  these  eases  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  insanity  in  the  family,  direct  or  indirect,  and  that  these  eases 
occur  in  i^crfectly  normal  families.  When  this  occurs  in  such  families,  it 
doesn’t  mean  any  more  in  those  families  than  if  the  patient  had  acquired 
measles  but  it  has  great  significance  from  the  standiioint  of  the  attitude  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  And  what  is  that  attitude?  It  is 
that  attitude  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  heredity  is  not  such  an 
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important  factor  as  we  had  early  considered  it,  but  that  acquired  disease 
and  focal  infections  in  the  developmental  period  are  of  great  importance.  I 
insist  that  in  every  case  of  insanity  that  comes  to  you,  if  you  get  it  early 
enough,  if  you  study  the  case,  it  you  have  proper  laboratory  facilities  for 
study  until  you  get  down  to  the  source  of  the  visceral  disease  or  infection  by 
investigation  of  the  case,  just  as  soon  as  you  do  that,  just  at  that  moment, 
you  can  say  pretty  definitely  when  the  individual  is  going  to  get  well,  what 
precautions  are  necessary,  and  what  the  future  of  the  individual  is  going  to 
be.  If  you  throw  up  your  hands  and  say  lhat  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent, 
are  hopeless  and  cannot  get  well,  then  they  are  not  going  to  get  well,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it. 

1 saw  a ease  to-day  in  consultation  just  of  this  type,  and  I said  to  the 
doctor,  “When  did  you  first  see  this  case?’’  He  said,  “About  two  years 
after  it  began.’’  I said,  “It  was  too  late.’’  These  cases  .should  be  treated 
early  where  we  can  give  the  treatment  at  the  beginning  to  relieve  the  intoxi- 
cation before  it  does  permanent  damage  to  the  brain  cells.  In  this  respect 
the  form  of  investigation  does  not  differ  from  the  investigation  of  chronic 
poisoning  from  lead  or  chronic  poisoning  from  arsenic  or  mercury.  If  you 
get  such  a case  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  or  mercury,  or  a ease  of  poisoning 
from  alcohol,  early,  it  is  cural)le,  but  if  it  has  lasted  two  or  more  years  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  on  because  the  damage  to  the  brain  has  occured  and 
can  not  be  changed  any  more  than  poisons  from  the  lung,  brain  ,heart,  liver 
and  other  organs  in  the  patient.  Heredity  plays  its  part  in  sensitizing  an 
individual  to  toxines.  In  an  unbalanced  individual  a small  amount  of 
toxine  will  cause  mental  disturbance  that  would  not  affect  a more  stabile 
mind.  You  in  your  own  experience  know  that  one  man  will  get  drunk  on 
one  glass  of  beer,  and  another  will  be  aide  to  drink  six  or  eight  quarts  of 
beer.  This  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  connection  with  the  sensitized 
individuals  or  individual.  Now,  if  you  bear  that  in  mind  you  will  get  this 
new  conception  of  mental  disease,  and  an  entirely  different  point  of  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  mental  diseases. 

What  is  that  duty  of  the  State?  The  dirty  of  the  State,  I take  it,  is  to  do 
for  the  poor  individual  who  is  the  ward  of  the  State  exactly  what  the  ad- 
vanced type  of  doctor  does  for  the  private  patient  when  he  comes  to  him. 
What  is  the  difference  here?  Y"ou  take  a private  institution,  for  example, 
or  a private  sanitorium,  with  modern  equipment,  with  laboratories  for  the 
careful  study  of  the  case,  with  a nurse  for  each  patient,  with  a doctor  who 
has  charge  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge to  properly  supervise,  study  and  treat  them,  and  under  such  conditions 
an  experienced  superintendent  has  said  that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
mentally  diseased  get  well,  and  that  if  he  got  these  cases  in  the  early  stage 
he  could  raise  it  to  eighty  per  cent.  What  is  the  record  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions? It  is  very  far  from  this.  What  does  that  mean  in  Pennsylvania? 
It  means  that  thousands  of  individuals  are  wards  of  the  State  and  are 
spending  a period  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years  in  institutions 
who  should  have  been  cured.  How  can  you  prevent  it?  You  can  prevent  it 
by  giving  to  the  poor  individual  of  the  State  that  same  concentrated  care 
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and  treatment  that  the  private  individual  gets.  Can  it  be  done?  Certainly 
it  can.  How?  By  simply  changing  the  method  of  handling  the  insane  of 
the  State.  By  the  organization  of  a sufficient  number  of  psychopathic 
hospitals  for  intensive  study  and  care  of  early  cases  of  mental  disease. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  in  mind  the  organization  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvaniii  of  four  psychopathic  hospitals  for  just  such  intensive  care 
and  treatment.  One  is  planned  in  Philadelphia.  County  and  will  probably 
be  developed  in  the  future  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Then  there  should  be  three  others,  one  in  the  eastern,  one  in  the  central, 
and  one  in  the  western  yiart  of  the  State.  You  may  not  know  that  a psy- 
copathic  hospital  differs  from  the  IIarrisl.)urg  Hospitals,  the  Norristown 
Hospital,  the  iJixmoiit  Ho.spital,  or  any  other  insane  institution;  you  may 
not  know  just  what  I am  talking  about.  In  a well  known  institution  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  the  head  of  the  sanatorium  insisted  that  the  institution 
could  net  be  extended  o\er  two  hundred  bods  capacity  because  he  could  not 
scientifically  handle  or  treat  over  two  hundred  cases.  The  same  is  true  of 
an  institution  for  mental  diseases.  The  superintendent  of  the  institution 
is  not  doing  his  dutj"  unless  he  knows  every  patient  in  it,  and  not  delegate 
this  duty  to  somebodj’  else ; but  if  he  is  a well-trained,  exceptionally  well- 
trained  doctor  and  executive,  it  is  his  duty  to  know  very  patient  in  the  insti- 
tution, not  only  know  him  liy  name,  but  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
patient.  No  one  knows  without  stiulying  the  life  of  the  individual  all  those 
factors  of  every  man’s  disease  and  the  physical  condition  of  every  organ  in 
the  body,  or  the  functions  of  each  organ  in  the  body,  and  exactly  what 
methods  are  needed  to  treat  those  ilisturbed  functions.  In  a hospital  of 
this  kind  there  ought  to  be  a nurse  to  two  or  three  patients,  certainly  not 
more  than  one  nurse  to  four  patients.  You  ought  to  have  one  doctor  to  not 
more  than  twenty  patients,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  efficient  insti- 
tution it  is  going  to  be  an  institution  handled  at  greater  expense  than  an 
institution  like  the  hospital  tor  the  insane  here  in  Harrisburg.  But  then 
on  the  other  hand  you  say  if  we  handle  our  insane  along  those  lines,  at  the 
end  of  six  months  we  will  reduce  our  admission  into  these  institutions  by 
over  fifty  per  cent.  That  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  the  State; 
and  in  the  second  irlace,  if  you  reduce  it  by  so  much  then  you  will  reduce  it 
still  more  by  taking  the  other  fifty  per  cent,  and  putting  a certain  number 
of  that  percentage  under  ]iarole;  but  in  addition  to  that  you  do  something 
else.  You  take  a mixed  institution  such  as  that  at  Harrisburg,  with  say 
twelve  hundred  patients,  and  the  twelve  hundred  patients  need  attendants, 
nurses  and  doctors  uniformly  for  all  groups  of  eases  some  of  which  are 
hopeless  and  are  never  going  to  get  well,  (particularly  those  resulting  from 
alcohol,  .syphilis,  and  so  forth.)  Is  it  worth  while  to  give  concentrated  at- 
tention to  that  group  of  cases?  You  say  no,  not  at  all.  So  instead  of 
having  one  doctor  to  one  hundred  patients  of  the  custodial  type,  you  can 
take  your  hopeless  group  and  separate  it  and  put  it  into  an  institution  and 
there  you  can  have  one  doctor,  you  can  h.ave  one  trained  nurse  with  suffici- 
ent attendants  that  can  handle  three  or  four  hundred  patients.  It  is  largely 
a matter  of  making  these  old  cases  comfortable,  and  a matter  of  good 
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liousekeeping ; they  are  absolutely  lioiieless.  So  in  your  comprehensive  plan 
you  can  have  a plan  -which  entails  concentrated  efforts  and  you  can  put  all 
of  your  acute  mental  cases  and  also  the  mildest  cases  in  a hospital  -\vith  the 
very  test  medical  attention  that  an  indi-^idual  of  that  kind  could  get  any- 
where. You  take  that  group  of  cases  and  saj’  you  will  only  accept  patients 
who  are  going  to  get  well  within  sis  months,  and  those  who  are  going  to  take 
longer  than  six  months  will  have  to  go  to  a second  hospital,  or  intermediate 
group.  A patient  who  is  practically  well  you  do  not  want  to  turn  out  in 
the  maelstrom  of  life;  therefore  there  should  be  attached  to  this  psycho- 
l^athie  hospital  a con-salescent  hospital  -where  the  patient  could  he  benefited 
by  farm  life  and  given  light  work  for  a period  of  two,  three,  four  or  five 
months  longer. 

In  the  four  hospitals  for  the  treatmeiit  of  the  acute  eases  the  period  of 
treatment  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  six  or  eight  months. 

We  Pennsylvanians  humbly  aeknwledge  that  we  have  failed  in  the 
march  of  progress,  notwithstanding  tlie  tremendous  success  which  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  had  in  the  line  of  industry,  the  tremendous 
works  in  Pittsburgh,  our  railroads  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  must 
admit  that  the  State  has  failed  in  the  scientific  handling  of  its  insane. 
Ajfter  all  this  march  of  the  chariot  of  progress,  there  is  in  its  wake  this 
tremendous  amount  of  wasted,  broken  humanity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  take  care  of  these  individuals,  to  take  care  of  them  decently,  and  not  in  a 
hodgepodge  way,  because  they  are  as  much  a part  of  the  success  or  progress 
in  Pennsylvania  as  the  board  of  governors  at  the  head  of  a gi-eat  industry. 
They  have  failed  and  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  success;  they  are 
a part  of  it  and  they  have  given  their  best. 

I will  read  to  you,  for  example,  to  show  what  this  thing  means  for  Phila- 
delphia County,  how  long  these  patients  in  the  Insane  Department  at 
Blockley  stayed,  (even  under  conditions  which  were  very  difficult  for  doctors, 
nurses  and  superintendents)  and  what  the  results  were  at  that  institution. 
Out  of  a total  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  patients  discharged,  restored 
or  improved  in  1917,  thirty-two  patients  remained  only  three  months. 
Twenty-nine  patients  remained  from  four  to  six  months,  thirty-eight  patients 
remained  from  seven  to  twelve  months,  twelve  patients  remained  from  thir- 
teen to  eighteen  inonths,  three  patients  remained  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
mouths,  and  five  patients  remained  over  two  years.  In  other  words,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  thirty-two  eases  remained  only  three 
months  in  the  institution.  What  was  the  sense  of  stamping  that  individual 
as  insane?  If  he  could  be  sent  to  a psychopathic  hospital  he  is  not  stamped 
with  insanity ; he  could  go  on  through  life  ndthout  the  stigma  on  him  that 
he  was  insane,  and  could  be  trusted  in  a position  of  responsibility. 
Certainly  those  thirty -two  patients  had  the  right  in  Pennsylvania  to  treat- 
ment somewhere,  and  not  in  an  institution  for  the  insane,and  the  same  is 
true  of  those  who  were  there  from  four  to  six  months  and  from  seven  to 
twelve  months.  In  other  words,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  re- 
mained less  than  six  months.  The  total  number  of  those  discharged  was 
just  double  that.  If  tott  reduce  that  jiereentage  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
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the  curability  of  cases. 

We  are  making  a survey  of  these  various  institutions  of  the  State  to  get 
an  idea  of  liow  many  or  what  percentage  of  eases  are  curable.  The 
charitable  institutions  would,  in  future  not  be  sO'  large,  for  this  gives 
an  idea  of  the  curability  of  mental  diseases  even  under  crude  conditions,  so 
to  speak,  in  a large,  complex  municipality  such  as,  Philadelphia..  So  much 
for  tlie  subject  of  insanity  and  the  general  handling  of  the  cases  and  the 
results  accomplished.  In  order  to  properly  care  for  them  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  they  be  stamped  as  insane  (when  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
can  be  reconstituted  within  a year  and  returned  as  efficient  producers  for  the 
State  and  their  families,)  and  turned  into  a large  State  institution  of  three 
thousand  beds  like  that  at  Norristown  where  the  majority  are  confined  be- 
hind bars — to  all  intents  and  purposes  a prison  life. 

All  the  adolescents  should  at  first  be  treated  in  a hospital,  not  an  asylum — 
with  all  that  hospital  care  and  good  nursing  means,  such  as  that  given  to 
cases  of  pneumonia,  or  with  typhoid  fcs'er  or  tuberculosis  or  heart  or  kidney 
disease  means — just  this  and  nothing  more  than  this,  but  surely  nothing 
less  than  this — the  thousands  of  eases  that  would  be  cured  in  such  a hospital 
— a psycopathic  hospital — • would  take  the  burden  of  years  of  care  of  these 
patients  off  the  State.  If  only  ten  per  cent,  were  cured  it  would  more  than 
pay  the  State,  but  a conservative  estimate  would  place  this  figure  more 
nearly  at  fifty  i>er  cent.  The  stigma  of  “Norristown”  to  a Philadelphia 
family  can  not  be  lived  down  in  a life  time.  If  it  is  not  necessary  why  do 
it?  It  is  not  a matter  of  cost  because  the  State  would  gain  in  a few  years. 

Wlicn  you  come  to  the  siffijeet  of  tlie  feeble-minded,  you  are  dealing  with 
the  same  situation.  The  old  idea  was  to  take  a State  institution  and  throw 
the  mental  flefectives  hodgepodge  together,  committed  by  the  municipality 
mayl)e  to  Sping  City  or  some  such  institution.  The  slightlj"  defective  and 
the  worst  imbecile  went  to  Spring  City.  That  was  the  old  way.  We  are 
gradually  getting  away  from  that.  The  newer  idea  is  that  the  type  of  al- 
most normal  intelligence  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  by  itself,  the  inter- 
mediate group  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  by  itself,  and  finally  the  lower 
group,  the  custodial  group,  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  by  itself.  This 
gives  you  some  idea  and  some  conception  of  the  newer  ideas  that  are  de- 
veloping in  reference  to  mental  diseases:  the  idea  of  the  curability  of  mental 
diseases,  of  a more  hopeful  point  of  view  about  the  transmission  of  mental 
diseases  and  feeble-mindedness  from  the  defective  mother  to  her  children. 
The  most  insane  thing  about  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  mental  eases 
in  this  State  is  not  the  patient,  but  the  method  of  handling  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  humanity. 

In  order  to  handle  the  problem  in  a sane  and  scientific  manner  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  plan  represents  the  minimum  of  requirement  to  satisfy 
our  present  conceptions  of  insanity  and  its  cure. 

A.  Three  Psychopathic  Hospitals  with  a capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  beds  each  for  the  intensive  treatment  of  curable  cases  within  a period 
of  six  months — these  with  the  Philadelphia  County  Hospital  would  give  a 
bed  capacity  of  one  thousand. 
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B.  Three  convalescent  farms,  with  a medical  director,  a physical  direc- 
tor and  facilities  for  occupational  treatment,  to  which  the  patient  could  be 
sent  at  the  earliest  moment  from  the  psycopathic  hospital  and  from  the 
group  C institutions  about  to  be  described.  (C.) 

C.  Four  asylums  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  beds  each  for  the 
intensive  treatment  of  cases  curable  in  from  six  months  to  two  years.  The 
existing  institutions  at  Danville,  Allentown,  Warren,  etc.,  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  They  would  be  converted  into  modified  psychopathic  hospitals. 
Patients  who  recover  would  be  sent  to  the  convalescent  farms;  patients  who 
became  chronic  and  hopeless  would  be  sent  to  the  next  group  (D.) 

D.  Asylums  for  tlio  custodial  care  of  chronic  hopeless  cases;  those 
demented  and  where  intensive  medical  treatment  and  nursing  are  wasted, 
but  where  the  patient  must  lie  given  a good  home,  good  food  and  sympa- 
thetic handling. 

The  onW  new  institutions  necessary  in  such  an  ideal  scheme  would  be 
three  P-syehopathic  Hospitals.  This  year  we  will  ask  the  Legislature  for  two 
of  these  hospitals.  In  these  psychopathic  hosintals  an  oppotunity  will  be 
afforded  to  the  young  doctors  in  the  larger  asylums,  for  training  in  the  most 
advanced  lines  of  study  and  treatment  and  prevention  of  insanity;  indeed 
a physician  should  not  be  permited  to  treat  the  insane  who  has  not  had  such 
a course  of  training  in  a psychopathic  hospital.  In  a few  years  the  wdiole 
atmosphere  and  attitude  of  our  institutions  for  the  insane  would  change 

for  the  better.  Pennsylvania  with  little  expense  could  in  this  way  lead 
the  world  in  the  scientific  and  efficient  handling  of  the  poblems. 

Due  to  insufficient  and  incomplete  report  by  the  stenographer  who  was  on  duty  at 
this  session,  of  Dr.  McCarthy’s  address,  it  unfortunately  cannot  be  presented  in  full  as  de- 
livered by  him.  When  inviting  Dr.  McCarthy  to  deliver  his  address,  the  officers  had 
promised  him  accurate  and  competent  service.  We  greatly  regret  that  the  assistant  brought 
in  by  the  man  we  had  engaged  failed  to  give  the  service  that  we  had  expected.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Association.  Dr.  McCarthy  has  very  kindly  taken  the 
time  to  revise  the  stenographer’s  report,  giving  us  an  abstract  covering  the  main  points  of 
his  excellent  address  on  this  most  important  subject.  We  greatly  regret  that  it  was  not  re- 
ported in  full. 
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The  Pkesident.  The  next  feature  on  the  program  is  ‘ ‘ The  Public 
Schools  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children,  ’ ’ by  Dr.  Francis  N.  Maxfield, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Psychology  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Dr.  Francis  N.  Maxfield,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Convention-.  What  I have  to  say  will  be  in  the  way  of 
calling  to  your  minds  what  you  already  know  in  connection  with  this 
Cfuestion.  One  of  the  things  which  is  obvious' in  connection  with  the  pro- 
blem is  that  a new  situation  was  faced  by  those  responsible  for  organizing 
puldic  education  when  our  present  public  school  program  was  adopted, 
because  it  differed  from  previous  ijrograms  in  being  intended  to  be  uni- 
\ersal,  that  is,  that  it  should  apply  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 

Furthermore  it  came  to  be  and  is  in  practically  every  state  not  only  a 
universal  but  a compulsory  program,  within  certain  set  ages.  It  has  been, 
as  far  as  the  elementary  gr’ades  are  concerned  at  least,  a practically  uni- 
form program;  the  same  subjects  are  taught  and  in  much  the  same  method 
regardless  of  whether  the  boy  or  girl  is  to  finish  school  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade  or  whether  he  is  to  graduate  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
go  on  through  the  high  school  or  even  college.  It  is  practically  a uniform 
program,  regardless  of  his  future.  When  our  school  superintendents  and 
principals  undertake  to  administer  such  a program  it  means,  as  we  all 
know,  that  very  serious  difficulties  present  themselves.  We  have,  for 
example,  the  problem  of  retardation.  We  find  lioys  and  girls  dropping 
behind,  although  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  make  jirogress  of  a grade 
each  year.  We  have  adopted  a course  so  difficult,  or  administer  it  so 
badly,  or  fail  to  learn  how  to  administer  it  so  well,  whichever  way  you  put 
it,  that  the  average  child  can  not  go  through  these  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  in  eight  years.  Of  course,  so  many  drop  out  that  it  is 
not  possilde  to  compute  exactly  what  that  rate  of  progress  for  the  eight 
grades  is.  If  we  take  as  a basis  for  that  estimate  the  rate  of  progress  that 
is  made  in  the  first  five  grades,  it  takes  the  average  boy  or  girl  from  nine  to 
ten  years  to  complete  these  eight  grades.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of 
expecting  a uniform  system  to  fit  all  capacities.  If  it  does  not  fit,  we  allow 
this  repeating  and  the  conseciuent  retardation  and  we  make  relatively  little 
pro\ision  for  acceleration  of  the  brighter  children.  Our  bright  children  are 
at  present  more  retarded  than  our  dull  children.  There  are  more  bright 
children  behind  the  grade  where  they  ought  to  lie  in  school  than  there  are 
dull  children  behind  the  grade  where  they  should  be;  so  little  have  we  taken 
into  account  the  natural  capabilities  and  capacities  of  the  children  to  whom 
we  have  attempted  to  apiply  this  program  of  universal,  academic,  elementary 
instruction. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  have  attempted  to  carry  out  this  uni- 
form plan.  To  a certain  extent  it  has  been  a lack  of  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  particularly  true  that  fundamental  in  our  public  school 
system  has  been  the  idea  of  democracy,  which  means  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  and  “equal”  has  meant  identical  treatment  for  all.  If  we  are  going 
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to  give  each  boy  a fair  chance  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
we  tell  him  he  may  be,  we  certainly  should  not,  we  say,  curtail  his  school 
course  by  telling  him  he  should  not  learn  to  read  and  write.  Even  if  we  can 
demonstrate  that  he  will  never  learn  to  read  and  write  successfully  we  still 
say,  “Let  him  try  and  do  w'hat  he  can.  If  the  system  breaks  down,  don’t 
blame  the  system.  You  had  your  chance  and  your  opportunity.’’  That 
has  been  our  attitude,  and  I think  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, we  should  preserve  that  ideal.  But  equal  opportunity  does  not 
necessarily  mean  uniform,  identical  treatment. 

There  has  been  very  little  differentiation  in  this  uniform  academic  course 
of  study  so  far  as  the  elementary  grades  are  concerned.  There  has  been 
more  in  secondary  education  and  high-school  work.  One  of  the  great  edu- 
cational experiments  of  the  last  century,  as  you  know,  was  the  work  of 
General  Armstrong  at  Hampton  Institute.  We  applied  this  democratic 
theory  to  white  boys  and  girls  and  to  wLite  young  men  and  young  women. 
We  were  quite  ready  to  try  the  experiment  of  a different  kind  of  education 
on  the  negro.  That  experiment  taught  us  valuable  lessons.  Commissions 
from  Europe  came  to  visit  Hampton,  and  from  that  experiment  we  have 
developed  our  technical  high  schools,  and  the  futher  differentation  of  sec- 
ondary education.  This  change  has  come  in  by  the  back  door,  so  to  speak, 
but  now  makes  no  apology  for  itself.  Ho  one  thinks  it  undemocratic  to  have 
a commercial  high  school  or  a technical  manual  training  high  school..  We 
point  to  these  and  to  our  vocational  school  with  pride.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
old  classical  course  in  secondary  education  which  is  more  or  less  on  the 
defensive  at  the  present  time,  so  successful  has  been  that  differentiation  in 
secondary  education.  Down  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  has  been 
a slight  differentiation  in  elementary  education.  There  has  been  some  for 
the  physical  defective,  of  course ; that  is,  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
those  with  physical  handicaps.  Hore  recently  there  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  provision  for  the  mentally  defective.  Where  this  wmrk  is  organ- 
ized in  the  best  fashion,  it  is  not  confined  to  a separate  “special  class’’ 
here  and  there,  but  to  a sjiecial  school  with  a number  of  classes,  allowing 
for  grading  of  these  mental  defectives.  In  such  a school  a minimum  of 
academic  work  is  given.  Here  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  faced  squarely. 
If  a boy  is  never  going  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  usefully,  we  give  him 
only  enough  reading  and  writing  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  which  means 
about  one  period  in  five  of  academic  work.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  what 
might  be  called  x’’i’e-vocational  training,  rather  than  education  of  an  aca- 
demic typie.  The  significant  thing  about  it,  from  the  standpoint  from  which 
I am  sp)eaking,  is  a differentiation  which  takes  into  account  the  capabilities 
and  cajracities  of  the  child,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  lose  himself,  and  then 
blaming  him  for  becoming  a failure  in  a system  to  which  he  is  not  at  all 
suited  by  nature. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  special  classes  for  the  mentally  defective 
is  not  so  much  to  offer  advantages  to  the  mentally  defective  pupil  himself. 
It  would  not  be  a justifiable  use  of  school  funds  to  treble  the  amount  spent 
for  each  pupil  per  year,  as  is  qiraetically  necessary  in  this  class,  if  we 
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merely  make  an  attempt  to  train  these  mentally  defective  children.  The 
real  warrant  for  trebling  the  expense  per  capita  is  the  gain  to  the  normal 
child  left  behind  in  tlie  classes  from  which  these  children  have  been  taken, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teacher  of  the  normal  children,  the  better 
grading  made  possible  by  their  removal  from  the  normal  children.  Here  is 
where  the  largest  returns  for  the  money  expended  may  be  found.  It  is  this 
reason  which  should  be  urged  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  State 
law,  in  making  appeal  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  Boards  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  and  teachers  for  such  classes. 

The  second  most  important  reason,  as  I see  it,  for  these  classes  is  that 
we  have  in  them  a beginning  of  differentiation  of  elementary  education 
which  is  experimental  in  its  nature,  and  which  will  lead  the  way  to  still 
further  differentiation  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Of  course,  the  third  reason  is  an  obvious  one — that  we  are  obligated  to 
give  the  mentally  defective  as  much  training  as  they  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing. That  is  the  reason  which  is  ordinarily  put  first.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, it  should  be  put  last.  In  these  special  classes,  particularly  where  they 
are  grouped  in  special  schools,  we  liave  a smaller  class,  under  teachers  who 
usually  have  some  special  training  for  that  work — boys  and  girls  competing 
more  or  less  in  a homogeneous  group  with  their  equals,  rather  than  trying 
to  do  something  for  which  they  are  entirely  unfitted  in  competition  %vith 
those  who  are  by  no  means  equal  to  them.  These  children  are  taught  by 
special  methods,  with  a curriculum  having  a content  particularly  suited  to 
their  needs. 

The  progress  in  this  line  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  in  developing 
methods  for  teaching  bright  children.  It  has  been  a simpler  problem  to 
handle,  and  we  know  much  better  at  the  present  time  what  kind  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  mentally  defective  children  than  we  know  what  should 
be  given  to  the  very  bright  children.  This  work  has  been  suggested  to  us, 
however,  the  possibility  of  giving  the  very  bright  children  different  treat- 
ment, and  in  that  way  it  is  a particularly  hopeful  development  to  encourage. 

In  some  ways  this  dealing  with  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  classes 
of  our  public  schools  touches  very  little  the  fundamental  problems  of  their 
later  social  adjustment.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  use  should  be  made  of 
these  classes,  particularly  along  the  lines  which  Dr.  McCarthy  has  referred 
to,  in  the  study  of  individual  cases,  so  that  we  may  have  knowledge  of  the 
types  represented  there.  I refer  not  only  to  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency 
as  expressed  by  some  measure  of  their  intelligence,  but  also  to  those  in- 
stinctive and  moral  reactions  which  make  up  what  we  call  temperament, 
their  ability  to  get  on  with  others,  their  docility,  their  trainability,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  criminal  tendencies,  their  excitability,  and  so  on.  The 
question  of  ‘ ‘ parole  ’ ’ to  parents,  that  is,  leaving  these  children  in  the 
home,  is  conditioned,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  not  alone  by  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  but  by  those  other  factors.  It  is  also  conditioned  by 
sex.  A higher  degree  of  mental  stability  and  docility  is  desirable  in  a girl 
to  be  paroled  to  the  care  of  her  parents,  for  instance,  than  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a boy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  should  join  hands 
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■with  other  social  agencies  working  in  the  State  in  helping  to  define  the 
tj’p>es  of  children-  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  so  that  when  the  pupil  comes 
to  be  sixteen  years  of  age  we  may  know  to  which  class  he  belongs,  and 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  left  ■with  his  parents.  They  may  be  responsible 
people  and  understand  his  case,  and  know  that  he  can  work  ■well  on  a 
farm.  He  may  be  a docile  boy  with  no  criminal  tendencies,  not  unstable,  in 
good  health,  with  natural  capabilities  for  earning,  a living,  physically  in 
good  shape,  but  still  mentally  deficient.  In  a responsible  family  in  a rural 
community,  for  example,  such  a boy  may  in  many  cases  be  much  better  off 
at  home  than  in  an  institution.  Moreover  the  school,  through  its  contact 
with  the  home,  or  through  social  Avorkers,  visiting  teachers,  or  school 
nurses,  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  degree  of  responsibility  which 
exists  in  that  home. 

We  have  already  in  our  Child  Welfare  Societies  and  also  in  our  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  of  other  Courts  dealing  Avith  the  relation- 
ship of  parents  to  children  the  concept  of  “proper  guardianship’’ — that  is 
— children  are  removed  from  parents  because  of  “improper  guardianship.’’ 
The  school  can  be  helpful  in  looking  to  the  future  of  these  boys  and  girls 
and  being  able  to  see  wdiether  there  is  proper  guardianship,  realizing,  as 
we  do,  that  there  should  be  a higher  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  children  than  in  the  ease  of 
the  normal  child.  The  guardianship  of  the  parent  is  not  so  important  to 
the  normal  child  after  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age ; whereas,  the 
problem  aaHI  alwnys  be  serious  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  boys  and  girls 
to  whom  Ave  have  referred,  from  the  present  time  right  through  their  adult 
life.  But  even  if  v:e  propose  what  seems  to  be  a stupendous  and  impossible 
program  of  segregation  of  (til  feeble-minded  in  a State  institution  without 
regard  to  some  of  the  considerations  laid  before  you  this  evening,  carrying 
out  this  program  seems  a very  remote  possibility,  and  I agree  Avith  the 
previous  speaker  that  it  is  not  even  desirable.  HoAvever,  the  school,  through 
these  special  classes,  and  the  Avork  of  psychological  and  medical  examiners 
and  the  social  ■w’orkers  or  school  nurse  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  a study  of  the  child  during  the  school  period. 

I wish  to  say  in  closing  that  the  next  line  of  differentiation  in  our  ele- 
mentary grades  should  be  to  provide  for  that  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
Avho  are  noAv  marking  time,  waiting  to  be  old  enough  to  get  Avorking  certi- 
ficates. These  contribute  liberally  to  the  number  of  truants  and  juvenile 
delinquents.  They  are  restive  and  dissatisfied  in  a school  system  to  which 
they  are  ill  adapted.  Since  they  can  not  change  their  natural  capabilities, 
the  system  must  be  adapted  to  them,  so  that  aa-o  niaj^  give  them  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  other  children  haA'e.  I examined  a boy  yesterday  afternoon 
for  example,  Avho  AA'ould  be  better  off  if  he  Avere  called  feeble-minded,  be- 
cause I could  then  refer  him  to  a school  Avhere  he  Avould  hare  a good 
oppoi'tunity.  He  is  not  feeble-minded,  but  he  Avill  never  read  and  Avrite 
usefull}';  he  is  an  illiterate,  and  Avill  ahvays  be  an  illiterate.  Yet  his  city 
schbol  system  has  no  place  for  him. 

We  Avho  attend  CouA'entions  of  this  kind  form  an  unduly  high  estimate  of 
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human  intelligence.  We  wish  to  keep  the  hoys  and  girls  in  school  and  let 
them  go  through  the  high  school,  forgetting  that  the  average  lioy  could 
never  go  through  the  high  school — he  is  not  intelligent  enough.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  have  secondary  education  for  that  boy.  We 
should  have  further  differentiatioTi  and  give  hoys  and  girls  secondary  edu- 
cation suited  to  their  age,  but  to  suggest  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
them  all  into  the  high  school  as  constituted  at  present  is  an  al)solutely  im- 
possible program.  We  have  urged  as  the  argument  for  that  program  the 
success  of  the  hoy  who  has  gone  through  high  school  as  compared  with  the 
boy  who  has  not,  forgetting  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  he  has  made  a suc- 
cess is  not  because  he  has  gone  through  the  high  school.  The  main  reason 
why  he  has  done  better  than  the  boy  who  did  not  get  through,  is  not  that 
he  has  liettcr  training,  though  this  has  helped  him,  but  that  he  has  better 
natural  capabilities  and  capacities.  We  could  have  much  more  differentia- 
tion in  elementary  education  along  the  lines  which  have  been  devleoped  in 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Of  course,  if  it  is  definitely  known  that  the 
child  is  feeble-minded,  just  as  at  the  Hamiffon  Institute  in  the  case  of  the 
negro,  we  have  not  allowed  ideals  of  demacracy  to  prevent  this  differentia- 
tion. No  more  should  we  do  so  if  we  find  that  a boy  is  going  to  be  an  illit- 
erate, semi-skilled  workman.  To  keej)  him  marking  time  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  waiting  until  he  can  get  his  working  papers  is  educational  mal- 
practice, something  we  shall  look  back  upon  later  with  horror  as  a practice 
contributory  to  the  very  proldems  of  crime  and  delinquency  with  which 
many  of  you  have  to  deal.  It  is  along  that  line  that  I think  this  develop- 
ment is  most  hoj)eful. 

The  President:  The  questions  discussed  tonight  are  now  open  for  dis- 

cussion. The  program  authorizes  Norbert  J.  Melville,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Norbert  J.  Melville,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  When  one  of  the  pioneer  workers  in  this  field  up  in  Canada, 

Dr.  Helen  iMacMurchy,  decided  to  write  a book  on  the  subject,  she  called 
her  book  “The  Almosts.  ” I suppose  another  term  for  the  “almosts” 
would  be  the  “near-normal.”  Now,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  grasp 
the  distinction  between  the  “almosts,”  or  the  “near-normal”  and  the 
normal.  So  perhaps  you  will  pardon  a pleasantry  for  a moment ; it  might 
bring  that  distinction  home  to  you.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard 
the  pleasantry,  which  is  i)assed  in  many  quarters,  that  the  person  who 
christened  “two  seventy-five”  as  near-beer  was  no  judge  of  distance.  Now, 
those  who  s])eak  of  the  near-normals,  if  they  mean  the  same  thing,  might 
well  be  said  to  be  no  judges  of  distance. 

Dr.  MacMurchy,  I think,  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
distinguisliing  between  the  “almosts”  and  the  normal.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  “almosts”  that  are  specially  significant.  One  kind  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy well  called  our  attention  to,  the  one  that  is  almost  normal,  but  has  a 
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slight  degree  of  insanity.  Dr.  McCarthy,  I think,  has  made  you  to  see  or 
realize  how  much  might  he  done  for  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  insane  if  we 
had  the  means  at  ha»d  to  take  important  steps  when  that  eighty  per  cent, 
are  as  yet  in  the  “almost”  class,  when  they  are  just  slightly  mentally  ill. 
Today  Ave  Avait  for  tAvo  years  or  more,  until  they  liaA’e  perhajAS  passed  OA’er 
into  the  hopeless  class  before  anything  is  done ; but  if  A\'e  haA’e  means  to  do 
something  in  tliese  early  stages,  Avhen  these  persons  are  just  in  the  “almost” 
group  of  the  insanities,  something  such  as  Dr.  MaCarthy  has  so  AA'ell  pre- 
sented to  us  tonight  might  AA’ell  be  aehieA’ed. 

There  is  another  ‘ ‘ almost  ’ ’ group,  a group  to  Avhich  Dr.  iMaxfield  had,  I 
belieA’e,  special  reference  in  talking  about  the  boys  and  girls  AA'ho  flounder 
around  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  These  are  the  “almost”  normal, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  someA\diat  dull  and  illiterate.  They  are  not  feeble- 
minded, though  they  are  freciuently  so  regarded  by  their  teachers.  They  are 
rather  far  doAvn  on  the  scale  of  intelligence,  but  in  temperament,  in  emo- 
tional make-up,  and  so  on,  they  are  so  Avell  fitted  and  adjusted  that  they  are 
going  to  make  good  in  life,  although  they  are  not  making  good  in  the 
academic  school. 

It  is  someAvhat  hard,  hoAveATr,  by  our  present  plans,  to  distinguish  that 
group  of  “almosts”  AA’hich  aa'c  sometimes  call  the  normally  dull  or  dullards 
from  another  group  Avhich  is  dangerous  socially,  and  that  is  the 
“almost”  normal  Avho  are  slighth'  feeble-minded  in  their  judgment 
and  in  their  temperament.  From  that  group,  careful  statistics  seem 
to  shoAA’,  come  a large  number  of  criminals,  quite  a large  number  of 
paupers,  quite  a large  number  of  delinquents  of  A'arious  kinds.  That  group 
frequently  deceiA’es  us  because  of  its  “almost”  character,  because  of  its 
near-normal  character.  No  one  mistakes  the  hopeless  idiot  or  imbecile,  but 
the  man  on  the  street  is  apt  to  mistake  those  Avho  are  slightly  defeeth-e  in 
temperament  and  intelligence  or  judgment. 

Just  to  bring  home  a point,  let  me  say  that  in  one  sense,  a quite  differ- 
ent sense,  tonight  aa'c  are  all  “almosts,”  all  of  us.  We  are  all  almost  ready, 
perhaps  Avould  like  to  do  tomething,  to  help  this  matter  along;  ami  to  be 
ready  to  do  something  and  not  knoAV  Avhat  to  do  is  to  be  in  a bad  state  of 
mind. 

Now,  there  is  something  that  perhaps  every  one  here,  a large  number  of 
you,  can  do  that  would  help  matters.  The  iisychopathic  hospital  program, 
of  course,  needs,  as  Dr.  McCarthy  said,  to  be  pushed.  It  needs  that  those 
AA'ho  have  heard  this  splendid  presentation  should  go  back  to  their  communi- 
ties and  heliA  educate  their  neighbors  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  so  that  they  Avill  Avork  for  such  a program. 

Around  every  psychopathic  hospital  and  every  State  hospital  there  is  need 
for  the  creation  of  a large  number  of  hands  and  arms  of  that  psychopathic 
hospital  that  can  reach  as  many  communities  as  possible,  to  make  possible 
early  education  and  permit  scientific  A’aluable  help  for  the  “almost”  of 
every  kind.  Those  arms  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  or  State  hospital  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  psychopathic  dispensaries  or  mental  clinics.  We 
have  in  Pennsylvania  , the  beginning  of  a State-Avide  system  of  mental 
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clinics  or  psycliopatlue  ilispensaries — just  a beginning.  Thanks  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  of  private  agencies, 
working  hand  in  hand,  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  fl]iester,  Germantown, 
Easton,  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Harrisburg,  York,  Williamsport,  Erie,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  presently,  very  soon,  will  have  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton  and 
other  parts  of  the  State,  these  psychopathic  dispensaries  or  mental  clinics, 
some  of  which  have  been  operating  for  the  last  two  ;years. 

The  Harrisburg  Mental  Clinic  has  been  doing  splendid  service  here  in 
Harrisburg  for  two  years.  Cases  of  adults  and  children  have  come  to  the 
Clinic  for  examination  and  advice.  Many  of  them  come  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  troulde,  when  they  are  in  the  “almost”  stage,  when  something 
can  be  done,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  last  stage  when  they  are  ready 
for  final  reception  in  .a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  Harrisburg  Clinic  has 
done  service  for  tlic  Poor  Directors  in  examining  children  who  were  about 
to  be  committed  to  the  different  institutions. 

Many  of  our  children’s  homes,  and  you  perhaps  are  all  familiar  with  the 
facts,  are  more  and  more  requiring  that  the  children  ])resent  themselves  to 
a mental  clinic  and  their  mental  status  be  determined  before  they  are  receiv- 
ed in  a given  home.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  in  Germantown. 
Gome  of  the  orphan  children  who  attend  the  public  schools  have  come  to 
the  Germantown  Clinic  and  there  their  exact  status  has  lieen  determined, 
whether  normal,  super-normal  or  “almost”  normal;  then  the  right  kind  of 
educational  program  has  been  worked  out  for  them  to  follow.  The  orphan- 
age has  thanked  those  in  charge  of  the  clinic  for  that  sort  of  service. 

As  you  know,  as  I said  a few  moments  ago,  a fair  proportion  of  the 
paupers  belong  to  one  of  those  groups,  and  these  mental  clinics  stand  ready 
to  open  their  doors  to  those  in  charge  of  the  paupers,  to  help  examine  and 
determine  .just  what  can  be  done.  Through  these  clinics  the  beginnings  are 
being  made  of  the  registration  of  these  different  groups.  Thus  even  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  secure  immediatly  the  right  kind  of  psychopathic  hos- 
pital treatment  or  State  hospital  treatment  or  State  institutional  care,  at 
least  the  facts  can  be  determined  carefully  and  special  provision  made. 
Sometimes  this  is  secured  in  school,  sometimes  through  a combination  of 
social  agencies  working  on  the  problem,  and  so  on,  at  the  same  time  gather- 
ing the  data,  the  names  and  addresses  of  men,  women  and  children  who  con- 
stitute a waiting  list  that  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  greater  provision. 
Still  more  in  line  with  what  Dr.  McCarthy  and  Dr.  Maxfield  have  brought 
out,  the  mental  clinic  can  help  to  see  that  just  the  right  kind,  and  only  the 
right  kind,  of  ease  that  will  nio.st  profit  by  institutional  care  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  institution. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  “almost”  rather  than  the  extreme  that  can  be  bene- 
fited most  by  institutional  training.  We  often  have  to  choose  which  of  the 
fwo  types  to  recommend  for  custodial  care.  It  would  be  better  to  leave 
some  of  the  most  hopeless  cases  in  their  homes  where  they  conld  be  given 
physical  care,  those  that  have  no  social  danger  connected  with  them,  in 
order  that  then  the  socially  dangerous  cases  can  be  placed  and  given  the 
training  that  they  need. 
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The  Pkesident:  This  practically  ends  our  program  for  tonight.  The 

Secretary  has  an  announcement  to  make. 

The  Secretary  ; The  Secretary  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  registration  of  your  names  is  the  only  way  we  will  have  of  know- 
ing who  is  here.  Please  see  that  all  the  members  of  your  delegation  are 
registered,  and  if  you  know  of  any  who  are  not  registered  tell  them  about 
it.  It  would  be  a favor  to  us  if  you  would  speak  to  them  about  it. 

The  President;  The  lunch  will  be  at  the  county  home  tomorrow  and  the 
arrangement  is  for  us  to  come  back  and  convene  in  this  hall,  as  Mr.  Solen- 
berger  has  already  announced,  at  three  o ’clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I would  also  add,  by  way  of  reminder,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lynch  Mont- 
gomery, the  State  Librarian,  has  kindly  consented  to  go  out  to  the  home 
tomorrow  and  address  the  Convention.  Those  of  you  who  know  what  Mr. 
^Montgomery  can  say  in  a short  time  will  not  need  a further  reminder.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  have  as  many  of  the  State  ofideials  speak  as  possible.  In 
the  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  expects  to  be  here,  and  in  the  evening  our  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Edward  Martin,  will  be  here,  and  in  addition  he  will  have  with 
him  Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  head  of  the  Child  Health  Division.  So  that  with  the 
Attorney  General,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  including 
Dr.  McCarthy  and  Dr.  Maxfleld,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  has  just  spoken,  we  think  that  by  the  time  of  adjournment  tomor- 
row night  we  will  have  heard  from  most  of  the  State  Departments.  I was 
asked  to  emphasize  this. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Snavely,  of  Dauphin  County.  Mr.  President:  I hojte  to 
see  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  at  the  county  home  tomorrow.  We 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a good  meal  and  make  it  pleasant  for  you.  We 
want  your  criticisms  when  you  come  there,  and  if  you  have  any  commenda- 
tions we  would  be  glad  to  receive  them. 

At  9:45  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Convention  adjourned  imtil  10  o’clock  tomor- 
row morning  at  the  Dauphin  County  Home. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  21. 

The  Convention  met  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  in  the  Chapel  of  the  County 
Home,  near  Harrisburg,  the  President,  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Chaplain  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Almshouse. 

The  President:  We  have  wdth  us  this  morning  Hon.  Thomas  Lynch 

Montgomery,  the  State  Librarian,  who  will  now  address  yon. 

ADDRESS  OF  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 

THOMAS  LYNCH  MONTGOMERY. 

State  Librarian  Montgomery.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I was  exceedingly  glad  wdien  your  committee  came  to  me  yesterday  and  asked 
me  to  utter  a ferv  words  on  the  inter-relationship  of  your  work  and  mine. 
There  is  a great  deal  that  w’e  have  in  common.  Some  of  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  hygiene  of  the  body  and  others  wit-h  the  hygiene  of  the  mind,  and 
I perhaps  belong  to  the  latter  class.  My  whole  life  has  been  given  to  the 
promotion  of  libraries  and  the  jiromotion  of  museums.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  say  that  libraries  were  formerly  feeble  insti- 
tutions. In  the  first  place  the  books  were  locked  in  the  shelves  in  order  that 
the}'  might  not  be  stolen.  The  greater  number  of  the  books  were  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  not  exhibited  to  the  people  in  any 
way  outside.  In  time  that  condition  was  changed  somewhat,  and  the  books 
were  locked  up  in  cases  and  you  had  to  ask  for  what  you  wanted,  and  very 
seldom  got  it  by  reason  of  not  being  used  to  the  lists  you  searched.  After 
that  came  another  phase  in  which  it  seemed  to  lie  thought  that  it  would 
be  good  for  the  people  to  let  them  have  the  books  in  their  own  hands  to 
handle;  and  then  another  advance  came  when  we  commenced  to  send  books 
into  the  homes.  That  was  an  American  idea,  fathered  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  These  books  when  sent  into  the  homes  create  larger  desires  for 
visual  illustration,  and  that  is  furnished  now  in  very  great  quantity.  The 
idea  is  to  follow  up  each  particular  person,  and  not  only  see  that  they  get 
what  they  want,  but  to  create  a desire  for  good  reading,  for  good  illustra- 
tion and  good  thought.  In  your  institutions  you  need  that  as  all  of  us 
do,  just  as  much  as  you  people  do  in  your  homes;  and  I hope  to  see  the 
day  come  when  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
states,  we  shall  have  appointed  a person  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  illus- 
tration and  of  the  visual  instruction  for  the  state  at  large,  to  whom  you 
may  apply  as  you  can  apply  to  us  for  it  now,  and  be  able  to  get  the  books 
needed  for  your  institutions  in  order  to  get  them  interested  and  their 
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minds  centralized  on  some  other  thought  than  their  worries,  whether  jrhy- 
sieal  or  mental. 

When  I first  came  to  Harrisburg  the  library  was  just  as  I have  told  you, 
a reference  library,  but  they  could  not  carry  them  away  and  we  could  not 
send  books  into  the  various  communities.  We  now  send  books  by  the  fifties 
and  hundreds  into  every  small  community  that  has  no  facilities.  We  want 
to  render  to  every  individual  all  over  the  state  the  same  service,  and  we 
have  accentuated  that  by  a tremendous  collection  of  lantern  slides  that 
ought  to  be  taken  to  your  institutions.  We  have  them  on  every  conceiva- 
ble subject,  and  you  can  send  to  us  with  perfect  confidence  and  ask  for 
lantern  slides  on  any  line  of  work,  and  we  make  every  effort  to  get  just 
the  kind  that  will  just  suit  the  subject  desired.  It  was  my  thought — and 
I was  much  gratified  to  find  that  some  of  the  western  states  have  a super- 
visor of  this  kind  of  service — that  I should  be  your  particular  friend  at 
Harrisburg,  the  jierson  to  whom  you  can  appeal  with  perfect  confidence 
when  you  wish  to  have  illustrated  a lecture,  material  of  a moral  character 
or  material  that  is  recreational,  if  you  just  wish  lantern  slides  for  recrea- 
tional service,  let  us  be  your  friend  along  that  line. 

I have  just  come  to  say  these  few  words.  We  will  not  refer  your 
reejuest  to  any  one  else,  but  will  tell  you  frankly  whether  we  can  give  it 
or  not,  and  in  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  a hundred  you  will  get  what  you 
desire.  This  is  my  message  this  morning,  and  we  wdll  be  glad  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  you  at  any  time,  and  you  can  ask  freely  for 
anything  you  wish  along  these  lines  and  we  will  very  wdllingly  grant  it, 
and  it  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  you  and  me;  for  after  all  w'e  are  as- 
sociated in  our  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  may  God  bless  our 
labors  in  that  direction. 

The  President.  On  behalf  of  the  association,  Mr.  Montgomery,  per- 
mit me  to  thank  you. 

Is  Doctor  Sommer  in  the  room?  Doctor  Sommer,  if  you  are  ready  to 
give  us  the  report  on  the  committee  on  officers,  w'e  will  receive  it  at  this 
time. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Sommer.  The  committee  on  officers  makes  the  following  nomina- 
tions and  report. 

For  President:  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer  County. 

For  Vice-Presidents:  Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  of  Allegheny  County; 
Hon.  P.  F.  Joyce,  of  Luzerne  Comity;  Samuel  H.  Boyd,  of  Lancaster 
County;  John  J.  Landes,  of  York  County;  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Lan- 
caster County;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Campbell,  of  Butler  County;  Mrs.  A.  Carson 
Stamm,  of  Dauphin  County. 

For  Secretary:  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  of  Philadelphia,  salary  $350 
jier  year. 

For  Treasurer:  W.  G.  Theurer,  of  Pittsburgh,  salary  $175  per  year. 
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l^or  ^Assistant  Secretaries-.  Herbert  Kain,  of  York;  James  L.  Eeilly,  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

For  Honorary  Secretaries:  Louis  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  of  Somerset;  S.  E. 
Gill,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Bohlfr,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  I move  that  the 
secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  officers  nominated  by  the  committee  and 
that  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Whereupon  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  persons  nominated  by 
the  committee  were  declared  by  the  chair  to  have  been  duly  elected  for  the 
respective  offices  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President.  Is  the  auditing  committee  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  D.  a.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  not 
yet  ready  to  report,  and  asks  leave  to  retire  for  further  consideration. 

The  President.  Leave  is  granted. 

The  chair  makes  this  statement,  that  it  is  possible  that  all  of  the  com- 
mittees will  report  during  our  sessions  today,  and  probably  that  w'ill  give 
us  time  to  adjourn  finally  tonight  and  have  no  session  tomorrow  morning. 
I think  that  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates. 

The  program  prepared  for  this  forenoon  is  largely  a program  devoted 
to  problems  of  administration  and  conduct  of  county  homes.  We  selected 
that  as  a topic  for  this  forenoon  session  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  one  of  the 
county  homes  in  the  state. 

The  first  speech  on  the  iirogram  will  be  ‘ ‘ Importance  of  Careful  Investi- 
gations of  Admission  to  County  Homes,  ’ ’ by  H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Esq. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  STAHLNECKER. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  of  Norristown.  Mr.  President,  and 
Fellow-Citizens:  I notice  the  subject  of  my  address  as  given  is  “Import- 
ance of  Careful  Investigations  of  Admission  to  County  Homes.  ’ ’ I believe 
the  term  ‘ ‘ County  Home  ’ ’ should  be  used,  because  I agree  with  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  that  the  word  ‘ ‘ Poorhouse  ’ ’ is  not  the 
proper  term  to  use.  I know  it  is  the  term  used  all  through  our  legislation, 
and  I know  very  often  we  call  these  homes  for  relief  ‘ ‘ Poorhouses.  ’ ’ 
Nevertheless,  I believe  the  time  has  come  wLen  ive  ought  to  call  these  in- 
stitutions ‘ ‘ County  Homes.  ’ ’ We  have  been  doing  that  in  Montgomery 
County  for  some  time,  and  I hope  they  will  continue  it.  I am  reminded 
somewhat  of  a story,  which  you  may  have  heard  before,  that  goes  to  the 
other  extreme.  An  old  gentleman  of  a professional  education  became  in 
hard  luck  tow'ards  the  end  of  his  life  and  had  to  go  to  what  was  then 
knoivn  as  the  poorhouse.  He  did  not  like  the  name.  A friend  visited  him 
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one  day,  and  said,  ‘ ‘ I am  very  sorry  that  you  are  living  here  now.  ’ ’ 
•‘Well,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  am  at  present  residing  at  the  county  eleemosynary 
institution.”  So  I say  he  went  to  the  other  extreme.  I think  we  all 
want  the  word  ‘ ‘ Poorhouse  ’ ’ changed,  and  the  term  ‘ ‘ County  Home,  ’ ’ 
which  is  the  proper  title,  used.  But  I notice  that  some  of  the  speakers 
using  the  term  ‘ ‘ County  Home  ’ ’ used  the  term  ‘ ‘ pauper  ’ ’ when  referring 
to  the  inmates  of  the  County  Home,  and  that  is  ■\vhat  the  inmates  of  the 
Poorhouse  are  commonly  called.  Of  course,  we  can  not  get  away  from 
‘ ‘ Directors  of  the  Poor,  ’ ’ but  I think  we  can  call  the  institutions  County 
Homes  and  speak  of  inmates  instead  of  paupers. 

In  Montgomery  County  we  have  an  annual  budget  of  eighty-five  thous- 
and dollars.  Last  year  we  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  commitments 
to  the  County  Home,  practically  all  of  them  under  the  law  w'hich  gives 
justices  of  the  peace  power  to  issue  commitments  for  these  people.  We 
have  a modern  home  and  hospital  and  a farm  of  almost  three  hundred 
acres.  We  have  on  average  of  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  inmates.  'We  also  spend  a considerable  amount  of 
money  on  outdoor  relief.  I understand  some  of  the  counties  in  this  state 
do  not  give  outdoor  relief,  and  some  give  outdoor  relief  and  do  not  have  a 
County  Home.  I hope  none  are  like  the  county  which  I visited  in  Colo- 
rado where  I inquired  about  the  matter,  and  the  gentleman  of  whom  I in- 
quired told  me,  ‘‘We  do  not  liave  a County  Home  and  do  not  have  out- 
door relief.  ’ ’ I do  not  know  what  they  do  vrith  the  poor.  I suppose 
they  do  not  have  any  or  they  are  all  gold  miners.  I think  in  some  of 
the  counties  tliat  is  a fact.  One  day  T saw'  a.  large  parade  in  a mining 
town,  and  the  miners  all  came  in  automobiles,  and  they  were  not  Fords. 

We  do  not  have  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  insarm  in  Montgomery 
County,  except  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Our  insane  are  admitted  to  the 
State  Hospital  in  Norristown,  so  I am  not  going  into  detail  particularly 
witli  the  insane,  but  investigations  are  made  into  the  commitments  to  the 
County  Home,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  insane.  The  legislation  goes  back  to 
1771,  and  right  in  that  act  you  will  find  that  no  poor  director  is  allowed, 
or  rather  any  poor  director  is  prohibited  from  admitting  to  the  county  or 
entering  on  the  poor  book  any  person  unless  that  person  is  committed  by 
two  justices'  of  the  peace.  The  very  phraseology  of  that  act  is  followed 
in  the  act  of  1836.  Of  course,  that  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  and 
0)ie  justice  can  commit,  but  the  matter  is  right  in  the  hands  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  every  county  of  the  State.  Back  in  1771,  almost  a century 
and  a half  ago,  communication  was  very  hard,  -when  we  did  not  have  any 
communication  by  steamboat  or  railroad  or  electric  road  or  telegraph  or 
telephone  or  automobile;  and  I might  also  say.  that  with  our  telephones 
and  telegraph  and  airplanes,  I suppose  the  directors  of  the  poor  -will  soon 
be  using  these  means  of  communication.  In  those  days  it  was  possibly 
proper  and  necessary  that  the  t-wo  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  township 
should  commit  these  people,  because  the  directors  could  not  cover  all  the 
territory;  but  it  seems  to  me  utterly  ridiculous  that  we  in  the  twentieth 
century,  let  alone  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  working  under  eigh- 
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teentli  century  laws  and  eighteenth  century  methods,  but  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  hel^j  until  some  remedy  is  applied.  I will  endeavor  to  suggest 
a remedy  after  while,  but  I feel  when  that  time  comes  we  should  not  have 
them  committed  by  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  I understand  the  general  law 
of  this  state.  There  may  be  general  exceptions. 

Now  the  directors’  hands  are  tied  and  we  have  to  take  the  cases,  but 
they  can  investigate  and  find  out  some  facts.  An  investigation  should 
be  made  as  to  the  inmate,  first,  for  the  good  of  himself  or  herself ; and 
second,  for  the  good  of  the  district  and  the  taxpayer.  Why  for  the  good 
of  the  inmate  f Well,  to  see  if  there  are  any  relatives  who  are  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  inmate,  and  if  they  are  liable  their  attention 
should  be  called  to  it.  You  might  think  that  statement  is  far-fetched;  but 
I say  that  this  is  necessary,  for  if  investigation  is  made  those  relatives 
might  provide  a home  for  this  person,  and  he  would  not  become  an  inmate 
of  the  Countjr  Home  and  would  not  be  saddled  upon  the  taxpayers.  I can 

cite  a case  coming  under  my  own  experience.  We  got  a letter  from  the 

State  Board  of  Charities  saying  so  and  so  was  in  New  York  in  an 

asylum,  and  would  we  please  investigate  and  take  the  case.  That  was 

referred  to  one  of  the  board  of  directors.  I had  the  district  attorney 
and  the  doctor  of  that  district  investigate,  and  when  they  saw  the  family 
of  this  j'oung  man  they  said,  ‘ ‘ We  can  take  care  of  him ; we  own  a farm, 
and  he  has  property  himself ; all  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  apply  to  us.  ’ ’ 
So  we  wrote  back  and  told  the  committee  on  lunacy  to  tell  the  New  York 
authorities  that  the  father  lived  in  New  York  and  that  they  could  get 

maintenance  from  him,  and  that  is  what  they  did.  And  the  second  in- 

stance in  which  it  is  a good  thing  to  investigate  the  commitment  for  the 
good  of  the  inmate  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  one  to  take  care  of 
the  person  in  case  of  death,  to  take  charge  of  the  body  so  that  it  will  not 
be  sent  to  the  anatomical  board.  I imagine  that  is  done  in  most  eases. 

We  find  out  to  what  relatives  the  body  should  be  sent  and  communication 

is  made.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  sometimes  we  slip  up.  Just  last 
Saturday  the  steward  of  our  County  Home  called  me  and  told  a sad  story 
of  a lady  who  had  been  there  many  years  and  had  died,  and  where  to  bury 
her  we  did  not  know.  I said,  “What  do  you  suggest?’’  And  he  said, 
‘ ‘ I refer  it  to  you.  ’ ’ He  said  he  understood  that  there  was  possibly  a 
small  estate  held  in  trust.  I wrote  to  the  trustee,  who  was  a trust  com- 
pany in  Norristown.  The  difficulty  was  that  this  record  had  been  made 
by  a former  steward  who  was  not  available  any  more,  and  we  could  not 
find  out  anything  about  it.  I went  to  the  trust  company  and  asked  who 
the  relatives  were,  and  after  a great  deal  of  trouble  I received  a letter 
from  some  people  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  one  also  of  whom  was 
in  a county  home,  and  so  we  could  not  send  the  body  to  any  of  those  rela- 
tives. But  we  found  out  that  she  had  a small  income  there,  and  I went  to 
the  judge  of  our  court  and  obtained  permission  to  use  that  money  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration,  and  we  also  found  out  through  an 
account  filed  many  years  ago  where  her  husband  was  buried,  and  giving 
directions  to  bury  her  beside  him.  In  most  cases  we  do  have  information. 
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and  ought  to  have,  because  sometimes  the  inmate  won’t  give  it.  If  we 
do  not  have  information  the  anatomical  board  will  take  the  body,  and  we 
have  no  redress,  but  to  send  it. 

Now,  the  second  set  of  reasons  why  we  should  investigate  admission 
are  for  Ihe  good  of  the  district  and  the  taxpayers;  first,  to  sec  if  the  in- 
mate has  a legal  residence  in  the  county  and  a settlement  of  a year  or 
over,  and  find  out  where  the  legal  settlement  is  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
county  or  townsliiji  and  ask  whether  it  is  their  case,  and  if  so,  “will  you 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  or  removing  the  inmate?’’  The  second 
reason  to  find  if  there  are  any  relatives  is  the  same  as  for  the  need  of 
the  inmate.  We  got  a letter  from  Wilkes-Barre,  stating  that  ‘ ‘ Mrs. 
Baker  had  left  our  county  several  years  ago  and  had  no  legal  settlement 
anywhere.  ’ ’ She  was  in  their  county  and  would  have  to  be  removed  to 
an  asylum.  “Therefore  please  come  and  take  her.’’  I happened  to 
know  that  Mrs.  Baker  was  separated  from  her  husband,  and  through  an 
investigation  I made  I found  him  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  for 
several  years,  and  had  a legal  settlement.  While  they  were  separated 
they  were  not  divorced ; therefore  her  settlement  followed  his.  I VTote 
“Please  call  on  Mr.  Baker,  on  Fifty-second  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  he  will  take  care  of  her.’’  We  never  heard  any  more 
about  that  case.  Otherwise  our  county  might  have  been  liable  to  pay  two 
and  a half  a week. 

The  next  thing  to  find  out  is  whether  the  inmate  has  property,  real  or 
personal , present  or  expected,  and  to  see  if  he  or  she  is  the  beneficiary  of 
any  trust  estate,  or  has  any  life  insurance.  All  of  those  things  count, 
because  while  we  are  running  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  community,  it  is  only  right  that  the  poor  district  should  be  compen- 
sated for  what  it  is  doing.  We  have  a system  of  collections  and  life  in- 
surance which  is  possibly  a little  out  of  the  way;  but  we  find  that  near 
relatives,  often  children,  will  allow  parents  to  die  in  the  county  home  and 
then  try  to  collect  . several  hundred  dollars  life  insurance.  So  several 
years  ago  ive  made  a rule  that  we  would  not  allow  our  physician  to  give 
a burial  certificate  until  the  applicant  for  the  certificate  had  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  which  we  prepared  and  submitted,  so  that  we  could  con- 
sider whether  the  proper  person  was  getting  the  insurance,  although  we 
do  not  have  much  jurisdiction  over  that ; but  we  ask  whether  the  insur- 
ance is  going  to  be  used  for  the  funeral  expenses.  If  it  is  used  properly 
we  do  not  complain  ; but  if  they  are  going  to  collect  five  hundred  dollars 
life  insurance  and  spend  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on 
the  funeral  and  pocket  the  balance,  then  we  are  not  going  to  allow  it. 

In  one  ease  there  was  a nephew  wc  had  never  heard  of  before,  but  im- 
mediately after  his  uncle  died  he  came  'with  three  or  four  certificates,  and 
said,  ‘ ‘ Please  fill  these  out  and  I will  collect  the  five  hundred  dollars.  ’ ’ 
I said  to  him,  “If  you  want  those  certificates  you  will  have  to  make  proper 
arrangement  so  that  we  will  get  some  of  that  money.  ’ ’ He  proved  to  us 
that  he  had  expended  certain  money  for  his  maintenance  and  premiums 
on  the  policy.  "iVe  said,  “You  can  have  that,  but  not  until  after  the 
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proper  ncljustmeiit  with  us  has  been  made.”  So  in  this  way  the  ease  was 
settled. 

We  had  a case  of  a man  who  was  simply  a beggar  around  Norristown, 
and  when  he  died  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  a hundred 
dollar  life  insurance.  I happened  to  know  the  lady  who  held  the  policy, 
and  I said,  “Are  you  any  relative  to  this  man?”  She  replied,  “No,  I 
am  not.  I do  not  recall  the  circumstances  of  getting  this  policy.”  I 
said  to  her,  “We  will  give  you  what  you  paid,  but  the  rest  must  go  to  the 
poor  district.  ’ ’ 

We  are  not  always  so  fortunate  in  investigating  cases.  We  had  infor- 
mation that  a certain  inmate  had  five  or  ten  shares  of  building  association 
stock.  We  wrote  to  the  society,  but  never  heard  anything.  She  was 
there  two  or  three  months,  and  wdien  she  died  she  left  an  estate  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  and  willed  it  to  some  person  outside  of  the  family,  al- 
though she  had  children.  She  was  a widow  and  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
her  children.  We  investigated  that  and  went  to  the  cliildren  who  later  said 
that  they  could  not  find  any  property  at  all,  real  or  personal,  and  the  life 
insurance  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  funeral  expenses.  In  some  cases 
if  there  is  property  we  have  no  chance  to  get  at  it,  but  in  the  main  it  pays 
to  investigate  these  cases  for  the  good  of  the  county  and  the  poor  district. 

Who  shall  make  the  investigations?  Well,  as  I said  in  the  first  place, 
I think  it  is  up  to  the  directors  to  see  the  relatives  or  friends,  or  get  in 
eorrevspondence  with  them.  Very  often  they  know  something  about  the 
people  and  can  find  out  whether  they  have  any  property  or  anything  else, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  they  can  do.  The  stew'ard  can  also  aid  by  quiz- 
zing the  inmate  on  his  admission  and  might  learn  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  some  of  the  particular  facts.  Then  after  the  directors  and  steward 
have  gotten  aU  the  information  they  can  get  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
solicitor  should  be  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  information  furnished 
by  those  officials,  and  to  investigate  further  what  the  chance  is  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  information  furnished  is  correct.  The  solicitor 
can  also  help  by  looking  at  the  records  in  the  recorder ’s  office  if  there  is 
any  kind  of  real  estate,  or  by  looking  at  the  records  in  the  register’s 
office,  and  he  should  find  out  much  in  counties  where  there  is  a 
separate  orphans  ’ court.  He  should  look  at  the  audit  list  to  be 
submitted,  and  then  look  at  the  admissions  to  the  county  home  to  see  if 
any  persons  listed  have  been  in  the  county  home  and  see  whether  there 
are  any  estates  which  would  be  liable  for  the  support  of  any  of  those 
persons,  and  then  communicate  with  the  stewmrd  and  have  him  present  a 
claim  at  the  audit. 

Then  the  solicitor  can  also  aid  by  taking  up  the  question  of  life  insur- 
ance. Now’,  that  is  a problem.  How  can  w’e  remedy  it?  As  I said,  back 
in  1771  they  did  not  have  the  means  of  communication  we  have  today,  and 
we  are  now  working  under  an  archaic  law.  I am  not  going  to  attack  any 
law  because  it  is  old,  because  when  you  and  I die  leaving  any  property, 
the  title  dates  back  to  England  under  the  common  law.  I do  not  mean  that 
those  law’s  have  not  been  extended  and  supplied,  but  the  idea  as  established 
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at  that  time  is  not  changed.  We  admit  the  claim  of  the  person  having 
children  to  leave  his  property  to  those  children.  That  is  a right  given 
him  under  the  common  law.  But  the  other  question  has  changed,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  poor  directors  should  now  be  paid  more  money 
and  they  ought  to  investigate  these  cases.  If  they  have  too  much  work 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  salaries  should  not  be  increased  and  they  be 
given  help  to  relieve  them. 

We  can  not  get  relief  from  the  courts ; they  have  no  power  to  change 
these  decisions;  and  where  the  courts  are  working  under  twelve  hundred 
statutes — I believe  we  were  told  that  there  are  twelve  hundred  statutes  in 
Pennsylvania  relating  to  the  poor — you  can  see  that  we  havn’t  any  chance 
to  work  under  twelve  hundred  statutes,  some  of  them  dating  back  a cent- 
ury and  a half.  I think,  however,  if  the  laws  should  be  codified  that  we 
could  possibly  have  an  amendment  made,  thereby  taking  away  the  power 
from  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  one  justice  of  the  peace,  to  commit  and 
giving  it  to  the  directors  and  give  the  directors  power  to  O.  K.  a commit- 
ment. In  that  way  you  could  get  considerable  information  and  possibly 
find  cases  where  you  would  not  want  an  admission.  However,  ii  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  would  be,  as  has  been  suggested  by  other  speakers, 
or  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  codify  and  revise  the  poor  laws.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  certainly  time  that  something  was  done.  I do  not  know 
anj-  subject  of  the  law  where  such  chaos  exists  and  where  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid.  We  have  had  other  codes  in  this  State,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a poor-law  code.  Many  counties  of 
the  State  work  under  special  acts,  and  they  do  not  want  to  give  them  up. 
That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  would  have  to  repeal 
the  acts  relating  to  the  establishment  of  poor  districts.  The  township 
code  has  been  passed.  Many  boroughs  have  been  incorporated  under 
special  acts,  and  yet  a.  general  code  has  been  passed  for  boroughs.  Norris- 
town is  still  a borough,  I am  sorry  to  say,  although  it  is  the  size  of  a city; 
and  although  Norristown  was  incorporated  by  special  act  of  1812,  never- 
theless since  the  passage  of  the  borough  code  they  are  working  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  where  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  act  of  1812.  In 
the  same  way  any  special  act  creating  a poor  district  would  not  be  re- 
pealed, but  the  method  of  giving  relief,  of  conducting  poorhouses  or 
county  homes  and  everything  of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  changed;  not 
necessarily  have  to  be,  but  could  be  gone  over  and  brought  into  one  har- 
monious body  of  law,  so  that  you  could  turn  to  and  see  what  law  was 
passed  in  the  seesion  of  1921  or  1923  instead  of  1771.  You  can  not  find 
those  books  any  more,  but  have  to  refer  to  digests.  Other  splendid  codes 
have  been  passed,  the  code  relating  to  negotiable  instruments,  the  me- 
chanics’ lieu  and  school  codes,  the  borough  code,  the  township  code  of 
1917,  the  code  revising  the  decedents’  estates  laws  and  the  intestate  laws, 
the  laws  relating  to  fiduciaries,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  they  have 
been  of  great  benefit  and  proven  satisfactory.  When  it  comes  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  county  home  and  the  interests  of  the  poor  districts  and  tax- 
payers, they  will  have  to  be  considered.  While  we  are  primarily  to  look 
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after  the  interests  of  the  poor  districts,  we  also  must  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer;  and  such  an  act  would  afford  relief  to  the  poor  and 
relief  to  the  taxpayer  in  conserving  their  rights.  I do  not  speak  of  the 
saving  and  conservation  which  lesultcd  from  a revision  of  the  laws  in 
reference  to  the  insane  which  was  ])artieularly  undertaken  some  time  ago. 

I happened  to  liave  a young  man  in  my  office  in  1913  or  1914  wdio  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  State  was  not  getting  any  money  from  the  estates 
of  the  insane  persons  who  had  jnonc.y  to  pay.  The  county  was  getting 
its  half,  hut  the  State  was  not.  So  he  investigated  this  matter,  and  after 
considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  liegan  to  collect  this  money.  I assisted  him  somewhat  and 
helped  him  to  prepare  the  act  of  1915,  which  relates  to  the  collection  by 
the  State  of  this  money  from  the  estates  of  insane  persons.  So  it  has 
been  in  that  respect. 

Now,  we  can  ahs'o  begin  to  do  this  work  with  reference  to  inmates  of  the 
county  homes.  We  ought  to  have  an  agency  which  would  give  us  help  on 
this  score.  We  have  the  legislative  reference  l)ureau  at  the  capital,  one  of 
whose  proper  functions  is  to  look  into  these  matters,  prepare  laws,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  possible  the  work  of  codifying  the  i)oor  laws  is  so  laborious 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a commission  such  as  the  commission 
which  prepared  the  fiduciary  act  and  the  wills  act;  and  if  this  is  necessary 
why  should  not  a commission  be  appointed,  and  also  an  act  passed  giving 
authority  to  sucli  a commission  to  perform  wdiat  the  Attorney  General  has 
suggested?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  the  time  was  ripe  for  codifying 
the  law's — I wdll  not  say  the  poor  laws  or  pauper  laws,  but  suggest  the 
‘ ‘ code  of  public  relief  ’ ’ — with  the  aid  of  the  present  Attorney  General, 
who  is  thoroughly  interested  in  this  matter,  it  is  now.  It  seems  to  me  %ve 
could  get  the  legislature  of  1921  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission  or  place  it  in  the  proper  hands  so  that  by  the  time  the  legi- 
slature of  1923  met  it  could  be  init  in  its  hands.  I think  the  time  is 
certainly  ripe  for  that.  We  might  not  secure  it  in  the  next  legislature, 
for  w'e  might  have  an  Attorney  General  adverse  to  this  thing,  or  who  might 
not  know  much  about  the  poor  laws,  and  might  simply  turn  us  down.  But 
from  what  the  Attorney  General  said  the  other  day  I think  the  time  is 
ripe  under  his  administration  and  under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Sprout  to  go  in  there  and  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  a bill  or  resolution, 
wliichever  it  takes,  giving  the  proper  authority  to  have  the  Governor 
api^oint  a commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  poor  laws  of  this  State  and 
give  us  and  the  jmblic  the  relief  that  is  needed,  so  that  when  we  get  to- 
gether five  or  ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  able  to  give  our  experiences 
more  in  a general  way  and  have  a better  exchange  of  our  ideas,  and  would 
also  be  better  able  to  recommend  the  things  we  need. 

The  President.  The  next  number  on  our  program  is  ‘ ‘ The  Duties  of 
the  Superintendent,”  by  Mr.  T.  G.  White,  of  Mercer. 


Mr.  T.  C.  White,  IMercer.  IMr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
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this  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  this  great  Coninioinvealth  of  Pennsylvania : I come  to  you  this  morn- 

ing as  a superintendent  of  a county  home.  It  was  only  the  last  hour  cr 
two  before  we  started  that  I was  permitted  by  my  physician  to  come.  I 
have  been  sick  and  I have  lost  my  voice.  But  I felt  it  was  my  duty  to 
come,  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  of  a county  home 
in  this  great  Commonwealth  to  attend  this  convention.  I believe  that 
that  is  one  of  your  duties,  and  that  is  why  I stand  before  you  today. 

The  success,  if  I have  made  any  success  in  the  last  fifteen  years  as  a 
superintendent  of  the  county  home,  I attribute  the  greatest  part  of  it  to 
what  I learned  at  the  State  Conventions,  not  only  in  the  convention  house, 
but  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  and  other  places  where  I have  met  other 
superintendents  and  have  exchanged  experiences  and  robbed  people  of 
some  of  their  knowledge.  I believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  directors  to 
see  that  every  superintendent  under  their  employ  attends  these  conventions. 
I believe  that  Ave  have  profited  Avonderfully  in  the  past  and  are  only 
grasping  the  great  good  that  Avill  come  from  our  conventions  and  meeting 
together  in  this  capacity. 

At  this  time  I ani  reminded  of  a story  I heard  a fcAV  years  ago  about 
tAvo  ladies  in  the  Avestern  part  of  this  State.  The  one  said,  “Why  is  it 
that  these  Methodist  ininisters  come  together  in  the  gathering  that  they 
call  ‘conference’  so  often?’’  And  the  other  one  said,  “Why,  my  good- 
ness alive,  don’t  you  know  Avhy?  They  have  got  sermons  to  last  for  one 
year,  and  then  they  come  together  and  trade  sermons.’’  And  the  other 
lady  said,  ‘ ‘ My  laws,  but  our  ministers  do  get  bit.  ’ ’ The  superintendents 
come  together  like  the  Methodist  ministers;  they  come  to  these  conventions 
and  trade  sermons,  and  if  they  get  bit  it  Avon ’t  be  your  fault.  I don’t 

think  your  taxpayers  back  home  Avill  ever  charge  you  for  getting  bit,  be- 

cause you  Avill  learn  something  here  you  can’t  learn  any  place  else;  and 
that  Avas  Avhy  I felt  it  Avas  my  duty  to  appear  before  you  today.  I Avill 
come  to  the  end  of  this  suliject  very  shortly,  because  a feAV  moments  ago 
I met  Chai)lain  Carpenter,  and  I said,  “Chaplain,  hoAV  long  Avill  you 
speak?’’  And  he  said,  “I  can  speak  tAvo  hours.’’  Well,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, if  Chaplain  Carpenter  is  going  to  speak  tAvo  hours  I better  quit 
or  you  won ’t  get  your  dinner. 

I Avant  to  say  a feAv  things,  I Avant  to  hold  out  before  this  convention  a 
few  outstanding  things  that  Avill  make  a successful  superintendent  of  a 
county  home.  In  the  first  place,  I Avant  to  say  to  you  that  he  has  got  to 
be  a business  man.  After  you  have  elected  him  are  you  going  to  turn 

him  loose  and  say  to  him,  “You  are  the  business  head  of  this  institution 

and  Ave  are  going  to  treat  you  as  such,  and  Ave  are  not  going  to  say  to 
you  thus  nor  so,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  Ave  are  going  to  require  certain 
things  of  you?’’  Directors,  are  you  doing  that  Avith  your  superintendents? 
If  you  have  turned  your  supeiuntendent  loose  and  say  that  you  expect  thus 
and  so  at. the  end  of  the  year,  you  Avill  get  results;  but  if  you  start  out 
Avith  one  hanging  and  pulling  back  and  another  going  forward,  you  AviU 
get  noAvhere.  Treat  the  superintendent  as  the  business  head  of  the  in- 
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stitution,  because  he  must  be  a business  man.  There  is  not  a subject  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  superintendent  of  an  institution  that  does  not  take 
a business  head;  and  if  you  will  treat  him  as  the  business  head  and  charge 
him  up  with  results,  you  will  get  results;  and  if  you  don’t  get  results  turn 
him  out  and  put  a fellow  in  who  can  give  you  results ; but  don ’t  try  to  get 
along  with  one  hanging  and  pulling  back  and  another  going  ahead. 

The  superintendent  must  be  an  organizer.  He  must  organize  the  em- 
ployes of  the  x>lace,  he  must  have  a perfect  organization,  and  he  must 
organize  that  place  and  live  mighty  close  to  his  directors,  for  after  all 
the  directors  are  the  people  who  have  been  elected  by  the  taxpayers  to 
look  after  the  institution,  and  he  must  reflect  the  desires  of  that  board,  he 
must  go  and  do  his  duty  and  confer  with  his  directors  and  find  out  what, 
when  and  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  when  he  finds  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  he  should  go  and  do  it,  and  do  it  with  energy. 

There  is  another  thing  that  he  must  know,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  know  it, 
and  that  is  he  must  know  something  about  this  very  poor  law  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  this  morning  by  the  gentleman  from  Montgomery. 
Directors,  when  you  send  a man  or  woman  to  the  county  home  do  you  give 
your  superintendent  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  that 
patient?  Do  you?  Or  do  you  just  send  out  an  order  of  relief  if  he  is 
indignent,  or  if  it  is  a combined  institution  where  insane  are  kept  the 
commitment?  Or  do  you  go  to  that  superintendent  and  lay  before  him 
all  the  facts  that  you  have  learned  after  the  investigation,  whether  he  is 
married,  single,  divorced  or  not,  and  say  whether  there  has  been  any  estate? 
And  if  you  do  there  will  not  be  as  many  of  the  items  that  the  Attorney 
General  spoke  about,  as  also  mentioned  in  your  comments,  Mr.  President, 
because  your  superintendent  is  on  the  job.  He  will  know  if  there  is  an 
insurance  policy  or  something  that  has  been  left  to  that  inmate  or  not. 
It  is  your  duty  to  acquaint  him  with  every  detail  from  every  standpoint 
that  he  may  answer  intelligently  the  questions  that  the  other  taxpayers 
of  the  county  will  exact  of  the  superintendent  with  regard  to  that  indi- 
vidual that  is  entered  as  an  inmate  of  the  institution. 

In  your  organization  you  will  have  to  organize  the  place  as  a home  for 
the  inmates;  for  after  all  that  is  what  your  home  was  built  for.  The 
home  was  not  for  the  superintendent,  it  was  not  for  the  directors,  but  it 
was  for  the  inmate  and  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  county,  and  you  must 
impress  upon  the  inmate  that  that  is  his  home  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
spokes  in  the  wheel,  and  that  you  are  only  the  power  that  is  turning  it; 
and  whenever  you  have  convinced  the  inmate  that  he  is  one  of  the  members 
of  that  home  then  you  have  got  him  interested  in  it  and  feeling  his  respon- 
sibility. He  will  help  the  superintendent  to  assume  a little  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  home,  and  he  will  be  a safeguard  to  you  many  times.  You 
will  find  in  all  institutions  deserving  fellows  who  are  there  through  no  acts 
of  their  own,  but  because  they  have  been  unfortunate.  Along  side  of  a 
man  of  this  kind  is  the  disturber,  and  the  first  man  will  wield  a mighty 
influence  over  that  feUow  to  keep  him  in  place  if  you  can  only  make  him 
believe  that  he  is  a member  of  that  great  family  and  that  that  home  is 
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built  for  him  aud  not  for  the  superintendent.  You  have  got  to  impress 
the  discipline,  but  at  the  same- time  you  are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing fair  one  with  another;  that  is  what  you  are  there  for.  You  are  there 
to  be  fair  with  the  taxpayer,  with  the  inmate,  and  all  those  that  are 
concerned  in  the  institution.  You  must  be  four-square  and  treat  every 
problem  that  comes  up  from  either  the  taxpayer  or  the  board  of  directors 
or  from  the  inmate  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide  it  in  equity. 
That  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent. 

I want  to  say  this  in  closing.  We  have  something  more  than  that.  • We 
have  recreation,  and  we  must  organize  that  place  so  that  it  will  be  a home. 
There  must  be  some  recreation,  there  nitist  be  some  religious  service;  and  I 
want  to  say,  if  you  wUl  pardon  me,  that  at  our  institution  in  Mercer 
county  we  have  our  mid-week  chapel  exercises,  our  Sabbath  service  at  two- 
thirty,  and  on  Thursday  evening  we  have  moving  pictures;  and  I am  glad 
to  stand  before  you  today  and  say  that  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  every  class  and  clan  meet  together  on  Wednesday  night 
in  a song  service,  and  w'e  have  no  dissension.  I have  made  it  a point  that 
no  matter  what  the  creed  or  complexion  of  the  speaker,  nothing  may  be 
said  in  the  chapel  exercises  that  would  be  detrimental  to  any  creed  or  sect, 
and  the  result  is  that  all  gather  together  there.  I want  to  say  to  you 
superintendents  that  if  you  do  not  have  chapel  exercises  for  the  inmates 
and  make  them  believe  it  is  for  them,  jmu  are  losing  some  of  the  pleasures, 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  you  have  in  being  superintendent  of  a 
county  institution.  I want  to  say  further  that  a lot  of  people  will  say 
that  you  as  superintendents  ought  to  stay  out  of  politics  and  that  you 
have  no  place  in  your  association  for  polities  for  superintendants.  I want 
to  say  that  you  have  got  as  much  right  to  take  part  in  politics  and  in 
moral  and  social  questions  as  the  sheriff  or  recorder  of  deeds  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  county;  and  because  you  have  taken  one  of  the  hardest  jobs 
in  the  county,  and  because  you  w'ork  fifteen  hours  for  seven  days  in  the 
w'eek  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  it  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  stay  out  of  polities.  Assert  your  rights,  and  if  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  superintendents  and  the  right  kind  of  organization  you  will 
be  a pow'er  for  justice  and  for  the  things  that  are  lasting,  you  will  be  a 
power  for  the  things  that  count  for  morality,  and  a power  against  the 
social  evils  of  the  day.  I thank  you. 

The  President.  We  will  have  a few  minutes  song  service  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Ley. 

Mrs.  Ley  led  in  th  singing  of  ‘ ‘ Dixie,  ” “ My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ’ ’ 
and  the  ‘ ‘ Battle  Hj-mn  of  the  Eepublic.  ’ ’ 

The  President.  We  had  an  excellent  talk  awhile  ago  on  the  Duties  of 
the  Superintendent.  “The  Work  of  the  Chaplain”  is  our  next  subject, 
by  Eev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Chaplain  of  the  Lancaster  County  institution. 
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IvEV.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  Rev.  Mr.  Daniels  was  assigned  to  a pulpit  in  the 

lower  end  of  Lancaster  County  some  years  ago.  He  had  heard  a great 
deal  about  that  borough  called  Qunrryville.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
and  see  that  town,  and  while  driving  down  he  met  a lad,  and  he  said, 
“Laddie,  do  you  know  the  road  to  Quarrjwille?  ’ ’ “Yes,  I do,’’  replied 
the  boy.  “Will  you  tell  me  the  road?’’  he  asked.  The  boy  answered, 
“If  you  take  me  along  T will  tell  you  where  it  is.’’  “All  right,’’  he 
said,  “get  into  the  wagon.’’  After  a while  he  said,  “Laddie,  what  do  you 
do  around  here?’’  “Why,’’  he  said,  “I  play  liall,  play  marldes,  go  swim- 
ming and  fisliing,  and  all  the  things  a boy  does.  ’ ’ “ That  is  all  very 
fine,’’  he  said.  Pretty  soon  Laddie  looked  up  and  said,  “What  do  you 
do  around  here?’’  “Oh,’’  he  said,  “I  .show  little  lioys  the  road  to 
Heaven.’’  And  the  boy  said,  “Come  off;  you  show  little  boys  the  road  to 
Heaven,  and  you  don ’t  know  the  road  to  Quarryville.  ’ ’ 

That’s  right,  I don’t  like  to  see  long-faced  Christians;  to  laugh  and 
smile  is  the  best  thing  this  convention  can  do  anyway.  I think  after  all 
that  religion  is  the  brighe.st  thing  in  the  world,  and  when  we  are  doing 
religious  work  nothing  annoys  me  so  much  as  the  funeral  spirit. 

I was  asked  to  write  a paper  for  this  convention,  but  I refuse  to  write 
a paper.  I did  it  once,  and  have  never  done  it  since.  The  minister  asked 
me  to  lead  a young  people’s  meeting.  So  I wrote  a paper,  and  wrote 
eighteen  or  twenty  pages,  and  stood  liefore  the  looking  glass  to  pratise 
it.  My  wife  is  a good-dis]msitioned  person,  and  T practised  on  her,  and 
when  T asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  she  said,  ‘ ‘ It  is  fine.  ’ ’ She 
said,  “That  is  the  finest  thing  I ever  heard.’’  Then  I folded  my  paper 
in  the  center  as'  I had  seen  ministers  do  and  stuck  it  in  my  pocket.  Then 
when  the  time  came  to  make  the  address  I took  the  paper  carefully  out  of 
my  pocket,  cleared  my  throat  and  started.  I happened  to  look  down 
and  saw  the  awfulest  look  of  distress  on  mv'  nife’s  face.  T don’t  know 
whether  I put  the  last  sheet  on  top  when  I jmt  it  in  my  pocket  or  whether 
the  Devil  did  it,  but  anyway  I started  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  address. 
Smce  then  1 have  never  written  a sermon  in  my  life,  and  T don ’t  know 
whether  I could  write  one. 

The  work  of  the  chaplain.  Ten  years  ago  I was  appointed  by  our 
superintendent  to  the  position  I hold.  One  day  soon  after  my  appointment 
I met  our  steward,  and  I said,  will  you  tell  me  what  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain  are?’’  He  scratched  his  head  and  said,  “Chaplain,  I guess  you 
will  have  to  learn  those  yourself.’’  And  T made  up  my  mind  then  what 
\re  would  do,  and  I divided  my  work  bet^veen  the  hosj)ital  for  the  insane, 
the  county  home  and  the  jail.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  I do  the  jail 
work,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  the  almshouse,  hospital  and 
the  insane  a.sylum,  with  services  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  countj’  home. 
I made  up  my  mind  that  I would  systemize  the  work.  I go  into  the  in- 
stitution or  hospital,  and  start  at  the  first  room  and  go  from  room  to 
room.  I want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  I don’t  know  how  many  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  employ  a chaplain,  but  there  is  one  thing  I would  do  if 
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I were  a director  of  the  poor,  I would  insist  upon,  and  I understand  some 
do,  that  the  chaplain  must  wear  a smile.  It  is  worth  more  than  medicine 
sometimes.  The  chaplain  should  always  enter  the  room  with  a smile  on 
his  lips,  for  I believe  religion  is  the  Iirightest  thing  in  the  world.  I go 
from  room  to  room  irrespective  of  what  church  the  inmate  may  be  a mem- 
ber of,  and  I don ’t  know  whether  I have  ever  told  the  i>eople  my  own 
church  affiliation,  but  when  I am  in  the  institution  I am  all  things  to  aU 
men.  I go  from  room  to  room  and  never  say  anything  about  any  denomi- 
nation. We  work  in  beautiful  harmony.  After  I go  through  the  hospital 
I generally  manage  to  get  into  the  insane  al>out  noonday,  when  they  are 
having  their  noonday  meal,  and  I ahvays  try  to  say  something  sunshiny. 
I mingle  with  these  people  and  try  to  please  them,  because  you  can’t  talk 
serious  topics  to  them,  and  I would  not  tire  them  or  annoy  them. 

Then  rve  come  into  the  almshouse,  and  that  is  the  greatest  place  of  all. 
We  get  in  touch  with  each  one  and  speak  to  the  men  and  women.  Now, 
the  greatest  necessity  for  a regular  chaplain  is  this  that  he  practically 
becomes  at  least  the  pastor  to  these  people.  They  are  the  neglected  ones 
even  in  the  organized  church,  the  peoiile.  who  are  out  because  of  their 
material  means,  or  rather  because  of  their  lack  of  means  they  are  neglected 
to  a great  extent ; and  so  when  they  come  into  the  almshouse  they  par- 
ticularly need  the  care  of  a regular  chaplain.  So  the  greatest  -work  of  the 
chaplain  is  in  the  almshouse;  here  is  where  he  meets  them  in  their  distress, 
their  tears,  their  difficulties  and  clouds,  and  says  something  to  cheer  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  service,  and  I am  the  only 
preacher  in  Lancaster  County  who  has  such  a service.  The  congregation 
lives  there,  and  they  have  got  to  stay  whether  they  like  the  preacher  or 
not.  I suppose  there  are  probably  a hundred  insane  and  forty  to  fifty 
almshouse  people.  The  chapel  will  .seat  three  hundred  and  fifty  people. 
I try  to  make  the  service  as  pleasant  and  interesting  as  possible,  and 
sometimes  I tell  a funny  story,  and  when  they  forget  themselves  I try  as 
far  as  possible  not  to  see  it.  I had  a clergyman  one  evening  come  over 
and  speak  for  me.  He  was  a poor  old  fellow,  and  he  had  a church  as  hard 
as  the  Eock  of  Giliraltar,  and  he  came  and  spoke  for  us.  The  dear  old 
fellow  started  off  with  a homesick-boy-and-mof her  story,  and  I gave  him  a 
nudge  and  said,  “Haven’t  you  got  any  sense?  We  don’t  want  the  funeral 
spirit  here,  and  we  don’t  believe  in  long-faced  Christianity.”  And  I 
hurried  him  through  and  dismissed  the  meeting  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
man  would  have  made  any  congregation  cry  when  he  talked  religion.  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  eleven  years,  and  I have  never  had 
any  real  trouble  yet.  We  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  jDeople  there  each 
Sunday  afternoon  and  I have  a young  man  who  plays  the  piano  for  me. 
Some  people  think  the  superintendent  should  do  this  wurk.  Of  course,  the 
superintendent  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  but  a chaplain  is  better,  a regu- 
larly  paid  chaplain,  because  he  comes  in  touch  with  them.  I think  every 
superintendent  ought  to  be  a man  of  prayer;  but  there  are  times  that  a 
prayer  must  be  said  there  when  they  are  going  into  the  valley  and  into 
the  great  unknowm,  and  it  should  be  said  by  one  wdio  understands. 
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Now,  about  the  two  o’clock  meeting.  Sometimes  when  the  weather  is 
fine  I have  the  meeting  on  the  outside.  One  afternoon  I said,  “I  tell  you 
what  let  us  do  this  afternoon,  let  us  make  a big  bouquet.  ’ ’ And  they  liked 
that;  it  was  the  spring  of  the  year.  I do  not  know  very  much  about 
flowers,  but  there  is  one  I am  particularly  fond  of.  It  is  the  sweet  pea, 
it  is  one  I like  because  there  are  so  many  shades.  Well,  I said,  “We  will 
build  a bouquet  of  sweet  peas.  ’ ’ So  we  sat  down  and  built  a great  big 
bouquet  of  sweet  peas.  And  that  is  what  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  ought 
to  be;  it  ought  to  be  sweet  and  beautiful.  And  I said,  “We  ought  to  have 
one  big  flower  in  the  center;  I wonder  what  it  will  be.  Suppose  we  put  a 
lily  of  the  valley  in  the  center  of  our  bouquet.’’  And  so  I told  them  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  that  wdienever  they  were  tempted 
to  do  anything  they  ought  not  to  do  they  should  think  of  the  bouquet. 

Two  or  three  months  after  that  wlieu  I was  there  one  day  an  insane  man 
came  to  me  and  took  out  of  his  pocket  a yellow  pencil.  He  said,  “Do  you 
see  that?’’  “Yes,’’  I replied,  “but  it  has  no  point  and  won’t  write.’’  He 
said,  “I  don’t  Avant  to  write.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  the 
bouquet?’’  I said,  “Yes.’’  “Well,’’  said  he,  “I  could  not  get  a white 
lead  pencil,  but  I got  this  yellow  one,  and  whenever  I am  tempted  to  do 
something  I oughtn’t  to  do  I get  this  lead  pencil  and  think  that  the  chaplain 
said  that  the  bouquet  and  lily  represents  Jesus  Christ.  ’ ’ I had  an  impres- 
sion made  on  me  that  day  I will  never  forget.  There  was  this  insane  man 
who  because  he  could  get  no  lily  of  the  valley,  white  and  beautiful,  had 
taken  the  best  substitute  he  could  get,  and  looked  at  that  yellow  pencil,  and 
he  carried  that  lead  pencil  around.  He  told  me  time  and  again  that  that 
repiresented  to  him  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  when  he  was  tempted  to  do 
Avrong  he  Avould  put  this  pencil  in  the  center  of  what  he  said  was  the 
bouquet  and  say,  ‘ ‘ This  is  the  lily  of  the  A-alley.  ’ ’ 

Directors,  go  back  to  your  counties  (I  am  glad  for  this  one  thing  that  I 
come  from  the  greatest  county  in  the  State,  our  honorable  chairman  comes 
from  that  county,  and  they  have  a splendid  Board  of  Directors  or  they 
Avould  not  put  up  with  me)  but  Avhen  you  go  back  to  your  counties  take  steps 
to  have  a chajAlain.  It  is  going  to  cost  a very  little  bit  to  get  a regularly 
appointed  chaplain.  And  do  not  employ  an  old,  worn-out  minister;  he  Avill 
get  there  some  day,  I suppose,  and  I don’t  believe  any  county  home  ought 
to  be  a haven  of  rest  for  a man  Avho  is  no  good  in  his  pulpit  any  more. 
You  should  get  in  your  county  institution  a man  Avho  has  life  in  him,  who 
is  in  vital  touch  and  feeling  with  other  people;  and  if  you  are  going  to  put 
an  old,  Avorn-out  man  there  you  are  going  to  make  a failure  of  it.  You  Avant 
somebody  there  Avho  is  in  touch  Avith  the  condition  of  the  inmates  and  can 
sympathize  Avith  that  class  of  derelicts  or  Avhat  not,  and  you  want  there  a 
man  Avho  has  symjAathy  and  a kindly  word  for  all.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  President;  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  a question  box,  to  be 
conducted  by  AndreAv  S.  Miller,  Esq.  I had  a box  under  the  pulpit,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  questions  in  it  Avhich  Avill  be  ansAvered  briefly. 
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Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Chair- 

man told  me  not  to  make  a speech.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  me  that;  I am 
not  going  to  make  one.  I have  two  questions.  They  are  as  follows: 

“Is  it  good  policy  to  call  the  poorhouse  or  almshouse  the  county  home?” 

‘ ‘ Has  not  the  word  ‘ poorhouse  ’ some  merit  from  a financial  viewpoint 
as  a protection  to  the  taxpayers?” 

It  has  certain  redeeming  qualities,  but  I can ’t  see  what  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  taxpayers  whether  you  call  it  a county  home  or  a poor- 
house. If  anyone  here  thinks  calling  the  poorhouse  the  poorhouse  is  not 
right,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

There  is  another  question  here. 

“What  will  you  do  wdth  one  who  has  no  legal  settlement  anywhere?” 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question.  You  have  to  take  care  of  that 
case.  Very  often  they  are  tramps,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  come 
from.  You  can  advertise  in  the  newspapers  and  try  to  find  out  where  they 
come  from,  and  of  course,  you  can’t  find  out.  You  can’t  do  anything 
but  pick  them  up  and  take  them  to  the  county  home.  Mr.  Jones,  what  do  you 
think  about  that? 

Me.  Jonfs,  of  Washington,  Pa.  I think  the  law  covers  that  point  pretty 
fully.  Where  a wayfarer  upon  the  road  falls  ill  or  is  in  distress,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  poor  district  to  take  care  of  him.  Furthermore,  I think  that 
the  aid  that  a man  needs  when  he  is  sick  should  be  granted  by  the  district 
in  which  he  falls  sick.  A man  who  needs  relief  can’t  wait  until  you  fight 
it  out  as  to  who  is  to  give  the  relief.  W^hat  he  wants  is  help,  and  he  wants 
it  right  there  and  now,  and  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  help  the  man  at  that 
particular  time  and  then  fix  the  liability  afterward.  I think  that  is  the  con- 
templation of  the  law  w'hich  charges  the  liability  upon  the  district  of  his 
settlement.  But  the  place  to  help  a man  is  the  place  where  he  is  sick,  and 
the  timely  help  is  when  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  Another  question  is: 

“What  name  can  we  apply  to  a county  almshouse  that  is  not  a county 
unit?” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Leffer,  Shamokin.  Mr.  President  that  applies  to  an  almshouse 
that  is  chartered  under  a township  and  being  run  under  this  same  condition. 

The  President:  You  would  call  it  a township  almshouse  then. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  Here  is  one  now: 

‘ ‘ Should  the  officers  of  the  poor  be  called  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  Poor 
Directors?  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Washington  County.  In  regard  to  the  name  of  either 
the  institutions  or  the  directors,  I believe  it  matters  not  what  a man  be 
called  or  what  the  institution  is  called,  so  as  the  people  deliver  the  goods  to 
the  people  they  are  caring  for. 
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Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  Here  is  another  question: 

‘ ‘ Can  a poor  district  be  held  liable  if  the  Directors  refuse  to  supply  shoes 
and  clothing  to  school  children?” 

Of  course,  there  is  today  a little  conflict  between  the  school  laws  and  the 
poor  laws.  The  school  law  says  you  have  got  to  send  every  child  to  school 
until  a certain  age.  The  parents  say,  “We  have  got  no  clothes  and  no  shoes, 
and  can’t  send  them.”  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I would  like 
Mr.  Stahlnecker  to  give  his  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Stahlnecker,  Norristown.  I think  under  the  school  laws  you  have 
got  to  do  it,  if  I understand  the  question  right. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  I would  like  to  hear  the  question 
answered.  We  have  always  supplied  shoes  for  school  children,  but  we  have 
never  given  clothing.  We  go  to  the  community  in  which  they  live  and  tell 
them  to  supply  these  children  and  help  out  and  we  will  give  shoes  and  food 
and  relief  whether  or  not  you  get  the  clothes,  and  we  supply  school  shoes 
and  coal  and  give  groceries. 

Mr.  Devore,  Cambria  County.  The  statute  plainly  specifies  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  must  supply  shoes  and  clothes  to  school  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  instructions  to  us  ivere  that  we  had  to 
furnish  shoes  and  clothing  to  the  children  if  we  were  asked  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Staueper,  Adams  County.  Who  is  the  application  made  to  for  re- 
lief for  shoes  and  clothes? 

Mr.  Devore,  Cambria  County.  In  our  county  they  simply  send  a request 
to  us  asking  for  shoes  and  clothes,  and  we  investigate — we  have  four  investi- 
gators and  inspectors — before  giving  any  clothing  or  relief  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer.  Is  that  mandatory  on  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  where  the  order  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board?  I 
don’t  believe  that  any  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Poor  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  any  right  to  furnish  it  until  first  instructed  by  written  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  under  the  school  code. 

Me.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Pittsburgh.  That  is  very  important;  that  is  a 
veiy  practical  question  and  thought,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Devore,  Cambria  County.  In  third  class  towmshiiis  you  don’t  need  to 
ask,  the  people  apply  and  you  must  give  them;  but  in  townships  it  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  T.  C.  White,  Mercer.  How  about  townships? 

Mr.  Devor,  Cambria  County.  If  you  are  in  a township  or  third-class  city 
and  they  ask  for  them  you  have  got  to  furnish  them. 
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The  President.  Our  time  is  up  here,  and  this  afternoon’s  session  ivill 
be  largely  devoted  to  discussion.  We  will  now  have  some  music  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shaft'ner  then  sang  “Eose  of  My  Heart,”  and  “At  Dawn- 
ing, ’ ’ and  Mrs.  Ley  led  in  the  singing  of  ‘ ‘ Till  We  Meet  Again.  ’ ’ 

The  President.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  this  home  has  a state- 
ment to  make. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Kochel,  Superintendent  of  the  Dauphin  County  Home. 
I want  to  say  in  regard  to  our  produce  that  we  are  really  proud  of  our 
production.  I just  want  to  give  you  a statement  of  our  average  produce. 
We  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  last  year,  but  two  acres  have  been  ac- 
quii’ed  by  a manufacturing  establishment.  We  have  raised  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat.  We  used  some  of  that  and  sold  the  other  at 
two  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  a bushel  right  at  the  threshing-machine.  We 
had  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  sweet  corn,  in  addition  to  serving  corn 
three  times  a week.  M’e  serve  butter  three  times  a day.  Every  inmate  gets 
butter,  and  also  the  choice  of  coffee  or  milk,  whole  milk;  that  is  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  nurse.  We  do  not  feed  any  milk  to  our  pigs.  We  give  the 
inmates  the  benefit  of  the  entire  production  of  the  institution;  all  get  butter- 
milk. We  had  eighty-one  stalks  of  celery,  two  hundred  bushels  of  peas,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dozen  parsnips  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads'of  lettuce. 
We  have  six  hundred  quarts  of  cherries,  peaches  and  pears  and  crabapples 
and  one  hundred  quarts  of  relishes.  We  have  three  hundred  cans  of  beans, 
string  beans,  eight  hundred  c^uarts  of  tomatoes  and  two  hundred  quarts  of 
rheubarb,  and  I can ’t  tell  how  many  dried  beans — we  are  still  drying 
beans — and  we  have  seven  barrels  of  kraut,  and  we  have  eight  thousand 
heads  of  cabbage  yet.  We  have  about  ninety-two  dozen  eggs  put  up,  and 
we  serve  eggs  to  all  the  patients  in  all  forms,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sick 
we  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse.  We  also  serve  eggs  to  the  tuber- 
cular department  very  freely.  We  have  two  bedfast  patients  here,  who  are 
chronic,  who  came  from  the  hospital,  but  outside  of  them  we  do  not  have  a 
bedfast  or  sick  f>atieut  in  the  institution.  I think  that  speaks  well  for  our 
nurses.  We  have  very  capable  nurses,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  assistants.  We 
have  had  possibly  eight  miles  of  fence  whitewashed  by  prison  labor.  Out- 
side of  the  gardner  and  engineer  the  larger  part  of  our  work  is  done  by 
prison  help.  We  have  fourteen  today,  and  we  keep  the  prison  help  from 
the  time  they  come  until  their  time  expires.  We  usually  try  to  pick  a man 
who  has  local  ties  and  do  not  take  a man  from  out  of  town  very  often.  If 
he  has  a mother  or  sisters  or  a wife  living  in  this  locality  he  does  not  have 
the  incentive  to  run  away.  We  have  had  one  man  go  away,  but  he  was  picked 
up,  and  in  addition  to  serving  his  regular  term  he  was  given  an  additional 
sentence  of  eleven  months. 

Come  and  visit  us  again.  Our  Trustees  and  myself  have  made  visits  to 
other  counties  and  got  ideas,  and  in  all  the  counties  we  have  visited  we  got 
wonderful  ideas  and  the  encouragement  that  comes  from  seeing  what  the 
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other  fellow  is  doing.  It  has  helped  considerably  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 
I thank  you  for  coming  out  today. 

The  President.  We  had  a splendid  meeting  this  forenoon;  but  I promise 
that  we  will  have  a better  one  this  afternoon.  I want  every  man  and  woman 
to  remain  and  attend  these  meetings  until  they  are  over  tonight.  Don ’t  go 
home : you  will  miss  the  best  part  of  the  Convention.  We  will  now  have 
lunch  here  as  the  guests  of  the  Dauphin  County  Home. 

At  12:15  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  3 o’clock  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCH 

An  excellent  and  much  appreciated  lunch  was  served  by  the  officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Dauphin  County  Home. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


The  President,  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  presiding. 

iMrs.  Florence  Ackley  Ley  led  in  singing  “America,”  “Old  Folks  at 
Home,”  “Till  We  Meet  Again,”  and  “Seeing  Nellie  Home.” 

The  President.  Rev.  Dr.  Bagnell  will  lead  ns  in  prayer. 

Rev.  Robert  Bagnell,  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Harrisburg, 
offered  prayer. 

The  President.  Is  the  Auditing  Committee  ready  to  report?  If  so,  we 
will  now  hear  the  report  from  the  committee. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne  County.  Mr.  President,  the  Auditing 
Committee  presents  its  report  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that  duty  and  find 
that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hand  of  the  treasurer  at  the  time  of  the  last 
audit  in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  forty-six  and  57-100  ($1,046.57)  dl- 
lars,  and  that  he  has  received  during  the  year  from  poor  districts,  institu- 
tions and  societies  the  sum  of  one  thausand  one  hundred  thirty-one  and 
75-100  ($1,131.75)  dollars,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  seventy-eight  and  32-100  ($2,178.32)  dollars.  The  Treasurer  has 
paid  out,  as  per  his  apiiroved  receipts,  for  the  usual  and  necessary  purposes 
of  the  Association,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty  and  74-100 
($1,930.74)  dollars,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  amounting  to  two  hundred 
forty-seven  and  58-100  ($247.58)  dollars,  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  as  of 
October  1,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Chairman. 

A.  S.  Brubaker. 

Walter  Henderson,  M.  D. 

The  President.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  with  respect  to 
the  report? 

It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  adopted  and 
filed. 

The  President.  A while  ago  I introduced  myself  to  a gentleman  of 
whom  I have  heard  and  read  a great  deal  in  the  past,  but  had  never  met 
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him.  I now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  you,  the  Hon. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Pofestry. 

ADDRESS  OF  FORESTRY  COMMISSIONER  PINCHOT 

Hon>  Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a very  great  pleasure  to  be  able 

to  say  a rvord  to  you,  especially  because  there  is  something  I want  to  get 
you  to  do  for  me,  which  I will  develp  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

I have  been  able  through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  and  good  will  of 
Governor  Sproul  to  take  hold  of  the  forest  question  in  this  State  of  ours,  and 
I was  as  pleased  as  anybody  you  ever  saw  to  get  a chance  to  do  it,  because 
it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  largest  questions  ive  can  face.  I am  especially 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  a word  to  you  for  the  reason,  as  I understand  it, 
that  we  are  all  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  task,  which  is  to  make  Penn- 
sylvania a greater  and  a better  State  and  a finer  place  for  all  of  us  and 
for  our  children  to  live  in.  For  that  great  purpose  there  is  nothing  that 
is  more  essential  than  this  cjuestioii  of  the  forest. 

Y^our  work  does  not  seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  forestry;  and  yet 
it  is  absolutely  impossible — I like  to  make  that  flat  statement — it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  one  of  you  to  carry  out  the  duties  that  are  im- 
posed upon  you  without  the  help  of  the  forest.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
any  man,  woman  or  child,  eats,  uses  or  wears  that  can  be  produced,  trans- 
ported, delivered  or  consumed  without  the  help  of  the  forest. 

You  can  not  move  a railroad  train  without  the  forest,  because  you  can  not 
mine  a ton  of  coal  without  the  forest,  or  produce  a ton  of  steel.  You  can 
not  build  a house  without  the  forest,  wdiether-  you  build  it  of  concrete,  brick 
or  steel,  or  no  matter  what.  You  cannot  manufacture  a yard  of  cloth  or  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  produce  a pound  of  beef  or  prepare,  market,  or  consume 
any  other  commodity  of  any  sort  without  the  use  of  the  forest,  without  the 
help  of  the  forest,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  forest. 

Although  v/e  live  in  the  age  of  steel  and  coal,  yet  wood  is  still  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  generally  used  of  all  materials.  We  absolutely  have 
got  to  have  wood  or  the  industries  of  our  State  will  die.  Pittsburgh  would 
be  closed  down  tomorrow  if  it  had  no  wood,  and  so  would  the  industries 
along  the  Delaware;  and  as  to  the  farmers  one-half  of  all  the  wmod  used  in 
this  nation  is  used  by  farmers,  no  food  can  be  produced  wdthout  the  forest. 

Now  then,  if  all  this  is  true — and  it  is  true — then  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a deforested  State  is  a subject  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen.  Ylou  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  figures,  but  here 
they  are.  We  are  consuming  twenty-five  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber 
in  Pennsylvania  every  year,  and  cutting  only  five  hundred  million,  or  one- 
fifth  of  w'hat  we  consume.  We  are  raising  not  one-third  of  w'hat  we  are 
cutting  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  reason  that  w'e  still  have  a little  old  forest. 

We  are  taking  our  forest  supplies  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, Michigan,  Washington  and  Idaho  and  transporting  some  of  it  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent,  paying  in  freight  for  what  we  trans- 
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port  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars  a year,  and  for  the  lumber  itself 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars,  so  that  when  it  is  all  added  up  together  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  very  far  from  self-supporting  in  lumber  or  in  wood 
products,  and  that  fact  costs  the  j^eople  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  some- 
thing like  a hundred  million  dollars  a year. 

That  is  a good  deal  of  money.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  pays  his  or 
her  share,  every  private  family,  every  institution,  pays  his  or  her  share  of 
that  vast  sum,  because  the  cost  of  wood  enters  into  the  cost  of  everjThing. 

If  we  could  keexj  on  paying  these  fines  which  have  been  imj)osed  upon  us 
for  our  neglect  of  the  forest,  amounting  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  twice  wdiat  it  costs  to  run  the  State  government,  if  we  could  keep  on 
indefinitely,  then  perhax>s  the  present  situation  would  not  be  so  alarming. 
But  we  can  not  keep  on. 

We  are  getting  most  of  our  supplies  from  the  south,  and  in  ten  years  from 
now,  or  fifteen  at  the  outside,  according  to  the  United  States  government 
estimates  and  the  estimates  of  the  best-informed  lumbermen,  the  south  will 
only  be  able  to  produce  Avhat  it  needs  itself  for  its  OAvn  consumption,  and 
Avill  be  able  to  send  us  no  more  lumber.  I spoke  only  yesterday  to  a com- 
mittee composed  of  coal-producers  and  coal-miners,  men  Avho  Avere  consum- 
ing, some  of  them,  as  much  as  seA'cn  or  eight  hundred  carloads  a month  of 
timber  shipped  in  mainly  from  the  south.  Soon  that  Avill  haA'e  to  stop. 
Then  they  Avill  have  to  go  to  the  Avest,  Avhere  the  estimates  say  there  are 
fifty  years  ’ supply  left.  If  fifteen  of  them  are  gone  before  AA-e  go  there, 
that  is  thirty-fiA’e  years  left. 

You  knoAv  as  Avell  as  I that  you  do  not  have  to  Avait  until  an  article  is 
completely  consumed  until  prices  rise.  Morever,  thirty-five  years  is  a very 
short  time  in  the  life  of  a nation.  Some  day  that  AA^estern  supply  of  timber, 
mainly  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  aauII  be  gone.  Then  where  else  can 
Ave  go?  To  Canada?  No.  The  Canadians  have  made  it  p)erfectly  clear  that 
they  do  not  propose  to  have  their  forests  destroyed  for  our  benefit.  To 
South  America?  No,  because,  Avhile  there  is  lots  of  cabinet  Avood,  there 
is  no  construction  lumber;  Avood  .such  as  you  need  is  absent.  To  Siberia? 
No.  Not  only  because  there  is  not  so  much  there,  biit  because  that  nation 
and  Europe  Avould  be  coinjAeting  for  it  Avith  us. 

More  than  that,  the  same  is  true  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  rest.  More 
than  that,  any  man  aaIio  Avould  suggest,  after  AA'hat  we  saAV  of  the  Avork  of 
the  submarines  in  the  last  war,  that  the  United  States  should  make  itself 
dependent  for  an  absolute  essential  of  its  prosperity  on  overseas  trade 
Avould,  I think,  be  a mighty  poor  American.  We  have  got  to  raise  Avhat  we 
need  in  lumber  or  go  AA'ithout  it,  and  that  applies  to  the  United  States  as  a 
Avhole,  and  applies  especially  to  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsyh’ania  used  to  be  first  in  timber  production.  Noav  aa'o  are  tAven- 
tieth,  and  rapidly  going  on  down  the  line;  and,  as  I said,  only  producing 
one-fifth  of  Avhat  our  industry  and  our  people  require.  It  is  not  lumbering 
that  is  responsible,  it  is  forest  fires.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania  land  enough 
to  produce  all  the  lumber  we  need  and  all  the  paper  pulp,  but  it  is  kept 
unproductive  by  forest  fires. 
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The  damage  that  is  done  t>y  fire  to  the  young  growth  on  the  ground,  which 
you  see  estimated  in  the  papers  as  a quarter  to  a half  million  dollars  a 
year,  is  not  the  w'hole  of  what  forest  fires  cost  us  in  this  State.  What  is 
actually  destroyed  where  there  is  so  little  left  to  destroy  is  insignificant 
compaired  to  the  real  loss.  The  real  loss  is  the  embargo  placed  on  produc. 
tion. 

You  know  how  it  works.  The  little  trees  grow  up  as  high  as  this  or  that 
(indicating),  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  then  a fire  comes  along  and  cuts 
them  down.  Then  the  next  generation  grows  up,  and  down  it  goes  before 
it  is  of  any  use,  and  so  on,  until  we  have  got  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
five  million  acres  of  land,  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  State,  which,  so 
far  as  being  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  is  abso- 
lutely useless.  It  is  what  I have  called  over  and  over  again  the  Pennsyl- 
vania desert. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  done.  One  of  them  is  the  stopping  of  forest 
fires,  and  the  most  important  thing  in  that  direction  is  public  sentiment ; 
and  next,  sufficient  appropriations  from  the  legislature  to  make  fire-fight- 
ing possible.  We  know  all  about  how  to  stop  fires,  liut  we  haven’t  the 
money  to  do  it. 

Public  sentiment  being  the  most  essential  thing,  the  first  appeal  I want 
to  make  to  you  as  leaders  in  your  respective  communities,  is  to  set  your 
faces  vigorouslj^  against  fire.  I can  not  prove  it,  but  my  belief  is  that  more 
than  half  of  all  the  fires  set  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  maliciously 
and  intentionally  set. 

Nobody  can  prove  a statement  of  that  sort,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  in  many  cases  whether  a fire  is  accidental  or  not,  but  the  best  judgment 
of  the  men  who  know  most  about  it  agrees  with  mine.  If  you  will  help, 
not  only  to  make  the  Legislature  favorable  to  Governor  Sproul’s  forest  pro- 
gram, which  is  of  very  great  importance,  but  also  to  see  to  it  that  in  your 
community  the  man  who  se1s  a forest  fire  is  regarded  as  just  as  guilty  as 
the  man  who  sets  fire  to  a house,  you  will  be  of  immense  aid  in  putting  an 
end  to  forest  fires  in  this  Commonwealth. 

There  is  a second  thing  that  needs  to  be  done.  In  addition  to  stopping 
the  fires  there  is  a very  large  area  of  Pennsylvania  that  needs  to  be  planted. 
Portunately  by  no  means  all  of  these  five  million  barren  acres,  needs  to  be 
replanted.  By  far  the  greater  part  will  replant  itself  if  we  keep  fires  out. 

There  is,  however,  a large  area  that  needs  replanting,  and  in  order  to 
plant  this  area,  in  order  to  get  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  trees,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  planting  of  trees  for  beauty,  for  comfort,  and  for  protection,  for 
a thousand  bifferent  uses  all  over  the  State,  we  have  undertaken  to  raise 
a minimum  of  twenty  million  trees  a year  to  be  given  away  under  existing 
law  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  planted  by  them  as  they  may 
choose.  It  cannot  be  done  this  year  or  next,  but  we  shall  do  it. 

The  other  day  the  heads  of  the  great  Charitable  and  Corrective  Institu- 
tions came  together  in  Harrisburg  at  the  Governor’s  request  to  consider  a 
proposition  which  he  had  laid  before  them  that  they  should  undertake,  each 
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one  of  them,  to  raise  their  fair  proportion  of  these  twenty  million  trees. 

Now,  I wanted  to  ask  your  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  you 
in  your  turn  might  not  find  it  possible,  on  the  land  which  is  appurtenant  to 
your  institutions,  and  with  the  labor  which  you  have,  labor  that  could  be 
adapted  in  so  many  cases  to  the  light  work  of  the  sort  that  rearing  trees 
actually  is — whether  it  might  not  be  possible  for  you  to  set  your  institutions 
also  at  work  preparing  trees  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  plant  out 
and  thus  restore  Penn ’s  Woods,  to  bring  back  Pennsylvania  to  its  former 
production,  to  its  former  position  as  a great  forest  state. 

If  you  care  to  do  so,  this  department  is  very  much  at  your  service,  ready 
Avith  any  advice  and  assistance  that  it  can  give  you.  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
Avill  think  seriously,  if  you  judge  that  my  proposition  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought,  if  you  Avill  think  seriously  over  this  matter,  Avhether  production  of 
this  kind,  free  from  competition  with  any  other  interest,  and  providing 
helpful,  easy  AA'ork  outdoors,  might  not  be  suitable  work  to  be  done  in  the 
institutions  over  which  you  preside. 

I thank  you  very  much,  as  I thank  your  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  President.  Now  we  will  have  a few  more  musical  selections. 

Mrs.  Plorence  Ackley  Lej'  led  in  singing  “Old  Black  .Joe,”  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Kepublie,  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  ’ ’ 

The  President.  When  the  Secretary  and  I made  the  program  for  this 
day.  He  said  to  me,  ‘ ‘ What  rvill  we  put  on  in  the  afternoon  after  Ave  come 
back  from  the  county  home  f ” I said,  ‘ ‘ I Avould  like  very  much  to  have 
an  address  by  somebody  on  ‘The  Christian  Spirit  of  Charity,’  and  I know 
the  man  Avho  can  deliver  an  address  on  that  subject  that  will  help  us  each 
one,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bagnell,  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church.”  I take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Rev.  Doctor  Bagnell. 

Rev.  Robert  Bagneel,  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

has  a unique  distinction.  More  than  any  other  single  factor,  it  made  Har- 
risburg, or  rather  continued  Harrisburg  as  the  capital  of  the  State.  When 
the  old  capitol  burned  doAA'n  there  Avas  no  building  in  the  city  suitable  for 
use.  In  fact  a conference  Avas  held,  and  I think  the  chairman  will  bear 
me  out  that  the  parties  having  most  to  say  about  the  matter  and  most 
responsible  for  it  agreed  that  probably  the  capital  Avould  have  to  be  taken 
doAvn  to  Philadelphia.  I do  not  knoAV  quite  Avho  suggested  it,  but  some- 
body said  that  if  the  people  of  Grace  Methodist  Church  would  turn  their 
building  over  to  the  State  for  a time,  that  would  solve  the  problem.  We 
did  that  thing.  I was  not  the  pastor  then,  but  we  did  that  thing,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  both  met  there,  and  some  offices 
were  opened  there  beside.  It  made  possible  the  continuance  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  state  in  Harrisburg,  and  continued  Harrisburg  as  the  capi- 
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tal,  for  wiseacres  said,  if  tlie  capital  had  been  moved  down  to  Philadelphia 
it  never  would  have  been  nio\ed  back  again. 

I have  looked  over  your  program  with  a great  deal  of  interest.  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  practical  character  of  your  discussions,  the  relation  of 
those  discussions  to  the  work  tliat  you  must  do  during  the  coming  weeks 
and  months.  I felt  it  to  be  a great  honor  to  address  you  on  the  Christian 
side  of  things,  the  Christian  spirit  in  it  all;  and  I think  the  more  deeply 
we  understand  that  phase  of  it,  the  more  practical  it  will  seem,  and  the 
more  efficient  will  be  the  work  we  undertake  to  do. 

Now,  mendicants  are  not  peculiar  to  Christian  countries.  Any  of  you  who 
have  traveled  in  the  orient  or  in  other  Pagan  or  semi-Christian  eountris  know 
how'  many  beggars  there  are  upon  the  streets,  and,  of  course,  that  means 
that  people  give  to  the  beggars.  Beggars  would  not  continue  long  upon 
tlie  streets  if  they  got  nothing,  so  that  giving  to  the  poor  in  a naked  and 
crude  way  is  not  a thing  peculiar  to  Christian  countries.  It  was  true  even 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  All  over  the  Pagan  world  it  was  true.  The  blind, 
and  the  lame,  and  the  halt  everywhere  were  asking  alms.  A number  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  New'  Testament  have  to  do  with  them.  You 
remember  the  man,  the  impotent  man,  who  for  a great  many  years  had 
been  brought  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  called  the  Beautiful  Gate,  that 
Peter  and  John  healed.  You  will  remember  also  that  one  of  the  great  par- 
ables of  the  Master  centers  around  just  such  a scene  as  that.  The  Jewish 
people  probably  had  less  of  it  than  any  of  the  nations  round  about  them, 
because  in  their  economy  they  jirovided  in  a very  distinct  way,  a large  way, 
for  the  care  of  the  poor  which  the  nations  round  about  did  not  take  much 
trouble  to  do.  But  the  difference  between  Christian  giving  to  the  poor  and 
Pagan  giving  to  the  poor  is  a very  marked  thing,  and  the  thing  that  we 
need  more  and  more  to  emphasize  in  our  charity  work.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  by  that  that  all  the  giving  to  the  poor  in  Pagan  countries  is  Pagan  in 
spirit,  some  of  it  would  stand  cvell  beside  our  Christian  giving;  nor  do  I 
inean  that  all  the  giving  in  Christian  countries  is  Christian  in  spirit,  some 
of  it  is  thoroughly  Pagan.  The  Christian  spirit,  I think,  can  be  illustrated 
in  contrast  with  the  other  by  two  or  three  descriptions.  First  of  all  the 
description  of  the  rich  man  and  Laz.arus,  that  very  familiar  story  graphi- 
cally told  in  a few  bold  strokes  by  the  Evangelist.  He  says  that  Lazarus 
lay  at  the  rich  man ’s  gate  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  that  came  from  the  rich  man’s  table;  moreover  the  dogs  came  and 
licked  his  sores.  The  rich  man  did  not  care  anything  about  him,  perhaps 
in  a nonchalant  way  granted  that  the  refuse  from  the  table  might  be  given 
to  him;  and  he  gladly  got  his  living  on  what  he  could  collect,  and  lived  in 
that  way.  That  is  the  Pagan  way  of  doing  it.  How  many  people  are  there 
in  our  country  today  who  simply  throw  it  out  in  the  same  nonchalant  way 
w'ithout  a care  about  man  himself.  You  know  there  is  a class  of  people 
who  believe  that  everything  is  done  for  selfish  purposes,  and  that  the 
charity  work  of  a good  many  people  is  based  upon  an  innate  selfishness. 

There  is  a story  told  about  Abraham  Lincoln  that  illustrates  that.  It 
seems  that  when  Lincoln  was  a lawyer  traveling  with  the  Court  in  Illinois, 
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one  Spring  he  crossed  a creek  or  little  river  that  had  been  very  high,  over- 
flowing its  banks.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge  he  noticed  a pig  in  a mud- 
puddle  on  the  bank  of  the  river  struggling,  and  the  more  it  struggled  the 
deeper  it  got  in.  Well,  that  was  a very  funny  thing  to  see  the  antics  of 
that  pig  trying  to  get  out,  and  getting  in  deeper.  Mr.  Lincoln  with  his 
characteristic  appreciation  of  the  grotesque  and  the  humorous  stopped  a 
while  and  laughed  over  the  way  the  pig  was  doing.  Then  he  went  on  a 
couple  of  miles,  suddenly  stopped,  turned  around,  came  back,  tied  his  horse, 
pulled  the  pig  out  and  put  it  on  solid  ground,  and  then  went  on  his  way 
again.  When  he  was  telling  about  it  somebody  said,  “Why,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
1 did  not  know  you  v’ere  so  tender-hearted  as  all  that.  ’ ’ “I  am  not, ’ ’ he 
said ; “ I did  not  do  that  for  the  pig ’s  sake,  I did  it  for  my  own  sake.  I 
CQuld  not  have  slept  well  that  night  if  I had  not  done  it.”  Some  people 
give  in  an  off-hand  way  to  the  poor  in  that  same  spirit.  Then  there  are 
some  who  give  in  a way  that  is  patronizing  and  disgusting — I call  that  the 
Pagan  spirit  in  American  charity. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  by  another  incident  that  occurred  in  New  York 
City.  I was  pastor  in  New  York  City  for  thirteen  years  for  two  of  the 
large  churches,  and  I know  something  about  the  conditions  there.  A very 
fine  young  w'oman,  a young  married  woman,  was  doing  settlement  work  on 
the  east  side.  She  taught  in  some  industrial  school  there,  and  taught  in  a 
little  mission  Sunday  School  over  there.  It  occurred  to  her  that  it  would 
be  a nice  thing  to  have  those  children  come  to  her  home  on  Fifth  avenue  and 
show  them  for  once  a good  time.  They  came.  After  they  got  settled  nicely 
one  little  girl  piped  up  and  said,  “Mrs.  Blank,  is  your  husband  working 
now? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Why,  yes,  my  child.  ’ ’ 

“Well,  Mrs.  Blank,  how  long  has  he  had  this  job  he  has  got  now?” 

“Why,  he  has  had  it  for  a long  time,  my  dear.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Blank,  why  did  he  have  to  give  up  his  last  job?  Was  it 
drink?  ’ ’ 

“Why,  no,  my  dear,  what  makes  you  talk  that  way?  What  makes  you 
ask  such  questions?” 

And  then  the  little  girl  began  to  cry.  She  saw  something  was  wrong. 
She  said,  “Mother  made  me  promise  when  I came  to  Fifth  avenue  I would 
act  like  a lady,  and  that  is  what  the  ladies  always  ask  when  they  come  to 
our  house.  ’ ’ That  is  another  type  of  thing. 

Now,  the  third  illustration  to  show  what  I mean  by  the  spontaneous  and 
genuine  Christian  spirit  in  it  all  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a story  I know 
to  be  true.  I was  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  at  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Fourteenth  street,  for  six  years.  That  was  a great  church  with  a large 
membership.  John  S.  Huyler,  w^hom  you  all  know,  was  one  of  my  closest 
counselors.  I w’as  supported  in  that  work  not  only  by  the  local  church,  but 
liy  a number  of  the  influential  Methodist  men.  John  S.  Huyler  was  on  the 
committee  of  advice  in  the  work.  I often  went  to  him  and  I saw  a great 
deal  of  him.  He  Avas  a men  who  knew  how  to  help  people  in  a Christian 
way,  and  his  death  was  one  of  the  saddest  losses  the  poor  people  in  New 
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York  ever  had.  After  his  death  his  sons  told  me  that  for  months  they 
would  come  across  x^apers  of  his  in  unexpected  places,  such  as  rent  receipts 
for  some  poor  widow  or  some  poor  hard-working  man  who  had  sickness  or 
had  some  Irouhlc;  never  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  but  never 
telling  what  he  did  in  any  of  these  cases.  This  will  illustrate  more  fully: 
A year  after  .John  S.  Huyler  died — he  died  a few  years  ago,  you  know — the 
first  bad  storm  of  the  Winter,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hadley  Mission 
on  the  Bowery  was  in  his  office,  and  the  telephone  rang  and  a voice  said, 
“Is  this  you,  John?’’ 

He  said,  “ Yes.  ’ ’ 

“Well,  this  is  Frank  Huyler — ’’ 

(Mr.  Huyler  left  three  grown  sons,  and  a younger  son  who  afterwards 
died. ) 

“This  is  Frank  Huyler.  You  remember,  John,  that  every  year  when  the 
hard  storms  came  Dad  always  called  you  up  and  told  you  to  take  in  every 
bum  that  came  along  and  ask  no  eprestions;  give  him  a warm  supper;  give 
him  a warm  bed ; give  him  a warm  breakfast  before  he  starts  out  in  the 
morning,  and  charge  it  to  him.  ’ ’ 

“Yes,”  said  John,  “I  remember  very  well  how  your  father  did  that.’’ 

“Well,’’  Frank  said,  “I  want  you  to  do  that  tonight  and  charge  it  to 
me.  ’ ’ 

Five  minutes  and  the  telephone  rang  again  and  another  voice  said,  “Is 
that  you,  .John?’’ 

( ‘ Yes.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ This  is  David  Huyler.  ’ ’ 

And  he  went  through  the  same  thing,  not  knowing  his  brother  had  called 
up,  reminding  him  of  what  the  father  had  done  in  his  life,  and  said,  “Now 
charge  it  to  me.  ’ ’ 

Five  minutes  or  so  later  the  telephone  rang  again,  and  this  time  it  was 
Calder  Huyler,  the  next  son,  and  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing. 

I call  that  the  spontaneous  sx>irit  of  Christian  charity,  and  I hojje,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  no  matter  how  well  organized  we  are 
in  our  charitable  work,  there  never  will  come  a time  when  our  work  will 
be  entirely  gone,  but  there  wdll  ahvays  be  a place  for  the  spontaneous  work 
of  the  warm  heart. 

I believe  also  that  there  is  a distinct  need  for  greater  organization  in  the 
work.  I do  not  believe  it  is  a wise  thing  to  promote  mendicancy,  and  indis- 
criminate giving  will  do  that.  It  is  amazing  what  they  undertake  to  do  to 
take  your  charities.  The  schemes — I do  not  need  to  tell  this  company  of 
men  and  women  about  it — the  schemes  that  are  tried  to  continue  begging 
upon  the  streets.  Some  of  the  things  are  almost  unbelievable.  There  was 
a little  church  around  the  corner  from  me  when  I lived  in  New  York  at 
Fourteenth  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  a litte  Methodist  church.  Of  course, 
there  were  in  the  Sunday  School  of  that  church  children  of  the  poorest 
families.  One  teacher  had  a class  of  girls.  On  a raw,  rainy  November 
Sunday  one  little  girl  was  absent,  and  when  she  came  out  from  the  Sun- 
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day  School  she  met  her,  and  she  was  crying,  a little  girl  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  She  said,  “What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?’’ 

The  little  girl  said,  with  a sob,  “Father  is  dead  and  we  haven’t  anything 
to  eat  in  the  house,  and  we  haven ’t  any  money  to  bury  him.  Father ’s 
cousin  is  an  undertaker  and  he  will  l)ury  him,  but  he  cannot  give  the 
casket  or  coffin.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Well,  ’ ’ the  teacher  said,  ‘ ‘ I will  go  and  see.  ’ ’ 

And'  so  she  went  to  the  house,  and  sure  enough  they  were  all  crying  and 
weeping  as  though  their  hearts  would  break,  and  the  poor  mother  said, 
“Won’t  you  come  and  see  my  poor  husband?’’ 

The  body  was  on  the  ironing-board  stretched  across  some  tables  in  the 
kitchen. 

“Oh,  no,’’  the  teacher  said,  “I  won’t  do  that’’;  and  she  went  out  and 
got  some  food  and  brought  it  in  to  them  and  collected  about  thirty  dollars 
in  money,  and  said  she  would  come  back  after  while,  after  she  had  collected 
the  balance.  She  went  out,  and  when  she  got  down  there  on  the  street  a 
little  distance,  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  she  remembered  that  she  had  for- 
gotten her  umbrella  ; so  she  went  back,  went  up  the  stairs,  rapped  on  the 
door  of  the  little  flat,  and  got  no  response,  there  was  too  much  noise 
inside.  She  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  They  were  having  a good  time 
inside,  and  the  corpse  was  sitting  up  on  the  ironing-board  drinking  beer  and 
the  rest  were  having  a good  time. 

Of  course,  there  is  art  to  all  these  things,  and  the  individual  giver  of 
charity  never  looks  it  iip.  Nearly  always,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  is  de- 
ceived, and  he  promotes  mendicancy  instead  of  really  helping  the  situation. 
Yet,  as  I say,  I hope  the  time  will  not  come  when  we  will  not  have  a chance 
to  be  deceived  in  the  matter.  I hope  that  time  will  not  come,  because  I like 
to  take  the  risk,  every  now  and  then,  when  a case  seems  worthy. 

I Avas  conducting  a question  box  every  Thursday  night  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Temple,  and  people  came  from  all  over  the  city  and  sometimes  outside 
of  the  city  to  ask  questions.  We  had  some  very  interesting  times.  One  of 
the  familiar  questions  that  came  in  vras  this:  “What  do  you  do  Avith  beg- 
gars and  mendicants?  Do  you  gWe  them  anything,  or  do  you  refer  them  to 
some  charity  organization?’’  My  invariable  ansAver  Avas  this,  which  I 
gave — one  dark  night  which  I have  in  mind — I said,  “I  almost  invariably 
refer  them  to  the  charitable  organizations.  I have  an  arrangement  with 
the  charity  organizations  by  Avhich  Ave  ])ay  them  money  to  sup^Aort  their 
Avork,  and  I send  my  card  with  anybody  that  applies  to  me  for  help  to  them, 
and  then  they  investigate  .and  do  vA'liat  ought  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. Noav, ’’  I said,  “That  is  my  rule.  That  is  AA'hat  I do  almost  invar- 
iably. “But  every  noAV  and  then  I do  something  else,  for  instance.  I had 
a case  that  seemed  to  me  must  have  been  genuine,  and  I helped  in  that  case. 
It  Avas  about  a quarter  of  tAvelve  and  the  door  bell  rang — I had  been  late 
getting  ready  for  bed  that  night  and  had  not  retired.  I Avent  doAvn  to 
the  door,  it  Avas  in  the  Avintertime,  along  in  December,  and  a young  Avoman 
with  beauitful  furs  on,  finely  dressed,  a fine  looking  young  woman,  stood 
at  the  door,  and  said,  “I  have  come  to  you  for  help.  I live  out  on  the  Erie 
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a half  hour ’s  ride  from  the  ferry.  I came  in  this  evening  with  a young 
gentleman  to  attend  some  function  here  in  town  and  I have  lost  him.  He 
excused  himself  from  me  for  a moment  or  two  to  go  somewhere  or  other 
and  did  not  come  hack.  I do  not  know  whether  he  intended  to  lose  me  or 
not.  I do  not  have  any  money  with  me  and  I have  no  way  to  get  home.” 
‘‘How  much  would  it  cost  to  take  you  home?” 

She  said,  ‘ ‘ About  fifty  cents.  ’ ’ 

‘‘Well,”  I said,  “I  will  give  you  fifty  cents.” 

She  had  told  me  her  mother  would  stay  up  all  night  and  wait  for  her,  so 
I went  upstairs  and  got  her  fifty  cents;  I didn’t  happen  to  have  it  in  my 
pocket.  In  a case  like  that  I will  take  the  risk,  and  then  simply  to  prove 
what  I said,  and  let  me  say  in  this  connection,  I will  do  the  same  thing  over 
again  under  the  same  cricumstances. 

But  afterwards  a friend  of  mine  stopped  me  and  said,  “Well,  Doctor, 
you  were  fooled  again.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

‘ ‘ Why  that  case  you  told  us  about.  ’ ’ 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?” 

‘ ‘ I happened  to  be  out  late  that  night  and  saw  a young  woman  and  a 
young  man  standing  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street 
talking  a little  bit,  and  then  I saw  the  young  woman  go  up  to  your  door  and 
ring  the  bell,  and  I thought  x'ci’liai:)s  there  was  something  wrong,  and  I 
stood  and  waited  there  and  I saw  her  talk  with  you  and  saw  you  go  in  the 
house  and  saw  you  come  back  and  give  her  something  which  I took  to  be 
money ; then  she  took  the  fifty  cents  or  whatever  it  was  you  gave  her,  went 
around  the  corner  and  met  the  young  man,  and  they  went  off  laughing  about 
the  matter.  ’ ’ 

“Well,”  I said,  “That  is  another  illustration  of  the  general  principle.” 
But  at  the  same  time  I would  rather  be  tricked  now  and  then  than  to 
miss  a worthy  case,  but  it  emphasizes  the  general  principle  in  the  main 
that  our  work  for  the  help  of  the  poor  must  be  through  organizations  of 
trained  workers.  That  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Christian  sx)irit  must  dominate  even  here,  for  the  trained  worker  that  goes 
out  in  a mechanical  way,  that  looks  upon  the  people  he  gives  to  as  the 

very  dirt  under  his  feet,  is  not  fit  for  his  job.  He  must  go  out  with  the 

si^irit  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  must  take  for  granted  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  he  has  failed,  how  unworthy  they  may  be  in  their  unworthiness,  they 
must  1)6  dealt  with  in  the  way  Jesus  Christ  might  deal  with  them;  but 
whatever  their  condition  may  be,  we  must  insist  on  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christian  kindness.  And  so  I say  I believe  thoroughly  and  deeply  that  the 
l)est  expression  of  Christian  charity  is  in  the  individual  giving  to  the  indi- 
A’idual  poor  or  the  suxoport  of  the  various  charitable  organizations  that  seek 
to  help  the  Now,  you  know'  that  is  x^s^'uliarly  Christian. 

There  is  nothing  of  that  at  all  in  Pagan  countries.  There  never 

were  any  homes  for  the  aged,  or  homes  for  the  orphans,  or  hospitals, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  in  Pagan  countries.  All  those  things  are  the 
product  of  the  Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  that  prompted  not  only  to  give, 
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but  the  spirit  that  sought  in  the  more  helpful  and  more  practical  way  to 
give,  so  that  the  giving  would  go  farther,  and  so  that  there  would  be  less 
harm  done  by  unworthy  giving  or  indiscriminate  giving. 

Xow,  I take  it  that  one  of  the  finest  phases  of  genuine  charity  work  is 
that  phase  of  it  that  seeks  to  lessen  more  and  more  the  charity  side  of  it, 
and  seeks  to  make  more  and  more  the  individual  self-supporting.  Of  course, 
I know  that  in  your  Convention  you  discuss  all  these  things,  and  you  have 
very  able  papers  and  addresses  from  people  who  have  given  their  lives  to  this 
phase  of  the  work.  But  we  ministers  have  a very  good  chance  to  study  this 
thing  at  close  range,  and  I am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  very  best  help  for  any  man  is  that  kind  of  help  that  wUl  help  him  to 
help  himself,  and  that  may  take  on,  as  I say,  one,  two  or  three  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  promotion  of  such  conditions  of  life  that  shall  more 
and  more  eliminate  poverty.  Now,  I am  one  of  those  men  who  believes  that 
the  slums  of  any  city  are  a staggering  charge  against  that  city.  No  city 
ought  to  have  slums,  and  one  of  the  things  that  America  must  meet  in  the 
very  near  future,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  cjuestion  of  the  menace  of  the 
slums.  They  must  find  ways  and  means  of  forever  wiping  them  out.  I want 
to  say  to  you  if  this  city,  and  some  of  our  other  cities,  would  wipe  out  the 
slums  of  the  city,  there  would  be  a good  deal  less  of  Bolshevism  in  our 
cities.  Of  course,  1 understand  that  we  will  not  wipe  out  what,  to  my  mind, 
is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  phases  of  Bolshevism,  because  they  are  not 
located  in  the  slums,  and  that  is  the  habitat  of  the  parlor  Bolshevist,  who 
is  among  the  most  dangerous  of  the  whole  bunch. 

I was  pastor  of  a church  in  Brooklyn  a few  years  ago,  and  a young 
woman  Avas  a member  of  my  church.  Her  father  and  mother  were  very  in- 
telligent people.  She  had  a very  good  mind,  not  the  best  judgment  in  the 
world,  but  her  mind  Avas  brilliant  rather  than  deep.  She  Avent  to  college  in 
one  of  the  great  Avomen’s  colleges  of  the  country,  and  was  there  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  She  used  to  like  to  talk  philosophy  with  me  Avhen  she  came 
home,  and  we  talked  a good  deal.  She  got  interested  in  sociology  by  and 
by.  Just  after  she  graduated  I got  a letter  from  her  Avhich  ran  something 
like  this:  Dear  Doctor  Bagnell — I am  AA-riting  to  do  a A'ery,  very  painful 

thing.  I Avant  to  ask  you  to  drop  my  name  from  the  roll  of  membership 
of  your  church.  It  is  Avith  very  great  regret.  My  father  and  mother  are 
both  members  of  your  church,  have  been  for  many  years,  and  my  sister  is 
a member  of  your  church.  But  as  I have  studied  the  social  conditions  of 
the  race,  I have  become  convinced  that  I can  longer  belong  to  any  Christian 
church,  because  there  is  so  much  poA’erty  in  the  Avorld,  and  the  Christian 
church  has  not  cured  poverty.  Well,  I Avrote  her  as  nice  a letter  as  I could. 
Of  course,  I knew  she  Avas  doing  a superficial  thing;  but  at  the  same  time 
I recognized  that  back  of  her  superficial  thinking  there  Avas  a great  and  pro- 
found question  that  the  Christian  church  and  Christian  civilization  must 
meet.  More  and  more  we  must  come  to  the  place  where  Ave  give  every  man 
a chance  to  Avin  out  for  himself,  where  we  make  it  possible  for  even  those 
Avho  are  not  up  to  us  in  physical  strength  or  perhaps  intellectual  vigor  to 
have  a chance  to  have  a comfortable  living.  But  that  is  not  all;  that  is  not 
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all  of  it  by  a good  deal.  The  biggest  factor  in  self -helpfulness  is  self,  and 
the  thing  tliat  we  must  do  in  all  our  Christian  work  is  more  and  more  to 
try  so  to  develo])  and  so  to  educate  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  of 
all  classes  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Our  schools 
are  doing  a good  deal  in  that  direction,  not  perhaps  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  do.  Our  churches  are  doing  a good  deal.  Our  churches  are  striving 
earnestly,  believe  me,  our  chuia'hes  are  striving  earnestly  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves,  as  well  as  helping  them  in  a direct  way.  What  we  need 
in  America  to  wipe  out  the  slums  is  not  to  go  down  into  the  slums  particu- 
larly and  take  a lot  of  workmen  down  there  and  raze  from  the  ground  en- 
tirely the  place  and  build  modern,  model,  tenement -houses,  or  flats,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Not  at  all.  That  is  part  of  the  program,  perhaps;  but 
the  main  feature  of  it  is  to  bring  all  the  boys  and  girls  up  in  those  places 
to  such  principles  of  character  and  such  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  they  of  themselves  wdll  rise  uj)  out  of  the  slums  and  go  into  some  better 
Xdace  to  live. 

Now',  I liave  studied  the  work  of  a good  many  agencies  in  the  east  side 
of  New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Temple  was  near  it,  just  across  the  line. 
I knew  many  of  the  workers,  and  one  of  the  things  they  told  me  over  and 
over  again  in  settlement  work  and  in  the  missions  over  there  and  in  the 
school  life,  w'as  this,  that  as  they  lu’ought  to  these  men  and  w'omen  and  these 
lioys  and  girls  the  ideals  of  America  and  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  religion, 
they  did  not  stay  there  long  in  the  slums.  And  so  the  church  in  that  way 
can  do  her  part. 

dust  one  thing  more  I want  to  say.  The  biggest  factor  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  dealing  wdth  all  questions  of  charity  and  prevention  and  the 
building  up  of  self-help  is  the  question  of  personal  religion.  Self-respect- 
ing, religious  peojde  are  rarely  claimants  upon  any  charity  fund.  Once  in 
a while  you  will  find  such  a case  where  sickness  or  the  sins  of  somebody 
else  has  brought  them  to  such  a pass,  but  it  is  rather  rare.  If  a man  is  a 
.Jew'  and  is  faithful  to  his  Jewish  religion,  he  is  always  independent.  In 
fact  for  that  matter  I never  saw  a Jew'  begging  anyhoAV.  If  he  is  a Christ- 
ian and  is  faithful  to  Ins  religion  he  is  nearly  always  independent  and  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  In  tliese  times  Avhen  the  tendency  away  from 
religion  is  quite  marked,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  churches  and  the  institu- 
tions that  stand  for  religion  must  have  the  heartiest  and  strongest  support 
of  the  jjoople,  for  there  Avould  not  be  a possibility  of  such  a Convention  as 
this  if  it  w'ere  not  for  the  Christian  churches  in  America.  There  w'ould  not 
be  a possibility  of  tliis  great  public  school  system  of  ours  if  it  Avere  not  for 
them;  and  there  Avould  not  be  a possibility  for  this  type  of  civilization  if  it 
AA’ere  not  for  them.  And  in  the  last  analysis  Ave  must  not  only  put  the 
Christian  spirit  into  the  charity  Avork  we  are  doing,  but  aa'c  must  recognize 
the  great  Divine  head  of  it.  The  biggest  task  Ave  have  is  to  make  men  reli- 
gious and  w'omen  religious;  to  bring  the  claims  of  Almighty  God  to  them. 
If  we  can  persuade  them  to  recognize  God’s  claims  upon  them,  though  they 
may  be  .Jew's,  Eoman  Catholics,  Protestants  or  AA'hat  not,  and  if  Ave  can  bring 
them  to  recognize  God’s  claims,  loA’e  and  honor  him,  a big  measure  of  our 
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work  will  be  met  and  our  responsibility  will  be  a sweet  responsibiUty,  and 
a good  many  of  our  problems  that  we  now  have,  that  bother  us  today,  will 
be  eliminated. 

I congratulate  you  upon  this  great  i^ieee  of  work  in  this  State,  and  pray 
that  the  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a Convention 
like  this,  except  to  discuss  perhaps  how  best  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  promote  the  general  conditions  of  prosperity  among  the  people ; 
the  day  when,  as  this  young  woman  wrote,  poverty  will  cease  to  be. 

The  President.  The  remainder  of  the  program  this  afternoon  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question  box.  I forgot  this  forenoon,  I left  a question 
box  on  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel.  1 could  not  bring  it  along.  Hence  I have 
no  question  box  nor  questions.  We  have  a number  of  names  of  those  who 
were  to  partieiiiate  in  this  discussion.  We  still  have  another  half  hour’s 
time,  and  the  first  name  to  open  the  discussion  is  Mr.  Howard  Bailey,  of 
Burlington,  Pa.,  but  in  his  absence  I will  call  on  Pilmore  Maust,  Esq.,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Pilmore  IMahst,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Convention:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  im- 
position of  a penalty  on  you  to  be  asked  to  listen  to  anything  I might  say 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  after  you  have  listened  to  the  great  intel- 
lectual feast  to  which  you  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Bagnell.  I will  not 
attempt  to  force  upon  your  notice  or  upon  the  notice  of  the  Convention  at 
tliis  time  any  new  idea  or  any  particularly  forceful  facts  or  principle.  All 
I will  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  perhaps  to  refer  to  some  of  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  here  during  the  last  two  days  of  our  Convention. 

I want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I recognize  the  sacredness  of  the  func- 
tions of  those  who  by  reason  of  their  official  duties  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister charity  and  to  become  helpful  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a great 
truth  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;  and  this  great  precept 
is  emphasized  in  that  grateful  satisfaction  which  must  come  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  man  and  woman  who  makes  sacrifice  for  his  fellow-man. 
I want  to  say  that  I recognize,  and  especially  since  I have  been  connected 
with  this  splendid  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  the  State,  that  the  best  of  our  citizenship  is  represented  here 
in  our  organization.  No  selfish  man  or  woman,  no  narrow  man  or  woman, 
no  one  bent  on  simply  self-aggrandizement  or  self-enrichment  has  a place 
in  this  organization.  I take  it,  and  I recognize  the  fact,  that  the  people 
who  are  here  and  who  represent  this  organization  are  men  and  women  who 
are  bent  upon  doing  something  for  their  fellow-men  and  of  rendering  some 
service  for  the  amelioration  of  the  public  at  large.  We  may  seek  self-enrich- 
ment, we  may  seek  self-aggrandizement,  we  may  seek  to  better  ourselves 
in  this  world  and  to  gratify  our  selfish  and  sinister  purposes,  but  we  do  the 
noblest  and  the  best  in  this  life  when  we  render  service  to  our  fellow-men. 
Service  is  the  great  watchword  of  all  the  noblest  and  the  best  in  life.  It  is 
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the  great  touchstone  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  and  triumphs  and 
victories  in  life. 

I want  to  say,  I am  glad  to  be  associated  with  this  organization.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  for  the  last  five  years  to  be  associated  with  a small  body 
of  men,  namely  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  our  county,  and  I want  to  say 
that  in  no  work  that  I have  ever  done,  no  office  that  I have  ever  filled — 
and  I have  had  the  lionor  with  the  President  here  to  be  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  State — I have  had  the  honor  to  be  the  Prosecuting 
Officer  or  District  Attorney  of  my  own  county,  but  I can  truthfully  say 
that  in  all  my  public  experience,  in  all  my  official  experience,  I have  never 
had  the  genuine  satisfaction  which  has  come  to  me  from  the  performance 
of  my  duty,  my  plain  and  simple  duty,  as  Solicitor  for  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  my  own  county ; simply  because  we  have  been  doing  this  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  for  that  broad  cause  of  charity. 

I want  to  congratulate  the  Convention  here  on  the  splendid  addresses 
that  have  been  made  here,  the  splendid  discussions  that  have  been  heard 
here.  Subjects  have  been  talked  about  and  discussed  which  are  of  grave 
importance  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  public.  There  are  a few  mat- 
ters here  and  a few  subjects  that  I want  to  just  give  you  a few  observa- 
tions on,  and  then  I will  give  place  to  someone  else.  There  was  one  sub- 
ject here  that  was  discussed  yesterday,  and  very  ably,  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Washington,  and  I want  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  subject;  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  railroading  the  insane. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  no  greater  crime  can  be  committed  in  the  name 
of  law  than  for  a commission  to  improperly  or  maliciously  or  ill-advisedly 
commit  any  innocent  person  to  an  msane  asylum.  It  is  an  awful  crime  and 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  be  very  careful  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  charity  in  the  different  counties  of  this  State.  I had  our  own  Judge 
of  our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Judge  Sadler,  who  will  sit  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench,  state  to  me  that  he  believed  that  no  matter  what 
the  conditions,  if  any  member  of  the  family  wanted  to  get  rid  of  another 
memlier  of  the  family,  and  could  get  the  family  physician  to  act  with 
the  commission  fo  have  them  committed,  they  could  get  rid  of  them.  I 
will  show  you  how  that  can  l)e  done.  If  the  doctor  would  be  sinister,  would 
be  in  fact  a man  of  no  moral  character  and  not  willing  to  stand  up  for 
truth,  he  could  have  the  person  committed  by  having  another  physician 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  mental  condition,  and  the  lawyer  who  gets  on  the 
commission  might  be  governed  entirely  by  the  physicians’  opinion,  and 
then  the  asylum  would  get  this  person.  I want  to  say  this,  that  in  my  five 
years’  experience  I do  not  believe  there  has-been  any  case  of  improper 
commitment  to  our  insane  department.  I know  this,  however,  that  when 
there  was  a woman  committed  improperly  to  our  insane  asylum  the  doctor 
and  myself,  together  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  investigated  the  mat- 
ter and  looked  carefully  and  closely  into  the  mental  condition  of  this 
woman,  and  after  being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  she  was  improperly  in 
the  insane  department  of  our  county  home,  I immediately  wrote  to  the 
lawyer  who  prepared  the  petition  and  told  him  that  unless  he  would  at  once 
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proceed,  to  have  the  -woman  discharged  from  the  institution  I would  have 
to  see  that  the  Court  entered  a rule  on  them  to  sho-w  cause  why  she  could 
not  be  discharged,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  out  of  the  insane 
asylum. 

Another  ease  in  which  I was  apj)ointed  on  the  commission,  in  fact  two 
cases,  -were  reported  back  to  the  Court  that  the  defendant  was  sane,  and 
did  not  have  the  parties  alleged  to  be  insane  committed,  did  not  find  the 
parties  to  be  insane.  The  commission  can  act  wisely,  can  act  discreetly  and 
honestly  in  the  matter,  and  I say  that  we  can  do  very  much  to  prevent  im- 
proper and  unjust  commitments  if  the  Solicitor,  the  Physician,  the  Super- 
intendent and  Directors  of  the  Poor  will  look  carefully,  closely  and  narrowly 
into  the  condition  of  each  one  who  is  committed  and  see  whether  they  are 
committed  properly  or  not. 

One  other  thing,  and  then  I will  give  way  to  another,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  this  question  of  the  enactment  of  a law  whereby  we  will  have  a 
uniform  code  or  system  for  the  administration  of  charity  in  our  State. 
That  ought  to  be  done.|  We  have  a uniform  code  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  a penal  code,  we  have  a law  provid- 
ing for  criminal  proceedure,  we  have  a school  code,  we  have  a code  which 
provides  for  the  administration  of  decedents’  estates,  we  have  a code  which 
provides  for  trusts  in  the  fiduciary  acts,  we  have  codes  on  many  different 
public  activities,  and  why  not  have  it  in  the  matter  of  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  poor?  We  certainly  should  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  it,  and  it  was  emphasized  yesterday  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  by  others.  It  has  been  emphasized  several  times  during  the 
course  of  this  Convention.  I felt  here  this  afternoon  that  there  is  just  as 
much  reason  for  a uniform  system  in  the  administration  of  the  matters  of 
the  poor  as  there  is  for  a uniform  system  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  State,  for  the  administration  of  decedents’  estates,  for 
the  administration  of  trusts  under  the  fiduciary  law,  and  for  many  of  the 
other  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Let  us  have  that  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I am  very  sorry  that  we  did  not  hear  the  address  which  was  on  the 
program  for  last  night  by  Judge  Johnson  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded.  But  now  we  want  to  extend  it  further,  not  only 
should  the  laws  be  revised  and  codified  in  regard  to  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded, but  also  extended  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor. 

The  Peesident.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Me.  Andeew  S.  Miller,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I have  a question  here  that 
was  handed  me: 

‘ ‘ Are  the  laws  now  existing  sufficient  for  the  care  of  dependent  or  orphan 
children  ? ’ ’ 

I would  just  say,  before  calling  upon  any  other  person  to  say  anything  on 
it,  that  we  have  a case  in  point.  I -svould  like  to  ask  the  Directors  about  this 
case,  I have  investigated  it  personally,  just  lately,  the  ease  of , daugh- 
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ter  of  one  Alexander . This  scoundrel  was  a-good  boss  in  the  mill,  but 

he  deserted  his  wife  and  seven  children.  The  oldest  girl  was  working  in  a 
store  and  supporting  the  family.  She  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  they 
took  her  out  of  the  store  and  they  went  to  the  mother  and  told  the  niother. 
The  niother  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  girl,  and  she  got 
very  indignant  because  they,  wanted  to  take  this  girl  out  of  the  store ; but 
finally  they  did,  and  threw  that  family  dependent  on  the  county,  and  we 
have  to  keep  that  family.  She  was  dependent  on  that  girl,  and  that  girl  is 
doing  nothing.  Now,  in  a case  of  that  kind  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
is  not  broad  enough  to  reach  there.  You  can  not  compel  that  girl  under 
any  law  I know  of  to  go  to  a hospital  for  tuberculosis  treatment.  I do  not 
know  if  there  is  any.  Now,  I would  like  to  hear  in  this  case,  I would  like 
to  hear  some  one  else  give  their  opinion  on  that.  Are  the  laws  sufficiently 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  dependents  as 
well  ? 

kin.  S.  E.  Gill,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  the  greatness  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  wealth,  in  its  popu- 
lation, in  its  industries,  in  its  charities,  and  all  that,  and  certainly  Pennsyl- 
vania is  doing  a groat  deal  for  its  charities.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
there  is  one  jdace  in  which  our  law  is  very  weak,  a place  that  has  not  been 
covered  very  well  liy  any  of  the  existing  laws.  And  yet  there  has  been  a 
very  great  effort  made  to  fill  the  gap  through  private  charities.  I refer  es- 
pecially to  the  care  of  dependent  children,  neglected  children  and  abandon- 
ed children,  not  of  the  delinquent  class,  but  those  who  are  purely  depend- 
ent or  abandoned.  There  are  laws  caring  for  the  delinquents;  they  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Juvenile  Gourts.  The  Juvenile  Court  is  also  empowered 
to  care  for  the  neglected  children;  but  in  how  many  of  our  counties  are 
they  eared  for  through  the  medium  of  the  Juvenile  Court  with  the  power 
that  is  already  given  to  the  Court?  My  experience  and  observation  in  going 
al)Out  the  State  is  that  this  law  is  not  very  effective.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties it  is  being  well  observed  and  a great  deal  is  being  done  for  the  aban- 
doned children,  but  in  many  other  counties  not  much  is  being  done,  and 
what  is  being  done  is  done  by  the  children’s  aid  societies,  and  too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  volunteer  workers  in  taking  care  of  these 
people.  Something  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  the  law  on  mothers’  pen- 
sions, but  still  it  remains  a fact  that  you  can  go  to  the  almshouses  in 
many  counties  and  you  will  find  anywhere  from  two  to  four  to  ten  to  fifteen 
to  twenty  and  sometimes  thirty  children,  none  of  whom  ought  to  be  there, 
because  under  the  law  no  child  under  tivo  years  of  age  ought  to  be  in  the 
almshouse  over  sixty  days;  but  they  are  there  sometimes  for  weeks  and 
months  and  even  years.  I have  found  cases  where  they  have  been  there 
as  much  as  four  or  five  3'ears,  there  up  to  the  ages  of  ten,  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  Commissioners  of  the  county, 
as  the  case  maj'  be,  have  tried  all  the,v  can  in  the  waj’s  that  they  have  and 
the  power  that  they  have  to  have  these  children  placed  in  homes.  They  find 
it  very  easy  1o  get  a home,  a real  home,  for  the  child  under  two,  three,  four 
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or  fire  years  of  age,  iisuaHy  quite  easy ; not  so  easy  at  five,  as  it  is  at  one 
or  two  years  of  age.  And  yet  they  do  find  homes  for  them.  But  for  the 
children,  those  who  are  seven,  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  there  are  few 
homes,  real  homes,  places  where  the  children  ought  to  be  and  where  they 
would  get  care.  My  belief  is  that  that  is  the  weakest  part  of  all  of  our 
charitable  system.  The  fact  is  we  have  no  system,  we  simply  have  the  vol- 
untary care  that  can  be  given  in  the  voluntary  placing  of  children  in  homes 
that  are  open  for  them.  We  find  this  to  be  the  ease,  the  foreigners’  chil- 
dren are  not  so  easily  placed  as  the  children  of  American  parents  in  very 
many  cases.  I have  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  Directors,  “I  can 
not  get  rid  of  these,  these  are  children  of  Hungarian  parents,  or  children 
of  foreign  parents,  or  children  of  other  nationalities,  and  nobody  wants 
them ; they  want  American-born  children.  ’ ’ They  want  the  children  of 
American-born  parents,  and  so  they  are  forced  to  send  them  to  whatever 
place  \vill  take  them,  and  many  times  they  are  sent  to  homes  that  are  not 
fit  for  them.  Wliat  is  the  result!  The  result  is  that  these  children,  I find, 
they  are  the  very  people,  that  is  the  class  that  furnishes  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses,  and  later  on  the  inmates  of  our 
lockups,  of  our  jails,  and  our  reform  schools.  They  did  not  have  a chance 
in  life.  We  ought  to  have  some  provision  made  in  our  code  for  the  poor 
that  will  take  care  of  these  children  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
our  almshouses  until  the  time  they  are  fit  to  work  or  until  they  can  be 
placed  in  good  homes..  The  pressure  is  so  great  in  many  places  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  or  the  Commissioners  are  obliged  to  put  those  children 
wherever  they  can  put  them,  almost  regardless  of  the  kind  of  home  it  is,  if 
it  jjromises  well  at  all.  If  they  get  good  promises  they  send  the  children 
out,  many  times  boys  of  ten,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  girls 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  sent  to  homes  where  they  are  little 
better  than  little  white  slaves.  They  are  taken  there  not  for  what  the 
family  can  do  for  them,  but  for  what  they  can  do  for  the  family.  The 
family  that  wants  a child  two  or  three  years  of  age  adopts  it  and  gives  it  a 
home  and  takes  it  for  the  love  that  they  have  for  the  child,  and  what  they 
want  to  do  for  it.  But  very  often  the  child  of  ten,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  taken  in  the  home  where  they  are  needed  or  wanted  to  do 
work.  We  have  no  proper  provi.sions  for  that  class.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  ought  to  give  very 
careful  attention.  I hope  that  something  will  be  done  if  they  codify  the 
laws;  that  they  will  put  in  a law  that  will  care  for  these  very  needy,  this 
very  unfortunate  class;  for  out  of  them  we  will  have,  if  we  take  care  of 
them,  an  asset  for  the  State,  whereas  if  we  neglect  them  they  may  become 
charges  and  liabilities  for  the  State  and  furnish  a very  large  proportion,  as 
I have  already  said,  of  those  that  fill  our  penal  institutions  and  almshouses. 

The  Peesidext.  If  there  is  any  more  discussion  on  this  question  we  had 
better  postpone  it  until  the  evening  session. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  of  Mercer.  I only  wanted  to  ask  the  question,  will 
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you  please  tell  us  how  you  disposed  of  this  case?  It  is  a very  interesting 
case  to  all  of  us. 

Mk.  Andrew  S.  Miller.  It  is  just  in  statu  quo.  Nothing  has  been  done. 
The  girl  is  at  home  and  we  are  giving  them  relief  and  there  it  is.  But  it 
is  a shame  to  have  that  girl  in  that  family  there,  because  the  children  will 
contract  tuberculosis  probably,  and  there  she  is.  We  are  powerless.  We 
can  not  do  anything  that  I know  of. 

The  President.  We  will  have  here  tonight  the  Health  Commissioner  of 
this  State  and  Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  of  the  Child  Health  Division.  I would 
like  to  hear  that  case  stated  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  Let  us  put 
it  up  to  them  tonight. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White.  I am  very  much  interested  in  it. 

The  President.  Is  the  Eesolution  Committee  ready  to  report! 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Trembath,  of  Luzerne  County 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 

1.  That  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  session  be  tendered  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  press,  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg, 
the  officials  of  the  State,  the  city  and  the  local  poor  district,  and  to  Miss 
Florence  Ackley  Ley,  leader  of  the  community  singing,  for  aid,  courtesies 
and  hospitality  extended,  whereby  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Session  of  this 
Association  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 

2.  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  also  to  its 
officers  and  committees  for  the  time  and  painstaking  care,  freely  given,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  program,  and  to  the  speakers  who  have  participated 
therein. 

3.  That  we  give  our  approval  to  the  carefully  considered  annual  address 
of  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  commend  to  the  attention  of  Legis- 
lators his  suggestions  relating  to  birth  control  and  to  further  and  more 
stringent  restrictions  upon  the  admission  at  our  ports  of  entry  of  psysically 
and  morally  unfit  aliens. 

4.  That  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the  value  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  this 
Association  as  a source  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment  to  those  who 
attend,  and  of  improvement  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
under  their  charge;  and  we  urge  upon  all  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  others  authorized  by  law  that  they  fully  avail  themselves  of 
their  privDege  to  attend  these  meetings. 

5.  That  we  approve  the  policy  of  the  State  which  employs  in  productive 
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labor  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions,  and  trains  them  for  useful  occupa- 
tion ns  members  of  the  community;  and  we  recommend  that  the  poor  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  support  the  efforts  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  by 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  they  manufacture  and  offer  for  sale. 

6.  That  we  urge  the  distribution  of  State  funds  to  schools  and  hospitals 
as  soon  as  such  funds  become  available  for  distribution  and  deprecate  the 
pr'aetiee  of  unduly  holding  such  funds  on  deposit. 

7.  That  in  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  of  child  wel- 
fare, we  recommend  to  the  Program  Committee  that  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions bearing  on  this  subject  be  distributed  throughout  the  sessions  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  instead  of  confining  the  entire  matter  to  the  closing 
session. 

8.  That  we  favor  further  Legislative  precautions  against  the  granting 
of  marriage  licenses  to  the  physically  and  mentally  unfit,  and  enter  solemn 
protest  against  the  laxity  in  divorce  laws  and  their  administration. 

9.  That  we  favor  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  from 
the  region  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  both  the  authority  and  the  duty  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  to  provide  suitable  homes  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  friendless  children. 

10.  That,  having  in  mind  the  multiplicity  of  laws  relating  to  poor  relief 
and  the  chaotic  lack  of  system  in  their  administration,  we  earnestly  favor 
such  revision  as  will  give  simplified  laws  and  competent  and  discriminate 
administration. 

11.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  comprehensive  or  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  abandoned,  neglect- 
ed and  dejiendent  children,  and  in  view'  of  the  fact  that  from  that  class 
comes  a large  proportion  of  those  who  later  in  life  become  inmates  of  our 
almshouses  and  prisons,  thus  becoming  a liability  instead  of  an  asset  to  the 
State,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  we  recommend  to  the  coming  Legislature  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  all  such 
children  upon  such  a basis  as  will  fit  them  for  self-support  and  useful  citi- 
zen.ship  when  they  have  arrived  at  suitable  age. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  J.  Trembatei, 

Mart  A.  Gallagher,  E.  N. 

John  L.  Getty, 

She  Williard, 

Oliver  P.  Bohler, 

Wji.  Kase  West. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President.  Yon  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  what 
is  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  I move  you  that  the 
resolutions  be  adopted. 
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The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Pkesident.  The  Committee  on  Place  will  report  tonight.  The  pro- 
gram for  tonight,  I assure  you,  is  just  as  good  as  the  one  that  we  had  this 
afternoon.  I promise  that  we  will  have  a good  program  tonight,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  all  be  here,  and  many  more,  at  eight  o’clock. 

At  4:55  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Convention  adjourned  until  8 o’clock  this 
evening. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 


The  closing  session  of  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Eeiiresentatives  by  President  Seyfert  and  the  invocation  was 
given  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Thompson,' of  St.  James’  Catholic  Church,  of  Steel- 
ton,  Pa. 

The  President.  The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Place  of  holding  the  next  Convention.  Is  that  committee  ready  to  re- 
port? 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACE 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  of  Chester,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  as  Secretary 
of  that  committee,  I beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Convention  be  Wilkes- 
Barre,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  by-laws  at  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  District 
of  Luzerne  County. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report.  What  action  will  you  take 
on  it? 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gill,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  I move  that  we  receive 
the  report  and  adopt  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bitner,  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  President,  I second  the  motion. 

On  the  question. 

Will  the  Convention  agree  to  the  motion? 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President.  The  first  feature  on  the  program  tonight  is  ‘ ‘ The  Eo- 
lation That  Should  Exist  Between  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,”  by  Mrs.  T.  A.  Samson,  Secretary  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  of  Mercer,  Pa. 

•Mrs.  T.  a.  Samson,  of  Mercer,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  composed  of 

twenty-two  counties  lying  west  of  the  mountains.  In  all  of  these  counties 
there  are  auxiliaries  which  work  through  the  State  Board  as  volunteer 
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workers.  Each  member  of  the  society  pays  annual  dues,  and  there  are  no 
paid  officers  except  the  actuary  at  the  State  office.  The  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren ’s  Aid  Society  is  done  l)y  the  finest  women  and  men  of  our  State  giving 
of  their  time,  money  and  effort  to  aid  the  children  who  come  under  their 
care,  and  I feel  like  sajing  that  this  work  is  well  done. 

Since  its  organization  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania has  cared  for  ten  thou.sand  two  hundred  seven  children,  and  during 
last  year  sixty-two  adoptions  were  made.  This  society  provides  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  for  destitute  chi’dren.  It  finds  foster  parents  for  some 
children  whom  it  releases  for  adoption,  and  it  finds  suitable  homes  and 
work  for  those  who  desire  work.  The  society  receives  children  without  re- 
striction as  to  age,  race,  color  or  creed.  By  years  of  experience  it  has  been 
found  that  the  placing  of  needy  children  in  county  homes,  surrounded  by 
pauper  influences,  and  being  required  to  play  among  older  people,  sur- 
rounded by  no  family  life,  but  only  the  results  of  poverty,  has  a tendency 
to  produce  pauj^erism  and  crime  in  the  children,  rather  than  to  help  them. 
The  moral,  religious  and  physical  life  of  the  children  imperatively  demands 
that  they  be  trained  in  a home  and  become  one  of  a family  rather  than  to  be 
held  in  a public  institution ; nor  can  it  really  be  happy  otherwise,  and  what 
is  more  pathetic  than  an  unhappy  child? 

This,  moreover,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  law-making  bodies,  so 
lhat  in  1883  a law  Avas  passed  under  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  in  the  various  counties,  cities,  boroughs  or  townships  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  receive  into  or  retain  in  any  almshouse  or  poorhouse  any 
children  Ijetween  two  years  and  sixteen  years  for  a longer  time  than  sixty 
days,  unless  such  child  be  an  unteachable  idiot,  an  epileptic  or  a paralytic, 
or  otherwise  so  disabled  or  so  deformed  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  service. 
This  same  lay,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  homes  for  children  rather 
than  institutions,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  place  all 
pauper  children  in  their  charge  and  above  two  years  of  age  (Avitli  the  excep- 
tions mentioned  aljove)  in  some  respectalde  family  in  this  State,  or  in 
some  educational  institution  or  home  for  children ; and  one  of  these  officers 
is  expected  to  visit  these  children,  in  person  or  by  agent,  at  least  every  six 
months  and  make  all  needful  inquiries  as  to  their  treatment  and  welfare,  and 
rej)ort  these  facts  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  or  other  officers  charged  with 
the  care  of  such  children. 

The  Directors  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  tax- 
payers and  voters  of  the  State  in  the  xierformance  of  their  various  duties 
and  caring  for  the  poor,  are  anxious  and  willing,  we  firmly  believe,  to  per- 
form their  full  duty,  both  wisely  and  humanely.  The  main  difficulty  with 
reference  to  children  coming  under  their  care  has  been  to  find  suitable 
homes  for  these  children  as  contemiflated  by  the  law.  This  difficulty  calls 
for  co-operation  Avith  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  State,  such  as  the 
Children ’s  Aid  Society,  Avhose  business  it  is  to  find  suitable  homes  for 
children. 

In  the  larger  cities  there  are  many  different  Avell-organized  charities,  but 
in  the  small  toAvns  and  rural  communities  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  often 
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the  only  organized  charitable  association.  This  organization  always  stands 
ready  to  give  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  any  possible  aid  for  children  who 
must  be  moved  from  the  almshouse.  Private  charities  are  usually  willing 
to  become  responsible  for  the  removal  of  children  from  poorhouses,  and  in 
most  eases  the  children  do  not  need  to  be  placed  in  the  county  homes  at  all, 
if  there  is  proper  co-operation  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies.  In  other  words,  the  children  can  be  placed 
directly  with  the  Children ’s  Aid  Society. 

In  many  instances  children  have  been  placed  and  kept  in  the  county 
homes,  although  against  the  law.  It  is  sometimes  excused  as  being  cheaper, 
but  that  a child  be  kept  in  an  almshouse  to  save  expense  is  unjust  to  the 
child.  The  Children ’s  Aid  Society  works  on  the  theory  that  a home  is 
always  better  for  a child  than  the  best  boarding  home  or  institution,  and 
this  attitude  parallels  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  is  true,  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  can  not  always  place  a child  in 
a proper  home  on  a day’s  notice  and  can  not  always  secure  a family  to 
board  a child  even  temporarily,  so  that  most  of  the  counties  now  have 
temporary  boarding  homes  owned  and  managed  by  the  societies.  We 
have  a flourishing  home  in  Mercer  county  at  present,  and  have  had  many 
generous  donations  of  money,  equipment  for  playgrounds,  fencing,  furni- 
ture, furnished  rooms,  provisions,  etc.  In  this  home  we  place  children  until 
we  find  them  a permanent  home  . Here,  in  many  instances,  the  judge  of 
the  county  sends  children  who  have  been  called  before  the  Juvenile  Court. 
If  these  places  were  not  provided,  the  judge,  in  many  cases,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  such  children  in  jail  until  their  cases  are  disposed  of,  thus 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  criminals.  At  our  home  we  take  children 
where  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  compelled  to  work,  and  hence 
unable  to  keep  her  children  with  her.  In  many  cases  the  mother  can  not 
pay  much  for  their  boarding,  and  in  such  instances  the  Children ’s  Aid  So- 
ciety pays  the  balance.  We  also  take  children  for  a father  when  they 
have  no  mother,  and  thus  we  help  the  father  in  holding  the  family  together. 
He  pays  as  much  toward  their  board  as  he  is  able,  and  the  society  pays  the 
balance,  if  any.  I have  in  mind  a family  in  which  the  mother  is  dead  and 
the  father  has  tuberculosis.  The  father  has  a fighting  chance  to  get  well 
and  is  willing  to  go  to  a sanitarium  for  treatment  if  he  can  place  his 
children  in  the  Aid  Society  home  and  leave  them  there  until  his  return. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  places  its  children  in  homes  only  after  having 
three  good  references  and  after  investigation  made  by  itself,  both  of  the 
home  and  surroundings.  An  adoption  by  the  foster  parents  is  never  per- 
mitted until  the  child  has  been  with  the  family  for  at  least  one  year.  If 
the  home  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  child  is  removed;  and  the  family  also 
is  given  the  privilege  of  returning  the  child  to  the  society  if  the  child,  for 
any  reason,  does  not  prove  satisfactory.  For  such  children  as  are  placed 
in  families  atendance  at  school  and  church  is  looked  after  in  order  that 
the  children  may  receive  intellectual  and  moral  training.  The  Children’s 
Aid  Society  always  endeavors  to  select  good  homes  in  good  conmiunities,  so 
that  the  children  will  have  every  possible  chance.  In  our  own  county  we 
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are  especially  able  to  do  this,  because  "we  have  more  applications  from  peo- 
ple desiring  children  than  we  have  children  to  give. 

In  all  of  these  matters  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  carrying  out  the 
requirements  which  the  law  of  1883  placed  upon  the  Poor  Directors.  It  is 
not  only  co-operating  with  the  Poor  Directors,  but  is  literally  doing  the 
things  w'hich  the  law  imposes  upon  the  Directors.  It  often  goes  further  in 
that  it  finds  permanent  homes.  In  this  it  asks  no  reward,  since  it  has  vol- 
untarily assumed  this  work,  but  it  does  ask  for,  and  in  most  cases  has  re- 
ceived, willing  co-operation.  This  co-operation  consists  largely  of  financial 
help.  For  instance,  wlien  a father  through  mental  or  physical  breakdown 
ceases  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  children,  they  are  usually  x^laced  with 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  In  this  and  in  similar  cases  the  maintenance 
should  be  paid  by  the  Directors,  since  it  is  essentially  work  originating  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Moreover,  the  expense  in 
such  cases  is  often  found  to  be  less  wdiere  such  co-operation  exists  than  if 
the  Directors  were  compelled  to  find  and  maintain  separate  homes  for  such 
children. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  we  feel  like  saying  that  the  services  of  the 
Children ’s  Aid  Society  are  for  you  to  use  in  any  way  you  can  in  connection 
with  your  special  duties.  They  are  here  to  help  you  give  the  neglected  and 
helpless  child  a chance  to  become  a benefit  to  the  Commonwealth.  These 
boys  and  girls  will  be  men  and  women  in  a few  years.  Their  environment 
and  surroundings  now  wull  largely  determine  their  adult  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  and  upon  you  to  work  together  to  give  these 
unfortunate  little  folks  of  our  State  the  best  opportunities  available  and  to 
help  them  in  every  possible  way  to  become  upright  and  useful  citizens. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER 

The  Pkesiuent.  The  next  spaeker  will  be  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Child  Health  of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Dll.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Convention-.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  somebody  no  good,  and  so 
yesterday  when  some  of  those  that  were  on  the  program  were  unable  to  be 
present  the  Department  of  Health  was  given  a real  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  and  to  link  up  with  you  in  the  great  program  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  Pennsylvania.  We  realize  that  you  are  beset  by  very 
many  problems,  that  you  have  the  old  and  the  feeble  and  the  incorrigible 
and  the  criminal  to  deal  with,  men  and  women  and  children,  and  that  older 
group,  with  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  constructive  with  them, 
which  puts  us  only  more  or  less  into  a cynical  state  of  mind,  wondering 
wdiether  or  not  all  of  the  effort  that  is  put  forth  is  really  worth  while; 
and  that  cynicism  sometimes  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  the  child  who  is 
part  of  this  great  problem  that  you  have  to  help  solve.  It  is  with  the  child 
only  that  it  is  possible  to  do  any  real  constructive  work,  or  any  reconstruct- 
ive w'ork,  for  you  know  as  well  as  I that  after  an  individual  has  arrived  at 
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maturity  it  is  jH-actieally  impossible  to  change  that  individual,  to  give  that 
individual  the  chance  that  might  have  been  his  or  hers  when  they  were 
little  children.  I am  sure  all  of  you  remember  how  your  father  or  your 
mother  used  to  say  to  you  when  you  failed  to  arrive  at  the  highest  accom- 
plishment, and  when  you  plead  in  extenuation  of  that  fact  that  your  inten- 
tions were  good,  that  the  way  to  a certain  hot  and  uncomfortable  place 
was  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Now,  many  of  us  have  brought  those  good  intentions  into  our  adult  work 
and  have  tried  to  apply  them  to  our  adult  responsibilities,  and  we  have  seen 
misery  and  unhappiness  and  poverty,  and  we  wanted  to  help,  and  because 
we  wanted  to  help,  then  we  have  tried  to  help,  and  our  intentions  have  been 
of  the  very  best;  but  we  have  made  an  awful  job  of  it  sometimes,  just  be- 
cause tho.se  good  intentions  that  paved  the  way  were  not  consummated  into 
a perfectly  good,  substantial  roadbed  by  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  hendling 
of  the  particular  problem  that  we  have  had  to  face  and  have  had  to  handle. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  have  had  good  intentions  since  we  have 
come  to  adult  years.  There  is  something  very  much  more  demanded  of  us. 
We  have  to  produce  the  goods,  we  have  to  solve  correctly  the  problem  that  is 
handed  to  us;  otherwise,  we  thrust  down  into  a hell,  both  mental  and 
physical,  the  children  who  have  been  entrusted  to  us,  and  we  thrust  them 
down  over  that  pathway  that  we  have  ourself  constructed  out  of  good  in- 
tentions by  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  has  been  ours. 

Just  now  it  is  a time  of  real  heart-searching  for  every  man  or  -woman  who 
is  interested  in  the  problem  of  child  welfare.  The  whole  world  is  alive  to 
it,  because  in  these  last  few  years  such  a tremendous  proportion  of  our 
adult  manhood  has  been  taken  away,  and  because  such  a very  large  group 
of  the  population  of  the  State  have  been  handicapped  and  died  through 
the  results  of  the  war;  and  the  whole  world  realizes  that  today  it  must 
safeguard,  today  it  must  culture,  as  never  before,  as  part  of  the  function 
of  the  State,  the  child  lives  that  come  into  the  State.  If  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  are  to  go  on,  you,  as  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  you  wdio  are 
Directors  of  institutions  that  aim  to  safeguard  the  life  and  to  culture  the 
children,  have  a very  special  responsibility  at  this  time,  and  all  those  of  us 
who  are  connected  -with  such  -ivork  are  in  the  limelight  of  publicity  and  have 
criticism  and  have  analysis.  If  we  do  not  make  good,  we  not  only  get  our- 
selves discredited  and  our  friends  discredited,  but  we  do  what  is  far  worse, 
we  culture  the  child  who  is  entrusted  to  us  in  a way  that  possibly  never  can 
be  corrected.  In  this  day  there  are  standards  being  set  up  for  all  of  us 
in  our  work  by  all  sorts  of  agencies  and  groups  of  individuals  and  other 
bodies,  which  if  we  do  not  live  up  to  we  discredit  ourselves,  we  discredit 
our  State,  we  discredit  our  institutions.  So  that  in  this  very  critical  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  think  very  carefully  of  what  we  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  doing  for  our  children  and  how  we  can  do  better  than  we  have 
ever  done  in  the  past. 

Now,  there  is  a point  at  which  the  lines  of  your  -w’ork  and  the  lines  of 
the  Department  of  Health  work  cross,  and  those  lines  are  at  the  point  which 
makes  either  for  the  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  moral  and  spiritual. 
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of  the  child  and  for  tlie  happiness  and  joy  in  life  that  ought  to  be  the 
right  of  every  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  time,  when  the  division  of 
child  health  of  tlie  State  Department  of  Health  is  at  the  outset  of  its  work, 
that  we  should  get  together  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future  health  of  these 
children,  in  order  to  insure  to  them  the  health  which  is  their  right  and  the 
opportunity  that  is  their  right  to  full  development.  Now,  the  question  is, 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  guarantee  to  these  children  who  are  entrusted  to  us  that 
freedom  which  only  comes  with  perfect  health,  or  do  we,  by  the  way  we 
run  our  institutions  and  run  our  homes  and  run  our  administration  of  our 
particular  Boards,  handicap  these  children  irreparably? 

I want  you  to  think  over  with  me  just  a few  questions  in  relation  to  your 
own  work,  for  there  are  certain  simple  fundamentals  by  which,  if  we  carry 
them  out,  we  shall  insure  at  a minimum  of  cost,  and  practicaly  at  a less 
cost  than  now,  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  these  young  people,  and 
we  shall  also  insure  the  State  healthy,  sturdy,  sober-minded  and  happy- 
minded  citizens  to  take  up  our  work  where  we  lay  it  down. 

The  first  question  is.  Have  yon  in  the  institution,  or  the  home,  or  what- 
ever name  yon  may  be  pleased  to  call  it  by,  the  real  mother  spirit  Avithout 
which  the  culture  of  a child  into  normal  manhood  and  womanhood  is  im- 
possible? That  mother  spirit  may  be  in  the  heart  of  a man,  and  when  it  is, 
it  is  a most  wonderful  thing;  it  may  lie  in  the  heart  of  a rvoman  who  has 
had  children  of  her  owm';  it  may  lie  in  the  heart  of  a rvoman  whom  we  call 
the  old  maid  for  the  lack  of  a better  term.  It  is  a spirit  in  relation  to 
childhood  Avithout  Avhich  no  child  can  thrive.  Is  the  individual  at  the  head 
of  your  institution  a person  Avith  that  spirit?  It  is  something  that  can  be 
had  at  every  inistitution ; it  is  something  that  money  can  not  buy,  but  it  is 
something  that  you  can  certainly  have  in  the  deA'elopment  of  your  institu- 
tion if  you  Avill  only  seek  for  it,  and  Avithout  it  your  institutions,  your 
homes,  the  individual  home  in  Avhich  you  put  your  child,  can  not  be  success- 
ful. 

Then  the  next  thing  for  you  is  a real  doctor,  a real  health  doctor  con- 
nected Avith  your  Avork  with  chihlren,  whether  it  is  in  an  institution  or 
Avhether  it  is  in  ihe  individual  homes  throughout  the  community.  Not  every 
one  who  has  an  M.  D.  after  his  name  is  a real  doctor.  The  person  who 
should  be  in  contact  Avith  children  is  some  one  aaIio  has,  or  should  have,  that 
same  mother  spirit,  that  same  love  of  children,  that  same  Avish  to  develop 
that  child  into  its  fullest  perfection  of  manhood  and  Avoman- 
hood;  and  it  is  up  to  every  group  of  individuals  Avho  are  concerned 
Avith  the  welfare  of  children  to  see  that  such  an  individual,  Avhether  man 
or  woman,  is  in  contact  with  those  children,  to  insure  to  the  child  the  de- 
tection of  defects  and  the  first  steps  for  the  correction  of  defects,  for  the 
correction  of  defects  are  not  enough.  The  Avelfare  of  that  child,  be  it  pov- 
erty-striekn,  be  it  handicapped  in  other  Avays,  the  welfare  of  that  child  in  its 
vouth  demands  the  detection  of  the  physical  defects  that  can  be  so  easily 
found  by  the  competent  individual  Avho  is  there  looking  for  them  and  is 
anxious  to  see  that  they  are  corrected.  So  see  to  it  that  connected  Avith  your 
institutions,  connected  Avith  your  homes,  there  is  an  individual  with  the 
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love  of  children,  with  the  medical  knowledge,  and  mth  the  health  knowledge, 
and  the  will  to  bring  them  into  j>erfect  manhood  and  perfect  womanhood. 

Then  are  your  children,  whether  in  individual  homes  or  in  larger  groups, 
adequately  nourished?  I know  of  many  institutions  which  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  relatively  in  the  provision  of  food  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  but  their  children  are  not  well  nourished,  just  because  intelli- 
gence is  not  put  into  the  selection  of  the  food.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  little  growing  bodies  are  in  need  of  certain  things.  If  they  do  not 
get  these  things  the  result  will  be  stunted  growth  and  impaired  efficiency 
both  physical  and  mental.  The  children  will  not  become  healthy,  sturdy 
citizens.  It  is  possible  at  a cost  that  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
present  regime,  to  see  that  the  children  are  nourished.  It  is  possible  to 
have  it  properly  cooked,  and  it  is  possible  to  raise  sturdy  children  even 
under  otherwise  incompatible  surroundings.  So  go  back  to  your  homes  and 
institutions  and  the  places  where  the  children  are  placed  and  see  that  to 
them  are  given  those  body-building  materials  which  will  insure  them  perfect 
physical  health. 

Then,  wherever  they  are,  have  they  a chance  for  solitude,  have  they  ."i 
chance  for  quiet,  are  they  herded  together  in  large  groups,  in  large  build 
ings,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  be  quiet?  Do  you  realize  for 
yourselves  what  it  means  to  have  a room  to  which  you  can  go  and  shut  out 
the  rest  of  the  world?  Only  so  can  one  develop  mentally  along  normal 
lines;  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  that  are  entrusted  to  you,  see  to  it 
that  the  groups  in  which  they  are  assembled  are  small.  See  to  it  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  get  quiet;  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  a rela- 
tive degree  of  solitude  such  as  it  is  possible  to  have  in  the  home  of  a well- 
regulated  family,  for  without  it  you  can  not  have  mental  health. 

Then  again  is  their  dress  suitable?  Is  it  something  in  which  they  can 
grow  normally  without  restraint?  Is  it  something  that  is  particularly  at- 
tractive to  stimulate  the  aesthetic  side  of  their  little  minds  so  that  they  shall 
get  even  out  of  the  simple  things  that  they  wear,  something  that  will  mean 
mental  health  and  better  poise  and  greater  happiness  as  they  grow  older? 
In  them  all  is  there  developed  a habit  or  habits  of  health?  To  do  that 
there  must  be  not  only  one  individual,  but  many  individuals,  connected  with 
them  who  are  continuously  interested  in  their  welfare ; who  must  see  to  it 
that  they  dress  with  their  age,  that  they  rest  as  they  should,  that  they  eat 
as  they  should,  that  they  exercise,  and  that  all  these  rules  and  habits  of 
cleanliness  of  body  and  mind  that  go  to  make  up  health  l)e  especially  instill- 
ed in  them  in  their  youth. 

You  can  not  allow  them  to  grow  up  like  weeds  and  consider  that  we  have 
done  our  duty.  And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  little  ones  who  are  entrusted  to 
you,  let  me  ask  that  you  go  home,  that  you  look  over  the -.situation  as  you 
find  it,  and  if  all  of  these  points  are  not  being  met  successfully,  see  to  it  that 
the  Directors  are  named  that  shall  make  it  possible  for  these  children 
to  come  into  full  adult  life  the  vigorous,  happy,  well-balanced  citizens  that 
the  State  needs. 
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The  President:  We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  drawing  from 

Ihe  heads  of  the  departments  and  others  of  the  State  from  time  to  time 
since  we  have  gathered  here  men  and  w'omen  who  came  to  address  us  on 
different  subjects  which  perhaps  we  could  not  have  gotten  anywhere  else. 
We  have  w'ith  us  tonight  one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the  whole 
State  Government,  Doctor  Martin,  who  will  now  address  us  on  the  question 
of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH  MARTIN 

Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Commissioner  of  Health.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Directors  of  the  Poor:  Poor  in  what?  And  what  constitutes  poverty? 

Only  one  thing,  and  only  one  great  loss,  and  that  is  health.  And  .so  though 
you  may  be  called  Directors  of  the  Poor,  w’e  rank  you  as  colleagues  in  the 
warfare  for  better  health  for  Pennsylvania.  And  Charities!  Charity  to 
whom?  Only  to  those  wdio  have  partly  or  completely  lost  their  health  or 
to  those  dependent  on  the  workers  w'ho  have  lost  their  health.  The  struggle 
for  health  against  disease  and  poverty  is  one  which  presents  for  considera- 
tion the  cause  or  the  discrimination  between  the  cause  and  effect,  and  all 
who  deal  with  the  iioor  and  dexiendent  necessarily  deal  with  the  sick.  The 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  is  a disease,  that  is  senility,  old  age;  they  are 
.sick,  the  mind  is  gone  or  impaired.  It  is  as  much  a disease  as  scarlet  fever 
or  typhoid  or  leprosy.  Health!  The  great  gift.  Health!  the  attainable 
gift  to  most.  Health!  For  wliich  in  the  children  you  profitably  work,  for 
which  in  the  adult  your  labors  are  merely  those  of  solacing  and  soothing. 
And  so  because  you  are  health  agents,  and  because  you  are  experts  in  your 
Iiarticular  line  and  work  for  health,  and  because  you  can  help  in  this  great 
new  centralizing  w’ork,  and  because  I know  you  will  help,  and  because  you 
have  heard  very  many  words,  and  because  you  are  men  and  women  of  action 
and  not  w'ords,  I come  to  ask  your  help  in  one  specific  direction. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  those  men  in  old  hospital  days  w'ho  came  in  shat- 
tered and  wrecked  from  railroad  accidents,  and  what  not;  and  when 
they  came  to  themselves,  and  before  they  came  to  die,  what  did  they  ask? 
Shall  I get  well?  Can  you  save  my  legs?  Not  one  of  them  They  said, 
"What  is  going  to  become  of  my  family?’’  Splendid!  They  saw  that 
their  disease  and  crippling  meant  poverty  to  their  dependents  and  charity 
to  their  families.  Back  we  go  to  health!  I have  not  lost  the  thread  of  my 
talk,  I have  not  forgotten  what  I am  going  to  ask  of  you,  every  one  of 
you — help  in  a specific  direction — and  then  I shall  not  divert  again,  because 
one  of  the  rules  of  our  department  is  that  no  important  person  ever  speaks 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  and  no  minor  person  ever  more  than  five  minutes! 

So  listen!  Syphilis  is  a disease  which  kills  and  cripples,  and  which  fills 
our  asylums.  It-  is  preventable,  it  is  curable,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  help  of  all  the  citizens,  and  now-  that  great  new  army,  potential  army 
of  the  women,  we  are  going  to  banish  it  from  Pennsylvania  as  a public 
health  menace. 

Now,  how  do  you  help?  I will  tell  you.  It  is  contracted  always  from 
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some  person,  tracing  the  source,  if  that  source  he  a menace  by  occupa- 
tion, habits  or  neglect  of  treatment  and  dangerous  to  others.  We  now 
have  the  same  right  to  seize  that  source  and  confine  it  under  quarantine  that 
we  have  over  smallpox.  ‘ ‘ There  shall  be  in  Pennsylvania  no  place  of 
vice,  ’ ’ and  here  is  where  you  come  in.  We  must  have  a place  of  sequestra- 
tion for  this  source  of  contagion  until  we  can  make  the  cases  not  con- 
tagious, which  we  can  do,  and  if  we  get  them  early  we  can  cure  them. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  medicine  have  we  had  this  blessing.  All  your 
institutions,  we  want  for  the  purpose  of  sequestration.  We  are  using  now 
in  some  cases  jails,  because  to  protect  you  and  your  families  we  have  rights 
over  these  dangerous  elements.  Bear  in  mind  one  thing,  please — this  is  an 
interpolation — that  syphilis  is  not  necessarily  a disease  of  shame.  It  is 
acquired  in  other  ways  than  those  implying  moral  dereliction,  and  in 
surgeons  and  doctors  it  is  almost  an  occupational  disease.  It  does  not 
necessarily  stigmatize  in  morals  a person  that  is  afflicted  by  it.  Now,  you 
want  your  institutions  in  which  to  place  these  people  under  observation  and 
under  treatment  until  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  community. 

(Turning  to  Mrs.  Comfort,  of  West  Chester.) 

What  have  you  done  in  West  Chester?  Tell  us. 

Mrs.  I.  Egberts  Comfort,  of  West  Chester.  In  Chester  County  we  have 
been  told  that  we  had  the  power  of  creating  a place  for  these  people.  We 
first  talked  to  the  superintendent  of  our  county  home.  We  laid  the  subject 
before  him.  He  saw  that  we  could  not  put  them  in  the  hospitals,  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them.  They  were  not  prepared  for  them.  He  saw 
no  other  place  but  the  county  home.  The  county  home  was  not  prepared  for 
them  at  present.  But  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  were  the  ones  to  be  consid- 
ered, because  they  would  have  to  think  of  the  buildings  for  them.  Then 
the  Commissioners  would  have  to  be  considered,  because  they  have  the 
pocketbook.  The  Judge  had  to  be  considered,  because  he  does  the  com- 
mitting—gives  them  commitments.  They  could  not  be  sent  to  jail,  as  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  We  have  had  the  co-operation  pf 
our  officials.  We  have  a place  at  our  county  home  where  these  people  can 
be  placed  carefully  and  helped,  as  Dr  Martin  said ; and  by  having  them 
placed  there  they  are  under  quarantine.  (Turning  to  Dr.  Martin)  State 
quarantine  ? 

'Commissioner  Martin.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Comfort.  And  if  they  jump  that  quarantine  that  is  an  offense  for 
which  they  can  be  committed  to  our  jail,  and  no  body  can  take  them  from 
jail  if  they  jump  quarantine.  That  is  State-wide. 

Commissioner  Martin.  (Addressing  Mrs.  Comfort)  Thank  you. 

We  ask  you,  we  ask  every  one  of  you,  to  become  agents  of  a better  health, 
the  means  of  accomplishing  an  eradication  such  as  the  world  has  not  known, 
the  power  which  will  make  possible  this  wffiole  campaign  and  every  man 
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and  -woman  here  must  be  a part  of  that  great  campaign.  In  every  part 
of  the  State  it  must  go  on.  So  can  -we  count  on  your  help?  Can  we  count 
on  your  help?  Those  who  think  they  can  help  and  want  to  help  say  “aye.” 

(A  chorus  of  ayes  responded.) 

Commissioner  Martin.  The  department  thanks  you. 

Tee  President.  The'  discussion  that  was  to  follow  these  talks  on  the 
program  was  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Sheer,  of  Bloomsburg.  Is  he  here? 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  present.  Mrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  of  West  Chester, 
was  also  to  assist  in  these  discussions. 

Mrs.  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  I gave  my 
time  to  Dr.  Potter. 

The  President.  Might  I add.  Dr.  Martin,  in  the  promise  that  we  gave 
you  to  help  along  this  line  that  my  county  has  taken  a proper  stand.  Only 
the  day  before  I left  I paid  a trained  nurse  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a 
week  to  care  for  two  patients,  of  the  type  you  describe,  that  were  in  the 
isolation  hospital. 

Commissioner  Martin.  Well,  that  is  great. 

The  President.  So  we  are  starting  to  do  the  proper  work. 

The  President.  This  will  practically  close  our  program,  not  only  for 
tonight,  but  for  the  session  of  1920.  If  there  is  any  unfinished  business 
before  the  body,  now  is  the  time  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Gill.  May  I ask  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
has  reported? 

The  President.  No. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  is  Mr.  McIntosh.  Is 
he  here? 

Me.  Harry  A.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  committee  here,  Mr. 
Jeffries,  or  Mr.  Jones? 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Me.  Harey  a.  Jones,  Washington,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  I suppose  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  two  named  there  on  the  list  of  the  committee  that  I 
am  the  ranking  member.  I do  not  know  of  any  work  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  has  performed.  There  has  been  no  meeting  called  of  the  com- 
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mittee.  Now,  I want  to  explain  that  that  may  not  be,  and  I trust  is  not 
attributable  to  any  indifference  or  any  lack  of  desire  to  be  active,  but  rather 
that  there  has  been  no  session  of  the  Legislature  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  coming  year  our  State  Legislature  will  be  in  session,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  new  Committee  on  Legislation  may  have  some  very  active 
duties  to  perform,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  perform  those  duties  that  are 
laid  upon  them.  I think  that  is  all  the  report  that  can  possibly  be  made 
at  this  time.  I had  not  anticipated  however  making  this  unfavorable  re- 
port. 

Hon.  William  K.  West,  Danville,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  important  committee,  I want  to  say  that  from  the  remarks 
ma^e  by  the  Attorney  General  and  other  men  who  are  in  power,  I believe 
as  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee  that  everything  is  working  for 
good,  and  that  while  we  are  not  in  position  to  recommend  legislation  at  this 
time  this  committee  was  listening  to  the  remarks  and  suggestions  of  all  the 
speakers,  and  we  will  be  wdlling  to  act.  T know  that  everyone  of  that  com- 
mittee and  every  member  of  this  organization  will  work  together  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  carry  out  some  act  that  will  cover  or  take  care  of  the 
ills  discussed. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  businenss?  Anything  that  is  unfin- 
ished that  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  body?.  Now  is  the  proper  time. 

RESOLUTION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  CODIFYING  POOR  LAWS 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President  I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  sentiment  of 
this  meeting  be  expressed  in  some  way  as  to  whether  or  not  it  desires  the 
apxiointment  of  a commission  to  codify  the  poor  laws  of  this  State.  To  sug- 
gest such  a codification  is  to  tramp  upon  somebody’s  toes.  It  possibly  may 
mean  that  some  local  practices  will  be  changed.  It  might  possibly  mean 
the  doing  away  with  some  positions  that  are  now  to  be  filled,  and  it  will 
likely  incur  some  personal  animosity  to  the  plan.  Now,  what  I would  like 
to  know  while  we  are  all  here  is  -whether  or  not  the  benefits  and  advantages 
from  a codification  of  the  poor  laws  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  that  codi- 
fication be  made  notwithstanding  these  personal  inceonvenienees,  or  whether 
the  Convention  here,  rperesenting  the  sentiment  over  the  State,  prefers 
that  such  a codification  should  not  be  undertaken.  I believe  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  have  legislation  of  that  kind,  and  to  ascertain  in  advance 
the  sentiment  on  that  subject. 

The  President.  Following  parliamentary  ruling,  there  is  nothing  before 
the  Convention.  I would  suggest  that  Mr.  Jones  or  somebody  offer  a reso- 
lution along  that  line,  and  then  we  will  discuss  it  and  pass  it  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  Gill.  Mr.  President.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  speaker  on  the 
subject,  and  just  to  test  out  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention,  I move  you 
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sir,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  assembled  here  that  the  laws 
relating  to  the  poor  should  be  codified  and  that  we-rec|uest  such  action  at 
the  coining  session  of  the  Legislature. 

A Member.  Mr.  President,  I second  the  motion. 

On  the  question,  will  the  Convention  agree  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Solenberger.  Don’t  you  want  to  limit  that  to  the  poor  laws? 

Mr.  Gill.  I certainly  meant  that.  I ask  that  that  be  inserted;  the  laws 
in  relation  to  the  relief  and  the  care  of  the  poor. 

The  President.  The  motion  wmuld  then  be,  ‘ ‘ That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Convention  assembled  here  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  relief  and  the 
care  of  the  poor  should  be  codified  and  that  we  request  such  action  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  ’ ’ 

On  the  question  recurring.  Will  the  Convention  agree  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Gill.  Mr.  President,  I was  about  to  say  before  the  motion  was  made 
that  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  apparent  from  what  has  occurred  here,  from 
the  address  made  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  remarks  made  by 
others,  and  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  many  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  laws,  that  at  present  they  are  so  numerous,  so  complex,  so 
different  that  very  few  of  us  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  these  laws.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  There  are  in  some 
counties  a number  of  different  laws  for  districts  or  for  townships  or  for 
boroughs,  no  two  of  which  are  alike  in  a single  county,  and  practically  no 
two  counties  in  which  the  laws  are  alike  in  the  matters  relating  to  the  care 
of  the  poor.  For  that  reason  there  is  a great  uncertainty  as  to  what 
privileges,  what  duties  there  are  to  be  enjoyed  or  performed,  and  for  that 
reason  I think  it  would  l>e  well  if  the  laws  could  be  codified,  made  simple 
and  reduced  greatly  in  number  and  in  bulk. 

Mr.  D.  a.  Mackin,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  I think  we  are 
all  agreed  that  something  could  be  done  along  these  lines,  but  is  it  advisable 
that  this  particular  question  should  be  put  at  this  particular  time  to  place 
the  Convention  on  record  concerning  a mighty  serious  matter?  It  is 
presented  here  at  a stage  of  the  program  when  many  of  the  active  members 
have  departed  on  the  reasonable  assurance  that  the  business  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  practically  finished.  The  Eesolution  Committee  has  reported,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  are  completed.  I think  it  ill  advised,  and  I am 
going  to  raise  the  point  of  order  that  this  motion  ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  it  is  out  of  the  order  of  business. 

The  President.  The  Chair  rules  that  it  is  unfinished  business  and  hence 
it  is  in  order. 
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Mb.  Mackin.  Mr.  President,  unflinislied  business?  May  I ask  the  Chair 
how  he  rules  it  as  being  unfinished  business,  on  what  basis?  Has  it  been 
put  before  us  in  any  shape  or  form,  any  resolution,  any  motion,  tabled  or 
other  Avise  ? 

The  President.  Any  resolution  that  can  be  properly  brought  before 
this  body  will  be  a subject  for  discussion.  In  my  judgment  it  is  surely  in 
order. 

Mr.  Mackin.  It  is  open  for  some  discussion,  Mr.  President;  but  it  is 
taking  the  definite  shape  of  permitting  this  Convention  to  act  at  this 
eleventh  hour.  It  is  springing  something  that  is  unexpected  at  the  time  of 
adjournment,  and  would  go  forth  to  the  State  committing  this  Convention 
defiinitely  to  something  for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  I am  not  opposed 
to  the  proiiosition  particularly,  except  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  that  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  actual  business  of  the 
Convention  is  finished  and  then  tonight  spring  this  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  West.  The  Chair  has  ruled,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  and  therefore  I move  the  previous  question. 

The  President.  What  is  the  gentleman’s  motion? 

Mr.  West.  The  Chair  having  ruled  on  the  question  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber, there  being  no  motion  before  the  House,  and  there  being  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  therefore,  I move  the  previous  question,  and 
dispose  of  the  question  on  the  original  motin. 

The  President.  What  is  the  wish  of  the  body?  Is  there  any  discussion 
on  it? 

On  the  question  recurring. 

Will  the  Convention  agree  to  the  motion? 

It  was  agreed  to. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  want  to  bring  up? 

I know  the  time  is  at  hand  to  wind  up  our  proceedings.  I only  want  to 
say,  as  a statement  on  the  part  of  the  Chair,  that  a year  ago  when  at  this 
moment  of  the  Convention  at  Butler  I was  introduced  as  the  new  Chairman 
for  the  year  1920,  I promised  you  that  if  it  was  in  my  power  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  should  be  the  best  of  all  the  Conventions 
that  were  ever  held  since  this  body  was  organized.  If  it  was  not  such  we 
were  going  backwards.  Whether  we  have  made  good  is  for  you  to  tell,  not 
me.  I think  we  have.  If  the  next  is  not  better  than  the  one  we  have  had 
here  during  the  week  we  are  not  making  any  progress,  and  if  the  one  that 
will  follow  that  is  not  better  than  the  next  we  are  still  going  backwards. 
I congratulate  you  for  having  taken  a part  in  helping  make  it  a success. 
In  the  letter  that  I enclosed  in  mailing  last  year ’s  report  you  may  remember 
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that  I said  that  the  officers  of  this  or  any  other  Convention  can  not  make  it 
a success  unless  every  individual  member  will  help  to  make  it  a success.  I 
think  you  did  that.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  ill  becoming  of  me  to  say  that 
we  had  a most  successful  Convention,  every  session  that  was  held,  and  this 
was  largely  due  to  you,  not  to  me,  and  to  the  Secretary,  although  I confess 
that  I am  not  only  a year  older  than  I was  a year  ago  at  this  tinie,  but  I 
am  a good  deal  wdser,  if  not  quite  as  handsome.  I have  learned  a lot  of 
things  in  getting  up  the  program  and  the  work  to  make  it  a success  that  I 
did  not  know  before.  The  question  time  and  again  arose  in  my  mind 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  and  the  worry,  and  so  on,  for  the  honor 
that  was  in  it. 

I now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  although  he  does  not 
need  an  introduction,  my  successor,  who  I trust  will  preside  better  and 
more  gracefully  than  I did  at  next  year’s  Convention  to  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Mr.  T.  C.  White. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT  WHITE 

T.  C.  White,  President-elect.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
this  Convention:  It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I am  here  before  you 

tonight  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  this  great  body  of  people  that  are  giving 
their  lives  and  their  best  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  in  this 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I thank  you  tonight  for  the  honor 
that  you  bestow'ed  upon  me  in  naming  me  the  President.  As  I come  from 
one  of  the  farthest  tier  of  counties  in  the  western  part  of  this  great  Com- 
mon w^ealth,  I thank  you.  At  the  same  time  I realize  the  responsibility  of 
serving  you,  and  I ask  for  your  co-operation  in  making  better  the  next  Con- 
vention, which  will  assemble  in  Wilkes-Barre.  As  our  worthy  President  has 
said  that  he  had  promised  at  Butler,  I will  promise  you  that  it  will  be  the 
best  that  ever  assembled  in  Pennsylvania.  Again  I thank  you. 

I will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I will  try  to  discharge  the  duties  and  the 
responsibilities  that  you  have  placed  upon  my  shoulders  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  Association. 

The  President.  Has  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasurer  or  anybody  else 
any  announcements? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  is  always  in  order,  if  anybody  has 
failed  to  register  this  is  the  last  chance.  The  only  way  we  can  send  out 
the  proceedings  accurately  is  to  have  the  name  and  address  of  everybody 
that  is  here. 

President  White.  I would  like  to  meet  with  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  after  adjournment.  I would  like  to  go  over 
some  matters  wdth  them  tonight. 
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The  Secretaey.  Another  matter,  Mr.  President,  while  the  members  are 
here,  and  to  save  postage,  send  in  your  suggestions  early  for  the  program — • 
I know  that  Mr.  White  will  second  this  proposition — next  year  we  want 
suggestions  for  the  program,  and  now  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
minds  and  you  think  of  subjects  or  speakers  that  you  would  like  for  next 
year,  send  them  in.  Send  them  in  early.  Write  to  President  Wliite  or  write 
to  the  Secretary.  Send  in  your  suggestions  and  they  will  go  before  the 
Executive  Committee  and  will  be  carefully  consideredd. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  business?  If  not,  the  convention 
stands  adjourned  sine  die. 

At  9:27  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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APPENDIX. 


Report  of  Mercer  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Mercer  County  Poor  District,  Year  Ending  December  31st,  1919. 


Insane 

Paupers 

Total 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year  

117 

75 

192 

No.  admitted  and  retiii'ned  during  year  

65 

99 

164 

Total  No.  in  Home.  Hospital  and  received  dui'ing 

year 

182 

174 

356 

No.  Died,  Removed,  Discharged,  Eloped,  Indentured 

54 

88 
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No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  ending  December  31, 

1919 

128 

86 

214 

Average  No.  in  Home  and  Hospital  during  year  . . 

124 

86 

210 

EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended'  for  all  purposes 


Cost  of  Building  and  Improvements  $ 1,983.92 

Cost  of  Out-Door  Relief  14,727.00 

Cost  of  Other  Outside  E.xpenses  5,016.92 


Total  Cost  of  Maintaining  Home  and  Hospital  

Average  -weekly  cost  per  capita,  gross  amount  

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  receipts  deducted  

Total  Home  and  Hosi.)ital  Expenses  and  Buildings  and  Improvements.. 

Total  Receipts  other  than  County  

Total  Cost  to  County  for  Maintenance  of  Home  and  Hospital  


$66,394.33 


$21,727.84 
44,666.49 
4.27 
1.86 
46,650.41 
26,422.64 
20,227  77 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Erecting  of  concrete  reservoir  for  fire  protection  of  Home  and  Hospital,  capacity 
90,000  gallons,  also  equijiping  Home  and  Hos))ital  -with  Hose  and  Chemical  fire 
extinguishers,  and  placing  outside  hydrants,  and  installing  electric  drive  fire  pump 
■\vith  capacity  of  750  gallons  per  minute  against  100  lbs.  pressure  or  3 good  1 1-8 
smooth  nozzle  fire  streams. 

Equipping  new  dining-room  for  inmates  in  home-department. 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Addresses  of  Each. 


J.  P.  Griffith,  Pres.,  Sharon,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Gra-wford,  Sec’y,  Grove  City,  Pa.;  W.  E. 
Mclntire,  V-Pres.,  Greenville,  Pa,;  T.  C.  White,  Supt.,  Mercer,  Pa.;  Mrs.  T C. 
White,  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa.;  T.  A.  Sampson,  Atty,,  Mercer,  Pa.;  M.  G.  Yeager,  M. 
D.,  House  Physician,  Mercer,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Alice  Eight,  Assistant  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa.; 
and  W W.  Eight,  Clerk,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Location:  One  and  one-half  miles  North  of  Mercer  on  concrete  road;  Postoffice; 

Mercer,  Pa.;  Numher  of  Acres:  208;  Value  of  Acres;  $26,000.00;  Value  of  Build- 
ings: $175,000.00;  Value  of  Live  Stock:  $7,329.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

No.  Patients  in  State  Ho.spitals:  Males  19;  Females  25;  Total  44;  No.  Children  in 
Polk  Training  School:  Males  33;  Females  34;  Total  67;  No  Children  in  other  In- 
stitutions: Males  5;  Females  2;  Total  7;  Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received 
from  State,  $15,464.84. 

NOTE: — All  material  and  equipment  for  fire  protection  was  purchased  by  the 
County  Commissioners  at  a cost  of  $13,000.00.  All  labor  and  installing  was  done 
by  insane  patients  at  the  Institutions. 

Reported  l>y 

T.  C.  WHITE,  Superintendent. 

Attest;  W.  W.  EIGHT,  Clerk 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  19-21,  1920. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

E.  H.  Benner,  Director,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

P.  P..  Eisenhart,  Director,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

J.  Edward  Hall,  Director,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Markley,  Treasurer  Board,  Getty.sburg,  Pa. 

Arthur  E.  Eoth,  Clerk,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Harry  Stauffer,  Steward,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Wible,  Attorney,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

John  D.  Knoble,  President,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

W.  L.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  Director,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Henderson,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Hill,  Supt.,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hill,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Samuel  E.  Gill,  Asst.  Gen.  Agent,  Board  Public  Charities,  1111  Bessemer 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  A.  McCracken,  Medical  Supt.,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Miller,  80  Balph  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Director,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Homestead,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Asst.  Gen.  Agent,  Board  Public  Charities,  1111  Bessemer 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 


Cora  I.  Blackledge,  Probation  Officer,  716  Bank  Street,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Springer,  Matron,  Monaca,  Pa. 
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BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

S.-imuel  S.  Baker,  Director,  Everett  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Baker,  Everett  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

Samuel  P.  CampheR,  Director,  New  Enterprise,  Pa, 

Harry  C.  James,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  James,  Bedford,  Pa. 

George  A.  Hillegass,  Director,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 

.losiah  R.  Ritchey,  Steward,  Bedford  R.  D.  No.  3,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Josiali  Ritchey,  Bedford  R.  D.  No.  3,  Pa. 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

.lohn  G.  Herbim,  Director,  13  South  10th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

Horace  D.  Rothermel,  Director,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

.Tacob  Swope,  Director,  Bethel,  Pa. 

William  Abbott  Witman,  .Jr.,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  534  Washington  Street,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

BLAIR  COUNTY. 

C.  C.  Fleck,  Steward,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Fleck,  Matron,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Pensyl,  Director,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Pensyl,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Milton  F.  Poet,  Director,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Sujjt.,  Blair  County  Hospital  for  Insane,  Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY. 

Howard  Bailey,  Supt.,  Burlington,  Pa. 

IMrs.  Howard  Bailey,  Burlington,  Pa. 

Rodney  A.  Mercur,  Solicitor,  Towanda,  Pa. 

.1.  A.  Ruggles,  Director,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Nathan  F.  Walker,  County'  Commissioner,  Athens,  Pa. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

i.  M.  Dy'ke,  County  Commissioner,  Butler  R,  D.  No.  7,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  N.  Dyke,  Butler  R.  D.  No.  7,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Sherman,  Overseer,  117  Cliff  Street,  Butler,  Pa. 
iirs.  Bertha  M.  Sherman,  117  Cliff  Street,  Butler,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

Walter  Devore,  Director,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Walter  Devore,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

D.  L.  Owens,  Steward,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Matron,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY. 

jSIrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Secretary  Chester  County  Children ’s  Aid  Society, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  President  Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  So- 
ciety, West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Cox,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Wilmer  B.  Cox,  Director,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Anna  T.  Eldridge,  Director,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Davis  Garrett,  Supt.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Davis  Garrett,  Matron,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

R.  Thomas  Garrett,  Assistant  Supt.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  S.  Hammers,  Supt.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

John  P.  Sharpless,  Director,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Sharpless,  Avondale,  Pa. 

, CLARION  COUNTY. 


.1.  H.  Callen,  Supt.,  Sligo,  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Woods,  Cureesville,  Pa. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

A.  H.  Stroll,  Secretary  Bloomsburg  Poor  District,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Lloyd  B.  Sheer,  Director,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Peter  J.  McHale,  Director,  Centralia,  Pa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

A.  L.  Bierbower,  Pres.  Directors,  Carlisle  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Davis,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Harry  D.  Keiser,  Steward,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Keiser,  Matron,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Harry  J.  McCartney,  Treas.  Poor  Board,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Hon.  Fillmore  Maust,  Sec.  and  Attorney  Directors  of  Poor,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Jacob  M.  Sheely,  Director,  Mechancisburg  E.  D.  No.  3,  Pa. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

Alma  J.  Bowman,  Nurse,  Dauphin  County  Home,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jacob  S.  Farver,  Treas.,  Elizabethtown  E.  D.  No.  4,  Pa. 

Rose  Blaine  Gillespie,  Asst.  Sec’y.,  52  Lehmayer  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  George  Hassler,  Director,  Dept,  of  Public  Safety,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Havinghurst,  Asst.  Sec.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
W.  G.  Koehel,  Supt.,  Dauphin  County  Home,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Koehel,  Matron,  Dauphin  County  Home,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
John  H.  Lehr,  Director,  Church  Street,  Lykens,  Pa. 
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Col.  Edward  Martin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  State  Librarian,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Chief,  Division  of  Child  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Frank  B.  Snavely,  Director,  Hershey,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

J.  Warren  Bullen,  Mgr.  Bullen  Chemical  Co.,  Folcroft,  Pa. 

Hon.  William  I.  Schaffer,  Attorney  General,  Chester,  Pa. 

ELK  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Dellaas,  Supt.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Thomas,  Director,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 

Joseph  Weisner,  Director,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Weisner,  Ridgew'ay,  Pa. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

James  A.  Henry,  Supt.,  Erie  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Henry,  Matron,  Erie  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Miss  Geraldine  Henry,  Erie,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Kimball,  Director,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Charles  P.  Loesel,  Director,  18th  and  French  Streets,  Erie,  Pa. 

Homer  A.  Mills,  Director,  East  Springfield,  Pa. 

H.  L.  Schumacher,  Secretary,  404  Ariel  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Charles  L.  _Davidson,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  ITniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Davidson,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

George  H.  Krepps,  Director,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Krei)ps,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

J.  Springer  Todd,  Supt.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Springer  Todd,  Matron,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Holland,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Holland,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hollar,  Matron,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Lehman,  Director,  Chambersburg,  Route  6,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Route  6,  Pa. 

Thomas  K.  'Seheller,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Director,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Stoner,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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Ira  B.  Wenger,  Director,  Chanibersburg,  No.  2,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ira  B.  “Wenger,  Chanibersburg,  No.  2,  Pa. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

John  M.  Church,  Director,  Graysville,  Pa. 

Henry  MeNeely,  Director,  Waynesburg,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Joseph  Sproat,  Director,  Waynesburg,  B.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

J.  E.  Edwards,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Simon  Moore,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Allison,  Shirleysburg,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Crone,  Stew'ard,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crone,  Matron,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

John  E.  Wald,  Production  Mgr.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

T.  A.  Weight,  Clerk,  Three  Springs,  Pa. 

INDIANA  COUNTY. 

J.  C.  Douglas,  Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

John  L.  Getty,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Getty,  Indiana,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Johnston,  Supt.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Eice  Segner,  Matron,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Supt.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

J.  W^illis  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  WTllis  Wilson,  Indiana,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Eobert  W.  Bowen,  Supt.,  Eansom,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Eobert  Bowen,  Matron,  Eansom,  Pa. 

J.  E.  0 ’Brien,  Pres.,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

James  Clark,  Steward,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

William  Davis,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Dickert,  Director,  614  Locust  Street,  Dunraore,  Pa. 
Thomas  Grier,  Treasurer,  Dickson  City,  Pa. 

Grover  Jones,  Director,  211  Church  Street,  Taylor,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Grover  Jones,  211  Church  Street,  Taylr,  Pa. 

Richard  E.  Malone,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Martz,  Overseer,  41  South  3rd  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
Willard  Matthews,  Director,  324  Quincey  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 
P.  F.  More,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  F.  More,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Martin  H.  Morrison,  Director,  Carbondal,e  Pa. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Director,  1202  Washburn  Street,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Eutherford,  Supt.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Simms,  Director,  Scranton,  Pa. 

James  W.  Smith,  Director,  Peckville,  Pa. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

F.  B.  Bausnian,  Director,  Bausman,  Pa. 

William  H.  Bitner,  635  West  Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Brubaker,  Director,  Manheim,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  G.  Bueh,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pa.,  152  South  Broad 
Street,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Eev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Chaplain,  127  East  Eoss  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Denlinger,  Director,  Gap,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Gallagher,  Nurse,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Christiana,  Pa. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Sec’y.  and  Supt.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  Wiseman,  Childi-en’s  Aid  Society  of  Pa.,  419  West  Orange 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LEBANON  COUNTY. 

Isaac  S.  Behney,  Director,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Behney,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

A.  Grant  Boger,  Steward,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Borgner,  526  North  8th  Street,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Borgner,  Treasurer,  526  North  8th  Street,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Addie  K.  Light,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Grant  W.  Nitrauer,  940  Cumberland  Street,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Simon  Tice,  Director,  I.ebanon,  Pa. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY. 

E.  .1.  Dorney,  Director,  Allentown,  No.  5,  Pa. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

.loliu  Barrett,  Director,  Main  Street,  Glen  Lyon,  Pa. 

.lohn  A.  Bayless,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

George  K.  Brown,  Director,  22  South  Washington  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
James  II.  Evans,  Director,  18  Wesley  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Evans,  18  Wesley  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

S.  W.  Gangwer,  E.  D.  No.  2,  Wetherly,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Gangwer,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Wetherly,  Pa. 

.1.  J.  Gorman,  Director,  Inkerman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  .lohn  ,1.  Gorman,  Inkerman,  Pa. 

I).  A.  Mackin,  Supt.,  Retreat,  Pa.. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Mackin,  Eetreat,  Pa- 

William  F.  Maguire,  Director,  120  North  Main  Street,  Plains,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Moore,  Clerk,  Main  Street,  Plains,  Pa. 

William  J.  Trembath,  Director,  Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Trembath,  Kingston,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  Director,  Pittston,  Pa. 

James  L.  Eeilly,  No.  4 Green  Street,  Ashley,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Eeilly,  No.  4 Green  Street,  Ashley,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Warner,  Director,  Wetherly,  E.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Warner,  Wethrely,  E.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

LYCOMING  OUNTY. 

Walter  H.  Clarkson,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Water  H.  Clarkson,  WTlliamsport,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  City  Home,  W'illiamsport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Matron,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

MERCER  COUNTY, 

G.  W.  Crawford,  Director,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Crawford,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Dight,  Clerk,  Mercer,  Pa. 

H.  K.  Dougherty,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

John  Greer,  Sharon,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Director,  Sharon,  Pa. 

D.  G.  Meintire,  Greenville,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Meintire,  Director,  Greenville,  Pa. 

T.  A.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Sampson,  Children ’s  Aid  Society,  Mercer,  Pa. 

T.  C.  White,  Supt.  Mercer  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  Insane,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  President  Children ’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pa., 
Mercer,  Pa. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

William  J.  Burns,  Director,  Eeedsville,  Pa. 

Daniel  W.  Brought,  Director,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

S.  G.  McCoy,  Clerk,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

W.  A.  McNitt,  Director,  Eeedsville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Manbeck,  Matron,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Eussler,  Steward,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

John  H.  Bartman,  Steward,  Royersford,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Bower,  Director,  Barto,  Pa. 

H.  Wilson  Stahlneeker,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Samuel  Yeakle,  Director,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

J.  Horace  Ziegler,  Director,  Tilford,  E.  D.  No.  2,  Pa. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

Theodore  Baker,  Danville,  Pa. 

T.  Becker,  Danville,  Pa. 

Adam  W.  Mayan,  Secretary,  Danville,  Pa. 

Clarence  Price,  Danville,  Pa. 

William  R.  Price,  Treasurer,  Danville,  Pa. 

Elmer  E.  Renn,  Director,  Danville,  Pa. 

William  Eeeser,  Director,  Danville,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  William  Kase  West,  Esq.,  Danville,  Pa. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Filer,  Overseer,  85G  West  Spruce  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

.John  Leffler,  Direcotr,  1217  West  Walnut  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

.John  A.  Muir,  Secretary,  5097  Independence  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

G.  W.  Dunkle,  Director,  Duneannon,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Eaton,  Steward,  Loysville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Eaton,  Matron,  Loysville,  Pa. 

Samuel  Evert,  Secretary,  LoysviUe,  Pa. 

Samuel  A.  Shope,  Director,  Marjwille,  Pa. 

Edward  Wilt,  Director,  Blair,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Charles  E.  Bayles,  Secretary  Germantown  Poor  Board,  5541  Chew  Street, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  3311  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pringle  Borthwick,  Vice-President  Germantown  Poor  Board,  1808  German- 
town, Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Buckius,  Director,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  1528 
Overton  Street,  Erankford,  Pa. 

Albert  Burrows,  4529  Paul  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Canqibell,  Director,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  4621 
Frankford  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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William  H.  Coupe,  House  Clerk,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  632  East  Chel- 
ton  Avenue,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Isaac  C.  Currier,  41  West  Gravers  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Thomas  H.  Dann,  Officer  Mgr.,  Prison  Labor  Commission,  Beal  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Dilworth,  Treasurer,  Bristol  Township,  1604  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Arthur  G.  Grahom,  Secretary,  Bristol  Township,  502  67th  Avenue  and  Oak 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  H.  Henson,  President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Linwood  T.  Holme,  Secretary,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  1416 
Orthodox,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  F.  Kelly,  Steward,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  County  Home,  Cott- 
man  Street,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Naomi  C.  Kelley,  Matron,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  County  Home, 
Cottman  Street,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  J.  McCrane,  Director,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  3 1-2 
Rhann  Street,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  J.  McCrane,  3 1-2  Rhann  Street,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Marsden,  President,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  111  Mermaid  Lane, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Edward  Plankinton,  House  Agent,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bureau  of 
Hospitals,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  F.  Rausenberger,  Supt.,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Louis  N.  Robinson,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  223  North  21st  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lemuel  Z.  Shernier,  Director,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  Mt.  Airy,  German- 
town, Pa. 

Frederick  J.  Siebrecht,  Sales  Mgi'.,  Prison  Labor  Commission,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Gen.  Sec’y,  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pa.,  1430 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  L.  Tyler,  Treasurer,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  129  Herman  Street, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Ward,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Bristol  Township,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  T.  Werrett,  Director,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  5535  Morris  Street, 
Germantown,  Pa. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Milford,  Pa. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

Edward  S.  Stine,  Steward,  Schuylkill  County  Poor  District,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Pa. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Frank  R.  Cober,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Louis  C.  Colborii,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.,  Somerset,  Pa. 

William  Galiagen,  Director,  Winclber,  Pa. 

Henry  Wilson,  Director,  Somerset,  Pa. 

TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Fred.  G.  Brown,  County  Commissioner,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Joseph  Hughes,  Supt.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Moore,  County  Commissioner,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

M.  Brady,  Supt.,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Matron,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Lowe,  Director,  W'arren,  Pa. 

M.  A.  C.  Olney,  Director,  Warren,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Wade,  Director,  Warren,  Pa. 

Addison  White,  Clerk,  Warren,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

E.  C.  Buchanan,  President,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Hazel  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Nell  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Washington,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Mae  B.  Ecker,  Probation  Officer,  Washington,  Pa. 

M.  M.  Hemphill,  Matron,  Arden,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Washington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Lane,  Director,  Washington,  Pa. 

T.  C.  Luellen,  Supt.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Luellen,  Matron,  Washington,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Weber  A.  Arter,  County  Controller,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

John  M.  Bash,  Overseer,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

I.  N.  Dixon,  Director,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

John  C.  Geisel,  Supt.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  0.  Geisel,  Matron,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

William  H.  Rankin,  Director,  Scottdale,  Star  Route,  Pa. 
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YORK  COUNTY. 

Oscar  Atlancl,  Clerk  and  Steward,  York  County  Home,  York,  Pa. 

Miss  Nellie  Cross,  Secretary  to  President  Judge,  Court  House,  York,  Pa. 
Robert  B.  Hyson,  Director,  Bridgeton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hyson,  Bridgeton,  Pa. 

Herbert  B.  Kain,  Gen.  Sec’y  and  Supt.,  York  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty,  York,  Pa. 

John  J.  Landis,  President  Directors,  York,  Pa. 

John  H.  Lanius,  Director,  York,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Peeling,  Mtaron,  York,  Pa. 

Miss  Blanche  Stautfer,  Gen.  Sec’y  Associated  Charities,  York,  Pa. 

OTHER  STATES. 

Amanda  H.  Holt,  Asst.  Supt.,  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Jakeway,  Elmira,  New  Y'ork. 
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APPENDIX. 


An  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Regard  to  Attendance  at  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc. 

The  following  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1917  and 
approved  by  Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  July  6,  1917 : 

AN  ACT 

Authorizing  the  directors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  or 

other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  poor 

districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together  with  their  soli- 
citor steward  or  superintendent  and  such  other  execu- 
tive officer  as  may  he  designated  by  said  directors  and 

overseers  or  other  officers  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor  and 

charities  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  as  part  of 

their  official  duties  and  providing  for  the  payment 

of  the  expenses  thereof 

Section  1 Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 

General  Assemhly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 

authority  of  the  same  That  the  directors  and  overseers 

of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the 

poor  in  the  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  together 

with  their  solicitor  steward  or  superintendent  and  such 

other  executive  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  said 

directors  and  overseers  or  other  officers  are  hereby  author- 
ized as  part  of  their  official  duties  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  of  directors  of  the  poor 

and  charities  and  corrections  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  various  questions  arising  in  the 

discharge  of  their  duties  and  of  providing  for  uniform 

.and  economical  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of 

the  respective  poor  districts 

Section  2 The  actual  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  officials 

attending  the  said  annual  meetings  of  said  association  in- 

cluding traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  actually  paid  by 
them  together  with  a membership  subscription  by  each 

poor  district  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  conven- 
tion including  printing  employment  of  stenographers  and  ex- 
penses of  committees  which  said  membership  subscription 

however  shall  not  be  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  any 

poor  district  per  annum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 


of 

the 

poor 

district 

The 

time  spent  in 

attending  such 

meetings 

shall 

not 

be 

more  than  four 

days 

exclusive 

of 

the 

time 

employed  in 

traveling  thereto 

and 

therefrom 
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CHARTER. 

Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,  1914,  to  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  orrections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Petition  for  Corporation. 

To  The  Honorable  William  11.  Kuppel,  President  .Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania: 

In  comjjlianco  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  ‘ ‘ An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Corporation  and  Bcgulation  of  certain  Corporations,”  approved  the 
29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-Four and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned,  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq., 
Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB.  Eobb,  K.  C.  Buchanan, 
.lohn  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D.  Browneller,  .James  L.  Reilly,  Fred 
Fuller,  .1.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H.  Holler,  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Mrs. 
Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wilder,  E.  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  A.  Black, 
Addison  White,  Philip  Hartzog,  .1.  H.  Plalierty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J. 
Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Brubaker,  E.  M.  Ainslcy,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G. 
Cober,  Esq.,  .1.  W.  Smith,  M.  Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Solenberger, 
IMiss  Florence  D.  Cameron,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W. 
G.  Theurer,  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Airs.  Mary  lluges  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Murdoch,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson  and  others,  who  are  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  here- 
inafter specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated,  accord- 
ing t law,  do  hereby  certify' : 

First. — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  “Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  ’ ’ 
Second. — The  said  incorporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing all  ciuestions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  County  Homes, 
Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and  crime,  idiocy, 
feeble-mindedness  and  insaijity,  the  spread  of  disease  and  crime,  the  care 
of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  training, 
maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the 
State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carry- 
ing out  the  object  and  purposes  of  the  association,  to  relieve  suffering  and 
distress,  accidents  and  disease,  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquents 
and  care  for  the  afflicted  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  the  building  up  of  a better  citizenship,  morally,  physically  and 
intellectually,  to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point 
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within  the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed,  and  for  the  better  preparing 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and 
recommending  to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Legislature  such 
legislation  as  should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing  those  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its  members,  and  for  these 
purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoj'  all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges 
of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements. 

Thibd. — The  place  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Association 
is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be  transacted 
is  at  such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  State  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
members  of  the  association  in  convention  for  the  previous  year. 

Fourth. — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

Fifth. — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  are  as 
follows : 


County 
. Allegheny 
. Allegheny 
. Washington 


Name  Post  Office 

Andrew  S.  Miller Pittsburgh  

Francis  J.  Torrance Pittsburgh  

W.  G.  Theurer Washington  

K.  W.  Wolfe Taylorstown  Washington 

H.  D.  Browneller W.  Brownsville  Washington 

John  McNary Washington  Washington 

Jas.  W.  Smith Peckville  Lackawanna 

F.  B.  Bailsman Lancaster  Lancaster 

Willard  Mathews Scranton  Lackawanna 

Philip  Hartzog Carrolltown  Cambria 

W.  A.  Paine Scranton  Lackawanna 

R.  C.  Buchanan Washington  Washington 

Robert  Barclay J ohnstown  Cambria 

P.  H.  Hollar Chambersburg  Franklin 

A.  S.  Brubaker Lancaster  Lancaster 

I.  H.  Mayer Waynesboro  Franklin 

J.  W.  Peek Meyersdale  Somerset 

Chas.  T.  Loesel Erie  Erie 

P.  G.  Cober Somerset  Somerset 

M.  P.  Whitaker Narvon  Lancaster 

D A.  Mackin Retreat  Luzerne 

E.  E.  Ohl Williamsport  Lycoming 

James  McB.  Robb Oakdale  Allegheny 

E.  D.  Solenberger Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

Hettie  Porch Arden  Washington 

J.  H.  Flaherty Pittsburgh  Allegheny 

Wm.  .1.  McGarry Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

James  M.  Norris Warrendale  Allegheny 

S.  A.  Cramer Warren  Warren 

E.  E.  Thompson Warren  Warren 
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M.  Brady Yonngsville  Warren 

Addison  White Warren  Warren 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey Warren  Warren 

Fred  Fuller Scranton  Lackawanna 

B.  A.  Black Polk  Venango 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett Pittstou  Luzerne 

Thomas  F.  Mnmford Centralia  Columbia 

John  Barrodt Glen  Lyon  Luzerne 

John  B.  Clark Luzerne  Luzerne 

James  L.  Eeilly Ashley  Luzerne 

Juliette  Campbell Butler  Butler 

Belle  0.  Chalfant Pittsburgh  Allegheny 

F.  J.  Dickert Scranton  Lackawanna 

John  J.  Kenney Parsons  Luzerne 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard Indiana  Indiana 

E.  M.  Ainsley Indiana  Indiana 

Oliver  P.  Bohler Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

Albert  P.  Eoderus Eankin  Allegheny 

Florence  D.  Cameron Lincoln  University  Chester 

.Tolm  L.  Smith  Chester  Springs  Chester 

L.  C.  Colborn Somerset  Somerset 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel Somerset  Somerset 

The  membershiji  of  the  corporation  shall  be  compo.sed  of  the  Directors, 
Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners  acting  as 
such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  phj’sicians,  solicitors,  clerks 
and  matrons  and  all  oflieers  of  almshouses,  the  Governor  and  heads  of  De- 
partments of  the  State,  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Committee  on  Lunacy, 
Trustees,  physicians,  superintendent  and  managers  of  all  insane  hospitals, 
training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  trustees  and  officers  of  children’s 
homes,  schools  for  the  blind,  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools.  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty,  prolmtion  officers,  and  all  persons  connected  with 
charitable,  benevolent  and  corrective  institutions  and  associations,  all  trus- 
tees, officers,  physicians  and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
maimed  and  injured  and  transmissible  diseases. 

Sixth. — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  the  officers 
of  the  association,  consisting  of  a President,  seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secre- 
tary, Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for  one  year 
are  as  follows: 

D.  E.  Mackin,  President,  Eetreat,  Luzerne  Co. ; Vice-Presidents — Brom- 
ley Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Frank  P.  Bailsman,  Lancaster, 
Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.;  M.  Brady, 
yonngsville,  Warren  Co.;  Mrs.  Eeed  Teitrich,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.;  Miss 
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Belle  Chalfaiit,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs.  Florence  Cameron,  Lin- 
coln LTiiiversity,  Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.; 
J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  Co. ; E.  D.  Wolfe,  Taylortown,  Washing- 
ton Co. ; T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co. ; Oliver  P.  Bolder,  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  Co. ; L.  C..  Colborn,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset, 
Somerset  Co.  ;E.  D.  Solenberger,  Asst.  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.; 
Fred  Fuller,  Hon.  Sec.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

Seventh. — The  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  chosen  who  will  com- 
pose the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as  follows: 

D.  A.  Maekin,  President,  Eetreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice-President, 
Philadelphia ; Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; L.  C. 
Colborn,  See’y  and  Treas.,, Somerset;  E.  D.  Solenberger,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Philadelphia;  Fred  Fuller,  Honorary  Secretary,  Scranton. 

Eighth. — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in  shares. 

Ninth. — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  exceed  Three 
Thousand  Dollars.  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely  charitable,  benevol- 
ent and  philanthropic  in  character,  its  funds  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  holding  the  annual  conventions,  stenographic  ser- 
vices for  reporting  the  proceedings,  printing  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  printing  the  programs,  postage  stationery,  expenses  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  payment  of  such  other  expenses  that  may 
be  connected  with  the  business  of  the  association,  and  for  securing  exper- 
ienced speakers  to  deliver  addresses  at  the  convention  on  .such  questions  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  de- 
fray these  expenses  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  assessments,  levied  upon  the 
various  almshouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions  through  the 
State,  or  by  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  or  by  donation  or  gift  to  the 
Association. 


Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 


Andrew  S.  Miller, 

(seal) 

E.  E.  Ohl, 

(seal) 

J.  H.  Flaherty, 

(seal) 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

(seal) 

W.  G.  Theurer, 

(seal) 

James  M.  Norris, 

(seal) 

Wm.  J.  McGarry, 

(seal) 

S.  A.  Cramer, 

(seal) 

Hettie  Porch, 

(seal) 

E.  E.  Thompson, 

(seal) 

E.  W.  Wolfe, 

(seal) 

Addison  White, 

(seal) 

M.  Brady, 

(seal) 

E.  M.  Ansley, 

(seal) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey, 

(seal) 

John  McNary, 

(seal) 

Fred  Fuller, 

(seal) 

D.  A.  Maekin, 

(seal) 

Francis  J.  Torrance, 

(seal) 

J.  McB.  Eobb, 

(seal) 

B.  A.  Black, 

(seal) 

Albert  P.  Eoderus, 

(seal) 

E.  D.  Solenberger, 

(seal) 

P.  H.  Hollar, 

(seal) 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett, 

(seal) 

John  L.  Smith, 

(seal) 

John  B.  Clark, 

(seal) 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 

(seal) 

T.  C.  White, 

(seal) 

J.  W.  Peek, 

(seal) 

Juliette  Campbell, 

(seal) 

J.  M.  Stauffer, 

(seal) 

Belle  Chalfant, 

(seal) 

W.  C.  Grube, 

(seal) 

F.  J.  Dickert, 

(seal) 

Eobert  Barclay, 

(seal) 
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Willard  Mathews, 

(seal) 

F.  B. 

Bausman, 

(seal) 

John  J.  Kenney, 

(seal) 

A.  S. 

Brubaker, 

(seal) 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard, 

(seal) 

L.  C. 

Colborn, 

(seal) 

Jas.  W.  Smith, 

(seal) 

P.  G. 

Cober, 

(seal) 

E.  C.  Buchanan, 

(seal) 

Philip 

Hartzog, 

(seal) 

H.  D.  Browneller, 

(seal) 

Charles  T.  Loesel, 

(seal) 

Oliver  P.  Bohler, 

(seal) 

J.  H.  Moyer, 

(seal) 

Florence  D.  Cameron, 

(seal) 

N.  A. 

Paine, 

(seal) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder, 

(seal) 

M.  P. 

Whitaker, 

(seal) 

Commonwealth  op  Pennsylvania, 

County  . op  . Somerset, 
ss. : 

Before  me  the  subscriber,  Eecorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  County  of 
Somerset,  personally  appeared  P.  G.  Cober,  Geo.  P.  Kimmel  and  L.  C.  Col- 
born,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing  certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion, The  Association  of  Directors  of  The  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of  law  acknowledged 
the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that  same  might  be  recorded 
as  such. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 

John  G.  Emeet,  (seal) 

Eecorder  of  Deeds. 


Somerset  County,  ss.: 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Geo.  E.  Kimmel  and  P.  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn  as  the 
law  directs,  say  that  the  above  advertisement  has  been  published  for  three 
successive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somerset  Standard,  two 
newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  County  of  Somerset  as 
follows:  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of  21st  and  28th  of  October 

and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the  Somerset  Standard  on  the  22nd  and 
29th  of  October  and  the  5th  of  November,  1914,  and  further  that  the 
subscribers  to  the  said  charter  here  presented  are  all  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of 
October,  1914. 

L.  C.  Colborn, 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel, 

P.  G.  Cober. 


PROOF  OF  NOTICE. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County  of  No.  — , December 
Term,  1914. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  said  Court 
on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  by:  Andrew  S. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  S.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB.  Eobb,  E.  C. 
Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D.  Browneller,  James  L 
Eeiley,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H.  Holler,  Mesdames 
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Sue  Willard,  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Abbie  W.  Wilder  and  E.  Thompson,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  P.  Hartzog,  J.  H.  Flaherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel, 
Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Brubaker,  E.  M.  Ainsley,  D.  A.  Mack- 
in,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith,  M.  Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  E.  D. 
Solenberger,  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Cameron,  Dr.  E.  W.  Wolfe,  J M.  Stauffer, 
E.  E.  Old,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 
Dr.  M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson — under  the  Act 
of  Assembly  entitle<l  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regula- 
tion of  certain  Corporations,’’  approved  April  21>th,  1874,  and  the  supple- 
ments thereto,  for  a charter  of  an  intended  corporation  to  be  called  “Asso- 
ciation of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,’’  the  Character  and  object  of  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  County 
Homes,  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity,  the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent, 
deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nurs- 
ing of  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advo- 
cate such  legislation  as  will  l)e  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  association  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress,  accidents  and 
disease,  reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquent,  care  for  the  afflicted, 
and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  Imilding  up  of  a 
better  citizenship  morally,  ]ihysically  and  intellectually,  to  meet  annually 
in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within  the  Commonwealth  where 
these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  questions  pertaining  to  them  may  be 
discussed  and  for  the  better  preparing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  the  Legislature  such  legislation  as  should  be  passed  and  for  the 
better  preparing  these  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  making  and  adopt- 
ing of  by-laws  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  corporation  and  its 
members  and  for  these  purposes,  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  sup- 
plements. The  proposed  charter  is  now  on  file  in  the  Prothonotary ’s  office. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Solicitor. 


In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  of 
jS’o.  — , December  Term,  1914. 

,Vnd  now  this  10th  day  of  Novemlier,  1914,  the  within  charter  and  certi- 
ficate of  incorporation,  having  been  presented  to  me,  a Law  Judge  of  Som- 
erset County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  this 
application  as  required  by  The  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule  of  this  Court  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  I certify  that  I have  examined  and  perused  the 
said  writing,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the 
purpose  named  in  the  first-class  specified  in  section  second  of  the  Act  of 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain  corporations,’’ 
approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  ap- 
pearing to  bo  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I do  hereby  on 
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motion  of  L.  C.  C’olborn,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  ortler  and 
direct  that  the  said  charter  of  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania’’  aforesaid  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  aijproved  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same  and 
of  this  order  the  subscribers  lliereto,  and  tlieir  associates  shall  be  a corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ’ ’ for  the  purposes  and  upon 
the  term  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  Ruppel,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County  of 
Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

John  G.  Emeet,  (seal) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 
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BY-LAWS* 

Of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


NAME. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  be  known  as  ‘ ‘ The  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.” 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Directors, 
Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  poor  districts  of  the 
State,  attorneys  and  clerks  of  such  Boards  of  Directors,  Guardians  and  Over- 
seers, physicians,  superintendents,  stewards  and  officers  of  the  Almshouse, 
the  .Tudg'es  of  the  Courts,  the  nieiubers,  officers  and  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  the  trustees,  superintendents  and  managers  and  other 
officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
trustees  and  officers  of  children’s  homes  and  correctional  or  training  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dunil),  all  officers  and  members  of 
Children’s  Aid  Societies,  probation  officers  and  all  persons  connected  with 
any  charitable,  benevolent  or  correctional  institutions  or  societies. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President, 
seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  two  Hon- 
orary Secretaries  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  l:>e  elected  annually  and  hold 
their  respective  offices  for  a period  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
have  been  elected  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  such  office. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
and  all  called  or.  special  meetings  of  the  Association,  except  when  same  is 
delegated  to  the  chairman  of  a sectional  meeting.  He  shall  be  governed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  are  recognized  as 
authority.  At  the  first  business  meeting  of  each  annual  Convention,  he  shall 
appoint  Committees  as  follows : 

1.  Committee  of  seven  members  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Commit- 
tee on  Officers.  ’ ’ 

2.  Committee  of  three  members  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Auditing 
Committee.  ’ ’ 

3.  Committee  of  seven  members  designated  as  “Committee  on  Place  for 
Holding  Next  Convention.” 

*Adopted  at  Johnstown  Pa.,  October  17,  1917. 
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4.  Committee  of  ten  members  designated  as  the  “Committee  on  Eeso- 
lutions.  ’ ’ 

The  incoming'  President  each  year  shall  apj^oint  ■within  thirty  days  after 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  a Committee  of  five  members  desig- 
nated as  a “Committee  on  Legislation.’’ 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Conmiittee  shall  consist  of  the  President  and  First 
Vice  President,  the  other  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  last  three  ex-presidents  as  ex-officio 
members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Progi'am  of  the 
Annual  Conventions  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  Sub-Committees 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  the  program.  Three  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a cpioruin  of  this  Committee.  , 

TIME  OF  HOLDING  CONVENTION. 

Sec.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  October  of 
each  year  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Sec.  7.  The  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the  Con- 
vention and  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association  shall  be  raised  as 
follows,  to  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  By  an  assessment  of  $15.00  to  be  levied  upon  each  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict, State  or  Semi-State  Institution  or  Society. 

2.  By  an  assessment  of  $10.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  larger  Township  or 
Municipal  Poor  Districts  and  Private  Institutions  or  Societies. 

3.  By  an  assessment  of  $5.00  to  be  levied  upon  the  smaller  Township 
and  Borough  Poor  Districts  or  smaller  institutions  or  Societies. 

4.  B3'  an  assessment  of  $2.00  to  be  levied  upon  those  who  wish  to  regis- 
ter an  individual  membership. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  decide  to  which  of  the  several  classes  each 
Poor  District,  Institution  or  Organization  belongs. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  8.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conven- 

tion, appoint  all  Committees  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and  have  general 
supervisioji  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  named,  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 
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2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Association 
except  those  of  the  Treasurer,  give  notice  of  meetings  to  the  members, 
notify  all  persons  on  the  program  of  the  part  assigned  to  them,  see  that  the 
minutes  and  the  reports  are  printed  and  distributed,  and  perform  all  other 
duties  and  services  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  for 
such  services  the  Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Association  at  each  Convention,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  pay 
ment  for  all  necessary  expenses  incident  thereto. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  when  required,  and  when  called  to  go  on  any  business  for 
the  Convention  their  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

4.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  advisory  in  their  duties,  and  shall 
assist  in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  send  out  all  assessments  to  the  various  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  Institutions,  Schools  and  Societies,  and  collect  and  give  a proper 
receipt  for  same,  keep  an  account  of  all  monies  so  collected  and  pay  out  the 
same  on  written  approval  by  the  President  and  Secretary  and  each  year  he 
shall  present  his  report  in  full  to  the  Auditing  Committee  to  be  audited  by 
them,  and  for  his  services  the  Association  is  to  pay  him  such  amount  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Association  at  each  Convention  and  in  addition  he  shall 
receive  x)ayment  for  all  necessary  expenses  incident  thereto. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.00  (One 
Thousand  Dollars)  the  expense  of  same  to  be  borne  by  the  Association. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  shall  have  a general  supervision  of  the  Association  and  its  best  in- 
terests. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  9.  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  with  the  Local  Com- 

mittee in  each  city  where  the  Convention  meets  for  a suitable  badge  for  the 
Association  for  each  Annual  Convention. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  keep  in  touch  with  any  f)ending 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  Association  and  shall 
report  at  th  eAniiual  Convention  in  regard  to  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  in.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  Ijy  the  members  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  by  a two-third  vote  of  all  the  members  present, 
provided  that  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  in  writing  to  each  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  the  same  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention  at  least  one  full  day  before 
final  action  by  the  Convention. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— OPENING  MEETING. 

Sec.  11.  1.  Meeting  at  time  and  place,  and  callipg  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Devotional  Exercises. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

6.  President’s  Address. 

7.  Announcements. 

8.  Adjournment. 

REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

1.  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  Music  if  provided. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Regular  Program. 

6.  Reports  of  Committees. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

Ill  tlie  fall  of  1875,  tlirough  tlie  efforts  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle  and 
D.  C.  Hnltz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a number  of  persons  interested  in 
almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally  and  agreed  upon 
the  organization  of  an  “Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Public 
Charities.’’  Among  others  at  this  meeting  ivere  John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell, 
Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Wainwright  and  Dr.  Luther  Bake- 
well,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The  almshouses 
and  hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  the  State  wdre  discussed  and  their 
condition  was  described  as  being  “deplorable.”  It  was  agreed  that  a call 
be  made  for  a convention  to  be  held  in  Altoona,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1876.  At  this  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were 
represented.  On  September  18,  1876 — the  same  year — the  second  meeting 
was  held  in  Lancaster.  Since  then,  l)cginning  with  1877,  annual  meetings 
or  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  mouth  of  October,  except  in  1918,  when 
the  influenza  ei^idomic  caused  the  meeting  to  be  given  up  for  that  year.  A 
complete  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Pall  of  1875  in  Allegheny  City. 
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. Scranton  1897 

Harrisburg  1898 

Erie  1899 

Wilkes-Barre  1900 

. . Altoona  1901 

. Somerset  1902 

. Lancaster  1903 

Gettysburg  1904 

Washington  1905 

. . Warren  1906 
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. . Indiana  1911 

. . . . Erie  1912 

Philadelphia  1913 
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. . Butler  1919 
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FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HELD  AT  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
OCTOBER  18,  19  AND  20,  1921. 


The  Convention  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  8 P.  M. 
October  18,  1921.  President  T.  C.  White  announced  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Trem- 
bath,  on  behalf  of  the  local  committee  would  open  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Trembath:  I have  the  honor  to  call  the  convention  to  order. 
The  divine  blessing  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  will  be  invoked 
by  the  Rev.  George  M.  Bell,  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  of  Kingston . 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wesley  E.  Woodruff,  who  was  to  lead  the  singing, 
his  Honor,  Mayor  Hart,  will  take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  program. 

Mayor  Hart:  I never  knew  a tune  in  my  life,  but  we  will  sing  “Amer- 
ica,” number  1 on  the  program. 

Then  followed  the  singing  of  “America”  by  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Trembath:  The  souvenir  gavel  will  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Dennis  Mackin,  an  cx-President. 

Mr.  Mackin:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  members  of 
our  Association:  I hardly  know  how  to  account  for  my  selection  on  this 
particular  occasion  unless  it  be  that  the  Secretary  thinks  it  is  time  to  class 
me  with  the  veterans  of  the  Association.  If  that  were  his  idea,  then  it  is 
eminently  proper  that  I should  present  the  emblem  of  authority  to  one 
who  has  won  his  spurs  during  sixteen  years  of  honest  work  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Mercer  County  and  has  given  the  same  length  of  time  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Association.  I present  the  badge  of  authority  to  Mr.  White 
— which,  incidentally,  is  the  product  of  one  of  our  State  institutions — , 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  wielded  fairly  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Association. 
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President  White:  I am  tonight  very  much  like  a minister  over  in 
Mercer  County  was  when  I,  on  a New  Year’s  evening,  presented  him  a 
little  token  of  respect  from  a class  that  he  taught.  After  I had  made  the 
presentation  to  him  he  took  the  gift  in  his  hands  and  said:  “I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.”  Whereupon  his  son,  about  four  years  of  age,  who  was 
seated  on  a side  seat,  said,  “Why,  dad,  say  thank  you.” 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Convention  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State,  I want  to  say 
more  to  you  than  thank  you,  because  I appreciate  this  great  honor  that  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  as  a member  of  this  Association.  I appreciate 
it  heartily,  that  this  emblem  of  authority  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  to 
use  as  your  presiding  officer. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Mackin,  I extend  my  thanks.  It  comes  from  the 
hand  of  one  whom  I have  learned  to  reverence,  and  whose  words  of  comfort 
and  good  cheer  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  past  conventions. 

We  will  now  hear  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
from  the  Mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Honorable  D.  L.  Hart. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mayor  Daniel  L.  Hart:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
rather  like  the  little  bit  of  sentiment  just  introduced,  because  you  do  not 
see  that  often  at  conventions,  and  I believe  the  present  curse  of  my  life 
is  conventions.  I have  in  mind  a little  piece  of  poetry  that  I wish  every- 
body in  the  world  had  in  his  or  her  heart  and  would  live  up  to  it: 

If  he  deserves  your  praise,  bestow  it; 

If  you  like  him,  let  him  know  it; 

Let  words  of  true  encouragement  be  said. 

For  when  this  game  of  life  is  over. 

And  he’s  underneath  the  clover. 

He  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when  he’s  dead. 

For  that  reason,  I like  these  kind  words,  particularly  when  applied  to 
Mr.  Mackin,  who  was  an  old  school-mate  of  mine.  It  makes  me  recall 
the  thumpings  I gave  him  in  the  school  yard.  These  thumpings  may  have 
helped  some  towards  developing  him  into  the  man  he  is  today. 

These  are  the  days  of  reform,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  which 
reforms  we  do  not  want,  and  some  of  which  we  enthusiastically  support. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  wise  man  should  reform  the  practice 
of  welcoming  speeches  being  made  by  the  Mayor.  I have  had  such  peculiar 
experiences  along  these  lines  that  it  becomes  just  a little  bit  boresome. 
At  a convention  that  I attended  a gentleman  arose  and  said,  referring  to  me, 
“We  have  this  gentleman  here  to  show  our  respect  for  the  law,  because  the 
law  demands  that  we  have  him  here.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn’t.  We  do 
not  think  he  will  add  anything  to  it  at  all,  but  if  we  didn’t  do  it  then  they 
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would  say  that  we  do  not  know  the  ethics  and  we  do  not  know  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  hope  that  when  he  finishes  whatever  he  has  to  say  he 
will  go  out.” 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  there  are  times  when  one’s  citizenship 
comes  bubbling  to  the  surface,  and  this  is  such  a time.  If  I were  not  Mayor 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  did  not  come  here  as  a matter  of  politeness  in  response 
to  an  invitation,  I should  very  gladly  come  as  a citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  appreciate  your  coming  to  our  city. 
Your  convention  is  not  like  an  ordinary  convention.  Conventions  are  to 
a certain  extent  similar,  but  sometimes  conventions  come  that  are  lacking 
in  true  Americanism,  there  being  just  a little  bit  of  narrowness  in  them 
that  we  do  not  like.  You,  however,  have  come  as  the  exemplars  of  true 
Americanism,  and  the  greatest  interest  in  the  world,  the  interest  of  humanity, 
properly  belongs  to  you.  You  have  come  here  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  doing  God’s  work  in  just  a little  better  way. 

I am  glad  you  selected  our  valley  for  your  convention,  because  I have 
an  idea  that  when  God  made  this  valley  He  made  these  mountains  so  high 
because  He  intended  that  no  person  should  live  up  there,  it  was  going 
to  be  a haven  of  rest,  a great  place  of  inspiration  and  a great  place  for  His 
work;  and  I have  an  idea  that  no  man  can  live  in  Wyoming  Valley  and 
doubt  the  existence  of  God  or  be  inclined  to  doubt  His  work.  The  other 
day,  Sunday  I think  it  was,  I noticed  particularly  the  wonderful  play  of 
sunlight  on  our  mountain  tops  here.  One  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  God  of  heaven  in  making  this  scenic  part  of  His  domain  must  have 
just  dipped  his  brush  in  all  the  colors  and  blends  that  are  delightful  to  the 
eye  of  man  to  behold.  We  are  proud  here  of  what  God  has  done  for  us. 
We  are  not  equally  as  proud,  but  still  we  are  proud  of  what  man  has  done 
for  us.  So  I am  sure  that  you  who  have  come  to  us  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
you  who  have  come  with  your  hearts  attuned  to  the  cry  of  the  distressed, 
will  find  here  a real  inspiration.  We  are  proud  of  our  people  of  Wyoming 
Valley.  It  is  not  what  is  on  the  table  that  makes  a dinner  enjoyable,  it 
is  those  who  are  around  it,  and  for  that  reason  we  feel  that  we  are  a great 
big  happy  family  here.  We  are  banded  together,  not  by  beliefs  but  just 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a sort  of  brotherly  love;  and  when  strangers 
come  we  are  glad,  because  we  want  them  to  know  us,  and  we  are  egotistical 
enough  to  feel  that  in  knowing  us  they  will  like  us. 

It  is  the  great  love  of  home  in  the  heart  of  every  American  lad  that 
makes  our  country  safe.  It  isn’t  that  great  skyline  of  New  York,  it  isn’t 
the  mighty  sweep  of  the  great  big  prairies  or  the  great  big  cities,  but  it  is 
just  every  lad  fighting  for  the  little  spot  that  is  his  home.  'For  that  reason 
we  in  Wilkes-Barre  will  have  to  be  pardoned  if  it  bores  you  when  we  talk 
of  the  greatness  of  our  city,  because,  after  all,  we  are  truly  American  in 
that  characteristic,  and  we  love  this  little  spot  for  just  what  it  is. 

We  can  honestly  boast  of  what  we  did  during  the  war.  Train  after 
train  of  our  great  troops  stopped  in  our  city  on  their  way  to  the  front  and 
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the  troops  were  offered  and  accepted  the  privilege  of  a refreshing  bath  in 
this  very  building,  those  great,  big,  strong  healthy  men  from  out  of  the 
West,  from  Nebraska  and  far  away  California  and  Texas.  To  see  them 
was  to  make  one  proud  to  be  an  American.  They  had  determination  in 
their  faces  and  a kindly  light  in  their  eyes,  willing  to  do  or  die. 

I am  proud  to  say  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  Valley  fought  for  the 
American  flag  when  there  were  only  thirteen  colonies  in  the  Union,  and  a 
great  many  historic  places  are  in  our  own  State.  Pennsylvania  has  made 
it  possible,  through  the  sacrifice  of  her  sons  for  this  great  flag,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world,  and  Pennsylvania  has  made  it  possible 
to  have  that  wonderful  light  down  in  New  York  harbor.  Therefore,  when 
you  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  our  valley,  I hope  you  will  see  her  record 
in  the  golden  sunshine  that  smiles  benignly  over  it.  I hope  you  will  see 
aU  these  things,  and  I hope  that  the  purpose  to  “keep  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing,” which  was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  soldier  boys  throughout  the 
war,  does  not  die  out  in  our  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
same  gratitude  is  not  today  extended  to  the  soldier  boy  that  was  extended 
to  him  when  he  came  home  flushed  with  victory. 

I hope  while  you  are  here  you  will  look  at  our  historic  spots.  These, 
somehow  or  ocher,  will  make  you  love  us  just  a little  bit  more,  because 
we  are  not  new,  we  are  very,  very  old,  and  we  are  proud  of  great  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  you  take  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  pages  of  American  history, 
America  will  have  no  history.  We  come  from  a State,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  properly  boasts  of  two  of  the  most  wonderful  events  in  our  history. 
I refer  to  the  message  of  the  Old  Liberty  Bell  and  the  prayer  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  Of  course,  our  whole  State  can  properly  boast  of  historic 
thngs,  but  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  contributed  our  share.  We  are 
proud  of  our  first  rude  old  grate  in  which  anthracite  coal  was  first  burned. 
We  are  proud  of  that,  because  if  anthracite  coal  had  never  been  burned, 
if  it  had  never  been  discovered,  there  would  have  been  no  troops  marching 
through  Belgium  and  Flanders.  We  are  proud  of  our  coal,  because  this 
great  wave  of  depression  that  is  felt  in  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
is  no  anthracite  coal  is  not  felt  here  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  We 
are  also  proud  of  those  who  produce  the  coal.  The  men  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  open  grate  fire  claim  it  is  a great  joy  to  live  in  the  genial 
warmth  given  off  by  the  coals.  Somehow  or  other  there  is  something 
bewitching  in  that  sort  of  thing.  When  one  is  tired  at  night  there  is  some- 
thing pleasurable  in  the  cracking  of  the  coal,  in  the  green  flames,  the  blue 
flames  and  the  red  flames  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  winter  c^es  you,  too,  shall  sit  sometimes  before  fires  in  which 
anthracite  coal  burns.  That  is  when  dreams  come,  on  winter  nights,  when 
the  snow  is  piling  up  against  the  windows  and  outside  you  can  hear  the  sigh 
of  the  breezes  blowing  against  the  telegraph  wires.  It  is  then  you  will  look 
back  to  the  time  when  you  just  drifted  away  from  your  own  homes  and  came 
to  Wilkes-Barre.  The  power  of  anthracite  was  the  marvelous  power  >,hat 
sent  over  the  ocean  millions  of  our  boys. 
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A regrettable  thing  in  this  life  is  the  neglect  of  the  other  fellow.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  begifinings  of  Christianity  we  will  not  find  it  so.  We  will 
find  that  there  the  Saviour,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  penitent  thief,  said, 
“This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.”  You  men  are  doing  God’s 
work.  That  in  itself  is  consolation  and  compensation,  and  we  are  proud 
of  you.  When  you  see  our  coal,  with  i‘s  great  red  surface  and  the  struggling 
blue,  let  your  burden  be  a little  lighter,  let  your  joys  be  a little  deeper. 
Somehow,  in  the  presence  of  burning  coal  there  is  a feeling  of  contentment 
and  comfort,  and  when  you  are  at  home,  around  your  own  firesides,  I would 
ask  that  you  think  of  Wilkes-Barre  that  wants  to  be  kind  to  strangers. 
If  she  is  not  kind  to  strangers,  it  is  because  she  does  not  know  how  to  be 
kind  to  them.  And  in  our  hospitality  we  want  to  begin  at  the  railroad 
station  and  not  at  the  doorstep;  and  in  the  kindly  deeds  you  will  have 
performed,  one  of  the  kindliest  things,  one  of  the  kindliest  facts,  to  the 
community  as  a whole,  is  to  come  to  us  and  honor  us  with  your  presence. 
I welcome  you. 

President  White:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Gaertner. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  FROM  CENTRAL  POOR  DISTRICT 
OF  LUZERNE  COUNTY— MR,  M.  A.  GAERTNER 

Mr.  Gaertner:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Our  honorable 
Mayor  has  welcomed  you  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is 
my  privilege  and  pleas6re  now  to  extend  to  you  also  a most  hearty  welcome 
in  behalf  of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County.  Our  Board  of 
Dir«ctors  wish  to  express  our  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
our  community  and  the  Central  Poor  District,  when,  after  a twenty  years’ 
intermission,  you  have  selected  our  fair  city  once  more  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  intervening  years  have  worked  great 
changes  here  as  elsewhere.  Such  of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  have 
attended  the  1900  convention,  will  find  that  Wilkes-Barre  and  its  sur- 
roundings have  gown  wonderfully  in  population,  in  business  and  in  beauty 
since  that  time.  We  will  take  special  pride  in  showing  you  over  our  institu- 
tions at  Retreat.  Their  growth  and  present  state  of  efficiency  will  be 
proof  to  you  that  the  Central  Poor  District  has  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress.  We  trust  and  hope  that  your  stay  with  us  will  be  most  enjoyable, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  convention  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  us  all. 

President  White:  We  will  now  have  the  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome,  by  the  Honorable  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Lancaster. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 
HON.  A.  G.  SEYFERT 

Mr.  Seyfert:  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  the  Association,  and 
guests:  During  President  Lincoln’s  first  year  in  the  White  House  he  was 
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very  much  annoyed  from  time  to  time  with  very  many  well  intentioned 
people  who  came  there  to  give  him  advice,  and  none  so  annoyed  him  as  a 
certain  Quaker  who  came  from  Philadelphia  now  and  then  to  see  him  and 
talk  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  didn’t  warn;  to  offend  his  Quaker  friend,  and  yet 
he  didn’t  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  His  friend,  the  Quaker,  was  hairless 
on  top  of  his  head,  and  Lincoln  noticed  it.  So  one  day  when  the  Quaker 
remained  longer  than  he  had  on  any  previous  occasion  it  happened  that  the 
President  was  extremely  tired.  How  to  get  rid  of  his  friend  he  did  not  know. 
Finally  he  noticed  his  bald  head,  got  up  and  went  to  the  closet  and  got  a 
bottle  of  hair  tonic  which  he  said  somebody  had  given  to  him,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  had  no  use  for  it — because  Lincoln  had  lots  of  hair  on  his  head — he 
presented  it  to  his  friend,  saying,  “Some  fellow  came  in  here  the  other  day 
and  gave  me  this  bottle.  I have  no  use  for  it.  I wish  you  would  take  it 
along  and  try  it.  In  about  two  years  from  now  come  back  and  tell  me 
what  results  you  obtain  from  it.” 

Perhaps  you  would  be  very  glad  to  give  me  more  than  one  bottle  of  hair 
tonic,  although  I do  not  need  it.  I was  intensely  interested  and  delighted 
with  the  Mayor’s  address.  I was  delighted  with  his  charming  eloquence 
in  describing  Wilkes-Barre  and  your  famous  historic  site  in  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming.  Ever  since  I was  a school  boy  there  was  no  other  part  of  our 
early  history  that  I liked  so  well  as  the  history  of  Wyoming  Valley.  I 
was  charmed  by  the  eloquent  remarks  of  your  Mayor  and  I have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  anybody  who  is  loyal  to  his  own  city  and  country, 
or  state  or  nation.  The  man  who  is  not  loyal  first  to^is  city  or  to  his  county 
or  to  his  state,  is  not  loyal  to  his  nation.  So  I have  great  admiration  for 
what  he  told  you  about  it. 

If  the  Mayor  permits  me  and  doesn’t  misconstrue  my  meaning,  I want 
to  say  that  some  years  ago  my  distinguished  friend,  the  late  Attorney 
General  Hensel,  told  me  an  experience  he  had  one  night  coming  from 
Philadelphia.  I want  to  tell  it  first-hand  as  he  told  it  to  me:  I came  from 
Philadelphia  one  evening  on  a train.  As  I entered  the  city  of  Lancaster 
from  the  eastern  end,  to  the  right  is  our  big  silk  mill,  and  a stranger  sitting 
opposite  me  said,  “What  is  this  over  there  where  all  those  lights  are?” 
I said,  “That  is  the  biggest  silk  mill  in  the  world.”  We  went  a little  further 
and  he  referred  to  a number  of  lights  in  a big  building.  He  said,  “What’s 
that.”  I told  him  it  was  the  Armstrong  Cork  Works,  the  biggest  cork 
works  in  the  world.  He  said,  “Have  you  got  any  more  big  things  in  this 
town?”  Yes,”  I told  him,  “we  have  the  biggest  cork  works,  the  biggest 
silk  mill,  the  largest  umbrella  factory  in  the  world,  the  largest  watch  factory 
in  the  world  and  the  largest  linoleum  plant  on  the  western  continent.” 
I may  repeat  that  those  are  all  facts.  When  we  entered  the  station  he  said, 
“I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  but  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question.” 
He  said,  “Is  Lancaster  also  noted  for  having  the  biggest  liar  on  this  conti- 
nent?” (Laughter). 

I do  not  want  to  apply  that  story  to  the  Mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre,  but 
let  me  repeat  that  if  we  are  not  loyal  to  our  own  home  town  we  are  not 
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loyal  to  the  nation.  Our  convention  meets  over  the  State  from  year  to 
year.  Sometimes  half  a dozen  localities  invite  us,  and  sometimes  only 
one  or  two.  Some  people  take  the  position  that  conventions  do  not  pay. 

I want  to  say  to  you,  however,  that  I noticed  the  other  day  that  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  last  year  appropriated  $125,000.00  for  conventions.  They 
had  in  the  year  1920  one  hundred  and  seventy  conventions.  They  brought 
between  eight  and  nine  million  people  to  Philadelphia  to  those  conventions, 
and  as  near  as  anybody  could  tell  they  spent  about  seven  million  dollars. 
Now  from  a material  and  financial  viewpoint  it  undoubtedly  paid,  but 
tnere  is  something  higher  and  better  than  that.  We  came  here  to  not 
only  learn  of  your  great  industries,  your  coal  fields  and  your  historic  spots, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  came  here  to  learn  for  humanity’s  sake, 
as  the  Mayor  eloquently  told  you.  That  is  the  highest  point.  If  any  con- 
vention ever  met  that  is  supposed  to  do  more  good  and  stand  for  a higher 
ideal  and  a higher  type  of  humanity  than  this  convention  does,  I have  never 
heard  of  it.  In  talking  over  these  matters  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
and  how  to  make  the  world  better,  we  are  surely  being  repaid  ten  times  over. 
As  strangers  to  your  city  we  accept  these  addresses  of  welcome.  We  know 
that  we  will  be  treated  splendidly.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 
MR.  T.  C.  WHITE,  MERCER,  PA. 

President  White:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania:  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  I heartily 
appreciate  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  when  you  made  me  your 
presiding  officer  of  this  splendid  body  of  charity  workers  of  this  State, 
and  I most  respectfully  request  the  assistance  of  all  members  of  this  Assoc- 
iation in  order  that  we  may  make  this  the  most  profitable  convention  ever 
held  by  this  organization. 

One  year  ago  when  this  Association  elected  me  president  I felt  there 
were  one  or  two  cities  that  I would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  selected 
for  our  convention  this  year,  and  Wilkes-Barre  was  one  of  them,  and  in 
June,  when  the  executive  committee  came  to  this  city  to  confer  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  I knew  then  we 
had  not  made  a mistake  in  our  selection;  and  tonight  the  hearty  welcome 
which  has  just  been  extended  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre  assures 
me  that  our  presence  here  is  appreciated,  and  I,  as  presiding  officer,  extend 
an  invitation  to  every  citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  come  out  and  meet  with 
us  and  take  part  in  our  meetings.  The  program  committee  has  done  its 
best  to  secure  speakers  on  topics  that  we  felt  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  different  organizations  in  our  State,  and  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  body  for  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Conference  of  1920,  in  having  an  act  passed  creating  a 
Commission  to  codify  the  poor  laws  of  the  State.  This  Association  will 
receive  a report  from  this  Commission  giving  an  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  this  Commission. 
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Also  during  the  past  year  our  Legislature  has  abolished  our  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  in  its  place  has  created  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  This  change  has  come  about  after  great  controversy. 
It  has  been  argued  pro  and  con  in  every  county  in  our  State.  It  is  considered 
something  of  an  experiment,  only  one  other  State  in  the  Union  having  a 
Welfare  Department.  It  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a great  many  of  its  policies 
are  as  yet  very  indefinite.  So  we  gather  from  reports  we  receive.  However, 
it  is  the  law  of  our  State.  It  has  come  to  us  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
body  of  law  makers  selected  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Governor  has  appointed  Dr.  John  M.  Baldy  as  Commissioner 
of  Welfare,  and  he  comes  to  us  highly  recommended.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
big  job  for  Dr.  Baldy,  but  he  is  a big  man,  and  he  is  going  to  be  with  us 
tomorrow  night  and  will  tell  us  the  effect  of  the  act  creating  a Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  with  special  reference  to  institutions  and  agencies  coming 
under  its  supervision.  Let  us  as  an  organization  get  behind  the  Com- 
missioner in  his  work  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  new 
Welfare  Department  of  the  State. 

It  would  seem  like  a waste  of  time  for  me  to  comment  on  any  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  here,  as  the  program  committee  has  secured  able 
speakers  for  that  purpose,  and  I do  not  want  to  punish  you  by  talking 
too  long,  as  you  have  indeed  been  patient  tonight. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  phases  of  our  work  which 
affects  the  charities  of  our  State.  One  is  the  tendency  of  both  our  Legis- 
lature and  our  Senate  to  hold  down  the  appropriations  for  charity,  when 
it  is  the  best  spent  money  our  State  and  Counties  appropriate,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  what  is  done  for  humanity  and  society.  What,  for 
example,  would  our  society  and  community  be  if  the  23,000  indigent  insane, 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  dependent  children  of  our  State  were  not  properly 
cared  for?  Has  it  ever  cost  Pennsylvania  too  much  to  guard  society  from 
the  irresponsible  acts  of  its  insane  by  providing  institutions  for  their  care 
and  custody  where  they  will  receive  the  very  best  care  and  medical  skill 
possible  to  have?  Lias  the  Commonwealth  spent  too  much  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  by  guarding  them  in  institutions  where  they  may  be 
instructed  in  vocations  that  will  make  them  producers  and  not  alone  con- 
sumers, and  where  they  may  not  become  a menace  to  society?  Have  the 
State,  the  counties  and  the  different  societies  spent  too  much  money  for 
the  care  of  the  dependent  and  neglected  child,  who  from  some  cause  beyond 
its  control  does  not  have  a home  and  mother?  Many  times  if  it  does  have 
a home,  it  is  one  in  which  poverty  or  indifference  robs  the  child  of  its  right- 
ful heritage.  What  would  be  the  coming  generation  if  “the  child  of  today 
who  will  be  the  man  of  tomorrow”  is  neglected? 

Men  and  women,  are  we  spedning  too  much  money  or  are  we  not  spend- 
ing enough?  I would  suggest  that  each  delegate  here  tonight  make  it  his 
or  her  business  to  see  his  or  her  representative  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Legislature  and  present  to  them  the  great  need  of  charity  in  our  Stace, 
that  they  may  have  more  liberal  views  on  the  problems  that  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State. 
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The  unemployed  of  our  State  and  Nation  make  a problem  that  is  taxing 
the  brains  of  our  statesmen  more  than  any  other  problem  of  the  day. 
They  are  grasping  at  every  straw  for  the  relief  of  their  constituents,  and  well 
they  should,  for  the  great  army  of  unemployed  means  something  at  this 
time.  In  the  past  the  unemployed  was  the  fellow  who  came  from  nowhere, 
and  was  going  to  the  same  place,  seldom  in  the  direction  of  work.  But  the 
unemployed  today  are  good,  industrious  citizens  who  have  probably  been 
living  many  years  in  the  same  city  or  town,  and  who  up  to  one  year  ago 
were  drawing  large  pay  checks;  and  in  many  cases  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  their  income  has  been  so  large  that  plenty  and  even  extrav- 
agances have  been  found  in  their  homes.  While,  of  course,  the  problem  of 
unemployment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Association,  yet  the  results  of 
the  lack  of  work  are  something  that  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  different 
organizations  this  winter.  No  doubt  many  of  you  Directors  of  the  Poor 
have  had  to  relieve  many  already.  I know  such  is  the  case  in  our  county, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  family  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years  has  acquired  very  extravagant  tastes,  both  in  food  and  clothing; 
in  other  words,  have  acquired  a Packard  taste  with  only  a Ford  income. 

You  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charity  organizations  will  have  to 
meet  this  problem  no  matter  what  the  conditions  have  been  in  the  past, 
for  there  is  hunger  and  want  in  many  homes  today.  It  is  a problem  that 
neither  economics  nor  science  can  solve  at  this  time.  We  will  have  to 
face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  meet  the  conditions  cheerfully  when  they 
come  to  us,  providing  food,  coal  and  clothing.  While  many  of  these  people 
have  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living,  we  hope  they  have  learned  a 
lesson. 

I will  pass  hurriedly  over  the  wave  of  crime  that  is  sweeping  our  country 
following  the  world  war.  When  civilization  toppled  and  fell  in  the  old 
world,  lawlessness  had  a free  hand,  and  when  we  as  a nation  were  instructing 
our  boys  to  “go  over  the  top,”  nerving  them  for  the  hellish  work  of  war, 
we  nerved  some  of  them  so  well  that  they  are  still  “going  over  the  top.” 
Then  civilizacion  took  a step  backward,  we  turned  away  from  church  and 
Sunday  school  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  our  God  in  the  made  rush  of 
war  and  money  making.  Let  us  return  to  the  church  and  Sunday  school 
and  encourage  the  boys  to  return  to  useful  employment  and  good  citizenship. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  have  convened  here  both  for  profit 
and  for  pleasure  and  we  hope  that  you  will  all  be  benefited  by  the  discussions 
that  will  take  place.  Buc  that  is  not  all  the  committee  has  arranged,  for 
we  are  to  have  two  afternoons  of  conference  and  pleasure.  I know  what 
these  conferences  in  hotels  and  other  places  mean  to  all  of  us,  where  we  can 
meet  one  another  and  exchange  ideas,  and  I hope  that  these  meetings  will 
be  profitable  to  all: 

A charge  to  keep  I have, 

A God  to  glorify; 

A never  dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky.” 
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Directors  of  the  Poor,  Superintendents  and  Matrons  and  other  charity 
workers,  a charge  has  been  placed  in  your  hands.  How  are  you  keeping 
it?  Are  you  glorifying  God  in  that  work  and  thereby  fitting  your  soul 
for  eternity? 

By  President  White:  Presentation  of  Memorial  for  the  late  Andrew 

S.  Miller,  Esq.,  by  Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Vice-President,  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Before  we  have  this  address 
I believe  it  would  be  fitting  that  we  all  rise  in  memory  of  our  departed  presi- 
dent. Let  us  rise.  (All  members  stand.) 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ANDREW  S.  MILLER 

Major  Miller:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  this  Association: 
It  is  my  sad  duty  this  evening  to  present  a brief  memorial  for  one  you  all 
knew,  and  one  who,  I know,  will  be  greatly  missed  at  this  convention. 
Andrew  S.  Miller  was  appointed  to  che  office  of  DireCvOr  of  the  Poor  of 
Allegheny  County  on  January  13,  1887,  and  served  until  January  12,  1888. 
In  November  1911  he  was  elected  to  this  office  and  served  continuously 
until  his  death,  December  15,  1920.  In  October,  1914,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  this  Association  and  served  for  one  year.  He  was  born  in 
Chartiers  Township,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  day  of  April, 
1844.  He  graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  the  class 
of  1869.  After  this  he  determined  on  the  law  as  his  profession,  attending 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Alle- 
gheny County  in  1873.  He  was  continuously  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
until  his  death.  In  1862  Mr.  Miller,  heeding  his  country’s  call,  enlisted  in 
the  123rd  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry  and  with  his  regiment  he 
served  throughout  the  war  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Antietam,  Chancellorsville  and  other  important  engagements.  I 
have  not  the  words  to  express  the  sorrow  that  his  loss  has  caused.  He  was 
a loved  and  loving  brother,  husband,  father  and  friend.  He  was  a home- 
loving  man  and  I do  not  think  that  I have  ever  met  a more  charitable  man 
than  Mr.  Miller.  With  his  legal  training  and  his  long  service  as  Director 
of  the  Poor  he  was  especially  fitted  to  advise  and  counsel  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  poor.  He  was  a tireless  worker,  and  up  until  four  days 
prior  to  his  death  was  just  as  active  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  bar. 
For  his  long  period  of  service  as  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  County 
many  thousands  of  unfortunates  will  always  remember  him  with  deep 
appreciation  for  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  distributed  needed  help.  He 
was  ever  a builder  for  the  future  and  his  accomplishments  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting monument  to  his  efforts.  I thank  you. 

Charles  E.  Keck,  Esq.:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  After 
listening  to  the  splendid  memorial  address  of  Major  Miller  concerning  his 
distinguished  namesake,  I want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County — which  embraces  not  only 
the  splendid  City  of  Wilkes-Barre,  but  for  that  matter  the  larger  part 
of  this  great,  prosperous  and  historic  valley  of  Wyoming — that  it  has 
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fallen  to  my  lot  to  announce  to  this  convention  the  deaths  within  the  last 
twelve  months  and  since  this  convention  last  met  in  annual  session,  of 
three  of  our  most  prominent  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Each  of  them  was  in  his  day  a very  active  member  of  this 
Association.  The  names  are  John  Barrett,  Stanley  W.  Davenport  and 
Abram  Nesbitt. 

John  Barrett  lived  in  the  town  of  Glen  Lyon  in  the  township  of  Newport, 
a little  coal  town  perched  in  the  mountains  a few  miles  away  from  Retreat, 
the  location  of  our  almshouse  and  of  the  great  insane  hospital  of  this  Poor 
District.  For  seven  years  John  Barrett  was  a Director  of  the  Poor 
and  during  those  years  he  had  a perfect  mark  for  attendance  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  this  Association,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
the  benefit  he  derived  and  the  knowledge  he  obtained  by  the  information 
imparted  and  the  papers  read  on  these  convention  occasions.  I have  no 
doubt  that  out  of  his  experience  he  imparted  in  like  manner  to  his  fellow 
delegates  very  useful  information  among  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a genial,  lovable,  kindly  man,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  convention  will  recall  him  very  well. 

Stanley  W.  Davenport  lived  at  Plymouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  two  or  three  miles  below  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
He  was  for  twenty-eight  consecutive  years  a member  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  whereof  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  the  treasurer  of  this  Poor  District. 
In  his  early  years  as  Poor  Director  he  was  always  active  and  in  attendance 
at  these  conventions  and  took  a remarkably  heavy  part  in  the  work,  but 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  failing  health  overtook  him  and  of  course  in 
recent  years  he  has  not  attended  your  deliberations. 

Lastly,  Abram  Nesbitt,  who  enjoyed  the  unique  honor  and  distinction 
of  having  served  as  a Poor  Director  a full  half  of  a century.  He  lived 
at  Kingston,  across  the  river  from  here,  and  was  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
in  his  borough,  and  when  this  Poor  District  was  formed  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  early  sixties,  he  took  part  in  having  his  town  join  with  the 
other  municipalities  in  the  formation  of  a larger  district  and  became,  later 
on,  the  president  of  the  board.  As  he  was  a commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  form  the  organization,  he  became  president  of  the  Poor 
District  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  resigned  several  years  ago. 
During  these  fifty  long  years  of  service  he  gave  his  constant  and  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  and  the  necessities  of  the  Poor  District,  and  as  he 
was  a pioneer  in  the  formation  and  the  organization  and  the  development 
of  the  Central  Poor  District;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a pioneer  in  the 
material  and  industrial  development  of  this  great  valley.  I assure  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  name  of  Abram  Nesbitt  will  always  be 
entwined  with  the  history  and  the  name  of  Wyoming  Valley. 

I make  these  announcements,  Mr.  President,  with  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  regret,  and  request  that  the  subject  matter  be  referred  by  you 
to  your  committee  on  resolutions. 
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Treasurer  W.  G.  Theurer:  I think  it  would  be  in  order  to  move 
that  you  appoint  a committee  of  three  members  of  the  Central  Poor  District 
to  draft  further  resolutions  on  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  Barrett,  Davenport, 
Nesbitt,  so  that  they  will  be  included  in  the  annual  proceedings  along  with 
the  others. 

Dr.  Sommer:  I second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  White:  The  convention  stands  adjourned  until  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  OCTOBER  19 

Convention  called  to  order  at  9:30  by  President  White. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Flack,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kingston,  Pa. 

President  White:  The  following  committees  have  been  appointed: 

Auditing  Committee. 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  Chairman,  Philadelphia. 

Walter  Devore,  Cambria. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Franklin. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Chairman,  Washington. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Lycoming. 

Fred  M.  Tate,  Venango. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Johns,  Fayette. 

Frank  Snavely,  Dauphin. 

Harry  Sauffer,  Adams. 

J.  M.  Bash,  Westmoreland. 

Officers. 

F.  B.  Bausman,  Chairman,  Lancaster. 

Thomas  Turner,  Luzerne. 

Charles  Loesel,  Erie. 

John  L.  Getty,  Indiana. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Blair. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia. 

A.  C.  White,  Warren. 

Resolutions. 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  Chairman,  Allegheny. 

Mrs.  I.  Robert  Comfort,  Chester. 

Wilson  H.  Stahlnecker,  Montgomery. 

Rodney  Mercur,  Bradford. 

Harry  L.  Buckius,  Philadelphia.  . 

Willard  Matthews,  Lackawanna. 

A.  R.  Mitchell,  Potter. 

John  L.  Lanius,  York. 

V7illiam  J.  Burns,  Mifflin. 

Samuel  S.  Baker,  Bedford. 

Special  committee  to  prepare  memorial  on  death  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Wash- 
ington County:  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Chairman:  W.  G.  Theurer;  Mr.  Luellen. 
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Committee  to  prepare  memorial  on  death  of  Abram  Nesbitt,  Stanley 
W.  Davenport  and  John  Barrett:  Charles  E.  Keck,  Chairman;  M.  A. 
Gaertner;  James  H.  Evans,  of  the  Central  Poor  District. 

President  White:  We  will  now  hear  the  Treasurer’s  report  by 
W.  G.  Theurer.  * 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  G.  THEURER,  TREASURER  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  10th,  1920. 

(On  motion  was  received  and  referred  to  Auditing  Committee.) 

As  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  I herewith  submit  my  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  organization.  In  doing  so,  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  several  matters,  which  should  receive  your  early 
attention. 

When  the  Legislature  of  1917  passed  an  Act,  “Authorizing  the  Directors 
and  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  or  other  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor 
in  the  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  together  with  their  Solicitor, 
Steward,  or  Superintendent,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  designated 
to  attend  this  annual  meeting  as  part  of  their  official  duties,’’  it  was  thought 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  $15.00  in  dues  from  each  district,  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses.  Thereafter  the  smaller  districts  complained 
that  they  should  not  pay  as  much  as  the  larger  districts.  Your  Treasurer 
was  then  instructed  to  make  a uniform  list  of  dues,  which  was  done,  and 
same  has  the  approval  of  this  body.  Due  to  the  increased  cost  of  printing, 
stenography,  clerical  hire,  etc.,  the  amounts  now  collected  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  printing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Johnstown  Convention  was  $295.00 — the  cost  of  last  year’s  proceed- 
ings was  $666.25,  or  more  than  twice  as  much.  Other  expenditures  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

When  last  year’s  Committee  on  Officers  reported  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  salary  to  your  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  I objected,  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  revenue.  Those  salaries  for  the  past  year  remain  unpaid,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  in  ^he  Treasurer’s  hands  to  meet  them.  I brought 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  their  meeting 
last  spring,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  send  out  an  appeal,  under  the  Presi- 
dent’s signature,  for  voluntary  contributions.  This  was  done,  but  the  re- 
sponse to  that  appeal  amounted  to  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  Now 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  proposition,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  one 
of  two  things — reduce  our  expenditure  or  increase  our  receipts.  I now  leave 
this  matter  in  your  hands,  knowing  full  well  that  it  will  have  your  earnest 
consideration. 
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Your  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  on  hand,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  as  approved  by  the  Association 
in  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  October  19th  to  21st,  1920.  I also  charge 
myself  with  the  following  receipts; 

RECEIPTS 


1920 

Oct.  1. 

“ 13. 

Nov.  13. 
“ 13. 

“ 15. 

“ 15. 

“ 15. 

“ 15. 

“ 15. 

“ 17. 

“ 18. 

“ 18. 

“ 19. 

“ 19. 

“ 19. 

“ 20. 
“ 20. 
“ 20. 
“ 22. 

“ 23. 

“ 23. 

“ 23. 

“ 25. 

“ 26. 
“ 26. 
“ 27. 

“ 27. 

“ 28. 


Received  From  Amount 

County  Commissioners,  Butler  County $15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Elk  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Clarion  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Indiana  County 15.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia 15.00 

Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Milton  Boro.  Poorhouse,  Milton, 

Northumberland  County 5.00 

Directors  of  the  Conyngham  & Centralia  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Centralia,  Columbia  County 10.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 

County,  Retreat,  Pa 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Venango  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Roxborough  Poor  District, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 15.00 

Directors  of  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of 

Delaware  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Bradford  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Potter  County 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  McKean  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Chester  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Westmoreland  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scranton  15.00 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment, 

Lancaster  County 15.00 

Board  of  Trustees,  Bethesda  Home  for  Girls,  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh 5.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Westmoreland  County, 

Greensburg 5.00 

County  Commissioners,  Warren  County 15.00 

Managers  of  the  Relief  and  Employment  for  the  Poor 

of  the  Township  of  Germantown 15.00 

County  Commissioners,  Tioga  County 15.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Crawford  Co.,  Meadville.  . . . 5.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment, 

Fayette  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment, 

Perry  County 15.00 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bloom  Poor  District,  Blooms- 
burg,  Columbia  County 5.00 
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“ 30.  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment, 

Schuylkill  County 15.00 

Dec.  1.  County  Commissioners,  Clearfield  County 15.00 

“ 1.  County  Commissioners,  Beaver  County 15.00 

“ 1.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Philipsburg  Borough  Poor 

District,  Philipsburg,  Centre  County 5.00 

“ 2.  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg 15.00 

“ 2.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Somerset  County 15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bedford  County 15.00 

“ 3.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cumberland  County 15.00 

“ 4.  Danville  and  Mahoning  Poor  District,  Danville,  Pa...  5.00 

“ 4.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penna.,  Pittsburgh.  15.00 

“ 4.  Board  of  Trustees,  Penna.  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  Elv'yn,  Delaware  County 15.00 

“ 7.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  York  County 15.00 

“ 7.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  County 15.00 

“ 7.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lehigh  County 15.00 

8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Huntingdon  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Franklin  County 15.00 

“ 8.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Jenkins  Twp.,  Pittston  City, 

and  Pittston  Twp.  Poor  District,  Pittston,  Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  Board  of  Trustees,  Western  Penna.  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Shamokin  and  Coal  Twp.  Poor 

District,  Shamokin,  Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Lock  Haven  Poor  District,  Lock 

Haven,  Clinton  County 10.00 

“ 10.  Board  of  Trustees,  Western  Penna.  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10.00 

“ 10.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Warren  County,  Warren. . . . 5.00 

“ 10.  Eastern  Penna.  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 

, and  Epliptic,  Spring  City,  Pa 15.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allegheny  County 15.00 

“ 10.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mercer  County 30.00 

“ 11.  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  Pa 15.00 

“ 11.  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  of  Western 

Pennsylvania,  Polk,  Pa 15.00 

“ 11.  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  • 

Oakdale 10.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Blair  County 15.00 

“ 13.  Directors  of  the  Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland 

Twp.  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  Susquehanna,  Pa 5.00 

" 20.  Board  of  Trustees,  Penna.  Industrial  Reformatory, 

Huntingdon 15.00 

“ 24.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Twps., 

Philadelphia,  Pa 15.00 

“ 24.  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Warren  15.00 
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" 24.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  City  of  Carbon  dale.  Pa 

“ 31.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District, 
Rockport,  Carbon  County,  Pa 
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Directors  of  the  Conynham  and  Centralia  Poor  Dis- 
trict, Centralia,  Columbia  County,  Pa 
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“ 11.  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Williamsport,  Pa 10.00 

“ 11.  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Williamsport,  Pa 2.00 

“ 17.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. . 10.00 

“ 18.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger.  Refund  on  check  No.  152 

covering  one  5-line  rubber  stamp  (which  was  billed 

to  the  Treasurer  twice) 1.53 

“ 28.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penna.,  Pittsburgh.  25.00 

July  6.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Montrose  Borough  Poor  District, 

Montrose,  Pa 5.00 

“ 9.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Fayette  County 10.00 

“ 11.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Dauphin  County 15.00 

“ 16.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Miffiin  County 15.00 

“ 16.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia  15.00 

Aug.  3.  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County,  Kennett 

Square 5.00 

“ 5.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Lebanon  County 15.00 

“ 19.  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Westmoreland  County 10.00 


“ 26.  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Warren  10.00 

Oct.  4.  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Kittanning  Borough,  Kittanning  10.00 


Oct.  10,  1921.  Receipts  During  Year  1920-1921 $1,374.53 

“ 1.,  1920.  Balance,  per  findings  of  Auditing  Committee. . . . 247.58 

Oct.  10,  1921.  Total  Receipts $1,622.11 


THE  TREASURER  HAS  PAID  OUT  AND  CLAIMS  CREDIT  FOR  THE 
FOLLOWING  DISBURSEMENTS,  AS  PER  THE  RECEIPTS  ON 
FILE,  DULY  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
» SECRETARY. 

DISBURSEMENTS 


1920  Paid  To  Amount 

Oct.  12.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For 

postage  stamps.  Check  No.  131 $30.00 

“ 12.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Long 

distance  telephone  call,  Williamsport  to  Harrisburg, 

Check  No.  132 2.50 

“ 12.  I.  W.  Klopp  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For  printing  1,500 

manilla  envelopes.  Check  No.  133 13.75 

“ 13.  C.  R.  Smith  & Son.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For  silver 

band  for  gavel  and  engraving.  Check  No.  134 9.00 

Nov.  22.  The  Energetic  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For 

printing  1,000  slips.  Check  No.  135 5.00 
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“ 22.  Byron  T.  Hacker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For  addressing 

programs  for  Harrisburg  Convention,  Check  No.  136.  3.00 

“ 22.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia.  Expenses 

incidental  to  Harrisburg  Convention:  Expressage 
$1.07,  card  sign  $3.50,  and  2 typists  $10.00,  Check 
No.  137 14.57 

1921 

Jan.  13.  C.  Godwin  & Sons,  florist,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  Flowers 
for  the  funeral  of  Ex-president  Andrew  S.  Miller, 

Check  No.  138 25.00 

“ 27.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Expenses 

of  Committee  in  connection  with  funeral  of  A.  S. 

Miller,  $7.04.  Two  returned  tickets  for  Butler 

Banquet  $5.00,  Check  No.  139 12.04 

“ 27.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Three 

telegrams.  Check  No.  140 2.55 

Feb.  19.  The  Penn  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Printing  3,000 

letterheads.  Check  No.  141 18.50 

Mar.  9.  The  Penn  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  For  800 

catalog  envelopes  for  proceedings.  Check  No.  142.  . 8.40 

“ 9.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  Philadelphia,  Expenses  of  trip  to 

Harrisburg  Convention  Oct.  20,  1920,  to  make  an 

address.  Check  No.  143 16.72 

“ 11.  Harry  A.  Jones,  Washington,  Pa.,  Expenses  of  trip  to 

Harrisburg  to  attend  meeting  of  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, Check  No.  144 36.34 

“ 11.  The  Penn  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  800  imitation 

typewTitten  letters.  Check  No.  145 6.00 

“ 26.  Miss  Margaret  Wiseman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Flowers  for 

funeral  of  wife  of  former  President  Seygert,  Check 

No.  146 10.00 

“ 28.  W.  I.  Sickles,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  For  reporting  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg  Oct.  19-21,  1921,  Check  No.  147.  193.40 

April  2.  The  Allen-Krickbaum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  500 

envelopes.  Check  No.  148 4.50 

“ 7.  Postmaster  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  For  postage  stamps. 

Check  No.  149 15.00 

“ 27.  Cole  Service  Bureau,  Multigraphing  letters.  Check 

No.  150 11.32 

May  4.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Express- 
on  Proceedings  from  Lancaster  to  Phila.,  600  five- 
cent  stamps  for  mailing  Proceedings,  $2.73 — $30.00 

Check  No.  151 32.73 

“ 13.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Three 

telegrams  $1.93.  One  5-line  rubber  stamp,  $1.53, 

Check  No.  152 3.46 
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“ 20.  The  Penn  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Printing  800 

copies  of  1920  Proceedings,  Check  No.  153 666.25 

June  14.  Jane  S.  Harvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Extra  stenographic 
services  in  conneccion  with  editing  the  Proceedings, 
correspondence  and  clerical  services.  Check  No.  154.  10.00 

“ 14.  A.  Pomerantz  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  One  5-line 

rubber  stamp  for  use  on  Proceedings,  Check  No.  155  1.53 

Aug.  5.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Expenses  to  attend 
Executive  Committee  meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre, 

Check  No.  156 29.13 

“ 5.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Postage 

stamps.  Check  No.  157 10.00 

“ 29.  Gillespie  Bros.,  Jewelers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  For  engrav- 

ing and  placing  silver  bands  on  two  gavels  for  Ex- 
president Mackin  and  President  White,  $8.00  each. 

Check  No.  158 16.00 

Sept.  30.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Sec.,  Philadelphia,  Postage 

stamps.  Check  No.  160 15.00 

“ 22.  The  Allen-Krickbaum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  500  No.  7 

envelopes.  Check  No.  159 4.25 


Oct.  10.  Total  Disbursements $1,225.94 

Oct.  1,1920.  Balance  on  Hand ? 247.58 

“ 10, 1921.  Total  Receipts  During  Year 1,374.53 


“ 10,  1921.  Aggregate $1,622.11 

“ 10,1921.  Total  Disbursements  During  Year 1,225.94 


“ 10,1921.  Balance  ON  Hand $396.17 

Bills  Unpaid: 

Salary  of  Secretary $350.00 

Salary  of  Treasurer 175.00  525.00 


Deficit $128.83 

Total  Receipts  During  Years  1917-1919 $2,488.79 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1919-1920 2,178.32 

Total  Receipts  During  Year  1920-1921 1,374.53 

Total  Expenditures  During  Years  1917-1919 $1,442.22 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1919-1920 1,930.74 

Total  Expenditures  During  Year  1920-1921 1,750.94 

Balance  On  Hand  October  1st,  1919 1,046.57 

Balance  On  Hand  October  1st,  1920 247.58 

Deficit  October  10th,  1921 128.83 
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I do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  correct  and  true  as 
stated;  that  the  sums  therein  mentioned  were  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Theurer, 

Treasurer. 

We,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  above  accounts  and  herewith  duly  approve  same.  All  ex- 
penditures itemized  therein  bear  our  approval. 

EowrN  D.  SOLENBERGER,  T.  C.  WHITE, 

Secretary.  President. 

On  motion  it  was  received  and  referred  to  auditing  committee. 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that  duty 
and  find  that  there  was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  time 
of  the  last  audit  in  the  amount  of  Two  hundred  forty-seven  and  58-100 
($247.58)  Dollars,  and  that  he  has  received  during  the  year  from  Poor 
Districts,  Institutions  and  Societies  the  sum  of  One  thousand  three  hundred 
seventy-four  and  53-100  ($1,374.53)  Dollars',  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
One  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-two  and  11-100  ($1,622.11)  Dollars. 
The  Treasurer  has  paid  out,  as  per  his  approved  receipts,  for  the  usual 
and  necessary  purposes  of  the  Association,  the  sum  of  One  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-five  and  94-100  ($1,225.94)  Dollars,  leaving  a balance  on 
hand  amounting  to  Three  hundred  ninety-six  and  17-100  ($396.17)  Dollars. 
Deducting  bills  unpaid,  viz:  Salaries  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  the 
amount  of  Five  hundred  twenty-five  and  0-100  ($525.00)  Dollars,  leaving 
a deficit  amounting  to  One  hundred  twenty-eight  and  83-100  ($128.83) 
Dollars,  as  of  October  10th,  1921. 

Remarks:  A special  collection  was  offered  at  meeting  October  19,  1921, 
amounting  to  $277,  which  amount  meets  the  deficit  and  two  outstanding 
bills. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  G.  Graham, 
Walter  H.  Devore, 

John  B.  Stoner, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Report  presented,  read  and  approved  by  the  Association  and  ordered 
by  said  Association  to  be  duly  printed  in  the  annual  proceedings.  Auditing 
Committee  discharged. 

Dated  October  19th,  1921. 
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President  White;  As  has  been  said  by  the  Treasurer,  I realized  some 
six  months  ago  the  financial  condition  in  which  our  treasury  was.  I con- 
sented to  send  out  an  appeal  over  my  signature  asking  for  contributions, 
knowing  full  well  the  Act  of  Assembly.  That  appeal  whas  brought  us  less 
than  $200.  I would  be  sorry  to  see  this  Association  become  bankrupt. 
It  is  a charitable  organization  and  we  ought  to  have  money  enough  to  carry 
it  on  and  we  ought  to  devise  some  means  to  get  that  money  and  get  it 
lawfully  and  honestly  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  organization.  Because 
there  is  an  Act  of  Assembly  holding  down  our  directors  of  the  poor  and 
other  organizations  from  paying  over  $15  is  no  reason  why  this  Association 
should  be  cramped  in  its  resources  in  doing  its  work.  The  question  is  before 
you  this  morning.  Are  we  going  to  go  along  with  a deficit  and  be  begging 
men  co  wait  on  us  for  their  bills  or  are  we  going  to  meet  this  proposition? 
Gentlemen,  it  is  an  open  question.  What  will  be  done? 

Dr  Sommers:  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  ought  to  go  before  the 

Legislature  and  ask  for  more  money.  The  County  Commissioners  have 
done  so  and  obtained  it.  We  wanted  to  do  it  the  last  legislative  term  but 
were  advised  not  to  have  it  done.  My  own  judgment  was  that  we  could 
get  it  if  we  want  after  it.  At  this  time  we  have  to  keep  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff  and  we  have  got  to  do  something.  There  is  only  one  logical 
way  that  I can  see  and  that  is  for  the  members  here  present  to  reach  their 
hands  down  in  their  pockets  and  pull  out  a little  coin  and  make  up  this 
deficit.  I will  start  the  ball  rolling.  I will  give  $5. 

President  White:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  by  four  or  five 
$5  men  that  we  clean  this  up  by  a free-will  offering.  All  in  favor  give  their 
consent  by  saying  “Aye.” 

Motion  was  unanimously  carried.  Collection  of  free-will  offering  was 
taken  and  Chairman  of  auditing  committee  reported  it  amounted  to  $277.00 

President  White;  When  I took  charge  of  this  organization  a year 
ago  I found  a debt  and  it  worried  me  considerably  and  it  worried  me  a little 
more  when  I sent  out  an  appeal  asking  that  it  might  be  cleaned  up.  But 
it  is  m.ighty  gratifying  to  me  today  to  have  it  cleared  up  and  that  I can 
turn  over  to  my  successor  a clean  bill  of  fare.  We  thank  you. 
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President  White:  “The  responsibility  of  parents,  with  special  ref- 

erence to  their  obligations  when  the  State  exercises  its  authority,”  by 
T.  A.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Mercer  is  next  on  our  program. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PARENTS 
T.  A.  SAMPSON,  ESQ. 

The  topic,  “Responsibility  of  Parents  with  Special  Reference  to  their 
Obligations  when  the  State  Exercises  its  Authority,”  suggests  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  parents  in  general,  and  how  these  are  affected  when 
any  intervention  takes  place  under  State  authority,  in  the  care  of  the  child. 
An  additional  thought  suggested  ,is,  whether  the  mental  attitude  of  parents 
is  affected  toward  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  when  State  authority 
intervenes.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  general,  a parent  in  controlling 
and  caring  for  his  child,  rarely  comes  into  contact  or  conflict  with  State 
authority.  The  classes  to  which  this  subject  specially  refers,  are  the  excep- 
tional parent,  the  exceptional  child  and  exceptional  conditions. 

In  opening  the  question,  it  seems  to  us  advisable  to  summarize  the 
regular  and  flxed  responsibi^ties  of  parents  under  the  law,  and  afterward 
raise  the  quesdon  whether  these  are  altered  or  lessened  when  the  State’s 
authority  is  exercised. 

The  general  fixed  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents,  under  the  law, 
for  convenience,  may  be  classified  as  direct  and  indirect.  By  direct,  we 
mean  those  which  are  positively  enjoined,  and  by  indirect,  those  which 
necessarily  follow  from  some  Act  of  Assembly  or  Policy  of  the  Law. 

Under  direct  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents,  may  be  mentioned 
an  obligation  to  provide  proper  moral  and  religious  training.  To  that  end. 
Acts  of  Assembly  have  been  passed  and  decisions  of  the  Courts  are  found, 
forbidding  the  presence  of  children  at  certain  places  of  amusement,  providing 
for  religious  training  of  children,  and  enabling  children  to  be  removed  from 
improper  homes,  as  where  drunkenness  exists.  Parents  are  directed  also, 
to  furnish  their  children  with  proper  care,  surroundings  and  treatment, 
and  to  this  end.  Acts  of  Assembly  exist,  providing  penalties  for  cruel  treat- 
ment and  for  barbarous  punishments,  and  forbidding  the  abandonment 
or  desertion  of  children  under  severe  penalties. 

Parents  are  also,  required,  under  the  School  Code  of  the  State,  to 
educate  their  children  to  a certain  degree,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn 
a livlihood.  Maintenance  of  children  is  another  direct  and  positive  duty. 
This  obligation  includes  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  care,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  parents  that  does  not  cease  when  a child  reaches 
its  majority,  but  exists  so  long  as  the  parent  lives,  in  case  the  child,  for 
any  reason,  is  unable  to  support  itself.  This  point  has  been  decided  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  State  as  recently  as  July  14th,  1921.  in  a case 
entitled  Geislers  Estate,  76  Superior  Court,  page  560,  wherein  the  estate 
of  the  father  was  held  liable  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  indigent, 
insane  adult  child. 
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The  above  enactments,  together  with  others  which  might  be  stated, 
show  that  the  law  has  fixed  upon  all  parents,  certain  definite  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  an  effort  to  surround  children  with  the  necessary  safeguards 
for  proper  growth,  development  and  livelihood. 

In  addition  there  are  certain  duties  which  follow  as  a matter  of  course, 
under  our  laws,  and  devolve  upon  parents  with  the  same  force  as  the  direct 
obligacions.  Parents  may  be  held  answerable,  under  the  law,  for  neglect 
of  their  children,  and  numerous  Acts  of  Assembly  forbid  the  employment 
of  children  except  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  It  follows  from 
these,  that  parents  may  not  neglect  their  children  and  that  they  may 
not  place  them  in  positions  of  employment  which  are  dangerous  to  health, 
morals  or  growth. 

It  is  a policy  of  our  law,  dating  from  remotest  times,  that  where  an 
obligation  exists  under  the  law,  a remedy  exists,  if  the  obligation  be  broken. 
In  other  words,  a law  without  a penalty  is  a nullity. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  our  Legislature,  recognizing  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  even  in  the  relation  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
has  provided,  that  where  parents  fail  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
toward  their  children,  the  municipal  authorities  may  intervene.  In  such 
intervention,  the  policy  of  the  law  invariably  is,  to  look  co  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  disregarding  ,if  need  be,  the  wishes  and  natural  rights  of  the 
parents.  The  paramount  thing,  when  the  State  reaches  out  toward  a 
child,  is  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  an  effort  to  build  him  as  a properly 
molded  unit  into  the  structure  of  society. 

The  State’s  authority  may  be  exercised  under  the  School  Code  to  prevent 
truancy,  and  to  compel  a parent  to  send  his  children  to  school.  It  may 
be  exercised  to  remove  a child  from  school  when  Its  presence  is  a menace 
to  health  or  morals,  and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  education  of  children, 
which  are  deformed  physically,  or  are  mentally  sub-normal. 

However,  the  main  interest  of  this  convention,  as  we  understand  the 
theme,  is  the  operation  of  the  body  of  the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  commonly 
known  as  Juvenile  Court  Law.  These  laws,  as  passed  from  time  to  time, 
enable  the  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  a beneficient  authority,  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  such  children  in  the  Commonwealth  as  need  its  assistance. 
They  usually  come  from  homes  of  ignorance  or  poverty.  Some  times 
their  associations  are  criminal,  and  in  a considerable  per  cent,  in  this  State, 
they  are  of  alien  birth. 

The  power  of  the  Juvenile  Court  e.xtends,  roughly,  to  three  classes, 
dependent  or  neglected,  incorrigible  and  delinquent.  Dependent  or 
neglected  children  are  those  which  are  destitute,  homeless,  abandoned 
and  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  those  which  have  not  proper 
parental  care.  Incorrigible  children  are  those  which  are  unmanageable 
or  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  so  charged  them.  By  delinquent 
children  is  meant  law-breakers;  those  that  are  charged  with  the  violation 
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of  any  law  of*the  Commonwealth  or  any  ordinance  of  a borough  or  city. 
The  Juvenile  Court,  in  these  cases,  has  jurisdiction  to  exercise  its  authority, 
whether  in  co-operating  with  the  parent,  or  if  necessary,  to  disregard  the 
parents,  and  assume  full  control. 

The  assistance  of  the  Jovenile  Court  may  be  invoked  by  petition  of 
any  citizen,  who  sees  a condition  requiring  improvement  or  by  the  certificate 
of  a committing  magistrate,  such  as  an  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  by  certificate  of  a district  attorney  or  by  the  judge  himself.  Ample  powers 
are  furnished  by  the  Court  for  compelling  attendance  of  children,  parents 
and  witnesses.  After  examination,  the  Court  has  a large  discretion,  and 
may  return  the  child  to  its  parents,  or  may  place  it  in  the  care  of  a reputable 
citizen,  or  may  commit  it  to  a proper  institution  for  children.  The  religious 
training  of  the  child  is  not  forgotten,  and  a child  may  not  be  sent  to  an 
institution  where  religious  training  is  different  from  that  of  its  home. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  operations  of  the  Juvenile  Courts,  and 
the  cases  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction.  A large  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  probation  officers,  whom  the  Court  has  full  authority  to  appoint. 
These  persons  are  arms  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  are  intended  to  be  foster 
parents  for  the  children  under  their  control.  They  form  a sympathetic 
link  between  the  Court  in  its  application  of  the  law,  and  the  family  to 
which  the  law  applies,- and  which  it  affects.  They  are  the  means  of  com- 
munication, the  point  of  contact,  and  if  of  proper  understanding  and 
sympathy,  are  of  unmeasured  value. 

Experience  in  applying  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  has  showm  the  general 
attitude  of  the  parents  affected,  to  be  about  as  follows:  Some  excuse  them- 
selves, some  excuse  their  children,  and  in  case  of  delinquency,  defend  them. 
Some  blame  and  denounce  their  children,  and  some  disregard  their  children 
until  they  are  of  sufficient  age  to  acquire  an  earning  capacity,  and  then  they 
seek  them  out.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
Some  parents  come  forward  frankly  and  co-operate  with  the  authorites. 
In  many  cases,  when  the  Juvenile  Court  suggests  the  returning  of  the 
children  to  their  parents,  there  is  a marked  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  take  them  back.  In  such  cases,  the  parents  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  released  from  further  responsibility  by  the  intervention  of 
the  authorities,  and  that  the  authorities  must  assume  all  future  responsibil- 
ities. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  whether  the  intervention  of  the  State 
authorities,  relieves  the  parents  of  any  responsibility  toward  their  children. 
We  have  examined  the  law'  in  vain  to  find  where  one  single  duty  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  parent.  Even  though  the  custody  of  the  child  be  taken 
from  the  parents  for  the  time  being,  the  law  does  not  release  the  parent 
from  his  duties.  He  is  expected  to  keep  in  close  and  vital  touch  and  to 
use  all  efforts  toward  the  child’s  betterment.  Moreover,  in  Juvenile  Court 
cases,  the  law  positively  requires  the  parent,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  to  main- 
tain the  chiid.  We  had  one  case  where  a mother  abandoned  two  children 
and  w'ent  away  leaving  money  in  the  bank.  The  father,  at  the  time,  was 
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in  Roumania.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  took  charge  of  the  children. 
The  bank,  holding  the  mother’s  money,  feared  to  pay  it  out.  The  help 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  then  invoked  and  under  its  beneficent  authority, 
an  order  was  made  by  which  the  funds  were  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  children,  and  they  were  made  independent  and  comfortable. 

Moreover,  human  instinct  and  conscience  forbid  that  a parent  be  re- 
lieved from  responsibility  because  a State  authority  has  intervened  in  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  his  child.  Parenthood  is  one  of  the  closest  relations 
found  in  nature  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  instincts.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  going  with  this  relation,  have  been  recognized  among  all 
peoples  from  earliest  times.  It  is,  therefore,  unthinkable  that  any  operation 
of  the  law  in  controlling  and  assisting  a child,  can  relieve  the  parent  of  his 
primary  and  natural  obligations.  Moreover,  the  Juvenile  Court  Acts  do 
not  send  an  officer  into  a home  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  a child  from 
the  home  or  of  disrupting  his  family.  Their  only  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  child,  to  help  make  him  a useful  member  of  society, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  parents.  The  policy  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Laws, 
is  to  supplement  and  supply  shortcomings  of  the  home.  In  the  case  of 
dependent  children,  they  supply  funds.  In  the  case  of  incorrigible  children, 
they  supply  authority.  In  the  case  of  delinquent  children,  they  provide 
penalties.  Moreover,  all  of  these  different  operations,  whether  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  parents  or  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents 
have  in  mind  continually,  one  thing  alone,  viz,  the  future  of  the  boy  or 
girl,  and  his  or  her  future  place  in  the  structure  of  society.  It  is  therefore 
unthinkable  to  us,  that  any  of  these  operations  of  the  law  should  interrupt 
or  interfere  with  the  human  relationship  existing  between  father  and 
son,  or  mother  and  daughter,  so  as  to  relieve  the  parent  from  the  obligations 
of  parenthood. 

Objection  may  be  made,  however,  that  nevertheless,  the  parents  some- 
times feel  that  they  are  relieved  when  the  State  has  exercised  its  authority. 
This  may  be  true.  We  know  of  cases  where  it  has  been  true.  However, 
it  does  not  prove  anything.  A parent’s  feeling  that  he  is  relieved  of  respons- 
ibility merely  shows  his  mental  attitude,  and  as  we  are  convinced,  shows 
he  is  mistaken.  Possibly  the  Juvenile  Court  Laws  in  his  instance  haA'e  not 
been  tactfully  enforced.  Possibly  he  may  not  understand  the  policy  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  Laws. 

Right  at  this  point,  as  our  own  experience  shows,  and  as  we  understand 
from  others,  the  main  difficulty  arises  in  the  operation  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Laws.  The  difficulty  is  to  establish  proper  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  parents  whose  home  is  affected.  The 
parents  are  apt  to  feel  that  a higher  power  has  reached  down  and  taken 
their  child  from  them,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  a certain  resentment  at  times, 
follows.  This  resentment  is  apt  to  result  in  a mental  attitude  of  indifference 
or  a feeling  that  the  Court  has  taken  the  child  and  now  it  can  look  after  it 
in  the  future. 
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We  are  not  here  today  to  remedy  this  condition,  but  rather  to  open 
a discussion  upon  the  question.  We  feel,  however,  like  suggesting  thata 
more  sympathetic  enforcement  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Acts  on  the  part  of. 
the  authorities,  would  go  a long  way  toward  establishing  better  relations 
We  feel,  also,  that  parents  in  many  instances  being  ignorant  and  often 
ill  advised  by  neighbors,  need  a more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  real 
object  of  the  law  governing  children.  The  above  suggestion  of  a sym- 
pathetic enforcement  of  the  law,  by  the  officers,  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  Juvenile  Court  Accs,  by  parents,  may  be  brought  about, 
in  our  judgment,  by  closer  contact  between  the  Court  and  the  family. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  Probation  Officers,  who  have  a broad  and 
intelligent  sympathy  and  are  able  to  pass  between  the  Court  and  the 
parents.  The  Probation  Officer,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 
He  should  not  limit  himself  to  reporting  between  the  child  and  the  Court, 
but  should  also  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  family.  He  should  advise 
the  parents  what  the  child  is  doing.  We  know  this  is  done  by  some  Proba- 
tion Officers,  but  we  cannot  answer  for  all.  If  the  parents  can  be  brought 
to  view  the  Probation  Officer  in  the  light  of  a friend  and  guest  in  their 
hofne,  rather  than  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  we  believe  a long  step  has  been 
taken  toward  the  co-operation  which  should  exist  between  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  parents  of  the  child.  If  this  co-operation  can  be  accomplished 
and  the  parents  know  their  child  is  being  well  provided  for,  and  his  best 
interests  considered,  they  will  be  far  more  likely,  in  our  judgment,  to  take 
an  active  vital  interest  in  him  while  he  is  under  the  care  of  the  Courts 
and  they  vtill  feel  a keen  desire  to  receive  him  back  into  their  home,  and  ta 
assume  toward  him,  in  due  time,  all  the  obligations  of  parenthood. 

A case  arose  recently  in  Mercer  County,  where  a girl  was  placed  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  the  care  of  a family  of  good  repute.  Shortly  afterward 
conditions  arose  making  it  imperative  that  she  be  removed.  She  had  no 
place  to  go  except  to  return  to  her  mother’s  home.  Her  mother  was  un- 
willing to  receive  her,  avering  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  take 
care  of  her.  This  miatter  was  adjusted  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Home,  who  explained  the  whole  situation  to  the  mother,  and  upon  her 
understanding  the  same,  she  willingly  took  the  girl  back.  In  this  instance 
the  Superintendent  did  what  the  Probation  Officer,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  expected  to  do,  as  they  view  the  matter. 

However,  even  if  the  Juvenile  Court’s  authority  is  wisely  and  tactfully 
exercised,  and  the  Probation  Officer  does  his  full  duty,  cases  will  still  arise 
where  the  parents  remain  resentful  and  stubboi’n.  If  this  situation  occurs 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  parents  in  fact  are  not  relieved  from  one  single 
duty  which  rested  upon  them  before.  All  of  the  ducies  and  responsibilities 
attached  to  parents  will  still  attach  to  them.  Moreover,  if  the  parents 
refuse  to  admit  their  responsibility  or  to  do  their  duty,  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  their  pare  just  the  same  as  if  the  Juvenile  Court  had  never 
intervened.  In  other  words  the  intervention  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  a 
particular  case,  having  been  temporary  and  the  Court  having  withdrawn, 
the  child  is  returned  to  its  parents  and  the  parents  at  once  are  bound  by 
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the  same  duties  and  obligations  under  the  law  as  if  the  Juvenile  Court  had 
not  intervened. 

President  White:  This  is  a problem  that  affects  every  Poor  Director 

of  our  State  more  or  less  and  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the  probation  officer. 
I should  like  to  hear  from  the  probation  officers  on  this  topic.  If  there  are 
none  here,  I should  like  to  hear  from  any  one. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Merger,  Bradford:  I doubt  the  authority  of  the  court 
under  the  Juvenile  Law  Act  to  appropriate  any  moneys  of  a husband  for 
the  support  of  a deserted  wife  and  children  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done  in  Mercer  County  and  I am  surprised  that  the  bank  would  acquiesce 
in  that  decision  until  they  had  it  affirmed  by  a court  of  higher  resort.  In 
our  County  of  Bradford  we  had  the  same  question.  A desertion  case  occur- 
red in  the  county  and  after  the  wife  and  children  had  been  a charge  upon 
the  county  for  some  time,  by  accident  we  learned  that  the  husband  had 
certain  money  and  bonds  deposited  for  safekeeping  in  a bank  in  another 
county.  After  a careful  examination  of  the  law  I commenced  proceedings 
in  both  of  the  counties.  I made  a complaint  before  a justice  in  Lycoming 
County  and  before  a justice  in  Bradford  County.  I was  somewhat  uncertain 
as  to  the  particular  county  in  which  the  complaint  ought  to  be  made,  the 
deserted  wife  and  children  being  in  one  county  and  the  funds  in  another 
county.  I had  transcripts  made  from  the  justices  in  both  counties  filed  in 
our  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  upon  the  return  day,  no  appearance 
having  been  entered  by  the  husband,  I asked  for  a judgment  by  default. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  we  were  chen  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  that 
court  has  great  difficulty  to  reach  funds  by  an  attachment  that  is  of  any 
real  value.  So  then  I took  a certified  copy  of  the  judgment  which  I had 
obtained  in  Quarter  Sessions,  filed  it  in  our  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  then 
I took  a certified  copy  of  the  record  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Bradford  County  and  filed  that  in  Lycoming  County,  and  after  I filed 
that  I issued  an  attachment  execution  against  the  bank,  making  that  bank 
the  garnishee.  The  garnishee  has  answered  in  writing  the  facts  as  they  are 
and  I then  obtained  a rule  to  show  cause  why  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 
Bradford  County  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a judgment  for  the  amount  of 
the  deposit,  and  cf  the  bonds  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Bank  in  ques- 
tion, and  this  rule  is  pending  at  the  present  time  and  I expect  to  argue 
it  in  about  two  weeks  distant.  The  bank  has  taken  the  position  that  we 
are  entitled  to  the  bonds  but  they  are  denying  our  right  to  the  deposit 
but  they  cheerfully  informed  us  that,  if  the  Court  of  Lycoming  County 
should  make  a judgment  in  our  favor,  they  will  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court.  I feel  quite  confident  that  I will  eventually  succeed.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Sampson  to  answer. 

Mr.  Sampson:  This  case  that  I cited  here  was  purely  under  the  Juve- 

nile Court  Act.  It  provides  that  the  parents  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children  if  of  sufficient  ability.  In  the  case  that  I 
cited  the  situation  was  aggravated.  The  mother  had  gone  away.  She 
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was  evidently  a person  of  ill  repute.  She  simply  abandoned  the  two  children. 
We  found  afterwards  that  there  was  money  in  one  of  the  banks  in  her  name, 
so  we  proceeded  entirely  under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  and  the  Court, 
having  cited  the  bank  to  appear,  and  showing  no  cause  why  it  should  not 
pay  out  the  funds  and  the  bank  making  no  objections,  the  Juvenile  Court 
made  an  order  that  the  funds  should  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  children. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter,  Lancaster:  In  some  cases  parents  refuse  the 
responsibility  of  their  children  after  the  court  takes  charge  of  them  and 
sometimes  cast  them  off  altogether.  After  all,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  are  simply  the  result  of  their  environment. 

Mr.  Rhey,  Cumberland  County:  I think  Mr.  Sampson  will  recall 

having  met  me  before.  I wish  to. ask  just  one  thing.  Do  you  have  a deten- 
tion house  for  juveniles  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Sampson:  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Rhey:  You,  of  course,  recognize  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
makes  that  mandatory  upon  county  commissioners.  The  Juvenile  Court 
Act — one  of  its  principal  purposes,  as  I understand,  is  to  prevent  the  contact 
of  juveniles  with  adult  criminals.  Now,  we  have  no  such  detention  house 
in  my  county  and  I feel  in  my  experience  on  this  subject  that  it  has  been  a 
very  serious  set-back  in  our  work.  I am  curious  to  know  whether  they  had 
in  their  juvenile  work  in  Mercer  County  such  a detention  house  and  I should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  a representative  of  any  county  whether  they  have 
complied  with  that  Act  of  Assembly  making  it  mandatory.  When  I was 
district  attorney  of  my  county  I felt  the  work  I was  doing  for  a girl  or  boy 
was  absolutely  nullified  when  I had  to  send  them  to  the  county  jail.  That 
was  the  only  place  I could  send  them  until  their  case  was  disposed  of  by 
tne  court. 

A Delegate:  The  juveniles  from  our  court  are  never  sent  to  jail. 
We  have  a Children’s  Aid  Society  and  some  of  our  little  children  are  placed 
there  until  such  time  as  permanent  homes  are  found  for  them.  We  have, 
in  addition,  a large  Junior  Republic  to  which  some  of  our  juvenile  cases 
are  sent  and  our  court  had  not  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  homes  in 
reputable  families  for  a large  number  of  cases  that  have  come  to  us.  Occa- 
sionally, if  an  offender  is  brought  back  a time  or  two,  our  judge  finds  it 
necessary  to  send  such  one  to  some  institution.  They  are  never  sent  to 
jail. 

Probation  Officer,  Indiana:  Mr.  President,  I have  been  the  Proba- 
tion Officer  in  our  County  of  Indiana  ever  since  the  Juvenile  Court  was 
organized.  Our  judge  always  has  the  parents  come  with  the  child.  We 
hold  court  every  Monday  morning  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock.  Sometimes 
parents  are  very  much  surprised  when  they  hear  the  case  before  the  judge. 
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They  get  acquainted  with  the  children.  They  do  not  know  what  their 
children  have  been  doing.  We  never  put  them  in  jail.  The  first  offense 
the  judge  paroles  them  and  sends  them  home  and  the  parents  pay  all  the 
cost.  The  second  offense  the  judge  sends  them  away.  They  are  sent  right 
away  to  institutions.  They  are  gone  out  of  town  before  twelve  o’clock, 
so  that  we  do  not  need  to  put  them  in  prison.  He  alays  tries  to  have  the 
father  and  mother  present  when  the  child  is  brought  into  court. 

Mr.  Walker,  Bradford:  We  have  a room  in  our  Court  House  and  the 
child  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  our  janitress,  who  is  a sort  of  assistant  to 
the  Probation  Officer  of  our  County  Court,  and  that  child  is  kept  there 
with  the  lady  in  the  Court  House  and  not  sent  to  jail  at  all. 

A Delegate,  Chester  County:  Chester  County  has  provided  a home. 
The  Commissioners  bought  the  home  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  county. 

Mr.  Yeakle,  Montgomery  County:  We  have  a home  in  which  we 
detain  children  until  they  are  placed  out  in  some  way. 

President  White:  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  child  and  his  future. 

The  Legal  Obligations  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the  Matter  of  Non- 
Resident  or  Alien  Paupers,”  Rodney  A.  Mercur,  Esq.,  Towanda,  Pa., 
is  our  next  subject. 


THE  LEGAL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 
IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
NON-RESIDENT  OR  ALIEN  PAUPERS 

RODNEY  A.  MERCUR,  County  Solicitor  of  Bradford  County 


The  subject  assigned  to  me,  if  I correctly  understand  it,  covers  all 
cities  as  well  as  townships  and  boroughs.  I know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
divide  it  into  different  heads,  and  state  the  law,  both  statutes  and  deciskms, 
as  I understna'd  them  to  be  in  relation  to  each  of  the  different  municipalities. 

Cities  of  the  First  Class 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Bullitt  Bill,  passed  April  8,  1903,  P.  L.  156, 
Section  2 (3  Purdon’s  Digest  2910,  PI.  745),  it  is  provided  that: 

“The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  shall  be 
under  the  charge  of  a director  and  assistant  director,  whom  he 
shall  appoint,  to  which  Department  shall  be  confided  the  care, 
management,  administration  and  supervision  of  the  public  health, 
charities,  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  all  other  similar  institutions 
the  control  or  government  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  city.” 
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And  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1885,  Art.  10,  P.  L.  48 
(3  Purdon’s  Digest  2910,  PI.  749),  all  able-bodied  paupers,  vagrants,  and 
other  persons  admitted  or  committed  to  any  of  the  said  institutions,  may 
be  required  to  work  upon  the  public  streets  or  roads,  or  elsewhere. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  29,  1803,  Section  24,  4 Sm'  61 
(3  Purdon’s  Digest  2914-15,  PI.  770),  no  housekeeper  or  inhabitant  was 
permitted  to  receive  or  entertain  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever 
(mariners  and  every  other  healthy  person  coming  from  any  foreign  port 
excepted),  who  have  not  gained  a legal  settlement  in  some  other  township, 
borough  or  place  within  this  State,  and  required  notice  in  writing  to  be 
given  to  the  proper  authorities  within  three  days  after  receiving  such 
person  or  persons,  and  making  the  housekeeper  liable  for  maintenance 
and  funeral  expenses,  in  case  of  their  death,  and  requiring  the  proper 
officials  to  collect  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  funeral  expenses. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  5,  1828,  Section  8,  P.  L. 
168  (3  Purdon’s  Digest  2912,  PI.  761),  provision  was  made  for  the  relief 
of  all  cases  of  sudden  emergencies,  when  the  party  cannot  be  removed 
to  the  hospital  or  almshouse. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  29,  1803,  Section  27,  4 Sm.  61 
(3  Purdon’s  Digest  780,  P.  L.  2922-23)  relief  of  persons  not  having  a legal 
settlement  is  provided  for. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  20,  1905,  Section  1,  P.  L.  228  (5 
Purdon’s  Digest  5744,  P.l  139),  the  Department  of  Health  is  required  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  that  in  their  judgment  are  proper  and  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  from  all  contagious  diseases. 

Cities  of  the  Second  Class 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  7,  1901,  Art.  X,  Section  1,  P.  L- 
30  (3  Purdon’s  Digest  3080,  PI.  529),  the  creation  of  a Department  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  is  provided  for,  which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  one 
person  only,  and  with  the  same  provisions,  requiring  persons  admitted 
or  committed  to  the  institutions  to  work,  as  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Cities  of  the  Third  Class 

A Department  of  Charities  and  Poor  is  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  May 
13,  1889,  Section  1,  P.  L.  193  (3  Purdon’s  Digest  3153,  PI.  181). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1901,  Section  1,  P.  L.  561  (3 
Purdon’s  Digest  3153,  PI  186),  authority  is  given  to  poor  officers  to  furnish 
relief  without  an  order,  whenever  they  are  satisfied  upon  investigation, 
that  such  relief  is  necessary. 

Townships  and  Boroughs 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1879,  Section  10,  P.  L.  79 
(3  Purdon’s  Digest  3550,  PI.  10)  poor  officials  are  required,  as  soon  as  they 
are  prepared  to  accommodate  the  poor  of  the  district,  to  remove  all  poor 
persons  entitled  to  relief,  to  the  poor-house;  and  if,  by  sickness  or  other 
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sufficient  cause,  any  poor  person  cannot  be  removed  to  the  poor-house, 
the  poor  officials  shall  represent  the  case  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace, 
who,  being  satisfied  that  said  person  cannot  be  removed,  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  commissioners,  with  an  order  directing  them  to  maintain  such 
poor  person  until  he  or  she  can  be  removed,  and  the  charge  and  extra  ex- 
pense of  such  maintenance  shall  be  paid  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

By  Section  11  of  the  same  act.  County  Commissioners  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  receive,  maintain,  provide  for  and  employ  all  paupers,  poor  and 
indigent  persons  within  their  district  entitled  to  relief,  and  having  a settle- 
ment therein;  and  orders  of  relief  shall  be  granted;  but  Commissioners  may, 
in  exceptional  and  special  cases,  grant  outdoor  relief  to  poor  persons,  if 
they  deem  it  best;  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  relief  who 
refuses  to  go  to  the  poor-house. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  act  to  supersede  the  office  or  authority  of  the 
overseers  of  a district,  until  provision  has  been  made  for  the  poor  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  County  Commissioners:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District, 
135  Pa.  400  (1890). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1836,  Section  1,  P.  L.  541 
(3  Purdon’s  Digest  3553-55,  PI.  34,  the  poor  officials  of  every  district, 
from  time  to  time  are  required  to  provide  for  every  poor  person  within  the 
district,  having  a settlement  therein,  who  shall  apply  to  them  for  relief, 
and  to  pay  for  necessary  medical  attendance  furnished  such  pauper:  West- 
moreland County  Directors  vs.  Murry,  32  Pa.  178  (1858);  Chester  County 
Poor  Directors  vs.  Worthington,  38  Do.  160  (1861);  Campbell  vs.  Groome, 

101  Do.  481  (1882); 

And  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  such  destitute  person  after  his  decease: 
Poor  Directors  vs.  Wallace,  8 W.  & S.  94  (1844). 

The  designation  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  physicians  to  render 
medical  attention  wehn  required,  does  not  constitute  them  agents  to 
execute  orders  of  relief:  Blakeslee  vs.  Chester  County  Poor  Directors, 

102  Pa.  274  (1882);  Kennedy  vs.  Poor  District,  15  Super  Ct.  1 (1900). 

A pauper  is  a person  owning  less  than  $300  worth  of  household  goods, 
and  with  no  family  using  any  such  goods:  Wendell  vs.  Simpson,  11  Lane. 
Bar  3 (1879). 

If  children  whose  parents  have  deserted  them,  and  who  are  neither 
bad  nor  vagrants,  are  in  need,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  care  for  them 
and  look  to  the  parents  for  reimbursement:  In  re  Miles,  10  Kulp  467  (1901) ; 
but  a person  who  is  temporarily  prevented  from  supporting  his  family 
because  his  home  is  quarantined,  but  resumes  work  when  the  quarantine 
is  removed,  is  not  a pauper  within  the  meaning  of  the  poor  laws,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  relief  thereunder:  In  re  Kibby  family,  12  District  527  (1903). 

And  by  the  second  section  of  the  same  act,  and  also  the  third 
section  of  the  act,  to  procure  employment  upon  the  roads,  with  the  approval 
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of  the  supervisors  of  the  tovuiship,  of  males  of  sufficient  ability,  in  opening 
or  repairing  any  road  or  highway  within  the  district. 

Work  should  be  procured  for  the  pauper  able  to  work:  Parker  City  Over- 
seers vs.  Shaffer,  3 Pennypacker  101  (1882). 

And  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  same  act,  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
of  subsistence  to  those  unable  to  work.  This  Act  imposes  upon  the  Directors 
and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  the  care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  injured 
persons;  and  a hospital  built,  partly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  an  indigent  injured  person  has  received  maintenance  and  treat- 
ment, is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  proper  Poor  District,  though 
the  hospital  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  State:  Johnstown  Memorial 
Hospital,  15  District  627  (1905). 

The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  cannot  get  rid  of  their  liability  for  relief 
furnished  a pauper,  by  notifying  the  one  furnishing  the  relief  that  the  pauper 
is  able  to  work,  and  that  they  have  discharged  him:  Parker  City  Over- 
seers \’s.  Shaffer,  supra. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Directors  or  Overseers  of  the  district,  or  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  in  counties  where  there  are  no  Poor  Directors, 
to  provide  sustenance  and  clothing  for  all  indigent  persons  residing  within 
their  respective  districts,  who  are  afflicted  with  disease,  or  who  are  kept 
from  their  regular  employment  by  reason  of  any  quarantine  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  under  authority  of  law,  in  cases  of  epidemic 
within  the  Commonwealth:  Quarantine  Sustentation,  31  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  656 
(1905);  but  in  cities  of  the  third  class  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  local 
Board  of  Health:  Zellner  vs.  Allentown,  5 District  547  (1896);  and  so  in 
boroughs:  Poor  Directors  vs.  So.  Bethlehem,  13  District  482  (1903);  Borger 
vs.  Alliance,  28  Super  Ct.  407  (1905). 

When  the  school  directors  of  a township  organize  themselves  into  a Board 
of  Health,  persons  quarantined  on  account  of  disease,  if  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  a livelihood,  must  be  supported  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
not  by  the  Poor  District:  In  re  Kibby  family,  supra. 

When  a resident  of  a city  of  the  third  class  is  quarantined  on  account  of 
smallpox  in  his  family,  and  is  unable  thereby  to  pursue  his  usual  work 
and  to  earn  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him, 
the  municipality  and  not  the  county,  must  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  emergency:  Comth.  vs.  County  Commissioners,  29  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  587 
(1904). 

When  the  school  directors  of  a tovmship  organize  themselves  into  a 
Board  of  Health,  under  Act  of  1899,  they  have  power  to  incur  necessary 
expense  for  the  care  of  victims  of  smallpox:  School  District  vs.  School 
District,  32  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  444  (1906);  but  a quarantine  guard  employed 
by  the  Board  for  a pest-house  established  by  it,  has  no  claim  against  the 
Poor  District  of  the  township  for  his  services:  Meteer  vs.  Poor  District, 
15  District  360  (1906); 
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And  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  same  act,  poor  officials  are  required  to 
relieve  persons  not  having  a settlement,  until  such  person  can  be  removed 
to  the  place  of  his  settlement.  There  can  be  ncr  recovery,  however,  for  relief 
furnished  a pauper  beyond  the  state,  even  if  the  pauper  had  a settlement 
here:  Williams  vs.  Mercer  County  Directors,  4 District  171  (1904).  See, 
however,  Huling  vs.  Overseers,  3 W.  & S.  367  (1842). 

The  district  in  which  a poor  person  having  no  legal  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  first  becomes  helpless  and  a fit  subject  for  relief, 
must  provide  the  same:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  114  Pa.  394  (1886). 

Overseers  are  bound  to  maintain  every  poor  person  within  their  districts 
not  having  a settlement  therein,  who  shall  apply  to  them  for  relief,  until 
he  can  be  removed  to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement;  and  if,  in  an  attempt 
so  to  remove  him,  he  be  left  in  a township  not  legally  chargeable  with  his 
support,  he  may  be  returned  to  the  township  where  he  first  became  charge- 
able: Kelly  Twp.  vs.  Union  Twp.,  5 W.  & S.  535  (1842);  Overseers  vs. 
Overseers,  9 Pa.  46  (1848);  Westmoreland  County  Directors  vs.  Murry, 
supra. 

The  township  where  a person  not  having  any  legal  settlement  in  the 
State,  first  becomes  disabled  by  a hurt,  is  liable  for  his  maintenance:  Over- 
seers vs.  Overseers,  10  Watts  360  (1840),  though  at  the  time  he  boarded  and 
lodged  in  another  district:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  114  Pa.  394;  but  this 
section  imposes  upon  the  poor  authorities  the  duty  to  be  reasonably  diligent 
in  ascertaining  clie  place  of  settlement  of  such  poor  persons  and  in  removing 
them  thereto;  and  unreasonable  delay  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
(for  a year  or  more)  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  reimbursement  for  the 
expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  such  poor  persons:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers, 
2 District  786  (1892);  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  Directors,  4 Super  Ct.  16 
(1897). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1885,  Section  1,  P.  L.  203  (3 
Purdon’s  Digest  3555,  PI.  39)  Overseers  may  contract  for  a house  or  lodging 
for  keeping,  maintaining  and  employing  such  poor  persons  of  the  districts, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  proper 
county,  may  purchase  suitable  real  estate  in  fee,  or  for  a term  of  years,  and 
improve  the  same  and  receive  the  benefit  of  their  work  and  labor  for  and 
towards  their  maintenance  and  support;  and  if  any  poor  person  shall 
refuse  to  be  kept  and  employed  in  such  house  or  upon  such  real  estate,  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  from  the  poor  officials  during  such  refusal, 
any  relief.  But  under  this  section  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  no  power 
to  remove  or  maintain  poor  persons  against  their  will,  in  the  poor-house 
or  other  charitable  institution  outside  of  the  poor  district  to  which  they 
belong:  Armstrong  vs.  Overseers,  10  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  337  (1891); 

But  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  must  be  a previous  order  of 
relief:  Kennedy  vs.  Poor  District,  15  Super  Ct.  1 (1900). 

By  the  Act  of  April  15, 1845,  Section  20,  P.  L.  470,  the  Overseers  of  York 
County  are  forbidden  to  sell  any  provisions  of  their  own  raising  to  the  alms- 
house and  hospital  of  said  County,  under  a penalty  of  $100. 
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By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1836,  Section  23,  P.  L.  546  (3 
Purdon’s  Digest  3555-56,  PL  42),  if  any  person  shall  come  out  of  any  city 
or  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  into  any  other  district,  and  shall  happen 
to  fall  sick  Of  die  before  he  have  gained  a settlement  therein,  so  that  he 
cannot  be  removed,  the  overseers  of  the  city  or  district  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  give  notice  to  the  guardians,  or  overseers  of  the  city 
or  district  where  such  a person  had  last  gained  a settlement,  or  to  one  of 
them,  of  the  name,  circumstances  and  condition  of  such  poor  person;  and 
if  guardians  or  overseers  to  whom  such  notice  shall  be  given,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  moneys  expended  for  the  use  of  such  poor  person,  and 
to  take  order  for  relieving  and  maintaining  him;  or  in  case  of  his  death 
before  such  notice  could  be  given,  shall,  on  request  made,  neglect  or  refuse 
to  pay  the  moneys  expended  in  maintaining  and  burying  such  poor  person; 
in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  county  where  such  poor  person  was  last  settled,  upon  complaint  to 
them  made,  to  compel  payment  by  such  guardians  or  overseers,  of  all  such 
sums  of  money  as  were  necessarily  expended  for  such  purpose,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  law,  in  case  of  a judgment  obtained  against  overseers. 

This  section  applies  only  to  cases  of  sudden  emergency:  Overseers  vs. 
Overseers,  20  Wkly.  Notes  307  (1887). 

If  a person  suddenly  falls  sick,  and  after  an  order  for  his  relief,  die, 
the  township  of  the  legal  settlement  is  liable  for  the  expenses  of  his  main- 
tenance and  burial:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  7 Watts  527  (1838);  Township 
vs.  Township,  50  Pa.  308  (1865); 

And  when  a pauper  chargeable  to  one  district,  wandered  into  another, 
and  was  taken  sick,  and  cared  for  at  a private  house,  and  died,  and  the 
poor  directors  of  the  place  where  she  died,  notified  those  of  her  settlement 
who  buried  her,  the  district  of  her  settlement  was  held  liable  for  the  reason- 
able costs  of  her  care,  and  the  bill  for  undertaker’s  services  in  preparing 
her  body  for  burial:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  8 Kulp  223  (1896); 

But  merejy  being  sick  in  a district  does  not  constitute  such  residence 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  Act:  Pickett  vs.  Poor  Directors,  3 Pa.  C.  C.  R. 
541  (1886). 

This  section  does  not  apply  when  the  pauper  can  be  removed:  Over- 
seers vs.  Overseers,  48  Pa.  402  (1865);  but  when  a pauper  dies  within  a 
week  after  the  order  of  relief  is  issued,  the  prima  facie  presumption  is  that 
he  could  not  be  removed:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  5 Watts,  527  (1838). 

The  Act  of  April  6,  1905,  Section  2,  P.  L.  113,  provides  that  in  case  any 
person  shall  have  no  settlem.ent  in  the  district  where  he  applies  for  relief, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  poor  officials,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  notify  the 
poor  officials  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  of  the  facts,  and  from  the  time 
of  such  notice,  the  cost  of  his  relief  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  district  of 
his  settlement. 

The  words,  “as  conveniently  may  be,”  mean  within  a reasonable  time: 
Poor  Directors  vs.  Worthington,  38  Pa.  160  (1861);  Overseers  vs.  Over- 
seers, 152  Do.  504  (1893). 
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If  the  pauper  die  suddenly,  within  a few  days  after  the  order  of  relief 
is  issued,  the  district  of  his  legal  settlement  is  liable  for  his  maintanence 
and  funeral  expenses,  though  the  notice  required  by  this  Act  was  not  given: 
Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  supra; 

But  there  can  be  no  recovery  unless  this  notice  is  given:  Poor  District 
vs.  Poor  District,  5 Luz.  L.  R.  107  (1883).  See  also  Poor  District  vs.  Arm- 
strong County,  31  Super  Ct.  386  (1906). 

When  the  relieving  district  delays  to  ascertain  the  legal  settlement  and 
give  the  notice  required  by  this  act,  it  cannot  recover  for  expenses  incurred 
during  the  period  of  delay:  Directors  vs.  Overseers,  4th  Lancaster  36  (1886) ; 
and  after  a delay  for  two  years,  recovery  will  be  barred  by  laches:  Poor 
District  vs.  Poor  District,  19  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  546  (1895);  Poor  District  vs. 
Directors,  4 Super  Ct.  16  (1897). 

A notice  sent  by  mail  is  not  sufficient,  without  proof  that  it  was  received: 
Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  5 Luz.  L.  R.  107  (1883). 

There  can  be  no  recovery  under  this  section  unless  the  petition  avers 
notice  or  demand  and  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay:  Overseer  vs.  Overseer, 
78  Pa.  301  (1875). 

Under  this  section  a recovery  may  be  had  for  a pauper’s  maintenance 
against  another  poor  district  refusing  to  receive  the  pauper  on  an  order  of 
removal:  Overseers  vs.  Poor  Directors,  44  Pa.  481  (1863); 

But  in  such  case  the  petition  must  aver  a demand  and  a refusal  to  pay: 
78  Pa.  301. 

The  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Quarter  Sessions  by  this  section,  to 
make  and  enforce  orders  under  the  Poor  Laws,  was  not  taken  away  by  the 
Act  of  June  8,  1893,  P.  L.  345:  Commissioners  vs.  Directors,  169  Pa.  116 
(1895). 

The  Quarter  Sessions  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  actions  involving 
the  settlement  of  paupers,  and  the  remedy  hereby  given  must  be  strictly 
pursued.  Recovery  over  cannot  be  had  before  a justice  of  the  peace:  Over: 
seers  vs.  Overseers,  2 Rawle  26  (1829). 

An  action  of  assumpsit  will  not  lie  in  Common  Pleas:  Directors  vs. 
Malany,  64  Pa.  144  (1870);  Township  vs.  Township,  66  Do.  63  (1870). 

This  section  does  not  apply  where  an  individual  seeks  to  be  reimbursed 
for  a pauper’s  relief:  such  an  action  may  be  brought  in  the  Common 
Pleas  (64  Pa.  1844),  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  such 
cases  would  seem  to  be  exclusive:  Redmond  vs.  Poor  District,  5 District 
731  (1896), 

Under  a local  act,  however,  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Fayette  County  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  claims  for  relief  furnished  to  paupers:  Campbell 
vs.  Grooms,  101  Pa.  481  (1882). 
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Charges  made  by  overseers  for  caring  for  a pauper  and  looking  for  evi- 
dence of  the  pauper’s  settlement,  cannot  be  allowed,  as  such  work  is  an 
incident  of  their  office  as  overseers:  Overseers  vs.  Poor  District,  3 Pack. 
L.  N.  154  (1897); 

And  under  this  section  an  attorney  tee  will  not  be  allowed  to  the  success- 
ful party  in  a removal  case:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  1 Lack.  L.  N. 
187  (1895);  or  in  a proceeding  to  obtain  reimbursement  from  the  district 
of  his  legal  settlement  (3  Lack.  L.  N.  954);  unless  that  district  has  promised 
to  pay  them:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  8 Kulp  223  (1836). 

When  a person  having  no  settlement  in  the  State  is  attacked  by  small- 
pox while  here  temporarily,  and  the  borough  in  which  he  thus  becomes  a 
charge  having  no  pest-house,  has  him  removed  to  the  county  almshouse, 
the  borough  is  liable  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  for  the  expenses  thus 
jucurred:  Poor  Directors  vs.  South  Bethlehem,  13  District  482  (1903); 

But  when,  through  carelessness,  a poor  district  obtains  from  a State 
hospital  for  the  insane, a pauper  settled  in  another  district,  and  maintains 
him  in  its  own  almshouse  for  six  years  before  discovering  its  mistake,  it 
is  a volunteer,  and  cannot  recover  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  from 
the  district  of  his  legal  settlement:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  Directors,  10 
Kulp  507  (1901). 

Poor  Directors  can  only  bind  the  county  or  their  district,  by  their 
contract,  when  they  are  lawfully  acting  as  a board  so  convened:  Nason 
vs.  Poor  Directors,  126  Pa.  445  (1889). 

One  of  the  important  things  which  poor  officials  can  do,  is  to  raise  a 
“watch  dog”  where  reasonably  necessary:  Sproat  vs.  Poor  Directors, 
145  Pa.  598  (1892). 

Where  a poor  person  having  no  settlement  in  this  State,  is  injured  in 
one  tovmship,  and  two  years  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  requires  public 
aid  in  another  township,  the  latter  poor  district  is  liable  for  his  care:  Poor 
District  vs.  Poor  District,  62  Super  Ct.  613. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  public  officers,  charged  with  disbursement 
of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  have  no  funds  out  of 
which  to  pay  damages  for  tort,  and  therefore  a recovery  can  have  no  pur- 
pose: Enders  vs.  Poor  Directors,  44  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  643  (1916). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1885,  Section  1,  P.  L.  184  (3 
Purden’s  Digest  3557,  P..  43,  in  all  counties  where  there  are  no  poor  or 
alm.shouses,  where  individuals  are  found  traveling  about  and  not  residents 
of  said  counties,  and  meet  with  accidents  or  injuries  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, so  as  to  render  them  either  temporarily  or  permanently  injured,  or 
a charge,  or  causing  their  death,  all  the  expenses  so  incurred  shall  be  borne 
by  the  county  in  which  said  accident  or  injury  or  death  may  have  occurred, 
and  not  by  the  boroughs  or  townships  wherein  said  accident  or  injury  or 
death  did  occur. 
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By  the  same  section,  boroughs  or  townships  are  required  to  take  tem- 
porary charge,  and  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  are  directed  to  be  paid 
or  refunded  by  the  counties  through  their  County  Commissioners. 

By  Section  2 of  the  same  act,  when  such  accidents  or  injury  or  death 
occurs,  any  individual  may  give  the  information  to  either  the  borough  or 
township  poor  authorities,  or  to  the  County  Commissioners,  or  to  their 
authorized  clerk,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  of  those  parties  so  informed, 
to  look  after  and  attend  to  the  same. 

By  Section  3 of  the  same  act,  a penalty  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  said 
officials  is  imposed,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  recovered  from  the  locality 
legally  liable. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  counties  which  have  a poor 
or  almshouse. 

This  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  one  injured  while  engaged  in  his 
legitimate  business,  though  on  the  first  day  of  his  employment:  Poor 
District  vs.  Potter  County,  1 District  637  (1892). 

The  Overseers  of  a borough  cannot  compel  the  county  to  pay  for  the 
relief  of  a poor  person  found  traveling  about,  if  his  sickness  be  produced 
from  no  injury  or  hurt  from  external  causes:  Overseers  vs.  Clarion  County 
1 Pa.  C.  C.  R.  593  (1886);  or  if  the  poor  person  becomes  sick  with  a contag- 
ious disease  (1  District  637). 

When  one  who  has  no  elgal  settlement  in  this  State,  but  is  temporarily 
here,  is  attacked  with  smallpox,  and  thus  becomes  in  need  of  aid  as  an  in- 
digent person,  and  the  borough  in  which  he  thus  becomes  a charge  having 
no  pesthouse,  for  quarantine,  he  is  removed  to  the  county  almshouse, 
at  the  instance  of  the  physician  for  the  indigent  poor  in  that  district,  the 
directors  of  the  poor  may  recover  from  the  borough  the  expenses  incurred 
<13  District  482). 

The  Act  of  March  6, 1903,  Section  1,  P.  L.  18  (3  Purden’s  Digest  3557-58, 
PI.  48)  directs  the  authorities  to  provide  for  all  needy  sick  and  injured 
indigent  person  or  persons,  with  necessary  support,  shelter,  medicine, 
medical  attendance,  nursing,  and  in  case  of  death,  burial,  whether  said 
needy  sick  and  injured  person  or  persons  have  a legal  settlement  in  the 
poor  district  in  which  they  thus  require  assistance,  or  not;  but  if  such  in- 
digent person  or  persons  have  no  known  legal  settlement  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officials  to  notify  the  Commissioners 
of  the  county  where  such  relief  is  asked  or  required,  of  the  necessity  for  such 
relief  to  such  persons,  and  from  and  after  such  notice  the  expense  of  relief 
or  burial  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  poor  district  furnishing 
the  same  is  located;  or  in  their  discretion  the  Commissioners  of  such  county 
may  take  charge  of  such  indigent  person  or  persons,  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary relief  or  burial  at  the  expense  of  the  county;  and  the  right  of  recovery 
for  the  expense  of  the  county  is  given  to  the  poor  district,  and  express 
provision  made  that  the  want  of  an  order  of  relief  or  approval  order  shall 
not  be  a bar  to  recovery. 
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The  Act  of  June  13,  1836,  Section  8,  P.  L.  542  (3  Purdon’s  Digest  3558. 
PI.  52)  provides,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  overseers  of  every  district,  with 
the  approbation  and  consent  of  two  or  more  magistrates  of  the  same  county,, 
to  put  out  as  apprentices,  all  poor  children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  by 
the  said  magistrates  found  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them,  so  as  the  time 
or  term  of  years  of  such  apprenticeship,  if  a male,  do  expire  at  or  before 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  if  a female,  at  or  before  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

The  consent  of  the  magistrates  must  be  a joint  act;  separate  consents, 
without  conferring  together,  give  no  authority:  Ex  parte  McDonald,  4 
Luz.  L.  R.  255  (1875). 

By  special  acts.  Directors  in  Washington  and  Delaware  Counties,  and 
in  Pittsburgh,  may  bind  out  any  poor  persons  without  the  concurrence  of 
justices  of  the  peace. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  infant  should  join  in  the  indenture:  Comth. 
vs.  Jones,  3 S.  & R.  158  (1817);  and  he  may  sue  personally  for  a breach, 
though  not  a formal  party:  Pollock  vs.  Chapman,  8 Wkly.  Notes  433  (1880). 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  parents  should  join  in  the  indenture,  though 
their  consent  is  necessary  to  a valid  assignment:  Comth.  vs.  Jones,  supra. 

Cities  of  the  first  class,  by  their  guardians  of  the  poor,  have  authority 
to  bind  out  a child  who  has  received  such  public  assistance  from  their  out- 
door officers,  although  not  in  the  almshouse  or  childrens’  asylum:  Comth. 
vs.  Farley,  3 Clarke  49  (1845). 

Poor  officials  cannot  bind  out  a child  who  has  no  legal  settlement  in 
the  county:  Comth.  vs.  Jennings,  1 Bro.  197  (1810);  Ex  parte  McDonald, 
supra. 

A child  who  is  not  a public  charge,  cannot  be  bound  out:  Comth.  vs. 
Martin,  1 Pearson  30  (1852):  Comth.  vs.  Williams,  14  Lane.  Bar  16  (1882). 

Where  both  parents  are  living,  and  able  to  support  a child,  he  cannot 
be  declared  to  be  a pauper  under  the  “poor  acts”:  Ex  parte  McDonald, 
supra. 

Guardians  cannot  bind  out  a child  that  has  grandparents  of  ability  to 
maintain  it:  Whiting’s  case,  3 Pittsburgh  129  (1869);  but  the  statement 
of  the  next  of  kin  chargeable  with  the  support  of  a child,  that  he  is  unable 
to  support  it,  is  conclusive  on  habeas  corpus,  as  to  the  validity  of  an  inden- 
ture, made  by  the  overseers  on  the  strength  of  that  statement:  Comth.  vs. 
Miller,  8 Pa.  C.  C.  R.  525  (1890). 

When  an  indenture  under  this  Acc  is  vacated  on  habeas  corpus,  the  m.inor 
will  be  allowed  to  choose  with  whom  he  will  live:  Comth.  vs.  Martin, 
supra;  unless  too  young  to  exercise  proper  discretion:  Comth.  vs.  Airey, 

5 Kulp  83  (1887). 

By  section  6 of  the  same  Act  (3  Purdon’s  Digest  3559,  PI.  54),  no  person 
shall  be  entered  on  the  poor-book  of  any  district,  or  receive  relief  from  any 
overseers,  before  such  person,  or  someone  in  his  behalf,  shall  have  procured 
an  order  from  two  magistrates  of  the  county  for  the  same. 
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In  ordinary  cases  the  poor  district  cannot  be  charged  with  the  expense 
of  relieving  a pauper  unless  an  order  of  relief  be  first  obtained:  Overseers 
vs.  Baker’s  Exes.,  2 Watts  280  (1834);  Blakeslee  vs.  Poor  Directors,  102 
Do.  274  (1882);  Kennedy  vs.  Poor  District,  15  Super  Ct.  1 (1900).  And 
as  the  order  is  jurisdictional,  the  question  of  tne  want  of  an  order  or  of  a 
proper  order,  may  be  raised  at  any  time:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  10  Pa. 
C.  C.  R.  245  (1889);  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  4 Pa.  J.  L.  Rep. 
153  (1905);  and  this  requirement  was  not  done  away  with  by  the  Act  of 
May  13,  1879,  Sec.  1,  P.  L.  59,  except  as  to  the  districts  specified  in  that 
Act:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  3 Pa.  C.  C.  R.  643  (1887).  But  the  by  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  January  25,  1853,  Sec.  1,  P.  L.  12,  this  section  was 
repealed  as  to  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny. 

An  order  of  relief  must  precede  an  order  of  removal:  Overseers  vs. 
Overseers,  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  Super  Ct.  516  (1897),  affirmed  in 
188  Pa.  373.  In  cases  of  emergency,  however,  relief  must  precede  the  order, 
and  the  district  will  be  liable  without  a previous  order:  Directors  vs. 
Murray,  32  Pa.  178  (1858).  And  one  who  provides  burial  for  a pauper  in 
case  of  emergency,  may  recover  funeral  expenses  on  obtaining  order  of 
approval:  Poor  Directors  vs.  Wallace,  8 W.  & S.  94  (1844);  but  in  such 
cases  one  of  the  overseers  or  directors  should,  if  practicable,  give  an  order 
to  the  person  furnishing  the  relief:  Jenkins  Twp.  Poor  Directors’  case,  1 
Kulp  111  (1880);  and  an  order  of  approval  should  subsequently  be  obtained: 
Poor  Directors  vs.  Wallace,  supra. 

An  order  of  approval  is  essential  to  recovery  by  an  individual  for  relief 
furnished  in  an  emergency:  Gibson  vs.  Poor  District,  122  Pa.  557  (1887). 
A delay  of  five  years  in  securing  an  order  of  approval  is  such  laches  as  will 
defeat  the  right  of  recovery:  Roney  vs.  Poor  Directors,  1 Montgonery  9 
(1884);  but  a delay  of  two  years  will  not  necessarily  bar  recovery:  Poor 
Directors  vs.  Worthington,  38  Pa.  160;  contra,  however,  in  Poor  District 
vs.  Poor  Directors,  4 Super  Ct.  16  (1897). 

Orders  for  relief  may  be  made  by  a single  justice  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Schuylkill  and  Somerset,  by  special  acts.  In  other  counties 
an  order  signed  by  a single  justice,  is  ineffective:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers, 

7 District  601  (1898).  The  pauper  need  not  be  examined,  however,  in  the 
presence  of  both  magistrates:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  Asylum,  167  Pa. 
254  (1895);  and  it  seems  that  they  need  not  confer  together:  Overseers 
vs.  Sayre,  4 Walker  128  (1884). 

It  is  immaterial  that  one  or  both  of  the  magistrates  are  of  the  district 
to  be  affected:  Ross  Poor  District,  3 Kulp  198  (1884).  Or  of  the  district 
from  which  the  pauper  has  been  removed,  if  in  the  same  county:  Overseers 
vs.  Overseers,  48  Pa.  402  (1865).  Or  a director  of  the  asylum  to  which  the 
order  is  granted  (167  Pa.  254). 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  must  be  strictly  complied  with,  and  the 
justices  have  no  power  to  delegate  their  judgment  to  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor;  and  an  order  for  relief  which  shows  on  its  face  that  the  two  justices 
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who  issued  it  did  not  adjudicate  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  paupers, 
that  they  directed  the  overseers  to  furnish  relief  if  they  found  the  alleged 
paupers’  circumstances  to  be  as  represented,  is  invalid,  and  creates  no  lia- 
bility on  the  township  in  which  the  alleged  paupers  resided  at  the  time  of 
the  order,  nor  upon  the  district  to  which  they  are  subsequently  removed; 
and  the  objection  to  such  an  order  may  be  taken  at  any  time,  since  the  want 
of  jurisdiction  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  record:  Poor  Directors  vs  Poor 
Directors,  25  Super  Ct.  595  (1904).  The  order  should  be  directed  to  the 
district  where  the  pauper  is  chargeable:  Glenwood  vs.  Carbondale,  4 C.  P. 
Rep.  92  (1887).  Mere  formal  defects,  however,  will  not  invalidate  an  order: 
Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  3 Pa.  C.  C.  R.  643  (1887),  and  no  fi.xed  weekly  sum 
need  be  stated  in  the  order:  Overseers  vs.  Orerseers,  2 Yates  164  (1796). 
An  order  of  relief  may,  however,  be  impeached  for  fraud,  but  the  pauper’s 
declarations  at  the  time  are  admissible  to  show  that  it  was  issued  in  good 
faith:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  95  Pa.  269  (1880). 

The  district  to  which  the  order  of  relief  is  directed,  must  maintain  the 
pauper  and  look  to  the  district  of  his  legal  settlement  for  reimbursement: 
Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  48  Pa.  402  (1865);  Overseers  vs.  Sayre,  4 Walker, 
supra. 

The  order  is  conclusive  of  the  correctness  of  a bill  rendered  for  emergency 
services:  Neale  vs.  Overseers,  3 District  9 (1893).  No  appeal  lies  from  an 
order  of  maintenance:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  2 Watts  43  (1833);  but  a 
certiorari  will  lie:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  7 Watts  527  (1838). 

But  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  13,  1879,  Sec.  1,  P.  L.  59  (3 
Purdon’s  Digest  3560,  PI.  55),  poor  officials  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant 
relief  without  order  of  the  justices,  where  they  are  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  may  enter  upon  the  poor-book,  grant  relief  to, 
or  admit  to  the  poor-house  of  his  proper  district,  any  poor  or  indigent  person 
or  persons  entitled  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  such  aid  for  relief. 
But  the  operation  of  this  act  is  limited  to  districts  where  overseers  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions;  consequently  only  repeals  pro 
tanta  the  Act  of  June  13,  1836,  Section  6:  Overseers  vs.  Overseers,  3 Pa. 
C.  C.  R.  643  (1887). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1893,  Section  1,  P.  L.  116  (3 
Purdon’s  Digest  3560,  PL  57),  no  poor  district  is  liable  to  a person  affording 
relief  more  than  ten  days  preceding  order  of  relief. 

No  recovery  can  be  had  against  a poor  district  for  board  furnished  an 
alleged  pauper  where  it  is  not  shown  that  the  order  of  relief  had  been 
granted,  or  that  there  was  an  emergency  calling  for  such  relief:  Kennedy 
vs.  Poor  District,  15  Super  Ct.  1 (1900). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  7,  1907,  Section  1,  P.  L.  170  (5 
Purdon’s  Digest  5841,  PI.  5)  poor  districts  are  required  to  provide  all  persons 
who  may  apply  for  aid  in  their  several  districts,  who  may  be  bitten  by  dogs 
or  ocher  animals  suffering  from  hydrophobia  or  rabies,  with  the  proper 
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medical  attention,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  person 
or  persons  so  bitten,  which  medical  attention  may  include  the  treatment 
known  as  the  Pasteur  treatment.  See  Alexander  vs.  Poor  District,  63 
Super  Ct.  366  (1916). 

This  amends  Section  1 of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1905,  P.  L.  92.  Under  the 
Act  of  May  31,  1905,  P.  L.  92,  poor  districts  are  not  liable  for  expenses  of 
such  medical  service  where  the  treatment  is  not  made  under  their  direction 
or  with  the  assent  of  the  directors,  or  where  no  application  has  been  made 
to  them  to  secure  the  same,  and  before  recovery  can  be  had,  the  expenses 
must  have  been  actually  paid:  Kochenaur  vs.  Poor  Directors,  16  District 
581  (1906). 

The  Act  of  April  22,  1913,  P.  L.  Ill,  provides  for  necessary  medical 
attention  to  indigent  persons  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  hydrophobia  or  rabies,  after  having  been  bitten  by  an  animal 
believed  to  be  suffering  therefrom;  repealing  all  prior  acts  relating  thereto, 
and  providing  for  the  payment  of  e.xpenses  for  such  treatment  heretofore 
incurred  in  good  faith. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1907,  Section  1,  P.  L.  285  (5 
Purdon’s  Digest  5841,  PI.  6)  provision  is  made  that  wherever  any  head 
of  a family  or  person  shall  be  quarantined  by  any  authority  because  of  any 
infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  by  reason  of  such  quarantine  such  per- 
son becomes  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  treatment  of 
his  family  or  himself  during  the  period  of  quarantine,  he  shall  be  considered 
a “poor  person”  or  a “needy  and  indigent”  poor  person,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  “poor  laws”  of  this  Commonwealth. 

There  is  no  repealing  clause  in  the  Act  of  May  28,  1907,  and  it  does  not 
specifically  fix  any  liability  upon  any  district  or  municipality  for  the  expense 
of  maintaining  such  quarantined  persons.  It  simply  fixes  the  legal  status 
of  a party  during  the  period  of  quarantine,  as  a person  within  the  meaning 
of  the  “poor  laws,”  leaving  the  method  of  procuring  relief  unchanged 
from  what  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Act:  Brown  vs.  Gahring,  18 
District  516  (1908).  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  to  bring  quarantined  persons 
while  suffering  from  a temporary  disability,  to  supporc  themselves  within 
the  provisions  of  the  poor  laws,  entitling  the  indigent  poor  to  relief. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1909,  Section  1,  P.  L.  307 
(Purdon’s  Digest  5841,  PI.  7)  provision  is  made,  where  any  person  who 
shall  come  out  of  any  city,  borough,  cownship  or  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  into  any  other  municipality,  and  shall  happen  to  fall  sick  of  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  before  he  shall  have  gained  a settlement 
therein,  the  bureau  of  health,  board  of  health  or  board  of  school  directors 
of  such  municiaplity,  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  notice 
to  the  bureau  of  health,  board  of  health  or  board  of  school  directors  ofthe 
municipality  where  such  sick  person  has  last  gained  a settlement,  or  to  one 
of  them,  the  name,  circumstances  and  condition  of  such  sick  person.  And 
i/  they  to  whom  such  notice  shall  be  given  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  repay 
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the  moneys  necessarily  expended  for  the  use  of  such  sick  person-  and  to 
take  charge  of  relieving  and  maintaining  him,  or  shall,  on  request  made, 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  money  expended  in  maintaining  such  sick  person, 
jurisdiction  is  given  to  recover  the  same  by  law. 

By  Section  2 of  the  same  act,  all  persons  falling  sick  of  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  excepting  those  entitled  to  relief  under  the  existing 
“poor  laws,”  shall  bear  and  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  such  sickness, 
except  expense  of  quarantine,  and  provision  is  made  for  their  recovery  by 
law,  provided,  however,  the  expense  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor  person  sick  wich  a contagious  or  infectious  disease  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  Board  of  Health  or 
Board  of  School  Directors. 

The  Act  of  April  6,  1905,  Section  2,  P.  L.  113  (5  Purdon’s  Digest  5841 , 
PI.  14),  provides  where  a person  shall  have  no  settlement  in  the  district 
where  he  applies  for  relief,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  poor  officials,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  notify  the  poor  officials  of  the  place  of  his  settlement 
of  the  facts,  and  from  the  time  of  such  notice  the  cost  of  his  relief  shall  be 
charged  to  the  district  of  his  settlement.  If  the  poor  officials  refuse  or 
neglect  to  receive  him,  the  poor  officials  furnishing  such  relief  may  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of  the  poor  officials  furnishing 
such  relief,  and  ask  for  a citation  to  the  poor  officials  refusing  or  neglecting, 
requiring  them  to  appear  before  such  Court,  etc. 

Subsequent  sections  of  the  same  act  provide  for  the  service  of  citation, 
costs,  expenses  and  charges;  and  the  payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  a 
deceased  indigent  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  deals 
solely  with  the  removal  of  a living  indigent  person;  Poor  District  vs.  Poor 
Directors,  36  Pa.  C.  C.  R.  74  (1909). 

This  Act  and  that  of  April  6, 1905,  P.  L.  115,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
are  to  be  construed  in  pari  materia  as  one  law,  and  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  each.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  these 
acts  on  the  same  day,  was  to  provide  alternative  remedies  or  modes  of  ob- 
taining orders  for  removal — one  by  petitiomto  the  Quarter  Sessions;  the 
other  by  proceedings  before  a justice,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1836, 
wffiich  was  not  repealed  thereby:  Poor  District  vs.  Poor  District,  16  Dis- 
trict, 384  (1906).  The  word  “may”  as  used  in  this  act  does  not  unavoidably 
imply  a denial  of  any  procedure;  neither  does  the  word  “shall,”  in  the  direc- 
tion to  said  Court  to  determine  the  matter,  necessarily  confine  such  power 
to  that  tribunal:  last  recited  authorities. 

Section  4 of  the  same  act,  P.  L.  114  (5  Purdon’s  Digest  5843)  provides 
for  relief  and  maintenance  by  relations,  and  a forfeiture  for  failure,  and  also 
provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  poor  officials  to  make  applications 
to  the  Court  by  petition,  under  oath,  setting  forth  the  necessary  faces  in 
such  case. 


The  Act  of  April  6,  1905,  Section  1,  P.  L.  115  (5  Purdon’s  Digest  5843, 
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PI.  20),  provides  that  on  complaint  of  overseers  a magistrate  may  issue  a 
warrant  or  order  for  removal. 

The  Act  of  April  20,  1911,  P.  L.  66,  provides  for  the  burial  of  indigent 
persons  whose  bodies  are  unclaimed  and  are  unfit  for  anatomical  purposes, 
and  their  duties  in  relation  to  the  same,  limiting  the  expense  of  burial  to 
$20,  which  amount,  by  the  Act  of  May  23,  1913,  P.  L.  305,  was  increased 
to  $35.  The  Act  of  June  3,  1911,  P.  L.  649,  empowers  the  proper  officials 
of  the  several  poor  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  their  discretion,  to 
appropriate  money  to  corporations  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting, 
relieving  and  giving  medical  care  and  attention  to  the  pauper  injured 
or  sick. 

The  Act  of  June  9,  1911,  P.  L.  865,  related  to  the  settlement  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  all  officers  elected  or  appointed,  of  poor  districts,  inter 
alia,  prescribing  the  time  for  such  settlements  and  audits,  for  the  matters 
to  be  contained  in  the  report  of  settlement  and  audit,  for  the  filing  of  said 
report  of  the  Clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  for  appeals. 

The  Act  of  June  19,  1911,  P.  L.  1052,  fixes  the  time  for  the  election  of 
directors  or  overseers  of  the  several  poor  districts,  and  their  terms  of  office, 
and  extends  the  terms  of  office  of  those  now  in  office,  where  such  term  will 
expire  upon  any  day  after  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  even  numbered 
years. 

The  Act  of  June  21,  1911,  P.  L.  1111,  authorizes  poor  districts  to  acquire 
lands,  supply,  erect  and  equip  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  in- 
digent persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

The  Act  of  May  8,  1913,  P.  L.  174,  authorizes  and  empowers  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  any  two  or  more  districts  in  any  county  not  having  a 
county  poor  house,  with  approval  of  the  Court,  to  unite  in  the  leasing  or 
purchase  of  real  estate,  and  erection  of  buildings  for  the  care  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  of  such  district;  authorizes  the  overseers  of  such  districts 
to  issue  bonds  therefor,  and  provide  for  the  equipment,  maintenance  and 
regulation  of  such  poor  house. 

The  Act  of  May  23,  1913,  P.  L.  297,  regulates  certain  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  inmates  in  county  poor  houses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
in  counties  containing  less  than  150,000  inhabitants. 

The  Act  of  June  25,  1913,  P.  L.  564,  provides  that  the  real  estate  of  any 
pauper  liable  for  the  expense  of  his  support  and  maintenance  and  burial, 
and  provides  a method  for  collection  of  such  claims,  and  the  duties  of  the 
overseers  in  collecting  them. 

The  Act  of  April  21,  1915,  P.  L.  162,  relates  to  appeals  from  the  reports 
of  auditors  of  poor  districts,  inter  alia,  and  provides  that  the  figures  and 
facts  found  and  stated  by  the  auditors  in  their  report  of  audit,  shall  be  taken 
as  prima  facie  correct,  as  against  any  such  officer,  and  the  burden  shall 
be  upon  each  officer  whose  accounts  are  in  question,  of  establishing  the 
credits  to  which  he  shall  be  entitled. 
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The  Act  of  April  26,  i917,  P.  L.  106,  authorizes  trustees  of  the  insane, 
or  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  provide  a building  or  rooms  for 
the  care,  treatment  ani  maintenance  of  persons  temporarily  mentally 
deranged. 

The  Act  of  May  17, 1917,  P.  L.  223,  authorizes  overseers  and  directors 
to  enter  into  contract!  with  certain  associations  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  indigent  d<af  an.Mumb  persons. 

The  Act  of  June  28  1917,  P.  L.  651,  confers  upon  poor  districts  the  power 
to  take  land  for  thf  erection  of  building,  or  for  farming  purposes,  and 
provides  a method  br  the  ascertainment  of  damages  in  connection  there- 
with. 

The  Act  of  July!,  1917,  P.  L.  734,  authorizes  the  directors  and  overseers 
and  other  officers  hiving  charge  of  the  poor  and  the  poor  districts,  together 
with  their  solicitor, steward,  or  superintendent,  and  other  executive  officer, 
to  attend  the  annial  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  thereof. 

The  Act  of  Jiiy  18,  1917,  P.  L.  1083,  empowers  certain  poor  districts 
having  a population  of  between  100,000  and  150,000,  to  purchase  poor 
farms,  and  provdes  the  manner  in  which  such  purchasing  shall  be  made, 
and  the  mortgap’ng  of  such  poor  farms  to  secure  any  part  of  the  purchase 
price  thereof. 

By  the  Act  of  April  18,  1919,  P.  L.  74,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are 
authorized  to  lecree  the  sale  of  real  estate  held  for  poor  purposes  in  the 
several  poor  dstricts  of  the  Commonwealth,  having  a population  of  less 
than  150,000  iihabitants,  whether  the  title  to  such  property  is  held  by  the 
poor  district  cr  reserved  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
district,  and  'roviding  for  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

By  the  Act>f  May  27, 1919,  P.  L.  303,  township  poor  districts  are  author- 
ized to  transfe  unexpended  funds  of  the  district  to  the  towsnhip  school 
district,  havinj  no  apparent  or  prospective  use  for  the  same  for  poor  pur- 
poses, because  3f  the  absence  of  poor  in  the  poor  district  who  are  public 
charges,  providng  the  assent  of  the  electors  of  the  poor  district  is  obtained, 
as  provided  bythe  act. 

By  the  Act  if  March  30,  1921,  No.  32,  directors  of  the  poor  in  poor  dis- 
tricts coextensiie  with  the  county,  are  declared  to  be  county  officers. 

By  the  Act  (f  May  5,  1921,  No.  179,  provisions  are  made  for  the  burial 
of  the  bodies  d indigent  persons  by  certain  poor  districts,  limiting  the 
expense  to  not  less  than  $60  nor  more  than  $75. 

By  the  Act  f May  5,  1921,  No.  185,  poor  districts  coextensive  with 
counties  of  the  fist  class,  by  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
are  authorized  t sell  real  estate  no  longer  suitable  for  the  support,  main- 
tenance and  empDyment  of  the  poor,  and  to  purchase  such  other  real  estate 
as  may  be  necesary  therefor,  and  to  construct  thereon  such  buildings  as 
may  be  necessar^to  equip  and  furnish  the  same,  and  validating  the  citle 
to  real  estate  heetofore  purchased  by  such  directors. 
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By  the  Act  of  May  12,  1921,  No.  246,  poor  dstricts  in  counties  of  the 
sixth  class  are  to  managed,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  county  commiss- 
ioners, and  the  present  poor  districts  are  abolished  and  their  property  is 
transferred. 

By  the  Act  of  May  16,  1921,  No.  281,  counties  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  classes  are  authorized  to  purchae  land  and  erect  and 
improve  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a horn;  for  indigent  orphans 
and  certain  incorrigible  indigent,  dependent  and  ne^ected  children,  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance,  regulation,  and  for  comnittments  thereto  by 
Juvenile  Courts,  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  couity  commissioners. 

. (Note:  This  bill  was  passed  because  the  earlier  act  of  lune  13,  1883,  P.  L. 
Ill,  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Idwards,  of  Lacka. 
County,  in  the  case  of  Harris  vs.  Bradford  County  Commissioners,  just 
reported  in  30  District,  page  834).  This  is  a very  importint  bill  to  counties 
where  the  conditions  are  as  they  exist  in  Bradford  Couity  at  the  present 
time. 

By  the  Act  of  May  17,  1921,  No.  317,  the  Act  of  Junel,  1885,  P.  L.  62, 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  naintenance  of  a 
Home  for  Disabled  and  Indigent  Soldiers  and  Sailors  d Pennsylvania” 
is  amended. 

By  the  Act  of  May  20,  1921,  No.  370,  provision  is  male  for  the  care, 
training  and  maintenance  of  certain  children  by  the  sweral  counties, 
authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  establish  and  mantain  separate 
or  joint  county  industrial  homes  for  such  purpose,  and  -equiring  poor 
authorities  to  place  children  of  certain  ages  with  families  orin  institutions, 
providing  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  certain  children  n such  homes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  and  prohibiting  the  receiving  and  detaining 
of  children  in  almshouses  and  poor-houses,  and  validatiig  similar  acts 
heretofore  performed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  several  ounties. 

By  the  Act  of  May  24, 1921,  No.  393,  the  directors  of  theDoor  of  Jenkins 
Township,  Pittston  City  and  Pittston  Township,  in  Lzerne  County, 
were  authorized  to  acquire  property  to  erect  and  equip  anasylum  for  the 
insane,  and  to  levy  taxes  and  borrow  money  therefor. 

By  the  Act  of  May  24,  1921,  No.  401,  provision  is  nade  for  county 
poor  districts  in  counties  of  the  seventh  class,  for  their  maiagement,  direc- 
tion and  control  by  the  county  commissioners,  defining  heir  powers  and 
duties,  imposing  certain  duties  upon  county  officials,  abolihing  the  present 
poor  districts,  and  transferring  their  properties. 

By  the  Act  of  May  25,  1921,  No.  425,  a Department  t Public  Welfare 
is  created.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  Committe  on  Lunacy  and 
the  present  Labor  Commission  are  abolished,  and  all  oicers  thereunder, 
and  all  their  powers  are  vested  in  the  Department  of  Pubh  Welfare,  requir- 
ing all  reports,  notices  or  matters  heretofore  required  t be  made,  given 
or  submitted  to  them  respectively,  are  now  to  be  made,  (ven  or  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  and  providing  pnalties.  This  bill 
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provides  that  the  Department  shall  have  supervision,  inter  alia,  over  the 
houses,  or  places  within  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  any  person  of  un- 
sound mind  is  detained,  whevener  the  occupant  or  owner  of  the  house, 
or  person  having  charge  of  the  lunatic  receives  any  compensation  for  the 
custody,  control  or  attendance,  other  than  as  an  attendant  or  nurse,  and 
also  of  all  institutions,  houses,  or  places,  in  which  more  than  one  such 
person  is  detained,  with  or  without  compensation  paid  for  custody  or  attend- 
ance; also  over  all  county  prisons  and  all  hospitals,  almshouses,  or  poor- 
houses  maintained  by  any  county,  city,  borough,  township  or  poor  district 
of  this  Commonwealth;  also  over  all  institutions,  associations,  and  societies 
within  this  Commonwealth,  into  whose  care  the  custody  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  or  neglected  children  may  be  committed,  and  all  houses  and 
places  maintained  by  such  institutions,  associations  or  societies  in  which 
such  children  may  be  kept  or  detained;  providing  also,  for  the  transfer 
of  insane  and  certain  other  persons  from  one  place  or  institution  to  another; 
the  discharge  of  insane  persons;  to  investigate  the  residence  of  non-resident 
insane  persons;  required  to  make  visitations  and  examinations;  gives  power 
of  appointment  of  a board  of  three  or  more  members  in  any  county,  to  act 
without  compensation,  as  a board  of  visitors. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  acts  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  too  long  to  give  you  here  all  of  its  details,  but  I recommend 
that  all  poor  officials  shall  give  it  their  careful  consideration  and  attention. 

After  all  of  these  authorities,  indicating  what  poor  officials  can  do  and 
what.They  cannot  do,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  have  authority 
to  do  many  things  which  are  not  particularly  defined  by  any  law,  statute 
or  decision;  that  these  officials  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  at  least  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  honest,  and  they  must  necessarily  have  the  legal  right  to 
exercise  their  good  judgment.  Therefore  our  Courts  have  properly  held  that 

poor  officials  have  a discretionary  power  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties  which,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  cannot  be  interfered  with  even  by 
the  Court:  County  Auditor’s  Report,  12  Lancaster  409.  And  also,  the  poor 
officials  will  be  presumed  to  have  acted  within  the  scope  of  their  powers, 
and  if  they  furnish  treatment  to  persons  not  entitled  to  it,  they  are  answer- 
able  for  a breach  of  their  duty  to  the  district  officially  represented  by  them: 
Alexander  Poor  District  63,  Super  Ct.  356  (1916). 

President  White:  We  have  surely  been  favored  this  morning  with 

splendid  papers  from  the  law  standpoint.  It  is  something  when  it  goes 
into  print  that  we  can  all  digest  and  read  at  our  leisure. 

President  White:  Miss  Alice  K.  Negley,  Actuary,  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  “Child- 
hood and  Child  Psychology.’’ 
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CHILDHOOD  AND  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 
ALICE  K.  NEGLEY,  PITTSBURGH 

In  approaching  a subject  such  as  this,  we  are  constrained  to  pause  a 
little  to  tread  softly,  reverently,  for  we  are  seeking  to  come  into  touch 
with  something  from  out  of  the  Infinite,  something  that  evades  close 
acquaintanceship,  unless  we  first  absolve  ourselves/from  any  preconceived 
determinations,  or  dogmatic  fancies,  in  beginning  our  quest.  We  cannot 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  mind,  of  our  psychic  being,  by  whose  action 
personality  is  created.  It  is  an  intangible  thing — perhaps  akin  to  the  elec- 
tric spark,  a resultant  of  the  coming  together  of  two  forces  in  the  physical 
brain.  We  must  await  the  answer  of  scientists  to  this  query,  but,  meanwhile, 
we  do  know  that  mental  behavior  can  be  minutely  studied  and  analyzed, 
and  that,  by  right  or  wrong  methods  of  treatment,  the  individual  mind  can 
be  greatly  influenced.  The  old  question  as  to  whether  mind  is  really  matter, 
and  dies  within  us,  or  whether  all  matter  is  a fabrication  of  the  mind,  gave 
our  ancient  philosophers  many  a pleasant  hour’s  argument,  but  it  need 
concern  us  little  here.  We  know  that  mind  exists,  and  that  much  misery 
and  wrong  can  be  averted  by  its  proper  molding. 

Psychology  as  a scientific  study  has  changed  radically  in  the  last  two 
decades.  No  longer  do  we  consider  it  an  abstract  and  detached  science, 
having  no  concern  with  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  a series  of  treatises  upon  the 
different  functions  of  the  mind,  regardless  of  any  plan  for  utilizing  the  knowl- 
edge gained.  Freud’s  extreme  theories  of  psycho-anaylsis,  in  1880,  opened 
up  a vista  of  possibilities  which  has  given  to  his  successors  an  impulse  to 
look  into  the  practical  side  of  psychology,  and  our  psychological  clinics 
are  one  result.  The  last  decade  has  brought  applied  psychology  into  such 
widespread  favor  that  we  begin  to  feel  that  no  serious  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  can,  or  should,  proceed  without  its  use.  Munsterberg, 
of  Harvard,  has  said,  “Our  social  difficulties  are  ultimately  dependent 
upon  mental  conditions  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up  with  the  methods  of 
modern  psychology.” 

There  is  a current  belief  that  we  come  into  being  in  this  world  sinfully 
inclined.  Perhaps  a better  way  to  put  it  would  be  that  we  come  with  a 
mental  ego,  that,  as  yet,  knows  no  law.  nor  does  it  know  any  need  for  law. 
Everything  is  to  be  learned.  Many  things  are  learned,  alas,  very  imperfectly, 
some  important  things  never,  and  to  this  latter  fact,  we  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve, rather  than  to  any  natural  sinfulness,  are  to  be  credited  the  wrongs 
that  we  commit. 

I fancy  that,  to  the  infant  mind,  our  world  is  as  a great  mist  surrounding 
him,  in  which  he  knows  only  to  seek  mere  creature  comfort.  Out  of  the 
mist  emerges  first  the  image  of  his  mother’s  face,  accompanied  by  her 
loving  touch,  which  formerly  has  been  vaguely  connected  with  the  sense  of 
animal  comfort  that  he  felt.  Now  he  realizes,  at  first  faintly,  that  the  face 
and  touch  must  be  connected  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  same  comfort- 
ing touch,  combined  with  a new  face  often  fails  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
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nursery,  as  we  all  know.  Just  here,  I suspect,  is  where  the  child’s  training 
should  begin.  It  is  a wise  mother,  or  foster-mother,  who  does  not  learn 
to  say  with  a touch  of  pride,  in  those  first  few  months,  “The  baby  will  not 
stay  with  anyone  but  me.”  Crying,  the  infant’s  only  weapon  of  defense, 
is  often  carried  over  into  childhood,  and  used  as  a good  tool  for  getting  things 
that  have  been  denied.  If  we  were  all  \vdse  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
have  a child  learn  that  nothing  happens  as  a result  of  unnecessary  tears, 
many  uTong  decisions  might  be  saved  later.  Some  of  the  scientists  of  today 
are  advocating  that  we  teach  a child  in  his  first  year  many  of  the  things 
now  left  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  They  believe  that  much 
mental  discipline  and  growth  are  wasted  in  allowing  the  baby  mind  to 
occupy  itself  aimlessly.  In  response  to  this  suggestion,  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  not  long  ago,  inserted  a squib,  depicting  the  advanced  infant*  of 
six  months,  playing  dominoes  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  calling  between 
plays,  “Hurry  out  here,  pop.  The  home  brew’s  boiling  over.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  never  attain  to  just  such  a high  state  of  training  as  this, 
but,  undoubtedly  something  more  could  be  done  in  teaching  fundamental 
virtues  to  the  child  under  kindergarten  age.  Many  mothers  do  indeed 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  nursery  rhymes,  songs,  letters,  numbers, 
etc.,  but  how  many  are  planning  consistently  to  inculcate  moral  truths  daily 
and  hourly  with  the  little  lessons  that  they  teach?  A case  in  point  illus- 
trates how  even  the  best-intentioned  teaching  might  fail.  A well-trained 
little  chap  of  three  had  refused  to  shake  hands  with  a strange  little  girl  of 
five,  but  finally  obeyed.  The  little  girl  was  of  the  stubborn  sort,  and  did 
not  want  to  shake  either,  so  that  he  was  hardly  to  be  blamed.  Adding 
injury  to  insult,  mother  insisted  that  he  tell  Mary  he  was  sorry,  and  he 
silently  but  decidedly  refused,  uncil  compelled  to.  My  heart  went  out  to 
the  little  fellow  in  his  plight,  for  the  mother  he  adored  had  commanded 
him  to  say  that  he  was  sorry,  and  it  wasn’t  true. 

This  brings  us  to  a question  often  asked:  Have  children  a moral  sense, 
a sense  of  right?  Probably  they  begin,  as  we  have  suggested,  with  no 
sense  of  right  or  wrong,  having  no  mental  content  from  which  to  develop 
even  a “sense,”  but,  in  the  nature  of  thing.^,  lacking  any  external  teaching 
or  suggescion  to  the  contrary,  would  a child  not  be  inclined  toward  truth 
rather  than  untruth.  Truth  is  simpler;  the  telling  of  an  untruth  involves 
a second  mental  process,  a rejection  of  fact,  and  subsuitution  of  something 
imaginary.  I believe  that  this  impulse  toward  truth  should  be  guarded  in 
the  child  as  jealously  as  life  itself.  It  is  che  life-spark  of  the  soul,  and 
based  upon  it  as  a cornerstone,  in  che  building  of  character,  all  the  other 
moral  virtues  can  be  built  up.  Let  us  not,  then,  through  our  zeal  to  incul- 
cate courtesy,  compel  a child  to  say  what  is  not  true,  nor  through  our 
threatened  displeasure,  tempt  him.  How  shall  we  then,  in  this  difficult 
task,  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  children — parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  the  public  at  large,  make 
best  use  of  what  the  science  of  psychology  has  to  offer  as  as  to  the  laws  that 
control  mind  development  in  children,  and  the  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body? 
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The  first  requisite,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  think  with  the  child  not 
about  him — in  all  our  dealings  with  him — put  ourselves  mentally  into  his 
position,  give  him  our  confidence  and  gain  his — only  through  having  the 
child’s  viewpoint  can  we  make  an  appeal  to  his  mind.  Fear  is  one  of  the 
great  elements  in  a child’s  make-up,  the  underlying  reason  for  many  un- 
satisfactory acts.  We  must  try  to  estimate  the  capacity  for  bravery,  and 
to  strengthen  it,  but  not  overdo.  Whac  might  not  be  accomplished  for  good 
were  we  to  set  out  in  a definite  way  to  mold  the  young  mind  positively, 
before  it  has  become  hardened  and  fixed  in  grooves  of  settled  character. 
Habit-forming  years  come  early,  all  along  from  two  to  twelve;  after  twelve, 
it  is  hard  to  form  good  habits,  and  bad  ones  are  hard  to  eradicate.  We 
should,  then,  almost  with  the  child’s  first  speech,  begin  to  fill  his  mind 
witJi  ideals  to  be  attained,  his  first  task  perhaps  merely  that  he  shall  hold 
spoon  and  fork  as  father  and  mother  do,  going  on  daily,  always  keeping 
before  him  something  to  emulate,  ever  new  and  more  difficult.  Every 
story  should  have  in  it  this  element  unobtrusively,  something  of  strength 
and  bravery.  Very  young  children  can  understand  bravery,  because  of 
their  fears.  Did  they  not  learn  to  go  into  a dark  room  alone?  Children 
I think,  face  terrors  every  day,  and  only  the  fact  that  they  are  superseded 
quickly  by  joys,  makes  them  endurable.  Is  Tommy,  as  his  stalwart  father 
holds  his  hand  tightly,  and  strides  along  obliviously  for  the  Sunday  walk, 
having  a perfectly  good  time,  as  he  skips,  runs,  almost  flies  along  breath- 
lessly to  keep  up?  He  loves  to  be  with  father,  but  there  is  a certain  terror, 
too,  in  not  being  able  to  use  his  feet  comfortably,  and  not  to  be  on  familiar 
enough  terms  with  father  to  ask  for  time.  Father,  of  course,  will  have  mercy 
soon,  and  stop  at  a park  bench,  but  Tommy  does  not  know  and  the  walk 
is  something  of  an  ordeal.  The  other  day  I had  occasion  to  tell  a little  girl 
of  four  to  take  her  dolly  and  walk  along  the  sidewalk  to  the  corner.  She 
started  out  bravely,  but  came  back  too  soon,  and  said  rather  hastily,  “I 
took  a walk.”  ‘‘Quite  to  the  corner,”  I asked  thoughtlessly,  then,  just  in 
time,  seeing  tne  conflict  in  the  little  face,  ‘‘You  were  afraid  to  go  to  the 
corner,  weren’t  you?”  Such  a look  of  relief  came  with  her  nod  that  I was 
glad  I had  saved  the  situation  before  harm  was  done,  simply  by  going  into 
her  world  and  talking  it  over  with  her.  The  neighborhood  was  a strange 
one  to  her,  and  I should  have  considered  her  timidity  about  going  out  of 
sight  of  the  house.  As  it  was,  she  was  undoubtedly  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  telling  a lie.  Boys  and  girls,  all  along  the  line,  need  slightly 
different  handling,  but,  in  fundamentals,  they  are  the  same.  After  twelve, 
intellect  and  will  come  into  active  play,  and  we  have  another  factor  to  con- 
sider, in  our  treatment  of  him,  the  child’s  own  judgment,  based  upon  what 
he  knows.  The  parent,  teacher  or  social  worker  must  beware  of  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  own  behavior.  The  child  over  ten  or  twelve  will  find  him  out, 
and  both  will  suffer  irreparably. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  said,  ‘‘Unless  the  youth  of  our  day  are  trained 
in  character,  our  country  has  no  future.”  Good  citizenship  is  a manifes- 
tation of  character.  Character  results  from  very,  very  early  training  in 
fundamental  virtues,  such  a honesty,  industry,  thrift,  kindliness,  gener- 
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osity,  reverence,  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  Given  these  virtues 
firmly  fixed  in  a child’s  mind,  all  else  will  come  easily.  Why  then,  might 
we  not  make  character-building  the  aim  in  all  our  work  with  children, 
rather  than  an  incident.  Suppose  that  we  carry  on  our  schools  not  primarily 
to  teach  children  text-book  work,  but  to  develop  character,  to  have  them 
attain  to  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood.  Use  text-books,  story-telling, 
oat-door  nature  work  and  play  as  a means  not  an  end.  Relieve  the  teacher’s 
harassed  mind  of  the  necessity  of  having  forty-five  children  understand 
decimals  at  one  and  the  same  time,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
may  not  be  capable  in  that  respect.  Give  her  a task  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. We  are  all,  I take  it,  united  in  the  wish  that  our  civilization  shall 
live,  that  we  shall  not,  like  nations  of  old,  rise  to  great  heights,  lose  the 
virtues  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  rise,  and  fall  precipitously.  History 
should  teach  us  something.  We  have  invited  and  received  into  our  country 
for  many  years  the  poor  neglected  peoples  from  almost  all  other  nations, 
but  what  have  we  done  about  their  citizenship,  until  the  war  awakened  us? 

We  have,  generally  speaking,  three  different  classes  of  children  to  con- 
sider: the  normal,  protected  child  in  the  home;  the  normal,  neglected  child, 
with  grave  faults  to  be  corrected,  aud  the  sub-normal,  or  abnormal  child, 
these  latter  also,  in  a majority  of  cases,  to  be  found  where  there  is  neglect. 
Our  problem  in  the  Aid  Society,  in  almost  all  social  work  is  with  the  last 
two  classes,  but  let  us  speak  first  of  them  all,  as  they  are  present,  undivided, 
to  a great  extent  in  the  public  schools.  Each  child,  psychologically  speaking, 
is  a problem.  If,  for  the  use  of  parents  and  teacher,  a mental  prognosis 
can  be  supplied  for  each  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  through  an  ef- 
ficient psychological  clinic,  just  as  lately  a medical  examination  has  been 
required,  both  can  be  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  The  subnormal  child 
could  at  once  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a special  teacher.  The  normal 
child  with  special  aptitudes  and  aversions,  can  be  given  all  that  is  good  for 
him  on  the  weak  side,  and  his  strong  proclivities  can  be  developed  with  a 
view  toward  his  future  life.  All  children  are  approachable  chiefly  through 
the  avenue  of  their  own  interests  and  desires.  The  thing  that  interests 
a child  can,  tactfully,  be  used  as  a key  to  his  mind  and  heart.  He  is  interested 
only  in  what  he  understands.  From  the  known  to  the  unknown  we  must 
lead  him  gradually.  Suggestion,  we  know,  is  better  than  direct  statement. 
Allowing  the  child,  through  questioning,  to  reach  the  conclusion  himself, 
will  stamp  the  matter  permanently  upon  his  mind.  Suppose  we  allow  the 
teacher  to  drop  the  lecture  method,  and  let  her  pupils  take  their  time  to 
learn.  She  will  have  the  advice  and  the  authority  of  the  clinical  test  to 
guide  and  justify  her  in  the  case  of  each  child.  Some  of  our  students  of 
child  psychology  tell  us  that  as  many  as  forty  out  of  one  hundred  children 
are  mentally  incapable  of  doing  involved  work  in  one  study  or  another, 
while  normal  in  every  other  way.  Many  teachers  will  confirm  this,  saying 
that  children  constantly  must  be  advanced  because  they  have  been  too 
long  in  one  room,  even  though  they  have  failed  in  part  of  their  work.  These 
are  not  subnormal  children  in  any  grave  sense,  but  they  need  to  be  under- 
stood, and  to  be  educated  through  their  own  particular  abilities.  One  phil- 
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osopher  tells  us  that  the  mischief  in  a boy  is  the  basis  of  his  education. 
We  must  utilize  exuberance  for  good,  giving  him  constantly  things  to  do 
that  will  advance  him  toward  a useful  life.  Let  us  say  “ Do  ” to  the  boys  and 
girls  instead  of  “Don’t.”  Training  should  be  positive,  not  negative. 

When  we  come  to  consider  our  wards,  the  neglected  and  abnormal 
children,  our  difficulties  increase  on  every  side.  We  have  no  parents,  or 
worse  than  none,  to  share  responsibility.  The  younger  ones  in  the  neglect 
group  may  perhaps  be  tried  in  foster  homes,  if  the  foster-parents  recognize 
the  handicap  to  be  overcome.  Even  so,  however,  there  are  things  co  be 
unlearned,  certain  weak  lines  of  character  to  be  strengthened,  that  the 
unhelped  foster  parent,  though  well-meaning,  may  miss  until  too  late. 
We  have  decided  that  we  should  not  say  “don’t”  to  the  child.  Therefore, 
these  things  to  be  eliminated  from  the  mind  cannot  be  violently  uprooted. 
We  must  smother  them  by  better  things,  and  we  must  do  strenuous  work 
to  fill  in  the  weak  places  before  the  child  grows  up,  but,  alas,  so  many 
foster  parents  are  not  prepared  for  all  this.  They  want  a child  as  much 
like  one  of  their  own  as  possible,  just  at  the  start,  and  so,  often  refuse 
the  handicapped  child.  There  is  a crying  need  in  our  land  for  good  boarding 
mothers,  socially  and  psycholigically  trained,  who  will,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  undertake  the  care  of  these  socially  retarded  children,  who  are  often 
so  wrongly  taught.  Too  few  women  of  mental  ability  are  available  for  this 
work,  because  it  is  poorly  paid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  make  it  one 
of  the  institutions  of  professional  soci.  logical  work,  rather  than  casual. 
Many  failures  in  placing-out,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  children,  might 
prove  successful  if  the  placing  could  be  sufficiently  delayed,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  psychological  treatment.  Our  Temporary  Homes  for  chil- 
dren who  can  be  grouped  together,  must  needs,  often,  give  room  to  children 
who  are  best  alone.  Many  cases  cited,  of  bad  foster-parents,  are  possibly 
a result  of  placing  poor-class  children  with  well-meaning  people,  who  were 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  involved. 

For  the  child  in  the  schools,  whose  mental  ability  is  decidedly  below  the 
average,  but  who  can  work  intelligently,  we  need  a very  particular  and 
systematic  kind  of  care.  These  children,  when  they  have  reached  their 
known  mental  limit,  should  be  removed  to  a vocational  school,  or  preferably, 
an  institution,  where  they  will  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  work  best 
suited  to  them,  with  such  mental  guidance  as  each  child  proves  to  require. 
Such  are  many  of  the  children,  taken  from  dissolute  and  degenerate  parents, 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  child-placing  agencies.  In  times  past,  they 
have  often  been  placed  in  foster  homes,  given  a chance,  and  sometimes 
have  made  good,  if  fairly  normal  mentally  and  morally.  I doubt  if  such 
children  should  ever  be  placed  unless  special  vocational  training,  and 
expert  care  have  first  developed  them  into  a safe  class.  The  feeble-minded 
boy  and  girl  are  a simple  problem  compared  to  these  children.  They  are 
not  eligible  to  the  State  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded,  nor  are  they 
fully  trustworthy  to  live  independent  lives.  Institutions  are  needed  where 
these  children  can  be  housed,  taught,  and  their  mentality  developed  to 
the  utmost.  Then,  if,  at  adolescence,  menacing  traits  predominate,  proper 
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disposition  can  be  made.  Perhaps  several  counties  together  could  support 
such  a school.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  would  gladly  co-operate  in  such 
a movement. 


Morning  session  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
OCTOBER  19th 


President  White;  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Sterrett,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Protestant  Episcoapl  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  will  open  this  session  with 
prayer. 

The  President:  We  would  like  to  have  a report  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Your  Legis- 
lative Committee  reports  that  it  held  a meeting  at  the  Hotel  Penn  Harris, 
at  Harrisburg,  early  in  the  legislative  term  to  formulate  policies. 

We  agreed  to  have  introduced  into  the  House  a Bill  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a commission  to  codTy  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to  use 
all  legitimate  effort  to  have  same  become  a law. 

Accordingly  a Bill  was  formulated,  providing  for  a commission  of  three 
persons  to  serve  without  pay,  and  appropriating  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  The  Bill  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Governor  Sproul  has  not  thus  far  appointed  the  Commission  but  we 
are  reliably  informed  that  this  will  be  done  very  shortly. 

Outside  influences  introduced  two  bills  as  follows: 

One  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  abolish  Directors  of  the  Poor 
in  Counties  of  the  5th  class,  and  one  was  introduced  into  the  House  to 
abolish  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  Counties  of  the  6th  class.  In  both  instances 
the  County  Commissioners  were  to  assume  the  duties  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor. 

Your  Committee  only  accidentally  learned  of  the  Bills  when  both  were 
on  the  calendar  for  final  passage.  By  using  the  telegraph,  ’phones  and  mails 
we  soon  had  a number  of  our  members  on  the  battle-ground,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  oill  concerning  Counties  of  the  Fifth  Class,  it  was  killed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  the  bill  covering  Counties  of  the  Sixth  Class 
amended.  Certain  members  of  this  Association  interested  in  the  bill 
desired  an  amendment  rather  than  to  risk  possible  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
by  agreement  this  was  done.  The  amendment  provides  that  only  by  petition, 
signed  by  two  thousand  voters  of  a county,  may  the  bill  become  effective 
in  such  county.  And  in  that  case,  the  County  Commissioners  will  assume 
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all  the  duties  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

In  general  your  Committee  supported  such  legislation  as  ic  felt  would 
advance  the  interests  of  our  charges  or  aid  in  our  work. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Chair- 

man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  what  shall  be  done  with  it? 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  be  accepted  and  the  Committee  be  discharged, 
with  a vote  of  thanks  for  their  services.  The  motion  being  called  for  and 
put,  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  This  brings  us  to  the  program  of  che  evening.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  man  whom  all  eyes  have  been 
turned  on,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  is  with  us,  and  he  will 
tell  us  “The  Effect  of  the  Act  Creating  a State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  with  Special  References  to  che  Institutions  and  Agencies  Coming 
Under  its  Supervision.” 


ADDRESS,  COMMISSIONER  BALDY 

Dr.  John  M.  Baldy:*  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  convention: 
It  seems  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle  to  come  to  you  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  busy  in  welfare  work  in  your  special  line  for  so  many  years, 
experts  in  your  line,  in  every  phase  of  it,  and  telling  you  of  that  which 
you  know  a great  deal  better  than  I know  it.  Of  course,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  new  Department  of  Welfare,  it  behooves  me  that  I should  learn, 
and  that  is  what  I am  here  for  this  evening.  I take  it  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  learning  is  to  as  quickly  as  possible  get  in  touch  with  those  who  have 
already  been  in  the  field.  Part  of  the  activities  of  the  new  Department  is 
to  help  you  to  help  the  Department  by  your  advice  and  by  following  it  as 
nearly  as  possible — as  nearly  as  may  be — in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies 
the  Department  has  undertaken.  I have  never  been  in  much  sympathy 
with  doing  anything  in  a haphazard  way.  I always  have  believed  that  if 
a thing  was  worth  doing  it  was  worth  while  to  have  an  ideal,  possibly 
at  times  in  the  minds  of  most  people  impossible  of  accomplishment,  but 
something  to  work  towards:  something  to  always  think  of  in  every  move 
made.  This  principle  gives  us  something  towards  which  every  move 
made  by  the  Department  should  tend.  In  other  words,  no  move  should 
be  made  which  does  not  tend  to  the  ultimate  aim,  even  though  it  be  idealistic. 
I have  seen  many  supposed  idealistic  ideas  come  to  practical  perfection 
by  that  method.  Now  I do  not  pretend  in  the  short  time  that  the  Welfare 
Department  has  been  in  existence  that  we  have  developed  any  line  of  policy 
which  is  perfect.  The  probabilities  are  that  we  will  have  to  shift  here  and 
there,  as  experience  teaches  us,  as  we  learn  from  those  of  you  who  are 
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experienced  in  the  various  lines  of  endeavor  which  come  under  the  activities 
of  the  Department.  We  probably  will  change,  maybe  not  materially, 
maybe  not  giving  up  the  principles  with  which  we  started,  but  in  detail 
and  in  time  of  accomplishment  and  in  method  of  accomplishment.  I 
take  it  that  the  man  who  is  not  willing  and  ready  to  learn,  and  yield  after 
learning,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  learning,  is  not  a man  for  an  admin- 
istrator. 

You  have  listed  me  to  speak  of  “The  Effect  of  the  Act  for  the  Creation 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Department.”  I presume  by  that,  of  course,  you 
mean  the  effect  it  will  have  on  your  particular  activities.  I don’t  know 
that  I can  do  better  than  to  outline  to  you  the  Department  as  we  have  or- 
ganized it,  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  each  Bureau  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  principles  back  of  those  objects. 
In  every  Bureau  as  established  in  the  present  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  members  of  this  Association  are  interested.  Let  me  illustrate:  The 
Act  of  Assembly  authorizes  the  creation  of  not  more  than  four  Bureaus. 
Those  four  Bureaus  have  been  brought  into  existence  under  the  names: 
First:  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 

Second:  Bureau  of  Children. 

Third:  Bureau  of  Assistance. 

Fourth:  Bureau  of  Restoration. 

Now  the  aim  and  object  has  been,  first,  to  get  away  from  old,  offensive 
names,  which  may  bring  chagrin,  or  ideas  of  past  conflict,  or  of  shame  to 
some  member  of  the  community  who  may  come  under  that  activity.  The 
aim  further  has  been  to  make  that  name  so  short  and  so  descriptive  that 
when  we  of  the  Department  come  to  calk  to  you  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  there  can  be  no  talking  over  your  heads.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  Department  should  convey  to  you  what  it  means  and  what  it 
is  we  are  after. 

Bureau  of  Mental  Health:  We  mean  this  to  include  everything  which 

is  affecting  mentally  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  narcotic  fiend,  the  alcoholic, 
the  feeble-minded  and  anything  and  everything  that  touches  on  mental 
health.  Certainly  there  is  no  objection  to  referring  to  these  as  people 
afflicted,  or  in  bad  mental  health;  but  tosay  that  a man  is  an  idiot,  or  to 
speak  of  an  insane  man,  or  insane  asylum,  is  in  certain  quarters  and  in  some 
sections  not  quite  desirable. 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance:  The  State  assists  the  hospitals  financially. 

The  State  assists  the  Almshouse,  and  the  old  pauper  home,  in  standardizing 
them  and  pointing  out  wherein  they  can  do  better  than  they  are  doing, 
and  in  very  many  other  ways.  In  the  case  of  floods  and  great  disasters 
in  the  Commonwealth  financial  assistance  and  other  help  will  be  given 
by  taking  leadership  in  the  field  immediately.  In  putting  all  these  activities 
under  the  Bureau  of  Assistance,  we  have  some  things  which  are  not  germane, 
but  we  are  lim.ited  to  four  brueaus,  and  we  have  had  to  group  in  that  bureau 
some  things  that  do  not  exactly  fit.  I hope  the  time  may  come  when  the 
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Legislature  will  authorize  one  more  Bureau,  and  then  we  can  arrange  a 
bit  more  rationally  these  activities. 

Bureau  of  Children  is  expressive  in  itself.  This  Bureau  is  to  treat  child- 
ren-— dependent  children,  neglected  children  and  delinquent  children. 
The  feeble-minded  children  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 


Bureau  of  Restoration:  The  object  is  the  restoration  of  prisoners  to  a 

possible  respectable  life,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  community  as  active, 
responsible  citizens  and  a respectable  element  in  the  community.  The 
word  “restoration”  takes  away  the  probable  offensiveness  to  the  individual 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  the  prisoner.  The  word  prisoner,  the  word 
jail,  bring  up  many  other  things  of  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Now  you 
will  see  how  these  activities  affect  your  own  particular  interests.  You 
have  in  your  institutions  delinquents.  You  have  in  your  institutions  ne- 
glected, dependen .'children.  You  have  in  your  institutions  feeble-minded 
children:  you  have  in  your  institutions  insane.  There  is  nothing  that 
you  do  not  have  in  your  institutions;  and  like  our  Bureau  of  Assistance 
your  almshouses  are  dumping  places  for  everything  that  you  do  not  know 
what  else  to  do  with,  and  you  should  be  in  sympathy,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
our  difficulties  in  arranging  our  activities  in  that  one  Department. 


Now,  when  we  come  to  the  principles  back  of  the  activities  of  these 
several  departments,  what  is  the  thought  in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health?  You  all  know  the  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  a dual  one  today 
of  taking  care  of  the  insane.  On  paper  we  have  the  State’s  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  State  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  but  with  more  feeble- 
minded in  the  State  than  there  are  insane,  we  have  two  small  institutions, 
both  of  which  are  loaded  down  with  occupants  you  should  never  have, 
because  no  one  has  ever  led  the  fight  for  the  proper  development  of  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State.  Now,  if  the  State  accepts  in  principle 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  wherein  is  the  justification  that  it  does  not 
accept  the  care  of  the  insane  as  a State  proposition?  In  all  probability 
you  are  more  familiar  than  I am  with  the  difficulties  of  fixing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  of  an  insane  person,  of  the  quibbling  and  the  difficulties 
of  arranging  for  the  financial  cost  by  the  political  entities  of  the  State  for 
the  care  of  these  people.  Those  of  us  in  the  administration  are  familiar 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  transfer  of  these  people  because  of  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  different  institutions,  some  county,  some  State, 
but  if  we  had  State  care  these  things  would  disappear  as  mists  before  the 
sun,  and  your  difficulties  would  be  gone.  If  a man  is  picked  up  insane  in, 
we  will  say,  Erie  County,  it  is  not  just  if  he  is  not  a citizen  of  Erie  County, 
that  they  should  be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  this  individual  until  they 
go  out  and  find  out  where  he  belongs.  Why  should  Erie  County  be  saddled 
wit  the  burden  of  establishing  the  man’s  residence,  and  yet  that  is  the 
situation  in  the  State.  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  will  stand  for  State 
care  of  all  mental  health  cases.  The  methods  of  accomplishing  that  we 
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know  are  difficult.  We  know  perfectly  well  human  nature  enters  into  it. 
We  know  financial  interest  enters  into  it.  We  know  politics  enter  into  it. 
We  know  a thousand  and  one  things  enter  into  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
but,  gentlemen,  other  States  hare  accomplished  it;  all  the  progressive 
States  of  the  Union  have  accomplished  it,  and  I am  not  ready  to  make  the 
shameful  admission  that  Pennsylvania  cannot  do  it  if  she  is  properly  and 
tactfully  led.  It  is  to  be  the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  to 
carry  on  the  activities  as  they  exist,  to  increase  the  efficiency,  as  they 
already  exist  under  the  law,  but  to  have  ever  in  mind  and  to  work  always 
in  the  direction  of  complete  State  care  of  all  mental  health  people. 

Now  take  the  children.  Again  we  come  up  against  the  proposition, 
as  I have  intimated  before,  of  a large  portion  of  the  com.munity,  wards  of 
the  Sta,:e,  but  not  the  wards  of  any  particular  Poor  District  or  any  Town- 
ship or  any  County  or  any  other  political  entity  of  the  State,  but  of  the  whole 
State,  with  no  proper  care,  with  no  proper  chance  of  care. 

Now  the  State  has  accepted  the  principle  as  regards  the  child.  We 
have  established  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  the  State  established  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  and  has  given 
at  the  last  session  a million  dollars  to  aid  mothers  to  keep  the  homes  together 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother?  Not  for  a minute.  The  object  is  the  sake  of 
the  child,  to  put  the  child  in  the  environment  of  the  individual  home  as 
against  the  institutional  home,  with  all  the  necessary  hardness  of  the 
institutional  life,  particularly  as  pertains  to  childhood.  It  is  enough  for 
those  that  are  older  to  have  to  go  to  an  institution,  even  the  best  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  State  has  accepted,  by  the  establishment  of  this  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund,  the  principle  that  the  child  should  be  in  the  home,  and 
it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  that  every  child,  dependent,  neglected,  in  this  State,  be  put  into 
a home  where  it  is  possible,  an  individual  home,  as  against  an  institution. 
The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  a bill  allowing  the  various  counties 
to  establish  homes  in  which  to  put  these  children  now  found  here  and  there 
throughout  your  institutions.  It  was  an  unfortunate  piece  of  legislation. 
We  in  the  Department  of  Welfare,  ask  that  you  nullify  it  by  not  taking 
advantage  of  that  which  they  say  you  may  do  (not  that  you  must  do) 
until  we  of  the  Department  have  a chance  to  come  into  your  county  and 
consult  with  you,  so  as  to  cover  the  field  thoroughly  and  see  what  we  can 
do  as  State  officials  to  help  you  to  place  those  children  in  individual  homes. 
If  we  fail  (and  we  may  do  no  better  than,  you  have  been  able  to  do)  then 
we  will  bow  to  the  v.dsdom  of  the  Legislature.  We  will  say  do  what  they 
say  you  may  do,  establish  homes,  but  we  have  an  abiding  confidence  that 
we  can  place  in  homes  in  this  community  large  numbers — thousands  of 
neglected  children,  dependet  children,  if  the  proposition  is  handled  from 
the  State  viewpoint  and  handled  judiciously  andl  tactfully.  We  may  be 
mistaken,  as  I said  in  the  beginning.  Our  policies  may  have  to  be  changed, 
but  these  are  the  thoughts  which  at  the  present  moment  are  dominant, 
and  that,  I take  it,  is  what  you  want  me  to  lay  before  you  tonight.  I 
think  that  covers  all  of  the  four  Bureaus  and  it  brings  out  the  relationship 
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of  the  Department  as  developed  in  these  bureaus.  This  may  shov/  the  effect 
that  the  creation  of  the  Department  will  have  on  your  activities.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  a representative  of  the  Department  will  appear  in  the 
various  institutions  to  gather  information.  This  is  a new  Department. 
There  are  probably  a thousand,  on  a guess,  institutions  involved  in  the 
creation  of  this  Act.  There  is  no  one  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any- 
where else,  who  has  a complete  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  all  these 
institutions,  old  peoples’  homes,  asylums,  almshouses,  prisoners’  hospitals, 
etc.  over  the  whole  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  business  of  this  Department 
for  the  present  to  gather  that  information  carefully,  tactfully  and  accurately, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  place  before  the  next  Legislature  the  abso- 
lute, actual  facts  of  these  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  the  e.xact  situation  of  affairs.  Then  these 
things  need  not  be  talked  about  in  a round-about  off-hand  way,  and  when 
figures  are  asked  for  they  can  be  given.  We  ask  on  behalf  of  our  representa- 
tives when  they  appear  accurate  information.  We  are  not  offering  criticism. 
Our  representatives  are  not  authorized  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  ground. 
They  may  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  ask.  They  may  discuss 
the  matter  with  you  in  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  helpful,  but  our  object 
on  the  first  move  is  to  simply,  tactfully,  carefully  and  accurately  gather 
information,  and  until  that  is  gathered  this  Department  cannot  become  a 
good  Department.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  build  up  a theory  of  action, 
or  at  least  a practical  plan  of  action  as  represented  by  the  theories  that  I 
have  just  laid  bfore  you,  without  the  actual  facts  before  him,  invites 
inevitable  failure.  That  was  not  the  object  of  the  Governor  in  having 
this  Department  created.  His  object  was  that  the  Department  should  be 
an  actual  help  to  these  interested  locally  in  these  unfortunate  people, 
under  their  care,  and  that  the  Department  should  be  in  a position  to  offer 
aid  to  these  people  in  consultation  with  them  in  their  own  institutions 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

The  President:  Commissioner  Baldy  has  surely  set  forth  the  policies 

of  his  Department  very  forcibly  to  us  tonight.  If  any  person  wishes  to  ask 
him  a question,  I know  that  he  vs^ould  be  glad  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  President:  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Denison,  Director 

of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  I know  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Denison. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  PROBLEMS  IN  RELATION  TO  RELIEF 

CASES 

If  I were  the  only  person  concerned  in  the  issue  I would  readily  give  my 
place  to  the  other  distinguished  speaker  who  is  to  follow  me.  But  I believe 
there  is  a certain  importance  involved  in  the  subject  upon  this  program 
which  vitally  concerns  you,  and  the  future  of  this  Commonwealth;  so  I 
will  fill  the  place  assigned  to  me  on  the  program.  I am  quite  certain  chat 
I shall  have  a sympathetic  audience,  because  the  subject  is  one  which  appeals 
to  the  sympathies  of  a right  thinking  American.  It  involves  the  child,  and 
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thus  the  home,  and  it  involves,  more  or  less,  every  citizen,  whether  he 
be  a parent  or  not. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  great  American,  whose  influence  is  felt  today 
and  will  be  felt  throughout  the  years  to  come  in  this  democracy  of  ours, 
made  no  truer  statement  than  when  he  said,  “You  cannot  do  anything 
permanent  for  the  welfare  of  a man.  You  must  begin  with  him  before  he  is 
a man,  while  he  is  a boy.”  If  this  Commonwealth  is  to  perpetuate  che 
principles  upon  which  its  forefathers  founded  it,  this  idea  enunciated  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  must  be  given  careful  and  intelligent  consideration. 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  and  vital  to  the  very  life  of  our  Commonwealth 
and  of  our  country,  that  we  begin  with  the  child;  and  the  public  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth  constitute  the  one  agency  that  is  at  the  present 
time  working  with  the  child.  If  we  are  to  perpetuate  our  country,  we  must 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  land  those  principles 
which  our  forefathers  gave  to  us.  We  must  transmit  those  principles  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  strong  in  mind  and  strong  in  body,  with  an  intelligence 
that  is  developed  by  education,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
privileges  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  the  citizenship  into  which  they  are 
coming.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  develop  in  this  Common- 
wealth of  ours  such  a type  of  citizenry  unless  these  boys  and  girls  are  under 
the  influence  of  our  public  schools.  What  matters  it  if  we  have  an  equip- 
ment amounting  into  the  millions?  What  matters  it  if  we  have  school 
buildings  that  are  worth  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars?  What 
matters  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  have  the  finest  minds  and  the  largest 
hearts  the  world  will  produce  in  our  teaching  profession,  if  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  Commonwealth  do  not  come  within  the  influence  of  these  sur- 
roundings? It  is  absolutely  vital  that  these  boys  and  girls  attend  school, 
and  this  is  the  point  that  I wish  to  leave  primarily  with  you  people  tonight. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  boys  and  girls  be  educated  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

Now  there  are  certain  obstacles  to  the  education  of  the  children  which 
we  must  overcome.  It  may  be  it  will  require  sacrifices  upon  our  part. 
It  may  be  that  you  and  I will  have  to  give  unsparingly  of  our  services  for 
the  welfare  of  these  boys  and  girls.  It  may  be  we  will  have  to  give  of  our 
money  in  order  that  these  boys  and  girls  may  be  properly  educated,  but 
if  that  be  necessary  let  us  “quit  ourselves  like  men”;  let  us  do  it.  An  obli- 
gation rests  upon  you  people  in  the  important  function  that  you  are  per- 
forming in  this  great  work.  There  are  certain  types  of  children  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  bring  within  the  influence  of  the- public 
school,  and  mark  you  this,  friends,  these  types  of  children  that  it  is  most 
difficult  for  us  to  educate  are  usually  the  types  that  need  education  most. 
They  are  the  ones  that  eat  out  of  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  life,  because 
of  their  ancestry,  because  of  their  environment,  and  they  are  the  ones  that 
need  our  attention  most.  I do  not  worry  primarily  about  the  boys  or  girls 
who  come  from  a good  Christian  home,  with  Christian  influences  around 
them  day  in  and  day  out.  The  boys  and  the  girls  who  come  from  the  home 
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where  the  father  and  the  mother  appreciate  those  fine  values  in  life  I am 
not  primarily  concerned  with,  but  I am  concerned  with  those  boys  and  girls 
whom  you,  in  your  official  capacities,  can  make  better  citizens.  They 
are  the  ones  that  deserve  the  especial  attention  of  all  the  agencies  of  the 
local  districts,  as  well  as  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  Now  what  are 
some  of  these  special  types  of  children  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  schools 
to  educate? 

Dr.  Baldy  has  briefly  referred  to  the  first  type  that  I have  in  mind, 
namely,  the  mentally  deficient  child.  I can  not  tell  you  today,  because 
I do  not  think  we  have  available  at  Harrisburg  statistics  that  will  show 
you  the  number  of  mental  defectives  there  are  today  in  this  great  Common- 
wealth of  ours;  but  I know  they  amount  into  the  thousands,  children  that 
are  not  normal  intellectually.  The  question  is,  “How  are  we  going  to  edu- 
cate these  individuals  for  citizenship  ”?  There  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
problems  that  faces  us,  as  educators  today.  These  boys  and  girls  so  men- 
tally deficient,  who  do  not  reach  the  feeble-minded  class,  and  yet  are  not 
normal,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?  Are  we  going  to  turn  them 
out  into  society  with  minds  unstrained  to  become  our  criminal  class,  or  is 
there  something  that  we  can  do  to  give  them  a perspective  in  life,  and  an 
aptitude  and  an  ability  to  use  the  limited  powers  that  they  have,  so  that 
they  may  contribute  to  society?  That  is  the  great  problem  that  confronts 
us.  I say  that  we  must  give  more  careful  attention  and  consideration  to 
those  children  in  this  Commonw^ealth  who  are  classed  as  mental  defectives. 
There  was  a bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  preceding  the  last  that  provides 
that  all  school  boards  must  or  shall  organize  a special  class  for  mental 
defectives  when  there  are  ten  such  pupils  in  a given  district,  but  all  over 
this  Commonwealth,  especially  in  the  smaller  districts,  there  aren’t  ten, 
but  there  may  be  three  or  four  or  five,  and  what  is  being  done  for  those 
mental  defectives?  Practically  nothing.  Their  education  is  being  neglected. 
They  are  not  receiving  che  special  training  and  special  treatment  that  their 
cases  demand,  and  they  are  going  to  grow  up  into  society  as  a menace  to 
this  Commonwealth  of  ours.  A tremendous  problem.  The  same  law  says 
that  where  there  are  not  ten  so  that  a special  class  be  organized  in  a given 
school  district,  the  School  Board  may  arrange  to  send  this  limited  number 
of  mentally  defective  children  to  some  special  institution;  but  then  the  law 
has  a clause  written  into  it  which  practically  nullifies  its  beneficial  effect, 
for  it  says  provided  the  consent  of  the  parent  of  the  child  is  given,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  parent  of  the  lAentally  defective 
child  will  consent  that  the  child  be  sent  to  an  institution  where  he  may 
receive  proper  treatment,  even  though  the  School  District  will  pay  all  the 
expenses.  So  there  is  one  problem  that  confronts  us;  confronts  us  as 
citizens,  confronts  us  as  educators,  and  confronts  you  in  your  official  capa- 
cities, the  mental  defectives. 

Then  we  have  the  feeble-minded,  those  who  can  receive  practically  no 
benefit  from  our  public  schools.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them? 
Day  afcer  day  we  receive  letters  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
saying  “we  have  these  feeble-minded  children  in  our  District,  what  shall 
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we  do  with  them?  We  cannot  compel  them  to  attend  the  public  school, 
they  cannot  profit  by  the  training,  the  education  given  in  the  school.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?”  That  question  comes  up.  And  if  I say  ‘‘arrange 
for  them  to  go  to  our  State  Institution  for  feeble-minded,”  the  letter  comes 
back  “we  have  tried,  we  have  tried  Spring  City,  v!e  have  tried  Polk,  but 
they  tell  us  they  have  a waiting  list  and  they  can’t  take  them.”  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  these  feeble-minded  children  that  are  growing  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  a menace  to  society.  That  is  another  big  problem, 
one  that  must  be  met  by  this  Commonwealth. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  children,  the  crippled  children.  There 
are  crippled  children  all  over  this  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  who 
cannot  get  to  school  themselves.  I say  if  the  local  School  Board  will  not 
do  its  duty  as  the  law  permits  it  to  do,  then  you,  in  your  capacity,  should 
see  to  it  that  these  crippled  children  of  Pennsylvania  come  within  the  helpful 
and  uplifting  influence  of  our  public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Code  says  that  School  Directors  may  provide  transportation  for  children 
whenever  the  conditions  of  the  case  warrant  such  action,  and  yet — I know 
whereof  I speak,  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  yet  there  are  School  Directors 
in  Pennsylvania  so  close,  so  tenacious  of  public  moneys  that  they  will  shut 
the  doors  of  the  public  schools  upon  the  little  crippled  boy  in  order  that 
the  District  may  save  a few  paltry  cents.  If  there  is  one  child  above  another 
who  should  perhaps  be  picked  up  and  carried,  if  necessary,  by  the  good  will 
of  the  community,  right  into  the  public  schools,  it  is  that  little  crippled, 
handicapped  boy,  with  a mind  that  is  normal;  this  boy  that  must  depend 
upon  his  mental  efforts  if  he  is  going  to  survive,  if  he  is  going  to  contribute 
to  society,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a worthy  citizen;  that  little  boy  above  all 
others  should  be  taken  to  the  public  school  and  given  a chance,  and  any 
School  Director,  any  School  Board  that  stands  upon  the  point  of  saving 
money  for  its  District  at  the  sacrifice  of  such  a child’s  life,  and  not  giving 
such  a child  his  opportunity,  is  not  worthy  of  the  office  of  School  Director. 

In  reading  the  paper  this  morning  I noticed  that  one  of  your  speakers 
said  that  there  are  certain  discretionary  powers  granted  to  Poor  Boards 
that  are  not  written  in  the  law,  and  that  the  Courts — and  this  comes  from 
a jurist  of  this  Commonwealth — and  that  the  Courts  are  reluctant  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discretionary  powers  of  a Poor  Board.  I say  to  you  people, 
if  you  have  a School  Board  of  the  type  that  I have  just  described,  exercise 
that  discretionary  power  and  see  that  that  crippled  boy  gets  his  birthright. 

There  is  another  class  of  children  that  we  must  consider;  that  it  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  educate  because  of  the  attitude  of  certain  School  Boards, 
and  that  is  the  non-resident  child.  I am  glad  to  tell  you  people  tonight — 
it  should  interest  you  as  citizens  if  not  in  your  official  capacities — that  a 
law  was  passed,  or  an  amendment  was  passed  at  the  session  of  the  last 
Legislature,  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  to  these  children 
whose  homes  we  know  not.  School  Boards,  and  perhaps  rightly  so  in  many 
cases,  have  requested  tuition  for  these  children  in  times  past,  and  have  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  attend  the  public  schools.  The  amendment  to  section 
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1402  of  the  School  Code  says  that  whenever  a person  resident  in  a certain 
district  takes  a child  into  his  home  with  the  intention  of  making  that  the 
child’s  permanent  home,  takes  him  into  his  home  gratis,  is  responsible 
for  that  child’s  attending  the  public  school,  and  that  child  is  also  entitled 
to  attend  the  public  school  in  that  District  without  charge  for  tuition, 
irrespective  of  where  his  previous  residence  was.  The  time  has  come  in 
Pennsylvania  when  we  should  realize  the  bigness  of  this  educational  program; 
when  we  should  realize  that  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  boys  and  girls  out 
of  our  public  schools,  but  w'e  are  trying  to  take  the  bars  down  and  make 
the  work  so  interesting  and  the  path  so  easy  that  they  boy  and  girl  will 
come  to  our  public  school  without  restraint.  That  is  the  great  task  that  is 
before  you,  and  that  amendment  to  the  school  law  makes  it  easier  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  public  schools.  And  then 
there  w^as  another  amendment,  or  in  fact  it  is  a part  of  this,  that  takes  care 
of  these  children  that  are  placed  out  to  board  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  great  problems  that  has  confronted  our  Depart- 
ment. Districts  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  these  children  that  are 
placed  by  the  Aid  Societies  into  their  schools  and  bear  the  burden  and 
expense  of  educating  these  children.  An  amendment  of  the  School  Code 
provides  now  that  when  these  children  enter  or  are  placed  in  a certain  School 
District  they  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  public  schools  of  that  district, 
and  that  the  district  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  general  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  public  school  system.  Now  I think  I 
should  be  fair  to  you  people  this  evening  and  say  that  the  last  Legislature 
passed  the  bill,  the  amendment,  but  they  did  not  make  the  appropriation. 
I cannot  say  that  they  will  pay  that  appropriation,  but  I know  that  in  cases 
that  have  happened  similar  to  this,  where  the  Legislature  has  passed  a law 
requiring  certain  things  to  be  done  that  involved  money  that  was  not  appro- 
priated, the  following  Legislature  has  passed  a deficiency  appropriation 
and  paid  that  sum  of  money.  That  was  true  in  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  children  this  last  year;  so  that  there  is  another  way  thereby  we  are  waking 
care  of  these  homeless  children,  and  it  is  no  more  than  w'e  should.  As  I 
said  a while  ago,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  children  without  parents, 
whose  parents  are  dead,  or  where  there  may  be  but  one  parent  living,  or  it 
may  be  a father  alive  and  he  a worthless  individual,  the  children  of  these 
parents  are  the  ones  that  deserve  your  especial  consideration,  your  especial 
assistance,  and  the  way  should  be  made  easy  for  them  to  get  into  our  public 
schools.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  most  entitled  to  this  public  school 
system,  and  I am  glad  that  the  last  Legislature  passed  this  amendment  to 
the  School  Code. 

Then  there  was  another  amendment  passed  covering  another  class  of 
children,  who  are  in  Orphans’  Homes  and  similar  institutions.  It  was  a 
burden  upon  certain  districts  where  Orhpans’  Homes  were  located  for  those 
districts  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  the  children  in  the  Homes 
In  fact  it  was  unjust  to  expect  those  districts  to  provide  educational  facil- 
ities for  children  coming  from  other  districts,  and  that  law — now  Section 
1412- — has  been  so  amended  that  whenever  there  is  a Home  in  a certain 
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District,  children,  orphan  children  in  that  Home  may  attend  the  public 
schools  of  the  District.  It  doesn’t  say  that  the  School  Directors  may  permit 
them  to  attend.  The  law  now  says  shall  permit  them  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  the  District,  but  it  lifts  the  burden  from  the  local  district  in  this 
way:  It  says  that  the  person  in  charge  of  the  institution  shall  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  showing  the  resi- 
dences of  these  children  and  certain  other  information  required,  and  that 
the  State  Superintendent  shall  withhold  from  the  District  from  which 
these  Orphan  children  come  the  cost  of  tuition,  text  books  and  school  sup- 
plies, and  shall  pay  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  District  which  is  schooling 
che  children.  Now  that  is  a law  that  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
and  it  is  very  helpful,  because  it  is  going  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  these 
orphan  children  in  Homes,  and  there  are  many  of  them  throughout  this 
C ommonwealth . 

Then  again,  and  lastly,  we  had  that  class  of  children  which  I shall  term 
as  the  fatherless  children.  I want  to  tell  you  of  a little  incident  that  happened 
last  year,  if  you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference.  One  day  last  winter 
as  I was  in  my  office  a little  slip  of  a woman,  perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  came  into  the  office.  She  had  with  her  a little  girl  perhaps 
seven  years  of  age,  and  a little  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  neatly 
dressed,  but  oh,  the  poverty  that  was  in  evidence;  her  face  was  worn,  her 
body  thin.  She  said,  “I  would  like  to  get  an  employment  certificate  for 
my  little  boy.”  She  said,  “His  father  is  dead,  the  little  girl  goes  to  school, 
and  the  boy  has  been  going  to  school,  but  we  haven’t  any  coal.”  She  added 
“We  haven’t  the  necessities  of  life.  I want  my  boy  to  go  to  school,  but  I 
don’t  know  how  I am  going  to  get  along  without  his  help.”  A little  twelve 
year  old  slip  of  a lad,  friends,  and  she  was  trying  to  lean  upon  that  little 
boy.  She  wanted  an  employment  certificate,  and  I had  to  tell  her,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  an  employment  certificate  for  that 
boy.  He  wasn’t  fourteen  years  of  age  and  he  hadn’t  passed  the  sixth  grade. 
Then  I said  to  her,  “You  say  your  husband  is  dead  and  you  have  no  means 
of  support?  Why  don’t  you  apply  to  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund?” 
Miss  Bauer  who  had  charge  of  our  work  at  that  time  was  in  an  adjacent 
office  at  the  time.  I called  her  to  come  over,  and  upon  inquiry,  friends, 
this  was  what  we  found;  that  the  County  in  which  that  woman  lived  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  Act  creating  this  fund,  and  hence  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  couldn’t  help  that  poor  woman.  If  the  County  had 
done  its  duty  and  taken  advantage  of  the  law,  then  the  Mothers’  Assist- 
ance Fund  could  have  stepped  in  and  helped  that  poor  woman  who  wanted 
to  keep  that  little  twelve-year-old  boy  from  school  in  order  that  he  rrtight 
work.  And  I might  pause  here  just  a moment,  friends,  and  use  this  as  an 
example  to  call  to  your  attention  the  magnificent  work  that  has  been  done 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  and  the  only  regret 
that  I have  tonight  is  that  the  million  dollars.  Dr.  Baldy,  that  you  men- 
tioned, that  was  appropriated  for  this  fund,  was  not  ten  times  one  million 
dollars  to  take  care  of  these  poor  little  children.  It  is  absolutely  right 
that  these  amendments  should  be  made.  It  is  better  to  take  care  of  these 
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children  in  the  home  than  it  is  to  break  up  the  home  and  send  the  children 
to  an  institution,  and  it  is  better  for  the  children,  because  then  the  children 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  public  schools,  and  do  not  come  within  the 
influence  of  institutional  life.  I hope  that  this  body — and  I know  it  does 
have  great  influence  with  our  next  Legislature — will  embody  in  your 
resolution  this  thought,  that  an  increased  appropriation,  far  and  above 
whatever  has  been  made,  be  made  by  the  next  Legislature  to  protect  that 
widowed  mother  with  the  seven-year-old  girl  and  the  little  twelve-year- 
old  boy. 

Now  Anally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a part  that  you  people  as 
members  of  the  Poor  Boards  in  your  various  districts,  can  do  to  help  the 
Attendance  Bureau  at  Harrisburg.  We  are  crying  to  get  these  boys  and 
girls  into  the  schools,  and  they  are  going  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  never 
went  before.  We  are  protecting  many  a young  life  against  that  childish 
ignorance  of  what  it  means  to  miss  an  education.  We  are  also  protecting 
them  against  the  father’s  failure  to  realize  what  he  owes  to  this  child.  We 
are  requiring  childx’en  to  atend  school  when  the  father  would  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  twelve-year-old  child  often  times,  in  order  that 
he  might  receive  the  pecuniary  return  from  that  child’s  services.  We  are 
requiring  these  children  to  go  to  school,  and  in  the  days  to  come  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  a greater  State.  Her  institutions  will  be  finer,  and  the  work 
that  she  does  be  better,  and  her  citizens  be  more  competent  because  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  stepped  in  between  the  father  and  the  mother 
in  certain  cases  where  they  would  exploit  their  children’s  labor  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  and  gave  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation  the  educa- 
tion opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I say  to  you,  friends,  there 
is  a place  for  you  in  this  great  work  of  keeping  the  children  in  school.  Every 
day  letters  come  to  my  desk  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  father  of 
this  motner  is  unable  to  do  what  he  or  she  would  like  to  for  his  children 
and  keep  them  in  proper  clothes  and  give  them  proper  food.  Now  I say 
to  you  members  of  the  Poor  Boards  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  law  has  placed 
an  obligation  upon  you  in  this  respect.  The  law  is  not  very  severe  as  it 
reads,  but  I turn  again  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  of  the  morning  and  refer 
to  the  great  discretionary  power  is  placed  in  your  hands.  I call  attention 
to  Section  1424  of  the  School  Code:  “Whenever  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  or  the  Attendance  Officer,  Superintendent,  Supervising  Principal, 
or  Secretary  of  any  Board  of  School  Directors  in  this  Commonwealth, 
ascertain  that  any  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  required  to  attend  the  public  schools  in  the 
District  over  which  such  Board  of  School  Directors  has  control,  is  unable 
to  do  so  on  account  of  lack  of  necessary  clothing  or  food,  such  case  shall 
be  promptly  reported  to  any  suitable  relief  agency” — and  that  I infer 
touches  many  here  tonight — “any  suitable  relief  agency  to  which  the  case 
can  be  referred,  and  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  proper  Director  or  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  for  investigation  and  relief.”  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  is  the  point  I want  to  emphasize.  It  is  worth  my  while  to  speak 
to  you  people  tonight;  it  is  worth  your  while,  I think,  and  it  will  be  worth 
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the  while  of  the  boys  and  girls,  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania, 
if  I can  leave  with  you  the  great  opportunity  of  service  that  is  given  you 
in  Section  1424  of  the  School  Code.  There  are  poor  boys  and  poor  girls 
in  Pennsylvania  that  find  it  difficult  to  attend  school  on  account  of  no 
conditions  of  which  they  have  control  themselves.  They  are  practically 
prohibited,  in  certain  cases,  from  attending  school  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  educational  opportunities  that  the  State  is  providing,  by  their  desti- 
tution. Now  I am  making  an  appeal  to  you,  and  it  is  an  appeal  sincere  and 
earnest,  that  whenever  a needy  case  is  referred  to  you  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Poor  Directors  in  your  District  for  shoes  or  for  clothing  for  a boy 
or  girl  in  the  public  schools  in  your  district,  that  you  respond,  not  grudg- 
ingly, but  generously,  realizing  this,  friends,  that  what  you  do  for  that  boy 
or  girl  now  you  are  doing  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  society  at  large 
later.  The  law  gives  you  the  opportunity.  It  is  a privilege  for  you  to  carry 
out  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Now  the  whole  strength  and  force  of  my  appeal  tonight,  friends,  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  my  remarks:  namely,  we  have  a democracy 
here,  the  perpetuation  of  which  depdnds,  not  primarily  upon  the  men  of 
today,  but  it  depends  primarily  upon  the  men  of  tomorrow,  and  what  the 
men  of  tomorrow  will  be  is  being  determined  today  in  che  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth.  As  you  people  stand  back  of  your  public  school  system, 
back  of  the  Superintendent  who  is  trying  to  put  over  a great  educational 
policy  in  thi,s  Commonwealth  and  make  it  the  greatest  educational  system 
in  the  United  Stares,  as  you  stand  back  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  public  schools,  as  you  realize  that  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  rests  on  the  education  of  our  citizenry,  so  will  you  serve  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  nation. 

The  President:  Members  of  the  Convention,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  return  to  your  homes  after  hearing  this  splendid  address  without 
being  benefited.  This  was,  I consider,  one  of  the  splendid  addresses  of  the 
Convention.  It  is  also  a privilege  for  me  tonight  to  introduce  to  you  one 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  who  has  not  only  a State,  but  a 
national  reputation,  who  will  speak  to  us  tonight  on  “Should  the  State 
Assume  the  Entire  Responsibility  for  the  Care  of  the  Insane.”  Dr.  H.  W. 
Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 

SHOULD  THE  STATE  ASSUME  THE  ENTIRE  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

DR.  H.  W.  MITCHELL 

Dr.  Mitchell:  When  your  Chairman  wrote  to  me,  offering  the  privi- 

lege of  coming  before  your  Association  and  speaking  on  this  subject  I felt 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  come  before  a body  of  representative  people, 
engaged  in  special  interests  which  led  them  to  a familiarity  with  the  insane, 
and  a knowledge  of  insane  persons,  and  to  an  understanding  of  what  in- 
sanity meant  in  the  family,  and  in  the  community.  I told  your  Chairman 
that  he  must  not  expect  me  to  come  here  and  make  any  statistical  compar. 
isons  as  between  State  and  County  hospitals;  that  I did  not  want  to  enter 
into  the  subject  on  that  low  plane  of  comparison  and  criticism  or  self  praise. 
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I should  feel  ashamed  of  myself  to  stand  before  a body  of  social  workers  and 
make  any  criticism  of  their  well-meant  efforts.  Perhaps,  after  some  thirty 
years  of  experience  with  the  insane  in  several  states,  including  the  trans- 
formation from  county  or  combined  county  and  state  care  to  complete 
state  care,  having  aided  in  the  organization  of  state  care  in  two  states, 
and  having  heard  it  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  old  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  by  our  Commissioner,  I may  make  an  appeal  for  a client 
whom  you  may  not  see.  I can  make  no  impassioned  appeal,  as  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  has  for  the  attraetive  children  growing  up  in  need  of  care. 
I am  pleading  for  the  old  derelict,  the  old  story  of  the  man  for  whom  Dante’s 
inscription  was  written:  “Abandon  all  Hope,  ye  who  enter  here.”  It  is 
only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  he  or  she  has  received  the  decent  treat- 
ment that  you  give  your  paupers.  That  is  a matter  of  fact,  gentlemen. 
It  is  only,  you  know,  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  insanity  has  been 
treated  with  anything  except  shame  and  drudgery  and  personal  neglect. 
Fortunately  we  live  in  better  times.  Today  I think  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  person  that  insanity  is  a medical  problem  just  as 
tuberculosis  or  typhoid  fever  is  a medical  problem,  and  needs  medical 
care  and  supervision.  I would  not  want  to  compare  for  a moment  the 
county  and  State  hospital  activities  merely  on  a financial  basis.  In  medicine 
as  in  everything  else  you  can’t  get  results  for  nothing.  If  you  want  a good 
automobile  you  have  got  to  pay  the  price  to  get  the  car  you  want.  You 
can’t  run  a good  hospital  on  a per  capita  cost  of  two  or  three  dollars  a week. 
If  you  want  to  run  a hospital  that  will  treat  insanity  and  bring  the  results 
desired,  you  have  got  to  pay  money  for  it.  Now  I want  to  eliminate  cost, 
and  I want  to  assume,  and  I believe  it  is  right,  that  all  hospitals  are  fairly 
honestly  managed,  be  they  State  or  be  they  county.  If  one  hospital  is 
run  for  half  what  it  is  costing  the  other,  that  hospital  isn’t  giving  what  the 
other  hospital  does;  and  when  I look  over  and  compare  the  figures  of  per 
capita  cost  with  what  they  accomplish,  of  course  I realize  it  would  cost 
more  to  give  better  service.  County  care  is  operating  now  in  only  one  or 
two  states,  all  the  rest  have  adopted  State  care.  If  I had  any  comment 
to  make  whatever  upon  County  care  as  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  I would 
say  the  few  counties,  or  small  percentage  of  counties  which  have  made 
provisions  for  the  insane  have  done  it  on  a much  better  scale  and  have  given 
better  care  than  any  county  service  with  which  I am  familiar  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  one  tribute  I want  to  pay  to  County  institutions  as  I know 
them  here  in  this  State. 

Now  I don’t  want  to  talk  tonight  in  the  interest  of  a few  patients  that 
are  in  any  one  hospital;  that  county  over  there  which  has  done  very  well, 
or  another  over  here  which  is  doing  very  well,  but  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  theA'erage  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  when  one  of  them  becomes 
insane,  whether  he  lives  in  the  northwest,  southeast,  or  any  other  geogra- 
phical point  of  the  State;  whether  he  lives  in  a large  county  that  has  ade- 
quate institutions  to  provide  comfort  and  care  for  the  insane,  or  whether 
he  lives  out  in  a small  county  where  there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  get  it. 
I know  as  matter  of  fact  that  there  are  a number  of  insittutions  in  some  of 
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the  small  counties  where  patients  do  not  receive  adequate  care,  the  care 
I think  insane  patients  ought  to  have,  and  I am  not  voicing  my  own  ideas 
when  I tell  you  something  about  the  ideas  that  are  requisite  for  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  By  hospitals  for  the  insane  I mean  those  institutions  to  which 
newly  committed  patients  are  sent.  Now  the  requisites  of  such  hospitals 
have  been  outlined  by  competent  medical  management  under  a permanent 
board  of  interested  people  such  as  a board  of  Trustees  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  Now  there  have  been  in  a few  institutions  of  the  country  attempts 
to  separate  business  from  medicine,  in  the  relations  that  exist  in  the  small 
hospitals  or  large  hospitals,  as  the  case  may  be.  I am  frank  to  confess  if 
running  a hospital  which  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, for  instance,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  employees, 
and  my  position  was  to  do  the  work  of  that  Corporation,  I should  insist 
upon  that  hospital  being  under  tx'ie  control  of  a layman,  because  the  main 
function  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  to  make  steel,  and  the 
hospital  is  run  as  an  outside  cjnsideration  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees. 
But  I maintain  with  equal  force  that  hospitals  should  be  controlled  by  medi- 
cal men.  The  buying  of  beans  and  clothes  and  raising  pigs  and  cows  and 
answering  letters  and  assuming  the  care  of  the  people  who  go  inside  that 
hospital  is  the  business  end  of  that  hospital  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a business  man,  with  the  medical  spirit  leading  and  dominating  your  entire 
institution.  I know  a few  people  who  differ  with  me.  I can’t  help  it,  I 
am  giving  my  convictions  and  not  theirs.  A hospital  then,  dominated  by 
the  medical  spirit  should  have  for  one  of  its  requisites  a training  school 
for  nurses,  a teaching  school  which  is  for  the  young  men  and  young  women. 
Most  of  those  who  serve  us  in  this  capacity  are  young.  Old  people  cannot 
easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  whims  and  peculiarities  of  insane 
people.  That  is  a hard  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you 
are  going  to  furnish  an  atmosphere  inside  the  hospital  which  you  and  I 
would  want  for  our  own  relatives  provided  they  were  insane.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  special  training  to  weed  out  from  the  large  number  of 
people  who  come  to  us  those  who  are  constitutionally  and  temperamentally 
unfit  to  do  this  work.  I mention  this  because  I want  to  emphasize  that 
the  idea  today  is  to  treat  the  patient  kindly  and  considerately,  with  the 
minimum  of  drug  treatment  which  is  intended  to  restrain  motor  activity, 
and  with  gentleness  and  the  minimum  of  force,  and  the  abolition  of  mechan- 
ical restraint.  You  can’t  accomplish  that  with  men  and  women  who  go 
in  the  wards  unless  they  are  trained  for  that  work. 

Then  the  hospital  should  have  a social  service  department  of  field 
workers  who  go  out  and  mingle  with  the  families  and  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  hospital  and  the  families  and  help  to  look  after  the  patients 
after  discharge.  ^ 

Dentistry  should  be  practiced,  and  adequate  provision  made  for  the 
dental  needs  of  the  patients.  To  guard  the  teeth  of  sick  patients  we  should 
be  prepared  to  treat  them  according  to  their  condition  as  they  come  into 
the  hospital. 
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There  should  be  an  operating  room.  When  surgical  treatment  is  neces- 
sary that  is  imperative. 

And  perhaps  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  that  hospital  should  be  sup- 
plied with  those  arrangements  which  are  provided  by  our  recent  advances 
in  medicine  for  the  technical  application  of  all  scientific  tests  which  tend 
to  show  what  is  the  matter  with  a patient;  in  other  words,  to  make  diag- 
noses and  help  arrive  at  the  treatment.  I refer  to  laboratory  technique, 
to  which  we  should  add  an  opportunity  for  research  work.  These  things 
are  not  my  ideas  alone,  although  I heartily  coincide  with  them.  I wish 
I could  have  lived  up  to  them  in  all  respects  in  the  hospitals  with  which 
I have  been  connected. 

Now,  what  is  the  function  of  a hospital  for  the  insane?  First,  of  course, 
the  care  of  the  patients;  to  exercise  every  known  means  to  restore  that  man 
or  woman  back  to  normal  life,  if  it  is  possible;  and  if  not,  to  keep  alive 
some  fraction  of  his  mind  which  may  help  him  to  go  back  to  live,  even  as 
a dependent  with  his  relatives,  or  if  not,  to  care  for  him  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital.  The  word  “recovery”  has  been  used  loosely  very.  I would 
like  to  say  just  a word  about  it.  Any  hospital  that  pretends — any  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  pretends  to  cure  more  than,  say  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  patients,  is  using  the  term  very  loosely  or  else 
they  are  getting  a lot  of  old  people  of  that  class  who  are  not  insane,  and  are 
calling  them  recoveries.  Insanity,  unfortunately,  is  a very  serious  trouble, 
and  the  few  cases  that  tend  to  complete  recovery  are  a meagre  percentage 
of  the  total  admissions.  Senile  paralysis  takes  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent.  Those  patients  are  all  hopeless.  We  have  very  little  chance  to 
do  anything  with  them.  Senile  dementia,  old  age,  furnish  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent  and  nothing  but  death  will  relieve  them.  So  you  see  we  are  dealing 
with  conditions  which  do  not  offer  any  very  wide  range  of  percentages  of 
recoveries.  We  often  speak  of  the  recoverable  and  non-recoverable  types, 
and  we  can  take  care  of  the  non-recoverable  type  today  much  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else.  I want  to  present  just  one  illustration.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  I was  first  engaged  in  hospital  work,  I used  to  think  it  was  a 
great  burden  upon  the  hospital  manager  to  have  a lot  of  old  people  come 
into  the  hospital  for  insane  and  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that 
it  was  a great  handicap  upon  the  medical  work.  Of  course  I was  a medical 
man,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  things  pertaining  to  medicine. 
That  was  thirty  years  ago.  Now  I am  getting  older  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  possible  I may  be  one  of  the  old  men  I didn’t  want 
to  take  care  of  thirty  years  ago.  I am  thinking  of  the  way  you  gentlemen 
may  treat  me  if  I am  unfortunately  placed  under  your  care,  and  none  of 
us  can  escape  if  it  is  our  fate.  A person  may  be  broken  down  in  old  age, 
and  may  have  been  a good  citizen  in  early  age  and  may  have  slipped  as 
some  of  us  do.  Today  I think  one  of  the  best  charity  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  any  other  State  does  is  to  give  these  old  men,  broken  in  mind 
and  body  (having  outlived  their  welcome  at  home,  with  no  place  to  go), 
decent  surroundings,  the  necessities  of  life,  good  food,  kindly  care  and  super- 
vision until  death  closes  their  eyes.  I wish  I could  impress  this  picture 
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upon  you  for  the  sympathetic  consideration  which  these  old  people  deserve 
in  the  same  impassioned  tones  that  the  gentleman  preceding  me  did  for 
that  attractive  little  boy  in  whom  you  are  all  interested.  The  old  fellow 
hasn’t  anybody  to  look  out  for  him.  That  is  one  class  of  the  unrecoverable 
group.  There  are  other  classes  I am  interested  in.  There  is  that  small 
percentage  of  fairly  able-bodied  persons  who  are  physically  able  to  do  some 
work.  Their  number  isn’t  large.  They  can  be  employed  at  any  hospital 
that  is  willing  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  The  question  is  where  can  those 
people  be  best  provided  for.  The  ideal  hospital  such  as  I have  attempted 
to  outline  to  you  will  have  various  groups  of  buildings  where  these  patients 
will  be  placed  according  to  mental  condition.  There  will  be  the  actual 
hospital,  the  infirmary  wards  and  the  old  persons’  home.  Thus  provision 
will  be  made  for  specialized  care  in  the  hospital  of  the  future  which  I hope 
will  grow  up  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Baldy  in  the  years  to  come. 

Now,  there  is  a service  to  the  families  I want  to  mention  that  the  hospital 
performs.  There  is  a service  to  the  families  that  you  don’t  know  about, 
and  I am  going  to  speak  plainly  about  it,  because  it  is  proper  to  talk  plainly 
upon  a subject  of  this  kind.  I will  mention  just  one  service,  and  you  can 
draw  something  of  the  significance  of  that  when  it  is  applied  to  a large  group. 
General  paresis  of  the  insane  forms  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  State  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  larger  percentages  in  other 
places,  running  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  That  disease  is  nothing 
but  late  syphillis  of  the  brain,  coming  on  from  ten  to  twenty  to  thirty 
years  after  original  infection.  What  is  our  service  to  the  families?  The 
service  to  the  families  is  this.  When  that  man  enters  the  hospital  and  we 
discover  on  examination  of  the  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  it  is  syphillis 
he  is  d"uffering  from,  then  our  first  duty  is  to  go  to  that  family  and  that  wife 
and  to  those  children,  explain  the  facts,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  physician.  They  must  have  preventive  treatment  in  order  that 
they  may  prevent  possibly  the  same  disease  breaking  out  in  them.  That  is 
important  work.  If  any  of  you  had  for  thirty  years,  as  I have,  seen  the 
distress  and  misery  of  such  families,  you  would  agree  that  this  work  with 
families  is  something  worth  while  and  deserves  the  support  of  every  State. 
I have  heard  people  of  intelligence  say  that  is  something  that  happens  very 
infrequently.  We  have  no  facilities  in  this  State  from  which  you  can  get 
the  figures,  but  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1916  one  man  in  every  sixteen 
who  died  between  35  and  50  years  of  age  died  from  this  dread  disease. 
We  have  got  to  go  back  and  teach  the  children  how  to  live.  This  generation 
does  not  matter  so  much,  but  the  generations  to  come  are  important. 
When  a man  comes  to  us  insane  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  disease 
is  hopeless.  The  time  to  help  is  past.  We  must  teach  the  families  to  prevent 
that  disease.  The  hospital  for  the  insane  renders  the  public  a service  by 
informing  them  on  this  subject.  Helping  to  educate  the  community  is 
our  duty. 

There  is  another  factor — the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  I have  seen  the 
families  suffer.  I have  known  how  they  deteriorate  ynder  the  influence 
of  old  John  Barleycorn.  Up  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  we  are  getting 
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about  two  per  cent  of  alcoholics  today  where  Warren  State  Hospital  formerly 
had  eight  to  ten.  Now  I am  not  arguing  for  any  excess  of  dryness,  but  I 
must  say  knocking  out  the  corner  saloon  has  knocked  out  more  trouble  in 
life  than  anything  that  has  taken  place  during  the  short  time  I have  been 
familiar  with  society.  When  we  knock  out  the  red  light  district  and  all 
that  that  signifies  then  we  are  knocking  out  another  great  percentage  of 
insanity.  Then  when  we  study  the  problem  and  take  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded boys  and  girls  we  will  do  away  with  a g.rnat  deal  of  insanity.  We 
won’t  do  away  with  it  until  we  do  all  those  things. 

There  is  another  function  for  the  hospital  that  serves  the  community. 
I have  talked  to  you  about  some  facts.  They  won’t  do  the  present  genera- 
tion any  good.  As  I said  before,  the  present  generation  is  really  negligible 
in  this  great  process.  We  are  being  crowded  off  by  those  who  take  our 
places.  I hope  we  are  taking  them  upon  a higher  and  better  plane,  and  that 
we  in  our  time  may  contribute  a little  bit  to  human  progress.  For  that  rea- 
son I would  like  to  see  hospitals  for  the  insane,  not  looked  upon  as  zoological 
gardens,  a kind  of  dime  museum  to  which  people  can  go  to  see  the  “wild 
one’’,  but  as  places  of  human  suffering  and  misery.  There  is  a lesson  to 
be  learned.  Our  position  does  not  enable  us  to  tell  you  the  whole  story, 
but  we  are  giving  it  to  you  little  by  little  as  a result — not  of  guess  work, 
but  as  a result  of  case  work  and  medical  facts.  You  can’t  get  that  except 
in  the  kind  of  hospital  I have  talked  about;  you  can’t  do  very  much  in- 
vestigating except  with  the  medical  means  I have  mentioned,  and  you 
don’t  serve  the  community  except  by  treating  it  as  a medical  problem. 

Now  of  the  State  service  which  we  may  develop,  I will  say  that  it  is  a 
possibility  for  this  great  State  to  take  over  and  develop  the  very  best  system 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  I have  heard  people  say  when  the  question 
has  been  brought  up  of  taking  over  the  State  care  of  the  insane,  “Oh  no, 
it  is  impossible;  it  isn’t  common  sense,  you  doctors  aren’t  very  good  business 
men,  you  know;  you  don’t  know  very  much  about  business,  it  can’t  be  done; 
can’t  be  done,  can’t  be  done.”  This  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  its 
great  resources  can  do  as  well  for  the  insane  as  poor  little  Massachusetts, 
which  spent  over  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  State  income,  while  the 
figures  for  Pennsylvania  show  Pennsylvaniz  has  spent  fifteen!  Can’t  do  it? 
Of  course  we  can  do  it!  We  can’t  do  it  tomorrow,  can’t  do  it  next  year, 
but  we  can  do  it.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  can’t  be  done  in  a moment.  When 
the  plan  is  once  proposed  that  State  care  be  accepted,  then  you  have  to 
do  practically  what  they  have  done  in  other  States  over  a period  of  years. 
It  will  take  somewhere  from  ten  to  twenty  years  for  this  organization  to 
work  itself  out.  In  the  first  place,  I should  say  the  first  step  that  State  care 
would  mean  would  be  this;  everywhere  in  the  State,  whether  it  is  up  in  the 
w'oods  in  one  of  our  small  counties  or  Philadelphia  or  in  Pittsburgh,  when 
a man  is  taken  insane,  he  should  be  placed  immediately  under  the  best 
medical  treatment  he  can  receive.  He  is  entitled  to  that  much.  He  is  an 
unfortunate  person  affiicted  with  a disease  which  is  perhaps  more  severe 
in  its  effect  upon  family  life  and  upon  the  future  of  his  own  family  or  upon 
his  own  welfare  than  any  other  illness.  Now  why  should  be  go  to  a hospital? 
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Because  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  very  best  efforts  made  to  examine  him 
and  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  what  can  be  done  for  him, 
if  anything,  and  then  to  do  it.  The  hospital  should  be  prepared  to  do  its 
work,  to  do  it  completely,  to  do  it  wisely  and  to  do  it  well.  When  this  State 
shall  have  taken  this  first  step  there  should  be  a rule  that  no  insane  man  or 
woman  should  ever  be  committed  to  the  care  of  any  institution  except 
one  of  the  kind  I speak  of,  that  is  admittedly  prepared  to  give  the  service 
which  I have  tried  to  outline  to  you,  for  the  reasons  given.  Now  we  will 
have  to  build  more  hospitals.  It  will  cost  money,  of  course  it  will,  no  one 
ever  said  it  wouldn’t  cost  a little.  We  will  have  to  make  preparations, 
we  will  have  to  take  over  the  county  care  work,  take  over  some  of  the  county 
institutions,  enlarge  some,  abandon  some,  turn  others  over  to  some  other 
use.  We  will  have  to  go  on  gradually,  year  after  year,  building  on  this 
model,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  if  we  accomplish  the  results  which  I 
hope  we  will  I shall  be  very  glad  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  helped 
to  start  the  movement. 

President  White;  We  have  had  a very  good  day.  The  morning 
session  was  a real  good  one.  The  afternoon  session  was  splendid.  This 
night’s  session  can’t  be  beaten.  I have  attended  a good  many  conventions, 
but  I will  say  that  there  has  never  been  a day  in  the  sixteen  years  that  I 
have  attended  conventions  that  I have  been  more  impressed  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  those  that  were  on  the  program  and  the  seriousness  of  them 
than  today. 

Dr  Stewart;  The  spirit  moves  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject 
last  discussed.  Dr.  Baldy  and  Dr.  Mitchell  kindly  passed  so  lightly  over 
the  failings  of  the  county  hospitals  that  I feel  it  is  pnly  due,  only  right  and 
just  for  one  of  us  to  get  up  and  acknowledge  our  inability  to  handle  those 
situations  as  they  should  be  handled.  If  there  are  other  medical  men  in 
similar  positions  in  the  audience,  of  course  I am  not  referring  to  them. 
But  it  means  and  has  for  a number  of  years  meant  that  the  system  in  vogue 
in  Pennsylvania  is  just  about  as  abominably  vicious  as  anything  of  which 
you  can  possibly  conceive.  The  officers  of  the  Poor  Boards — I am  referring 
now  especially  to  medical  men,  are  in  many  cases  I know,  and  I venture 
to  say  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  not  only  chosen  without  due  regard 
to  their  fitness,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  fit  men.  This  position  was  thrust 
upon  me  by  political  and  other  conditions  and  I have  been  simply  appalled 
by  the  problems  thrust  upon  me,  and  our  inability  to  deal  with  them  pro- 
perly, no  matter  what  time  and  care  and  consideration  might  be  given  to 
them.  I believe  it  is  only  right  and  just  that  this  Association  go  on  record 
as  unanimously  endorsing  the  State  care  of  the  insane,  and  I move  you 
that  we  do  so  act.  Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  Association 
go  on  record  favoring  State  care  of  the  insane.  All  in  favor  will  give  their 
consent  by  saying  “Aye.” 

Motion  carried. 

President  White:  Is  the  Auditing  Committee  ready  to  report? 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Graham;  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
appointed  this  afternoon,  may  I hand  you  these  two  items  of  our  report, 
fully  made  out  by  Mr.  Theurer,  the  Treasurer,  audited  by  your  Committee 
and  found  correct.  We  are  glad  to  do  that,  and  also  glad  to  say  your 
deficiency  has  been  covered. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  I would  like  to  state  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  the  sum  of  money  which  you  folks  contributed  this 
afternoon  amounted  to  $27T.OO.  The  deficit  found  by  the  auditing  com- 
mittee amounted  to  $128.83,  therefore  that  amount  has  now  been  wiped 
out,  and  leaves  a small  balance  over.  I am  glad  to  report  that,  and  I wish 
it  was  even  larger.  Your  Auditing  Committee  found  the  Treasurer’s 
report  correct  in  every  item,  only  I am  sorry  to  say  the  amount  of  money 
is  not  larger  to  handle;  and  I ask  the  President  of  the  Association  to  accept 
these  from  the  Auditing  Committee  and  give  us  our  discharge. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  accepted, 
and  the  Auditing  Committee  be  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Assoc- 
iation. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  The  Committee  on  Place?  Is  it  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Bell:  The  Committee  on  Place  has  decided  to  recommend 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  as  the  place  for  the  next  Convention. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Place.  What  is  your  wish?  The  Committee  on  Place  has  recom- 
mended Uniontown,  Fayette  County. 

Delegate:  I move  that  the  Committee’s  resolution  be  adopted, 
and  that  we  go  to  Uniontown  next  year. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  Conven- 
tion convene  next  year  in  Uniontown.  All  in  favor  of  this  give  their  consent 
by  another  “Aye.” 


Motion  carried. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
OCTOBER  28th 

This  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Retreat.  President  White  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:30  and 
introduced  Rev.  Father  P.  A.  Kasaczum,  who  gave  the  invocation. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Dr.  Chas.  B.  Mayberry,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Hospital,  stating  “he  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  County  Hospitals,  a man  whom  every  member  of  that  Association  of 
County  Hospitals  looks  to  for  wisdom  and  counsel — Doctor  Mayberry”:* 

President  White  introduced  Mr.  Louis  Tisch,  who  was  president  of  the 
convention  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  who  also  was  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee  that  built  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Retreat. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am  not  prepared  to  make  a long  speech. 

In  the  first  place,  we  haven’t  the  time.  In  the  second  place,  Doctor  May- 
berry told  you  all  about  our  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  I am  glad  to  see  this  body  togethre  once  more.  Twelve 
years  I attended  this  Association  wherever  they  met  and  was  always  glad 
to  be  with  them.  I always  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I was,  as  the  President 
said,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  and  President,  and  knew  a great  many 
of  oUr  good  people  of  Pennsylvania  through  holding  those  offices.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  we  had  a convention,  the  first  convention  of  this  kind,  in  the 
City  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  I had  the  honor  of  making  arrangements  for  it 
and  I think  we  had  almost  300  delegates  at  that  time.  That  was  a pleasure 
for  me  but  now  comes  the  other  side.  I feel  sorry  because  the  directors 
we  had  twenty-one  years  ago  are  all  gone  except  two.  I hunted  the  last 
two  days  to  find  someone  among  the  visitors  that  I knew  twenty-one  years 
ago.  I found  only  two.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  glad  that  you  are 
here  on  this  occasion  but  I am  said  when  I see  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  twenty-one  years,  and  I suppose  in  twenty-one  years  from  now  there  will 
be  a great  many  more  changes.  I hope  and  wish  that  God  will  keep  this 
organization  of  the  State  together  to  do  the  good  work  they  have  done  for 
years  and  show  that  as  directors  of  the  poor  and  charities  we  can  do  a good 
work  for  humanity.  I has  the  pleasure  as  president  of  this  organization 
to  visit  the  National  Convention  of  Charities  in  Topeka,  Kansas  in  1900. 
I assure  you,  if  anyone  is  here  that  ever  witnessed  one  of  thos  National 
Conventions,  that  it  is  a great  work  that  is  done.  Delegates  from  al  overl 
the  country  were  present  at  that  convention.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I have  stated  my  pleasure  at  seeing  you.  I hope  and  wish  that  our  officers 
and  directors  will  arrange  for  a meeting  some  time  in  the  future  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  because  I understand  that  all  the  delegates  and  their  wives  are 
pleased  with  our  city.  I hope  it  will  not  be  so  long  until  we  have  this 
convention  in  our  city  again.  I hope  I will  have  the  pleasure,  if  God  is 
pleased  to  let  me  live  that  long,  to  see  you  again. 

* Dr.  Mayberry  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  work  of  his  institution;  unfortunately  a stenographic 
report  is  not  available. 
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President  White:  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

ready  to  report? 

Mrs.  Comfort:  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully  submit  the 

following: 

Resolved  by  the  Association  of  Directors  of  Poor,  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  rendered  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Press,  the  Clergy  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre,  the  officers 
of  the  State,  City  and  Central  Poor  District,  and  to  the  citizens  who  have 
so  generously  given  the  use  of  their  automobiles,  for  aid,  courtesies  and 
hospitalities  extended,  whereby  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Session  has  been 
made  one  of  the  successful  meetings  in  its  history. 

2.  That  thanks  be  also  extended  to  its  officers  and  committees  for  the 
time  and  care  given  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program  and  also  to  the 
speakers  who  have  addressed  us. 

3.  That  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association  meets 
with  out  approval  and  commendation. 

4.  That  we  re-affirm  our  belief  in  the  great  value  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  this  Association  as  a source  of  inspiration  as  well  as  good  fellowship 
to  all  those  who  attended,  and  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  under  their  charge;  and  we  urge  upon  all  poor  officials 
and  others  authorized  by  law  that  they  attend  these  annual  meetings. 

5.  That  we  urge  the  distribution  of  State  funds  to  institutions  entitled 
to  receive  them  as  soon  as  such  funds  become  available  and  we  hope  the 
practise  of  holding  such  funds  on  deposits  be  no  longer  continued  and  that 
the  bad  practise  of  unduly  holding  them  shall  be  no  longer  continued. 

6.  That  we  repeat  our  solemn  protest  against  the  laxity  in  obtaining 
divorces  and  we  urge  that  all  courts  should  require  the  holding  of  the  hear- 
ings in  open  session  and  that  the  viscious  practise  of  appointing  masters 
and  examiners  generally  in  executive  session  be  abandoned. 

7.  That  we  congratulate  the  State  that  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  codify  all  of 
existing  laws  in  relation  to  the  poor  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
new  ones. 

8.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State  should  pay 
entire  expense  for  the  maintenance  and  care  for  all  insane  indigent  patients. 

9.  That  we  believe  that  an  act  should  be  passed  imposing  a poor  tax 
upon  all  manufacturing  corporations  and  also  upon  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  trade  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  all  of  whom  are  now 
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exempt  under  the  law  and  that  the  same  tax  be  imposed  for  poor  purposes — 
whether  the  capital  is  invested  in  corporations,  business  or  real  estate, 
the  last  of  which  alone  at  the  present  time  is  required  to  pay  poor  taxes. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  Chairman, 
Rodney  A.  Merger,  Esq. 

Moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  adopted. 
Unanimously  carried. 

President  White:  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers 
ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Bausman:  I submit  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Officers: 

COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS 

W.  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  President,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  First  Vice-President,  the  Court  House,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  Willis  Wilson,  Vice-President,  Indiana. 

A.  R.  Mitchell,  Vice-President,  Coudersport. 

Frank  B.  Snavely,  Vice-President,  Hershey. 

John  M,  Church,  Vice-President,  Harveys. 

J.  Springer  Todd,  Vice-President,  Uniontown. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Assistant  Secretary,  Mercer. 

H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Norristown. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Honorary  Secretary,  Erie. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  Honorary  Secretary,  West  Chester. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Secretary,  1430  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Treasurer,  Washington,  Pa. 

We  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  paid 
in  the  same  amount  as  approved  last  year. 

Moved  that  the  Report  on  Officers  be  accepted  and  Secretary  instructed 
to  cast  white  ballot  for  officers  named.  Unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  ballot  had  been  cast  and  the  President 
declared  the  election  of  those  officers. 

The  Vice-President  then  took  the  chair  and  introduced  Mr.  Samuel 
Yeakle,  of  Montgomery,  whose  subject  was  “How  Can  We  Improve  the 
Present  Methods  of  Conducting  County  Homes?” 

HOW  CAN  WE  IMPROVE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  OF 
CONDUCTING  COUNTY  HOMES? 

MR.  SAMUEL  YEAKLE 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  to  discuss  this  morning,  “ How  can  we  improve 
the  present  methods  of  conducting  County  Homes?  ” is  one  that  suggests 
that  there  may  be  reason  for  bringing  this  subject  to  our  notice  as  a body, 
interested  always  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  our  care  in 
the  County  Homes. 
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This  is  an  age  of  advancement  and  improvement  and  if  we  gc  back  a 
number  of  years  we  can  observe  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
housing  and  caring  for  the  poor  in  our  land.  I have  not  had  occasion  during 
my  term  in  the  present  office  of  Director  of  the  Poor  to  visit  many  of  the 
institutions  maintained  for  this  purpose,  but  the  few  that  I have  seen  have 
been  mostly  modern  and  up  to  date,  and  where  arrangements  are  made  for 
keeping  the  inmates  reasonably  comfortable  and  contented.  Those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  work  can  not  perhaps  realize  the  trying  conditions 
under  which  we  sometimes  are  oblidge  co  work,  and  to  remedy  these  con- 
ditions, even  for  those  who  have  control,  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 
We  cannot  say  that  our  system  is  the  best,  and  if  conditions  are  reasonably 
good  we  are  constrained  to  ask  “How  can  we  make  them  better?” 

I have  had  the  pleasure,  I say  pleasure,  because  it  is  a pleasure 
in  the  sense  that  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  their  community,  or  district,  cannot  but  feel 
a certain  amount  of  inspiration  in  the  effort  to  benefit  those  in  want. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  go  into  the  history  of  our  County 
Homes  or  how  the  poor  have  been  cared  for  in  the  past,  but  rather  to 
take  them  as  they  are  and  endeavor  to  find  out  how  we  can  improve  con- 
ditions or  add  to  the  better  management  of  chose  Homes  for  the  comfort 
and  care  of  the  inmates  who  are  there.  Sometimes  they  are  there  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  or  as  in  many  cases,  due  to  indiscretion  or  abuse  of  the 
God-given  privileges  that  are  accorded  to  all  human  beings,  and  these 
unfortunates  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a humane  and  brotherly  spirit. 

Sometimes  we  are  handicapped  from  a lack  of  funds,  not  that  our 
districts  or  counties  are  not  rich  enough,  but  perhaps  from  a lack  of  sufficient 
interest  along  those  lines.  Personally  I can  say  that  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  care  of  inmates  in  our  own  County  Home,  that  is  in  Montgomery 
County,  I feel  that  Improvements  can  more  or  less  continually  be  made, 
that  will  add  to  better  conditions  and  environments.  Our  Board  at  this 
time  is  giving  consideration  to  a number  of  changes  now  being  made  and 
yet  to  be  made,  that  will  make  for  better  management  and  improvement 
in  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Home. 

I do  not  mean  that  we  want  to  go  into  any  extravagances  or  do  more 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  what  seems  to  be  the  best.  The  members 
of  our  Board  I think,  are  progressive  and  yet  conservative  men,  and  they 
have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Home. 

In  our  own  County  of  Montgomery,  which  is  said  to  be  the  third  richest 
county  in  the  State,  we  are  obliged  to  economize  and  we  are  urged  by  the 
County  Commissioners  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
the  county  finances  reach.  The  heavy  costs  in  other  lines  of  county  work 
and  the  high  prices  make  the  expenses  very  heavy.  Yet,  however,  we,  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  others  interested,  feel  that  our  Home  should  be 
as  modern  and  up  to  date  as  any  in  the  State.  We  are  hoping  for  better 
things  and  in  the  near  future  we  trust  our  aspirations  will  be  realized. 
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Speaking  in  a general  way  I hardly  know  what  to  suggest  that  would 
improve  our  County  Homes  throughout  the  State.  At  our  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  one  year  ago,  Attorney  General,  now  Judge  Schaeffer,  made 
a very  strong  statement  concerning  the  poor  laws  of  the  State,  advocating 
that  they  be  made  more  uniform  and  that  a revision  of  the  poor  laws  be 
made,  as  different  counties  are  working  under  different  laws  or  rules,  some 
of  them  seeming  to  be  rather  obsolete. 

The  business  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  such 
that  more  help  in  the  way  of  Outdoor  Relief  is  required  on  account  of  unem- 
ployment and  this  means  that  considerably  more  funds  are  needed  for  this 
work.  In  our  county  this  is  particularly  the  case  as  many  men  who  are 
heads  of  families  are  employed  in  the  various  iron  industries  and  other 
manufacturing  plants. 

We  have  a State  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  within  the  limits 
of  our  county  and  the  State  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  or 
mentally  deficient  also,  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  yet  we  have  among 
our  inmates  at  our  Home  persons  who  unquestionably  should  not  be  in 
there  with  the  indigent  poor  who  are  not  thus  afflicted.  It  seems  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  to  have  them  remove? 
to  the  place  intended  for  their  care  and  treatment  as  promptly  as  it  shoulp 
be  done.  We  have  a number  of  such  cases  in  our  Home  who  should  not 
be  associated  with  the  others  who  are  mentally  sound  or  at  least  not  seriously 
affected  in  this  respect,  but  as  you  know  the  County  Home  is  made  the 
dumping  place,  as  it  were,  for  those  who  cannot  be  or  are  not  received 
elsewhere.  Then  we  have  the  tuberculous  cases.  Our  county  has  made  no 
provision  as  yet  for  taking  care  of  cases  of  this  character.  I would  say  here 
however,  that  there  are  efforts  being  made  at  this  time  to  have  such  a 
building  or  place  separate  from  our  Home  in  Montgomery  County.  Peti- 
tions are  now  being  circulated  among  the  citizens  of  thee  ounty,  asking  to 

have  the  question  voted  on  at  the  coming  election  in  November  to  establish 
a place  to  take  care  of  these  cases.  Of  course  we  have  institutions  in  the 
State  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Mount  Alto  and  others  where  these  subjects 
can  be  sent.  Again  there  are  contagious  disease  cases.  Our  County  Homes 
can  not  take  them  and  places  like  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
where  such  cases  are  treated,  are  often  over-crowded.  Some  remedy 
should  be  found  for  these  cases. 

It  may  therefore  be  somewhat  difficult  to  mention  all  that  we  may 
have  in  mind  that  would  tend  to  improve  conditions  in  our  County  Homes 
and  what  might  add  to  the  comfort  and  conveniences  of  the  inmates.  If  we, 
as  Directors,  are  elected  to  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  Home, 
we  ought  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  inmates,  not  only 
to  see  that  the  necessary  bills  are  paid,  but  that  other  provisions  are  made, 
such  as  sufficient  help  for  the  steward  or  superintendent,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a busy  man  with  great  responsibility,  working,  as  was  stated  by  a speaker 
last  year,  seven  days  in  the  week  and  all  the  year  around. 
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In  this  present  age  when  we  are  trying  to  have  the  best  equipped  school 
•buildings,  the  most  attractive  churches,  best  arranged  public  buildings 
or  various  kinds,  why  should  not  our  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
be  of  the  best  and  up  to  date  and  consistent  with  the  march  of  progress 
along  other  lines? 

It  appears  that  the  methods  used  in  many  of  the  counties  of  our  State 
might  be  changed  so  that  the  work  of  caring  for  the  poor  might  be  more 
centralized  under  the  care  or  control  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  county 
and  not  only  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
outside  relief.  This  could  be  done  under  the  proposed  new  legislation  of 
which  we  spoke. 

Another  suggestion  I have  in  mind  is  that  in  the  County  Home  a con- 
venient and  comfortably  arranged  hall  or  auditorium  should  be  had  in 
connection  with  the  Home  where  the  inmates  could  be  assembled  for 
religious  exercises,  entertainments,  moving  pictures  perhaps,  or  other 
attractions  that  would  tend  to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  the  inmates. 
The  Dauphin  County  Home,  where  we  visited  last  year,  has  a very  well 
arranged  hall  for  such  purposes  and  no  doubt  there  are  others.  At  our 
Home  conditions  might  be  very  much  improved  in  this  respect. 

Members  of  the  Convention,  in  submitting  this  paper  to  you  I am  not 
sure  whether  I have  covered  the  full  meaning  of  the  topic  assigned.  There 
may  be  some  discussion  brought  out  from  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this 
paper  that  might  be  worthy  of  consideration.  My  remarks  have  been  of  a 
general  character  and  I will  close  with  the  hope  that  we  may  all  be  interested 
in  making  our  County  Homes  the  best  that  times  and  circumstances  will 
allow. 

Discussion: 

In  discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Snavely,  of  Dauphin  County,  stated  that 
they  were  about  $15,000  over  last  year  in  their  outdoor  relief.  “We  have 
seventy-five  or  eighty  families  who  are  permanent  charges  and  I merely 
want  to  find  out  if  you  are  up  against  the  same  proposition  as  we  are.” 

Mr.  Seyfert,  of  Lancaster,  stated  their  out-door  relief  has  been  less 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Bradford:  We  are  an  agricultural  county.  There 

has  been  an  increase  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  out-door  relief.  We  are  a 
little  better  situated  because  we  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  also  County 
Commissioners.  I believe  the  Poor  Director  shouldr  have  the  power  to 
levy  the  poor  tax.” 

President  White:  Our  next  subject  is:  “ Comparison  of  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Relief  for  Aged  Dependents,”  Robert  W.  Bowen,  Superintendent 
Ransom  Home,  Ransom,  Pa. 
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COMPARISON  OF  OUTDOOR  AND  INDOOR  RELIEF  FOR 
AGED  DEPENDENTS. 

ROBERT  W,  BOWEN 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I thank  God  that  I was  permitted 
to  attend  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  to  hear  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  Daniel  L.  Hart,  and  the  very  fine  response  by  A.  G. 
Seyfert,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

My  friend  the  Mayor  pictures  Wyoming  Valley,  praised  the  soldier  boy 
and  the  men  that  mined  the  coal,  and  reminded  you  and  me  that  it  was  our 
duty  and  God’s  will  to  administer  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

Now,  our  very  able  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  tipped  me  off,  to  be  very  brief  with  my  subject,  so  I think  when 
you  are  through  with  the  good  things  prepared  for  you  and  me  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Central  Poor  District,  their  able  Superintendents  and 
Assistants,  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Convention  is  a great 
success  and  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre  a fine  place  to  hold  any  convention 

Now,  my  friends,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  this  Association  to  hold  the 
Convention  of  1923  in  Pittston  or  Scranton,  the  Directors  of  the  Jenkins 
Twp.,  Pittston  City  and  Pittston  Twp.  Poor  District  will,  with  God’s  help, 
present  for  your  inspection  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  institu- 
tions in  this  State. 

When  I was  first  called  upon  to  present  a paper  at  this  Convention* 
itfwas  indicated  that  my  subject  would  be  “How  Can  We  Improve  the 
Present  Methods  of  Conducting  County  Homes?”  When  the  printed 
program  came  out  I found  that  my  subject  had  been  accorded  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Yeakle,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  he  has 
handled  the  question  admirably.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I might  be  more 
familiar  with  the  needs  and  possible  improvements  of  a county  home 
because  I am  myself  a Superintendent.  However,  I have  been  drawn 
into  a discussion  of  another  topic,  namely,  “Comparison  of  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Relief  for  Aged  Dependents.”  This  is  a subject  that,  it  strikes  me, 
should  rather  have  been  assigned  to  a Director  of  the  Poor  and  not  a Super- 
intendent of  an  Almshouse. 

The  administration  of  relief,  whether  outdoor  or  indoor,  has  always 
been  the  most  momentous  question  confronting  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
the  Charities  and  the  Hospitals  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  Way  back 
in  the  early  years  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  this  problem  was  the 
leading  topic  of  discussion  in  most  of  our  annual  conventions,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  alm,0|St  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  all  the  program  work  and  devote 
the  entire  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief.  In  the 
Conventions  of  1885,  1886  and  1887,  and  earlier  and  later,  the  problem 
so  much  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  conventions  which  were  then  very 
naturally  smaller  than  they  are  today,  so  that  it  became  necessary,  when 
outdoor  and  indoor  relief  were  under  discussion,  to  limit  the  speeches  to 
three  minutes.  It  was  a question  that  everybody  had  something  to  say 
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on  the  subject.  One  convention  in  1879,  went  as  far  as  to  pass  a resolution 
recommending  the  discontinuance  altogether  of  outdoor  relief.  Thus,  in 
one  form  or  another  the  question  of  relief  of  the  poor  and  indigent  has  been 
the  paramount  question  through  the  years  for  all  of  us  and  we  find  ourselves 
today  confronted  more  than  ever  before  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
position. 

The  serious  phase  of  the  question  of  relief  in  the  last  few  years  is  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  providing  relief.  The  growing  cost  in  all 
districts,  you  will  all  realize,  has  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  not  only  been 
doubled  or  trebled,  but  in  many  districts  easily  quadrupled,  with  reference 
to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  Some  of  the  causes  we  may 
discern — the  increased  cost  of  food  products  and  commodities,  the  ease 
with  which  husbands  desert  their  wives  and  children  without  apparent 
cause  and  leave  them  dependent  upon  the  public,  the  rapacity  of  landlords 
in  imposing  excessive  rents  and  evicting  poor  tenants  without  justification 
and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  increase 
of  crime  which,  in  many  instances,  sends  the  husband  and  father  to  the 
penitentiary  and  the  family  to  be  dependent  upon  the  public.  These  and 
many  other  causes  will  explain  in  part  the  enormous  increase  in  the  present 
system  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief. 

My  actual  experience  in  recent  years  has  been  that  men  and  women 
able  to  do  some  little  w'ork  have  ceased  to  be  sent  by  the  Directors,  or  come 
to  be  admitted  to  the  dlmshouse,  whereby  we  are  very  much  hampered 
in  the  matter  of  obtaining  inmate  labor  upon  which  we  fmorerly  so  much 
depended.  We  have  found  in  these  recent  years  that  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  our  inmates  are  sick  and  in  constant  need  of  medical  care, 
and  by  all  odds  the  most  prevalent  cause  of  sickness  must  be  ascribed  to 
venereal  ailments.  Thus,  in  turn,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  at  current  wages,  whereby  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  the 
home  has  been  increasing  at  leaps  and  bounds,  approximating  the  enromous 
increase  of  cost  of  outdoor  relief. 

The  question  of  handling  the  aged  dependents,  whether  outdoor  or 
indoor,  I think,  is  one  which  we  all  agree  turns  upon  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  each  particular  case.  The  aged  man  and  wife,  without 
children  able  to  support  them,  would  in  most  instances,  be  cared  for  by 
sending  them  to  the  Almshouse  where  shelter,  food  and  clothing  are  pro- 
vided and  only  such  employment  as  they,  or  either  of  them  are  able  to  per- 
form will  be  assigned  them.  And  in  such  case  our  experience  has  been  that 
instead  of  separating  them  by  placing  the  husband  in  the  male  department 
and  the  wife  in  the  female  department,  to  allow  them  to  occupy  the  same 
ward  or  the  same  room.  This  is  prompted  by  the  consideration  that, 
because  of  long  years  of  association  they  can  minister  to  each  other  and  there- 
by save  the  necessity  of  providing  caretakers  and  nurses  for  them.  But  we 
find  many  such  cases  of  husband  and  wife  who  are  adverse  to  being  enter- 
tained in  the  Almshouse,  who  must,  of  necessity  be  cared  for  through  the 
agency  of  outdoor  relief.  The  best  policy  in  all  cases  is  to  pursue  a plan 
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that  will  avoid  separating  them.  In  the  case  of  aged  dependents  who  have 
lost  their  helpmates  and  are  unable  to  maintain  and  care  for  themselves, 
the  home  provided  by  the  Poor  District  is  unquestionably  the  place  to 
handle  them  and  care  for  them  at  a lesser  cost  to  the  Poor  District  and  better 
advantage  to  the  poor  person.  But  as  I have  indicated  before,  the  subject 
is  such  a mixed  one  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  outline  a program 
for  the  handling  of  cases  of  persons  who  are  growing  old,  so  that  the  Director 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  are  forced  to  a careful 
study  of  each  individual  case  before  determining  finally  whether  it  be  more 
practical  and  economical  to  care  for  such  case  by  outdoor  or  indoor  relief. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  concluding  my 
brief  discussion,  and  in  view  of  the  great  imporcance  to  all  of  us  iof  ths 
matter  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  I think  that  I am  not  amiss  in  strongly 
recommending  to  the  officers  and  members  of  this  body,  the  appointment, 
before  adjournment,  of  a committee  or  commission  to  prepare  and  present 
at  the  next  annual  convention,  a report  designed  to  systemize  the  granting 
of  relief  by  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  at  least  one  entire 
day  of  our  next  annual  convention  may  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  such 
report,  to  the  end  that  we  may  produce  something  in  the  nature  of  a uniform 
and  comprehensive  system  or  method  of  granting  relief  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

President  White:  The  next  paper  will  be:  “The  Relation  of  the 

County  Commissioners  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,”  Charles  L.  Davidson, 
Solicitor  for  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Uniontown. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 
CHARLES  L.  DAVIDSON 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I was  unable  to  get  here  until  this  morning. 
I am  sorry  that  I was  delayed.  I attended  the  convention  last  year,  held 
at  Harrisburg,  and  received  a lot  of  information  there.  The  subject  that 
I have  been  asked  to  discuss  is  that  of  the  relationship  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  directors  of  the  poor.  I do  not  know  that  I can  express  the  ordinary 
relationship  existing  between  county  commissioners  and  directors  of  the 
poor,  than  to  use  my  home  county,  Fayette.  The  Poor  District  of  Fayette 
County  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  1822.  Of  course,  that 
Act  has  been  amended  and  has  been  changed  some  but  they  are  still  oper- 
ating under  the  old  system.  The  relationship  that  exists  there  is  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  Assembly.  That  consists  principally  upon  the  first  Monday  of 
January  in  every  year  of  the  Poor  Board  giving  to  the  Commissioners  an 
estimate  of  the  money  that  is  needed  for  the  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 
That  money  is  collected  by  taxation  by  the  Commissioners,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  Poor  Board  draws  their  warrants 
upon  the  County  Treasurer.  That  is  the  only  relationship  existing  between 
the  Fayette  County  Poor  Board  and  the  Fayette  County  Commissioners. 
In  some  of  the  other  counties,  I understand,  the  directors  of  the  poor  levy 
their  own  taxes  and  collect  them.  Our  Poor  Board  does  not  have  that 
authority.  The  only  authority  they  have  comes  through  the  incorporation 
of  the  District. 
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Since  I have  been  solicitor,  once  or  twice,  it  has  been  necessary  for  them 
to  use  more  money  than  had  been  appropriated  or  was  available  at  that 
time.  The  County  Commissioners  had  such  right  and  advanced  the  money 
so  they  could  go  ahead  with  their  work.  The  Fayette  County  Poor  Board 
last  year  gave  the  Commissioners  an  estimate  of  $100,000  for  the  work  of 
the  Poor  District  for  the  coming  year.  Our  county,  as  you  know,  is  a bitum- 
inous coal  and  coke  territory.  The  w'orks  have  not  been  running.  Last 
year  our  outdoor  relief  was  increased.  It  will  be  doubled  this  year.  I 
don’t  believe  the  appropriation  they  have  asked  for  and  received  will  take 
care  of  it.  However,  the  County  Commissioners  will  come  to  their  relief 
in  advancing  the  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Poor  Boards  of  Pennsylvania  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  County  Commissioners  and  arrange  some  system  whereby 
their  relationship  should  not  stop  with  the  official  relationship  of  levying 
and  assessing  taxes — it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  a County  Commissioner 
or  a Poor  Director  is  absolutely  alike.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
have  good  roads,  that  we  have  public  improvements  but  far  above  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  indigent  people  in  the 
county.  The  question  was  raised  here  by  some  one  in  the  audience  this 
morning  that  their  poor  district  was  more  than  $15,000  overdrawn  on  their 
outdoor  relief.  I cannot  conceive  why  the  County  Commissioners  would 
not  come  to  their  aid.  I know  that  ours  has  the  authority  to  borrow  money 
if  it  has  not  the  necessary  funds  in  the  county  treasury.  They  have  the 
authority  to  complete  their  work,  to  give  the  outdoor  relief  needed.  The 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  the  County  Commissioners  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  is  one  of  co-operation. 

The  Commissioners  collect  the  taxes  and  the  Poor  Board,  having  given 
their  estimate,  spend  it.  The  whole  system  of  taxation  should  be  changed. 
The  Poor  Directors  should  have  authority  to  levy  their  taxes.  They  should 
have  the  authority  to  borrow  whatever  money  is  necessary.  No  Poor 
Board  knows  v/hat  they  are  going  to  need  until  the  conclusion  of  that  year. 
I will  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Poor  Boards  of  the  county  should  meet 
with  their  County  Commissioners  and  talk  these  matters  over  and  get 
on  a solid  basis.  They  should  work  together.  They  are  both  spending 
the  county’s  money. 

The  President:  The  next  subject  is:  “Near  East  Relief,”  Mr* 

Eugene  Fellows,  of  Scranton. 

NEAR  EAST  RELIEF 
MR.  EUGENE  FELLOWS 

Mr.  G.  E.  Silloway  is  the  Director  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Near  East 
Relief,  an  incorporated  association,  which  by  the  way,  I am  not  connected 
with  other  than  as  each  one  of  you,  merely  as  a friend  of  the  organization, 
as  a possible  contributor.  My  only  purpose  is  to  remind  you  that  there  is 
such  an  organization,  and  not  any  particular  drive  or  campaign  for  funds. 
There  is  always  a campaign  for  the  support  of  the  starving  people  in  the 
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Old  World.  It  seems  that  the  whole  civilization  developed  by  countless 
ages  in  Asia  and  Europe  has,  byt  the  fortune  of  war,  been  thrust  upon  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  center  of  civilization  today.  The  balance  of 
trade  is  in  our  favor.  Any  posterity  that  exists  in  the  world  exists  here 
at  home.  Charity  begins  at  home  and  we  all  appreciate  that  because  all 
of  you  here  are  engaged  in  disbursing  charity  at  home,  but  there  is  always 
in  a prosperoys  country  like  ours  some  charity  to  send  elsewhere.  Then 
a higher  reason — it  is  our  religious,  moral  duty  to  help  starving  people. 
The  particular  association.  The  Near  East  Relief,  is  doing  its  best  to  take 
care  of  the  old  Armenian  and  Asia  Minor  problem.  We  should  remember 
those  people  living  in  the  birthplace  of  civilization  who  are  starving— 
the  Turks  doing  everything  to  prevent  their  getting  even  the  living  that  is 
being  sent  to  them  from  us.  Last  Friday,  in  Philadelphia,  $250,000  worth 
of  merchandise  was  delivered  at  the  schools  to  be  shipped  on  a special  ship 
to  Armenia.  You  know  it  is  a religious  story — it  is  the  help  we  should  give 
to  Christians  against  the  infidels,  the  help  that  we  should  give  to  people 
in  distress.  I want  each  one  of  you  to  remember  when  you  go  to  your  homes 
all  over  Pennsylvania  that  there  is  a Near  East  Relief  in  existence  all  the 
time  that  will  take  from  you  money,  old  clothes,  flour,  good.  G.  E.  Silloway, 
141  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  Secretary.  Just  a reminder. 
Thank  you! 

The  President  announced  that  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Redington, 
this  Thursday  evening  would  close  the  Convention  and  that  there  would 
be  no  session  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Mackin  announced  that  thfe  delegates  might  inspect  the  institution. 
After  this  luncheon  was  served  by  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  Central  Poor 
District  and  the  staff  of  the  institution  at  Retreat. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

This  session  was  preceded  by  a Convention  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Reding- 
ton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  President  White  introduced  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Curran, 
who  gave  the  invocation. 

After  the  dinner  President  White  introduced  Judge  I.  B.  Woodward, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County  as  the  toastmaster  of 
the  evening. 

Judge  Woodward:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  delegates  of  the  4:8th  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  I had  to  look  at  the  book  to  get  that,  or  I would 
never  remember  it,  when  I was  asked  to  be  Toastmaster  tonight.  I acceded 
with  pleasure  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  the  Toastmaster  is  not  expected 
to  make  a speech,  but  to  introduce  the  speakers,  and  second,  that  for  just 
a brief  hour  I shall  be  the  President  Judge  instead  of  a mere  Additional 
Law  Judge,  as  I am  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  ouc  of  the  year, 
and  as  such  canjgive  orders  to  Judge  Fuller  and  Judge  Carman,  if  he  gets 
here.  The  relations  of  the  Judges  to  the  Poor  Directors  in  Luzerne  County, 
or  in  the  Central  Poor  District,  is  different  from  the  relation  of  the  Judge 
to  the  Poor  Directors  in  some  other  counties,  because  we  appoint  the 
Poor  Directors:  and  I may  say  that  we  are  very  proud  of  our  appointments. 
(Applause).  I rhink  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  down  at  Retreat 
today  will  agree  with  me  that  those  Buildings  down  there  are  an  enduring 
monument  to  their  good  judgment,  and  their  good  taste.  I don’t  know  of 
any  place  in  the  State  where  the  buildings  for  the  poor  in  theih  outward 
appearance,  and  in  their  economical  management,  are  better.  The  office 
of  a Poor  Director  is  a most  important  one,  and  yet  his  work  is  not  known 
generally  throughout  the  community.  He  is  the  trustee  of  large  amounts  of 
money,  taxpayers’  money,  and  the  trustee  of  those  unfortunates  who, 
by  improvidence  or  misfortune,  are  rendered  helpless.  The  ideal  Poor 
Director  must  be  kind-hearted  but  not  soft-hearted.  He  must  be  sym- 
pathetic but  discriminating.  He  must  have  a knowledge  of  business  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  a knowledge  of  business  in  order  that  he 
may  conduct  his  affairs  economically,  and  of  human  nature  in  order  that 
he  may  not  be  imposed  upon.  I heard  the  other  day  that  when  the  Under- 
takers had  a convention  here,  one  of  the  questions  put  to  the  applicant 
for  admission  was,  “How  do  you  know  when  a person  is  dead?”  It  seems 
like  an  unnecessary  question,  a foolish  question,  and  yet  I think  a similar 
question  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Poor  Directors,  “How  do  you  know 
when  a person  is  poor?-’  I heard  that  there  are  very  many  applicants  for 
relief  who  are  not  so  poor  when  you  get  down  to  facts— that  appearances 
are  deceptive. 

Now  it  is  twenty-one  years  since  you  were  last  here,  and  I hope  that  it 
won’t  be  twenty-one  years  before  you  are  here  with  us  again.  You  have 
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finished  up  the  business,  and  tonight  is  to  be  devoted  to  pleasure.  I know 
it  will  add  to  your  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  speaker  whom  I am  about  to 
introduce,  a silver-tongued  orator.  I introduce  his  Honor,  Mayor  Daniel 
L.  Hart,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

ADDRESS  BY  MAYOR  HART 

Mayor  Hart:  My  mission  tonight  is  to  tell  you  something  about  how 
proud  we  are  that  you  came.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  delve 
into  our  history.  I often  wish  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre  would  teach 
the  history  of  Wyoming  Valley  to  the  boys  and  girls.  The  other  day  I 
was  talking  to  a man  about  Wyoming  monument.  He  said  he  had  never 
seen  it — had  lived  here  eighteen  years.  Another  gentleman  said  in  seven 
years  he  had  lived  in  Wilkes-Barre  he  had  never  been  south  of  Ross  Street. 
What  kind  of  lives  are  these  people  living?  Of  course,  what  kind  of  lives 
are  we  all  living  since  the  Eighteenth  Amendment?  I don’t  want  to  get 
into  that. 

I have  been  going  to  banquets  for  thirty  years,  and  secured  at  least  a 
reputation  as  a noratcr  because  I never  talked  until  everybody  was  happy, 
and  in  those  days  they  would  clap  their  hands  and  say,  “He  is  good,”  and 
they  wouldn’t  even  know  what  you  said.  When  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee came  here  I expressed  to  them  my  regret  that  Vvhlkes-Barre  didn’t 
have  the  old-time  hospitality,  and  I promised  them  I would  make  good, 
and  I didn’t.  I want  to  apologize  to  them  tonight  for  not  having  done  so. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  there  is  another  thing.  I 
have  one  string  in  my  harp,  and  that  is  Home,  Sweet  Home.  It  is  because 
I have  travelled.  I went  away  from  Wilkes-Barre  years  ago  seeking  the 
path  of  glory.  I went  out  to  California  and  all  over  the  country.  Men 
said  to  me  it  is  going  to  broaden  you,  it  is  going  to  make  you  wiser,  going 
to  give  you  a greater  vision  and  all  that.  All  it  taught  me  was  that  the 
streets  of  my  town  were  a little  bit  narrow,  but  that  the  hearts  of  my 
people  were  correspondingly  wider.  All  it  taught  me  was  that  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  be  born  in  a valley  such  as  this,  with  people  such  as  our 
people.  The  other  night  I pictured  it  with  W(  rds  such  as  the  -Judge  described. 
I took  wings  and  went  up  in  the  clouds  and  I tried  to  snatch  the  gold  from 
these  clouds  and  hand  it  to  you.  It  was  the  gold  of  welcome,  the  gold  of 
hospitality,  which  you  deserved.  It  was  the  gold  of  kindly  people  approving 
of  the  great  work  you  are  doing.  The  gold  of  approval  to  everybody  that 
reaches  down  to  the  down-trodden,  the  great  gold  of  conscience  that  comes 
into  a life  of  good  deeds  done.  The  great,  wonderful  thing  after  all  is  not 
the  gold  that  labor  on  earth  brings,  it  is  the  gold  that  smooths  your  brow 
at  night.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed.  I think  the  man 
whose  path  in  life  leads  him  into  the  line  of  doing  good  to  the  other  fellow 
is  a very  lucky  individual,  because  he  is  doing  the  great  work  of  God. 
So,  ladies  and  gnetlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  glad  you  came 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  read  with  interest  of  your  conventon,  because 
through  it  all  runs  a human  line.  Through  it  all  runs  the  great  principle 
of  helping  other  people.  Through  it  all  runs  a sentiment  that  stirs  our 
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pulses  and  lifts  our  souls.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  go  out  and  find  grow- 
ing a tuip  out  of  the  earth  in  the  spring  just  as  the  snow  melts.  The  tulip 
breaks  its  way  through,  and  it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  find  in  this  busy, 
work-a-day  word  the  blossoms  of  kindness,  the  blossoms  of  humanity. 
I told  you  practical  things  along  these  lines  the  other  night,  and  I am 
merely  repeating  the  same  thought  now  to  add  emphasis.  We  find  in  reading 
over  your  convention  reports  that  reforms  are  to  come,  great  things  are  to 
be  done.  It  rather  pleasds  us  here,  inasmuch  as  the  plans  to  make  those 
reforms  possibly  came  from  our  city.  Now  that  you  are  about  to  leave  I 
want  to  say  that  the  people  of  Wilkes-Barre  bid  you  God-speed,  and  hope 
you  will  remember  the  old  Valley.  If  ever  there  was  a time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  kindness  and  sweetness  and  gentleness  is  desired  it  is 
now,  when  countries  are  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  ruin,  and  when  there 
are  nations  falling  along  the  great  roadway  of  life.  It  is  a consolation  to 
know  that  if  any  householder,  any  man  who  is  struggling  along  with  his 
family  does  fall  in  his  great  battle,  there  are  institutions  governed  by  whole- 
souled  men  who  are  devoted  to  helping  the  other  fellow,  and  of  supplying 
food  for  the  needy.  After  all  it  is  a great  thing  to  do  that.  It  is  a great 
thing  to  be  ready  to  do  that.  It  is  a thing  that  makes  life  worthwhile 
We  of  Wyoming  Valley  are  g’ad  that  you  came, and  we  of  the  Valley  thank 
you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  the  great  good  you  are  doing,  praying  God’s 
blessing  upon  you  in  the  great  work  you  are  doing.  We  are  proud  of  our 
institutions  and  of  all  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  a cause  so  worthy 
and  so  glorious. 

Judge  V.'ocdward:  A few  years  ago  the  papers  used  to  tell  of  a Judge 
out  in  Denver  who  was  conducting  there  a Juvenile  Court.  Every  once 
in  a while  he  would  go  on  a lecture  tour,  telling  about  his  great  work.  I 
became  so  frequent  that  I thought  it  must  be  a good  work,  but  how  does  a 
Judge  get  time  enough  to  go  all  over  the  country  telling  about  his  work; 
We  don’t  get  any  time  here  for  that  kind  of  thing.  For  twelve  years  we 
have  had  a Judge  here  who  has  been  doing  the  samt  work,  but  has  not 
been  advertising  it.  He  has  been  requesting  the  newspapers  to  say  nothing 
about  it;  but  every  Saturday  morning  if  you  go  up  to  the  Court  House 
you  will  find  Court  Room  No.  1,  filled  with  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents. 
When  you  go  into  Judge  Fuller’s  office  you  will  find  it  crowded  with  boys 
under  sixteen  that  he  is  interrogating  and  to  whom  he  is  giving  good  advice. 
He  has  been  doing  this  work  as  I said  for  twelve  years,  shunning  publicity. 
I take  great  pleasure  now  in  introducing  him  to  you  to  tell  about  it,  because 
he  never  has  told  about  it  before. 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  FULLER 

Judge  Fuller:  My  fellow  toilers  in  the  noble  task  of  mitigating 

human  misery,  including  our  own:  I don’t  think  I’ll  tell  you  anything 
about  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  the  first  place  I didn’t  select  that  subject; 
second  place  I didn’t  know  I was  to  talk  about  it;  third  place  I hate  to 
talk  about  it,  and  in  the  fourth  place,  and  most  important  reason  of  all. 
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when  one  is  really  master  of  a subject  he  becomes  speechless  about  it. 
I am  a master  of  the  subject.  I don’t  have  to  prove  it,  because  I admit  it. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  generally 
there  would  be  very  much  less  speamking,  and  congress  would  have  to 
close  its  doors.  I think  since  Judge  Garman  has  stolen  a march  on  us — 
I don’t  see  him  here — that  I will  just  steal  his  subject.  Directors  of  the 
Poor  I am  perhaps  a little  more  abashed  on  the  threshhold  of  that  great 
subject  that  the  school  boy,  William,  was.  His  teacher  said,  “Willie, 
what  are  you  doing?-’  “Oh,  I am  drawing  a picture  of  God.”  The  teacher 
said,  “Oh,  but  Willie,  you  must  not  do  that.  Nobody  knows  how  God 
looks.”  Willie  said,  “Well  they  will  know,  teacher,  when  this  is  done.” 
So  you  may  know  more  about  Poor  Directors.  Before  I enter  upon  the  great 
subject,  however,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  killing  time,  and  also 
explaining  my  short-comings,  I give  you  my  word  of  honor  )which  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  my  bond,  although  not  negotiable  as  I wish  it  were( 
that  this  is  the  first  big  dinner  I have  attended,  and  the  first  big  dinner 
speech  I have  undertaken  to  make  since  we  were  all  plunged  into  misery 
by  that  dreadful  extinguisher  of  pradnial  felicity.  Judge  Garman’s  favorite 
Volstead  enactment.  I am  bound  to  say  I haven’t  the  heart — I mean  the 
spirit — to  speak  since.  But  as  it  is  you  must  b e satisfied  with  a very  poor 
speech,  which  does  not  seem  inappropriate  at  a dinner  of  Poor  Directors. 
So  it  is  we  can  still  enjoy  the  inspiration  of  good  victuals.  As  a Democrat — 
only  a Democrat  could  say  it — remarked  to  me  after  the  late  primaries, 
which  had  a decidedly  Republican  tinge,  “Thank  God,  we  can  still  eat.” 
I have  observed  this  pleasant  but  singular  paradox  in  respect  to  Poor  Di- 
rectors, which  in  the  administration  of  their  office  does  not  seem  quite  right, 
that  they  know  and  can  serve  a better  meal  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  As  Judge  Woodward  has  intimated,  the  Judges  of  Luzerne  County 
constitute  a most  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  Poor, 
and  being  poor  ourselves  we  understand  and  sympathize  perfectly  with 
the  situation.  We  enjoy  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  Poor  Directors 
who  spent  last  year  a great  sum  of  the  people’s  money,  including  our  own. 
This  year  we  expect  them  to  spend  even  more.  We  have  all  observed  the 
interesting  but  expensive  propensity  of  charitable  organizations,  public 
and  private,  religious,  non-religious  and  irreligious,  to  increase  and  never 
decrease  from  year  to  year  their  budget  of  expenditures.  I said  we  enjoy 
the  power,  but  I should  correct  that  expression.  We  exercise  the  power, 
but  we  do  not  enjoy  it  at  all,  because  in  the  first  place  it  is  a hard  job  to 
find  exactly  the  right  kind  of  a man.  I do  not  know  of  any  office  in  which 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  a man  is  so  important  and  so  necessary  as  in  the 
office  of  Poor  Director,  unless  it  be  Superintendent  of  a Sunday  School 
or  Commissioner  for  the  Enforcement  of  Prohibition.  If  we  make  a mistake 
it  is  incurable,  except  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  District  Attorney,  for  we 
never  acknowledge  the  mistake,  and  resignation  is  unknown,  almost. 
Then  in  the  second  place,  it  is  for  us  Judges,  who  are  dependent  upon 
popular  approval,  so  embarrassing  to  have  a lot  of  good  people  who  tink 
they  are  the  right  kind  and  are  not.  In  my  tactful  manner  I always  say 
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to  eager  applicants,  “Don’t  worry,  the  Judges  will  appoint  the  best  man,” 
and  they  always  seem  to  draw  from  that  remark  a rosy  view  of  the  situation. 
In  fact  they  have  even  construed  it  as  a solemn  promise  in  their  favor. 
Speaking  from  the  abundant  personal  experience  of  two  campaigns,  and 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  esteemed  collegaues,  one  of  whom 
had  had  more  than  two,  and  the  other  we  expect  will  have  at  least  two, 
we  are  never  influenced  by  fear,  favor  or  affection  in  your  intelligent  and 
conscientious  efforts  to  get  the  best.  Our  success  has  been  a notable  achieve- 
ment. I am  not  paid  for  these  remarks  by  the  Poor  Board.  In  the  language 
of  that  ancient  and  highly  respectable  female,  the  mother  of  the  Grachi 
boys,  “here  be  our  jewels  scattered  all  around.’’  Glitter,  boys,  and  prove 
the  point.  Exactly  the  right  kind  of  a Poor  Director  is  rare.  The  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  such  a man  are,  first,  a hard  head,  and  secondly,  a soft 
heart,  in  about  equal  proportions,  or  say,  forty-five  per  cent,  head  and 
fifty-five  per  cent,  heart.  This  observation  is  so  obviously  sagacious 
that  I suspect  it  must  have  been  uttered  before  by  somebody  as  smart  as 
I am.  I do  not  claim  any  originality.  That  combination  makes  the  right 
kind  of  a Director,  and  nothing  else  can.  Now  in  the  process  of  selection 
we  find  men  with  hard  heads  and  hard  hearts;  economical  but  not  sympa- 
thetic; good  for  the  taxpayer,  but  not  for  the  poor.  And  we  find  men  with 
soft  heads  and  soft  hearts,  moved  by  kindly  impulse^,  but  not  guided  by 
any  sense  of  proportion — the  pauper’s  delight;  and  we  find,  but  we  never 
appoint,  men  with  soft  heads  and  hard  hearts,  having  neither  brains  nor 
feeling,  whose  proper  place  is  in  the  penitentiary,  and  whose  appointment 
by  the  Court  would  justify  judicial  impeachment.  Lastly,  we  have,  we 
find,  men  with  hard  heads  and  soft  hearts,  the  perfect  type,  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  and  of  course  friend  of  the  taxpayer  and  poor  alike.  Com- 
passionate yet  discerning,  able  to  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy,  sympathetic  but  not  sentimental,  wisely  administering  the  relief 
which  will  bring  new  heart  to  the  unfortunate  without  unnecessary  pauper- 
izing. In  a word,  helping  the  helpless  to  help  themselves  without  loss  of 
respectability,  and  without  making  helplessness  too  attractive  for  its 
beneficiary.  The  Court  which  appoints  such  a man  performs  its  best  func- 
tion. In  this  County  we  have  always  appointed  men  with  hard  heads. 
You  have  knocked  up  against  some  of  them  during  the  week,  no  doubt, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  soft  hearts  we  observe  this  line  of  demarcation 
by  different  degrees  of  softness,  if  you  please,  that  while  some  have  the 
ideal  combination  of  forty-five  per  cent,  head  and  fifty-five  per  cent,  heart, 
others  reverse  that  percentage,  having  fifty-five  per  cent,  head  or  more  and 
fiorty-five  per  cent,  heart  or  less.  That  is  the  only  difference,  and  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrated  by  a comparison,  I think  ,of  their  respective 
acts  of  out-door  relief  as  distinguished  from  relief  furnished  in  the  poor- 
house.  In  dollars  ancjf  c'ents  the  maximum  difference  which  I observed 
last  year  between  hearts  in  this  respect  was  thirty-six  thousand  dollars. 
In  my  tactful  manner  of  communicating  this  information  no  one  can 
determine  which  of  the  hearts  I commend  or  condemn,  but  in  truth  I con- 
demn neither,  and  I commend  both,  for  I believe  that  each  was  honestly 
striving  to  do  the  right  thing  as  it  appeared  to  him,  entirely  actuated  by 
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a sense  of  duty.  I want  to  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  my  profound 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  performance  of  your  difficult  function.  In 
this  big  Central  Poor  District  and  others  of  its  size,  with  the  problems  and 
perplexities  peculiar  to  a composite  population,  it  is  no  job  for  leisure  mo- 
ments. It  is  an  undertaking  which  commands  very  incommensurate 
compensation,  for  continual,  painstaking,  heart-breaking,  head-stringing, 
and  nerve-racking  attention  of  business  men  in  the  community.  But  when 
our  Saviour  said  to  the  disciples,  rebuking  them,  “The  Poor  ye  have  with 
you  always,”  he  did  not  have  in  mind  modern  poor  directors  of  this  type, 
who  must  have  the  poor  with  them  always,  morning,  noon  and  night.  And 
it  is  not  a glorious  thing,  my  friends,  to  have  with  us  the  poor  always. 
Would  it  not  be  a sad  world  for  the  well-to-do  in  it,  if  there  were  no  ill-to-do, 
no  unfortunates,  no  helpless,  no  pitiful  people  to  move  our  sympathies, 
to  stir  oitr  selfish  hearts,  to  make  flow  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  to 
shatter  the  terrible  shell  of  self  in  which  we  like  to  abide?  This  Convention 
will  have  been  the  failure  which  most  conventions  are  if  you  do  not  carry 
home  along  with  you  new  ideas  about  your  work,  quickening  and  invigor- 
ating human  feeling  in  its  performance.  Now,  my  friends,  on  the  top  wave 
of  your  approbation  I float  away.  When  I said  in  starting  that  I would 
make  a poor  speech  I did  npt  mean  to  deceive  you,  for  I really  didh’t  know 
what  a good  one  I would  make.  I have  accomplished  three  things,  or  several 
things  in  the  speaking  line  tonight:  I have  made  nobody  mad,  I have 
pleased  everybody,  including  myself,  and  best  of  all,  in  my  first  wind, 
when  the  splendid  impression  produced  by  my  remarks  is  still  effective, 
I quit. 

Judge  Woodward:  Mr.  White  would  like  to  say  a few  words  before 
we  adjourn. 

Mr.  White:  All  the  reports  of  the  different  committees  have  been 

received.  I don’t  know  of  any  unfinished  business.  Unless  some  member 
of  the  Convention  raises  a poinc,  the  Committee  has  decided  to  adjourn 
tonight,  and  there  will  be  no  meeting  tomorrow  morning.  Is  the  Secretary 
present? 

Mr.  Solenberger:  Here. 

Mr.  White:  Is  there  any  unfinished  business? 

Mr.  Solenberger:  There  is  no  unfinished  business,  Mr.  President 

We  have  completed  all  the  work  so  far  as  I know,  except  to  close  the  con- 
vention and  introduce  the  President-Elect.  If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  all  the  delegates  that  the  officers  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  support  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  help  that  you 
gave  yestefday  to  help  to  straighten  out  the  finances  of  this  organization. 
As  Secretary  for  the  succeeding  year  I will  do  everything  I can  to  work  with 
the  new  officers  to  make  the  convention  at  Uniontown  next  year  as  successful 
and  pleasant  as  this  one  has  been.  The  people  of  Wilkes-Barre  have  been 
splendid.  Mr.  George  K.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Poor  District  here,  and 
all  the  Central  Poor  Board,  have  treated  us  splendidly.  We  have  certainly 
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enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  people  here.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  people  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  I would  therefore  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  people 
here  for  the  very  happy  and  cordial  welcome  they  have  given  us  to. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  put,  was  unanimously  carried 
by  a standing  vote. 


Mr.  White:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Organization  and  the  citizens 
of  Wilkes-Barre:  Our  convention  is  drawing  very  rapidly  to  a close.  I 

feel  that  it  has  been  a very  profitable  convention  to  us,  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  us  as  delegates  of  this  organization  to  be  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
It  is  not  because  I have  been  the  presiding  officer  of  this  convention  that  it 
has  been  such  a successful  one.  It  has  been  because  of  the  personal  interest 
and  assistance  that  each  and  every  delegate  of  this  organization  has  given 
to  this  convention  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  I believe 
that  we  have  ever  held.  It  has  been  a pleasure  for  the  delegates  to  come  to 
this  city  and  meet  the  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre.  I want  to  say  as  presiding 
officer,  that  a finer  group  of  men,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  than  I 
have  met  since  I came  to  Wilkete-Barre.  The  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Brown 
have  been  wonderful.  The  Cnetral  Poor  Board  of  this  County  should 
be  an  inspiration  ro  all  of  us,  and  coupled  with  that  Board  are  the  citizens 
of  this  town  who  constitute  the  Committee  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  success  of  the  46th  Convention  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  this  State.  When  I leave  this  city  and  return  to  my  duties 
in  a far-away  county  of  this  State  I will  take  with  me  a plesant  memories- 
of  this  46th  convention  that  has  been  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  pleasant  mem 
cries  of  the  committee  of  citizens  and  of  the  delegates  that  have  honored  me 
as  their  President.  I feel  said  when  I think  of  parting  with  you  after  these 
pleasant  and  profitable  hours  that  I have  spent  with  you.  However,  I 
have  one  more  pleasure,  and  that  is  to  introduce  to  you  the  President- 
elect— the  man  who  has  headed  this  committee  that  has  done  wonders  fo 
this  convention.  He  is  a member  of  the  Central  Poor  Board  of  this  County. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  President 
of  this  magnifictent  body,  Mr.  W.  J.  Trembath. 


Mr.  Trembath:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I was  not  aiming  to  do  any- 
thing more  tonight  than  merely  to  look  the  part.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
an  old-time  maxim  that  Teeming  events  cast  their  shadow  before,”  but 
as  you  have  all  notiefed  in  dodging  automobiles  at  a street  corner  they  don’t 
throw  them  far  enough.  This  shadow  that  has  fallen  over  me,  it  is  true, 
did  appear  in  this  morning’s  paper,  but  you  all  realize  that  in  that  tirne  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  me  to  write  a speech.  I have  nothing  in  my  pocket, 
and  nothing  more  in  my  mind  than  a sense  of  the  responsibility  that  has 
fallen  upon  me,  when  it  should  have  fallen  perhaps  more  worthily  upon 
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one  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  for  instance,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  who  sits  at  my  right.  Quickness  of  mind  is  an  attribute  which  you 
all  know  to  be  common  to  our  friend,  Mr.  George  K.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
this  Board,  and  none  of  you  know,  nor  do  I know,  that  this  is  an  attribute 
of  mine.  So  I feel,  withoiit  attempting  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Board,  that  at  least  you  could  have  made  one  or  two  choices 
which  would  have  served  your  purpose  better. 

I merely  want  to  remark  that  this  is  the  fourth  convention  that  I have 
attended,  and  I am  becoming  a convert  to  the  convention  idea,  particularly 
as  relates  to  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I can  see 
in  it  one  part  of  the  melting  pot.  I can  see  that  the  Poor  Directors  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  State  are  men  of  quite  diverse  methods  of  thought, 
quite  diverse  opinions,  and  perhaps  a certain  amount  of  prejudice  which 
in  these  meetings  they  learn  to  overcome.  Different  religions  are  represented 
different  nationalities  and  different  views  in  the  administration  of  charity. 
We  are  learning  charity  for  each  other’s  views  at  these  meetings.  And  I 
just  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  other  things  that  I have  observed  at  this 
session  that  I would  set  for  a mark  of  achievement  in  the  next  year.  One 
would  be  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  this  body  as  an 
Association.  It  is  now  supported  by  a contribution  from  each  poor  district 
of  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  observe  that  that  is  not  enough.  It  should  be  one  of  the  ai 
year,  I think,  to  bring  about  a more  liberal  measure  of  support  for  this 
organization  whereby  its  opportunity  for  usefulness  may  be  enlarged.  And 
another  matter  on  which  I hope  you  will  all  agree  with  me  would  be  the 
emancipation  of  the  directors  of  some  Districts.  From  something  said  today 
of  I judge  the  Poor  Directors  of  certain  districts  are  subordinate  to  the 
County  Commissioners.  The  Poor  Directors  being  nearest  the  subject 
in  hand  and  knowing  more  of  what  the  requirements  in  their  Districts  are, 
nevertheless  are  obliged  to  subordinate  their  view  to  those  of  the  County 
Commissioners,  who  perhaps  might  not  have  given  the  same  amount  of 
thought  to  it,  and  are  less  qualified  to  act.  I should  think  one  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  State  would  be  to  emancipate  such  Boards, 
so  as  to  place  them  upon  their  own  feet  and  to  give  them  the  right  of  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  Men  of  judgment  should  be  appcyinted  who  wo’uld  properly 
discern  what  the  needs  df  their  Districts  are,  then  they  should  be  given 
power  to  assess  upon  the  people  of  tha  t district  the  necessary  measure  of 
support  so  that  the  District  may  properly  be  maintained.  Those  two 
thoughts  occur  to  me  as  aims  to  be  striven  for  in  the  next  year.  I hope 
when  we  meet  at  Uniontown  a year  hence  we  may  see  some  measure  of 
accomplishment  of  those  ideas. 

Mr.  White:  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  this  conven- 
tion? 

Mr.  Devore:  Mr.  President,  weren’t  we  supposed  to  discuss  a new 
name  for  the  Association  at  this  meeting? 
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Mr.  White:  I don’t  believe  it  was  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Trembath:  Not  unless  it  would  be  brought  up  under  the  head  of 
new  business,  Mr.  President. 

President  White:  I don’t  know  whether  ti  would  be  proper  to  bring 
it  up  under  the  head  of  new  business.  We  could  bring  it  up  under  the  head 
of  unfinished  business,  but  I don’t  believe  it  has  ever  been  on  the  floor  of 
this  Convention.  I therefore,  at  this  time  rule  that  it  would  be  out  of 
order.  There  are  a great  many  of  the  delegates  who  have  left  and  gone 
home.  We  will  now  listen  to  “The  Judicial  Trio.” 

Here  the  convention  was  entertained  by  TThe  Judicial  Trio,”  composed 
of  Hon.  H.  A.  Fuller,  Hon.  J.  B.  Woodward,  and  A.  C.  Campbell,  Esqs. 

A motion  to  adjourn  having  been  made  and  seconded,  and  put  by  the 
President,  the  convention  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  October,  1922. 
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3n  illemoriam 


William  E.  Lane,  a Director  of  the  Poor  of  Washington  County,  died 
suddenly  on  November  26,  1920,  while  in  office.  He  was  elected  at  the 
November  election,  1919,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1920.  He  had  previously  served  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  County  and  in  the  eleven  months  of  his  service  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Poor  District  showed  the  same  appreciation  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  a public  officer  that  were  exhibited  in  his  former 
service.  Recognition  is  here  made  of  his  interest  in  the  unfortunate  under 
his  care,  his  diligence  and  humanity  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of  his  widow 
by  the  surviving  members  of  the  Board.  His  death  was  a distinct  loss  to 
the  Poor  District  and  to  its  many  wards  whom  he  befriended. 

W.  W.  Hawkins. 

W.  G.  Theurer, 

T.  C.  Luellen, 

Committee. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  October  18-20,  1921 


ADAMS  COUNTY 

P.  P.  Eisenhart,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

J.  Edward  Hall,  Arrtanna,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Markley,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Roth,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

H.  T.  Stauffer,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Venner,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Wible,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

H.  H.  Dixon,  Court  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Henderson,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hill,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  A.  McCracken,  Woodville,  Pa. 

H.  L.  McWilliams,  Woodville,  Pa. 

J.  Clyde  Miller,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Alice  K.  Negley,  332  Locust  St.,  Edgewood,  P». 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

William  Gidel,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  Gidel,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Fred  0.  Javens,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Frank  H.  Laird,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Springer,  Monaca,  Pa. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Samuel  S.  Baker,  Everett,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Baker,  Everett,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 
Samuel  F.  Campbell,  New  Enterprise,  Pa. 
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George  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 

Josiah  R.  Ritchey,  Befdord,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Josiah  R.  Ritchey,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 

BERKS  COUNTY 

E.  L.  Bauer,  Barto,  Pa. 

John  G.  Herbim,  13  S.  10th,  Reading,  Pa. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

C.  C.  Fleck,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Fleck,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Pensyl,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Pensyl,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Miss  Janet  Pensyl,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H,  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Howard  L.  Bailey,  Burlington,  Pa. 

Rodney  A.  Mercur,  Esq.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Fred  R.  Prince,  Towanda,  Pa. 

John  A.  Ruggles,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Ruggles,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Nathan  F.  Walker,  Ahtens,  Pa. 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

I.  M.  Dyke,  Butler,  Pa. 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Dyke,  Butler,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Walter  DeVore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Walter  DeVore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Miss  Marion  Jane  Devore,  164  Garfield  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
John  L.  Evans,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Ebensburg,  Pa, 

CARBON  COUNTY 

S.  W.  Gangwer,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  300  N.  Penn  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Jane  D.  Cook,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Davis  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Davis  Garrett,  Embreeville,  Pa. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Peter  J.  McHale,  Centralia,  Pa. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

M.  G.  Beatty,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Beatty,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mary  D.  Leberman,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Victor  E.  Winans,  Saegetrown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Victor  E.  Winans,  Saegertown,  Pa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

A.  L.  Bierbower,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Georte  D.  Bretz,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Davis,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Keiser,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Harry  R.  McCartney,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Hon.  Fillmore  Maust,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Rhey,  Carlisle,  Pai 

Jacob  M.  Sheely,  Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Hon.  John  M.  Baldy,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  Department  Public  Welfare, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Etnoyer,  Box  286,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jacob  S.  Farver,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  Snavely,  Hershey,  Pa. 

ELK  COUNTY 

Joseph  Weisner,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Weisner,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Robert  E.  Findley,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Findley,  Erie,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Kimball,  Erie,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Loesel,  615  Poplar  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Chick,  Morgantown  St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Frank  L.  Co  tolo.  Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  Davidson,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Johns,  26  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
George  H.  Krepps,  East  Millsboro,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Rankin,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

J.  Springer  Todd,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Springer  Todd,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Dr.  W.  Edgar  Holland,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Jacob  W.  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jacob  W.  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Ira  B.  Wenger,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ira  B.  Wenger,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Stoner,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

S.  A.  Cowell,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Cowell,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Henry  McNelly,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  Sproat,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

John  Church,  Director,  Graysville,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Crone,  Steward,  Shilreysburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crone,  Matron,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Edwards,  Director,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Simon  Moore,  Director,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

D.  P.  Bothell,  Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Doty,  Indiana,  Pa.,  Director. 

John  L.  Getty,  Esq.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Getty,  Indiana,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Rice  Segner,  Matron,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Superintendent,  Indiana,  Pa. 
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J.  Willis  Wilson,  Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Wilson,  Indiana,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

James  P.  Clark,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  Steward. 

William  H.  Davis,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Emmett,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Eugene  Fellows,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Frank  Fuller,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Thomas  Grier,  Director,  Dickson  City,  Pa. 

Frank  Jones,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Lynch,  Olyphant,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

Richard  F.  Maline,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

P.  F.  Moran,  Director,  156  S.  Main  St.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Moran,  156  S.  Main  St.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Martin  H.  Morrison,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Patrick  Neutts,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Rutherford,  Clark’s  Summitt,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Rutherford,  Clark’s  Summitt,  Pa. 

Walter  R.  Simms,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Alex  Stungas,  Director,  Township  of  Fell,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Thomas,  Superintendent,  Olyphant,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

William  W.  Watkins,  403  Surge  Ave.,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  Director. 
Michael  Werwinski,  Director,  Simpson,  Pa. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Frank  B.  Bausman,  Director,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

W".  H.  Bitner,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Director. 

A.  S.  Brubaker,  Manheim  No.  5,  Pa. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Chaplain,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

D.  H.  Denlinger,  Gap,  Pa. 

Mary  A.  Gallagher,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

H.  Walter  Jones,  Christiana,  Pa. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Isaac  S.  Behney,  Director,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Behney,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Boger,  Steward,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Boger,  Matron,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

John  C.  Borgner,  Treasurer,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Borgner,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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John  A.  Long,  Director,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Long,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Simon  Tice,  Director,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Simon  Tice,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

J.  G.  Allison,  Director,  Mill  Creek,  Pa. 

Mary  Morgan  Ayres,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Robert  W.  Bowen,  Superintendent,  Ransom,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bowen,  Matron,  Ransom,  Pa. 

M.  R.  Brady,  435  S.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

George  K.  Brown,  Secretary,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Margaret  R.  Burns,  Superintendent,  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  Chepla,  Kingston,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Daley,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

James  H.  Evans,  Director,  18  Wesley  St.,  Forty-Fort,  Pa. 

Maurice  A.  Gaertner,  Director,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

M.  G.  Frey,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Margaret  Garrity,  1144  Main  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

John  J.  Gorman,  Inkerman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Gorman,  Inkerman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Harding,  157  Pine  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Lorrie  R.  Holcomb,  Director,  Cor.  Lee  Park  Ave.  and  Oxford  St.,  Lee 
Park,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hutchins,  21  P.  O.  Bldg.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Charles  E.  Keck,  Ashley,  Pa.,  Attorney. 

John  J.  Kenney,  203  Oliver  St.,  Parsons,  Pa. 

Elmer  E.  Matthews,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Gomer  Jones,  Director,  Taylor,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gomer  Jones,  Taylor,  Pa. 

R.  B.  McHale,  97  Church  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent,  Retreat,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mack,  36  N.  Washington  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Maguire,  Director,  120  N.  Main  St.,  Plains,  Pa. 

Mary  Agnes  Moore,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Mary  F.  Mooney,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Oppenheim,  74  W.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Shartzer,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Sherwood,  N.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Smiles,  10  N.  Main  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Stine,  112  N.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Louis  Tisch,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

William  J.  Trembath,  368  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Trembath,  368  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Thomas  Turner,  Sr.,  Director,  87  Robert  St.,  Alden,  Pa. 

Stanley  Tyburski,  Chief  Clerk,  175  S.  Penna.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Warner,  Director,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
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Elizabeth  R.  Williamson,  No.  17  W.  Ross  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  Galland,  78  N.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

W.  H.  Clarkson,  37  Bennett  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Matron,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

George  W.  Crawford,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  Director. 

W.  W.  Dight,  Clerk,  Mercer,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Griffith,  Director,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Thomas  A.  Sampson,  Solicitor,  Mercer,  Pa. 

T.  C.  White,  Superintendent,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Daniel  Brought,  Director,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

William  J.  Burns,  Director,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

S.  E.  McCoy,  Clerk,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

W.  A.  McNitt,  Director,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Manbeck,  Matron,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Russler,  Steward,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

MONROE  COUNTY 

W.  A.  Hughes,  Director,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

John  H.  Bartman,  Steward,  Royersford,  Pa. 

E.  L.  Bauer,  Director,  Barto,  Pa. 

Samuel  Yeakle,  Director,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Ziegler,  Director,  Ledrach,  Pa. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

Theodore  Becker,  Director,  Danville,  Pa. 

Joseph  S.  Chunn,  Director,  Danville,  Pa. 

Clarence  Price,  Director,  320  Walnut  St.,  Danville,  Pa. 

William  R.  Price,  Treasurer,  Danville,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Renn,  President,  Danville,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

John  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  3311  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pringle  Borthwick,  1808  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Broomfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Buckins,  1528  Overington  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Burrows,  1659  Meadow  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  N.  Corson,  1668  Margaret  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  H.  Coupe,  632  E.  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wesley  R.  Craig,  374  Shedaker  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Isaac  S.  Currier,  41  West  Gravers  Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  S.  Day,  4544  Wayne  Avenue,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Dilworth,  1604  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  H.  Duckfield,  837  North  21st  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  K.  Fries,  Esq.,  4615  Penn  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  G.  Graham,  502  67th  Avenue  and  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  X.  Hogan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Kelly,  Cottman  Street,  Holmesburg,  Phila.,  Pa. 
John  Marsden,  111  Mermaid  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  J.  McCrane,  3102  Rhann  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Myers,  Paoli  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Plankinton,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bureau  of  Hospitals, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  F.  Rausenberger,  Germantown  Poor  Board,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  1430  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  M.  Titus,  6944  Torresdale  Ave.,  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa 
Edwin  S.  Ward,  153  W.  Tabor  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  T.  Werrett,  5535  Morris  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Horace  Wolstenholme,  5244  North  10th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mitchell,  Potter  County  Home,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Frank  R.  Coder,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Henry  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Somerset  Councy  Home  and  Hospital,  Somerset,  Pa. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Benedict,  8 Scenery  Hill,  Montrose,  Pa. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Fred  G.  Brown,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

James  Crawford,  Blossburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes,  Tioga  County  Home,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Moore,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Laura  J.  Crane,  Franklin,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  5. 
Fred  Gates,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Frank  M.  McKeene. 

Fred  Hi.  Tate,  1208  Myrtle  Street,  Franklin,  Pa. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Brady,  Youngs ville.  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lowe,  Warren,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Warren,  Pa. 

Peter  E.  Nelson,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  Mac  Olney,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ward,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  White,  Warren,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

R.  C.  Buahanan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Fredericktown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Lane,  Washington,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Riggle,  Washington,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Washington,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bash,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Georgia  Dunn,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Geisel,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

YORK  COUNTY 


0.  H.  Altland,  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hyson,  Bridgeton,  Pa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Landes,  York,  Pa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lanius,  York,  Pa. 
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